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PREFACE 


This volume covers the five months from November 19, 1920, 
to April 13, 1921 — a period of intense activity, during which 
Gandhiji carried the non-co-operation movement one step forward. 
Gandhiji’s effort, during the preceding six months, to develop an 
uncompromising popular opposition to the existing system of 
government had borne fruit, and the task now was to help the 
national awakening to express itself in constructive action. At the 
annual session at Nagpur in the last week of December, the Con- 
gress, under Gandhiji’s leadership, accepted a new ol^ective for the 
national struggle : “the attainment of swaraj by the people of 
India by all legitimate and peaceful means”, reaffirmed the resolu- 
tion on non-violent, progressive non-co-operation passed at the 
special session in Calcutta in September 1920, appealed to the 
people to intensify the struggle and, finally, adopted, for itself a 
village-based constitution which would transform it into a mass 
organization and an instrument of effective action. Later, at its 
meeting held in Bezwada on March 31, 1921, the All-India Con- 
gress Committee laid down a definite prograsoame of action to be 
completed before June SO, 1921. 

Except for a brief interruption during the annual session of the 
Congress, Gandhiji was on the move practically all the time, address- 
ing vast audiences in the Punjab, the U.P., Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
the G.P. and the South. While he exhorted the masses to rally 
behind the movement, his message was especially addressed to the 
youth of the nation. One of the most important items of the non- 
co-operation movement was the boycott of Government-controlled 
schools and colleges, and Gandhiji called upon students to empty 
them and take no thought of their careers. He asked them to reject 
the existing system of education not because it was bad — though bad 
it certainly was — but because it was vitiated, even “defiled”, by the 
very fact of its having been imposed on the country by an evil 
Government. Students had responded to the call in large numbers 
and a chain of national schools and cblleges, with primary emphasis 
on character-building and constructive service, came into being in 
the country. The several speeches to students of such institutions 
included in this volume bear testimony to the impact of Gandhiji’s 
call on the student world. (Items 43, 68, 126, IM, 159, 172, 176, 
226 and 274.) 
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This appeal to students and the movemciU for ihn rnnovai «f 
untouchability which Gandhiji took up actively durinR this pc-riml 
provoked opposition to him from both quarters, the miidrrnist and 
the orthodox. Madan Mohan Malaviya, tlunigh as ardent a lover 
of the Indian way of life as Gandhiji, believed that the existing 
educational system could be made to serve the aim of national re- 
generation and had laboured for many years to get the ltenare!i 
Hindu University established, Gandhiji wished that the thiivcmiiy 
would give up the Government’s charter, hut Malaviya was not 
convinced of the wisdom of such a step. In the speech at the 
students’ meeting in Banaras (pp. 24-31), Gamlhiji tlwcli on the 
differences between them at some length. He asked the students 
to listen to Pandit Malaviya’s advice with the utmost respect, and 
follow the course suggested by himself only if they felt the promp- 
tings of conscience to withdraw co-operution fn»m an evil Govern- 
ment. They would, then, have to justify their claim to ccmscicnco 
by a life of self-control in keeping with the country's traditional 
ideal of student life. At all the students’ meetings hr addressed 
he dwelt on the need for discipline and Ibr respcciliil ladtuviour 
towards elders and did not hesitate to denounce in the sirongcsi 
terms the attempts by some students to disturb speakers who did 
not agree with them. But critia were not reassured and it 
seems, Gandhiji could not carry conviction even with a ebse 
friend like G. F. Andrews, to whom he found it nruZtyZ 
protest that he did not want to neglect either icirnco or education 
in general (p. 339). 


But the impression that Gandhyi was bUndty oppotwd to modem 
progress persisted. Hostile critics tuddoily discovered his i/iW 
5 a»ar®, pubUshed m South Africa in im and iramlaiwi into 
English u Iruhan Horn Suk, and used the booklet to prcMsnt iii« 
M^an advocate of return to medieval oondiibns. Oandhi'i wu 
indeed oppowd to modem Western civiUmtion as being eacisivelv 
^n^ed with mat^ pu«uits, but was certainly not op^ to 
the West as West. He twk pains to emphasize tlio dUttnedon when 

^m^ mucism on this score. Hii open letter to NarasiiUwJS 

^p, 176-ai) 18 a frank statement of bis point of view which aaniifS 

tothethci^tlmt‘'gwernnMnt€wersclf itthetruw 

wth or saJvatm” (p. 80 ) and 
f ie ^ an indivithial was woding foe this kind of self rub a 

^ ”«nd<»bt«Uy Ih. 
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of parliamentary swaraj in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of India,” (p. 278.) 

The opposition to Gandhiji’s ideas from the orthodox was 
equally determined, though less effective. He declared himself a 
sanatoni Hindu in his attitude to the caste system (pp. 83-5 and 
174-6) and in his reverence for ;the cow, but the traditionalists 
were alarmed by his insistence that the Shastras, including the 
Manumriti, were not infallible, that they were subordinate to the 
light of a conscience purified by a life of self-control and devo- 
tion to the five ethical ideals of truth, non-violence, brahmackaiya, 
non-stealing and non-possession. The issue was brought to the 
fore by Gandhiji’s public espousal of the cause of the untouchables. 
The senate of the newly established Gujarat Vidyapith had resolved 
that all institutions affiliated to it would be open to Antyaj child- 
ren, and this set off an angry debate in Gujarat in which Gan- 
dhiji’s very claim to being a sanatani Hindu was questioned (p, 7). 
Gandhiji replied by expounding in a series of articles in Gujarati 
(pp. 72-4, 97-100, 140-2 and 327-32) the essentials of Hinduism 
as he understood it and his general position with regard to the 
authority of the Shastras, These articles reveal the source of Gan- 
dhiji’s religious inspiration in the Hindu tradition itself, which 
the influence of modern ideas had helped him to interpret in its 
essence. His attachment to Hinduism and to what, in his eyes, 
it stood for, made him impatient with those who appeared to be 
clinging merely to its outer crust. If he used strong language to 
denounce the evil of British rule, he was no less severe in denoun- 
cing “the Hindu Dyers” (p. 288). He was often warned of the 
inexpediency, from a political point of view, of antagonizing the 
orthodox while the country was fighting the Government, but he 
refused to compromise. To him, the issue of untouchability was 
fundamental to the future of Hinduism. 

At first, the Government had tried to dismiss the non-co-opera- 
tion movement with ridicule and scorn, but, as it progressed and 
gathered strength from month to month, critics sought to discredit 
it as being inspired merely by hatred, pointing to the occasional 
display of intolerance by some of the adherents of the movement. 
They warned against the danger of its ultimately taking a violent 
turn and prophesied anarchy and chaos if the Britirii withdrew. 
Others pointed to the weakness of the people and the impractica- 
bility of the programme. Patiently, and at the risk of xmending 
repetition, Gandhiji met all such criticisms with the skill of an 
inspired journalist. Answermg fears of possible anarchy or foreign 
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invasion following acomploto witlulniwalby tiu; Hritisli as <!otijaiuln«l 
by tho Congress, he declared complete conlideitee in i!»e pi»wn- of 
non-co-operation to transform India into a strong ami self-reliant 
country and the power of non-violcma^ as a purifying force, "liul,” 
he added, “I refuse to contemplate ilie dismal »>uiiook. If the 
movcm<!tJt succc(5ds. , . the English, wheth«!r they remain f*r retire, 
will do so as frieiuls. ... I .still believe in the go«Kbjes,s of human 
nature, whether it is English nr any other." (p. 174.) Despite the 
painful (5xpcriencc.s of tint past two years, (Jatnlhiji cotttinurd to 
bftUevit in the possibility of an honour.ihle equ.ilify with the Hrilish 
and the new cretul accepted by the Qntgress at N.tgpur hatl left 
the door optm for India to remain in a fntnre Hrifish Coiumttn* 
wealth as a fnte partner. 

In terms of concrete action, the response to the 1! -point pro- 
gramme outlined in "Nagpur Oimgress” (pp. was not specta- 
cular, i)ut it was enough for Gandhiji tliat the prestige on which 
British rule in Itidia had rested was ihtsiroyed, lie u.utuaily tlhl 
not want the bureaucracy to exploit the visit of the Dtike of 
Connaught to twister up that prestige atnl, at the risk of being 
charged with disa>urtc.sy tt» the Duke, advisetl the people to Ixiycolt 
all official fuucti<m.s and celebrations in coiuiection svith the visit. 
Having thus aucccedal in creating the proper cHinaic for figltting 
the Government, Gandhiji got the AU-ItuUa Congress Committee 
to accept, at its meeting on March SI, 11)2! , a limited but deiinite 
programme of action which would extend the inllnetice of the 
Congress to almost the entire adult {Mtpulation in the country. 
But, ultimately, the success of the non-ai-oper.ition movement restt^ 
on the degree of moral j)urity which tlin muntry achievtxl. To 
Gandhiji political action was (apmheftatyn: "How sIttntUi we cele- 
brate this week? Only by showing more scrupulous regard for 
truth, by strMtgthcning our determination, by being more humble 
and making ourselves purer, by acquiring greater strength. . . Tltii 
week should be spent in pure tapashekerya, pure devotion to God 
and the purest spirit of renunciatwn. During this week let us bog 
forgiveness of G^ for our oflfenecs and of iltose against whom we 
may have committed them. In humility lies our strongtii. last 
us not wish ill to the British or others who act in rtppositon to 
us; we shall not talk olfcndingly to them." (p. 451.) 

t^ndhiji’s letters to Q. F, Andrews and Saraladevi Ghowdha- 
rani include in this volume are interesting for the problems of 
personal relationship which they present. Andrews had not been 
able to understand all the items in the non-coK>peration pn^ratmne 



and often stated his misgivings to Gandhiji. The latter’s replies 
uniformly breathe gentleness and affection, but never evade the 
issue or minimize the difference of opinion between them. With 
Saraladevi Chowdharani, he was frank and criticized her little 
weaknesses. But here he docs not appear to have succeeded in 
winning complete understanding of his views. What these letters 
reveal, above all, is the profound humility which enabled him to 
face such difficult situations with serenity. 




NOTE TO THE READER 


In reprodfucing English material every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text spelt 
out. Variant spellings of names have, however, been retained as 
in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up 
in small tyj^e and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and passages which arc not by Gandhiji have been set 
up in small type. In reports of speeches and interviews, slight 
changes have sometimes been made in passages not attributed to 
Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have 
been made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. 
Where English translations of these are available, they have been 
used with such changes as were necessary to bring them into con- 
formity with the original. 

The date of an item where it was available or could be in- 
ferred has been indicated at the top right-hand corner; if the ori- 
ginal is undated, the inferred date is supplied within square 
brackets, with reasons where necessary. The date given at the end 
of an item alongside the source is that of publication. The 
writings are placed under the date of publication except where 
the articles carry a date line or where the date of writing has 
special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to An Autohiography cite only the part and chapter, 
in view of the varying pagination in different editions. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G*N. refers 
to those av3iil3.bl0 in the Gandhi Sntxarak Nidhi and Sangraha^ 
laya, New Delhi; O.W. denotes documents secured by the Gollected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to 
the text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period cover- 
ed by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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1. LETTER TO “THE BO MEAT CHRONICLH'^ 


Bombay, 
November 19, 1920 

SIR, 

I have just read the Express extract reproduced by you, 
attributing to me the opinion that Urdu should be the national 
script. Somebody has evidently perpetrated a joke at my 
expense, for I have never entertained any such opinion. What I 
have said to my friend and fellow-worker Hasrat Mohani* is that 
in any scheme of national education Devnagri and Urdu scripts 
should be compulsory. My opinion is that Devnagri is the most 
scientific and perfect script in the world and is therefore from that 
standpoint the most suitable national script. But I see no way 
out of the difficulty of Mussulmans in accepting it at the present 
moment. I therefore feel that the educated classes should know 
either script equally well. That which has greater vitality and is 
easier will then become the national script, especially when Hindus 
and Mussulmans as well as the [other] classes have ceased altoge- 
ther to distrust one another and have learnt to decide non-reli- 
gious questions on purely national lines. , 

X«urs, 

From a photostat : S.N. 7344 


2. LETTER TO RAMGASWAMI ITEXGAR 


Bombay, 
Movember 19, 1920 

DEAR MR. RANOASWAMI IYENGAR®, 

I have your letter with enclosures. I regret that you have 
raised technical objections though as I had thought you had 
agreed to the procedure adopted. When you were in Bombay, you 

> Tlic letter, of which this is a handwritten draft, was published in Th* 
BmAay ChreiaaU, 22-1 1-1920. 

a 1875-1951 1 nationalist Muslim leader; took active part in the Khilafat 
movement, and was Oandhiji’s chief opponent at the Khilafat Conference of 
November 1920. 

s Congress leader of Madras and a loyal follower of Gandluji 
XIX-1 
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TIIK (M«,LKt!n;li WOHKH OP MAIIAIMA UANOHI 

loft m<; umlof llio uuprossioji (hftt ymi nuin-ly .u tTjJioft the .imnjtlcd 
crcod* utul you loft it »>s>on luv M». ,uul Mr. Koik.u* to 

inako .such amoiulinoui.s as they ohewo in iho tuhn j>,u t.s of the 
rules. Hovvovor I suppost; inuhiug fuiihn lum irju.iias to be 
douti imkss you havo any propo-iiiiou to m.iko. 

From tilt; tlrafi hi M,th.wJiiv Drsi.ii’ii tiotitt : S.N. HJlii 


X LKTmii TO PimfKUAf. /.IAMf. 7 /,|,V 7 >< 

In ruK Tkai.n por Dklhi, 

.Vtivfmkt t 9 , 1929 

DRAR MR. PP.R.SUMAt., 

I ro.ul your letter tiitly iu iho It i-t poili.ips iuuwrli. 

junit for mo to express my syiH[j.tihy with y.m when I .nu t!ie 
direct or Indirect e.iuse of disliess tti >»m. 

Your brother c.ime tt» me .ifter he h.ul wiihdr.tw.i iMun the 
cxamtnalioii. He shouhl eerlainly h.ive tunfeneil with you but 
apart Irom that defect, I am tin.tUie to eontleum his .leiitiu, If 
wc liave to depend ftir our m.iiittett.iiiee on (hiveittntetii service 
wc .shall never be free. Our helplessness is to tne the gieatest of 
tragedic.s. I am hoping that the hoys who le.ive eolhges will 
not be defiant to or negiee.lfut of their patents. 

Tmm, 

From a pfiotoslui j S.N, 7S37 


> Of the CJonRrm in iu revisod cuiwiiiiieiwi wiiieh w<u to lie fliialiv 
approved in iu annual kmIoii In Deermtier l!KtO " 

Patel houher of Hanlar Valfabhlihai 
L^SlSl *^A ««htrri number of tho Bombay 

fL*^“ hofiaUiivo Omineili the fliat 

elected prodtot of the Indian Legialative Awembiy, Drihi 

dote lSSVS?ar“ *^*^0 am-miu Journalfaif. poHiiclan and a 
^ Soewtary of the fiidian National OoRfiw; 

SSitSjto iiSyr^ «i»tltutkm of the Confma in 19510} leadSrf 

HvdelabiS ***>««**“• Taracbaml. a 

eaiiininafl.w, aa part of the 

non co-opoMtion without ooomiiili^ hii pumoi. 



4. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


Jhansi, 
[November 20, 1920y 

OHI, DEVDAS*, 

We have just arrived in Jhansi. We have some peace here. 
Gangadharrao* is accompanying, and so also is Saraladevi^. It 
seems she will leave tomorrow for Lahore via Delhi. It will 
depend on the news from Panditji*. 

I hope you arc keeping all right. See Dhiru from time to 
time. If he comes over to the Ashram, by all means have him, 
otherwise he may go to the [National] University hostels. Reva- 
shankarbhai*, too, believes that it is not at all good that he should 
stay in the city. Shankarlal’s nephew is also going there. Keep 
him company and see that he does not feel ill at ease in the Ashram. 

• Get to know Velabehn. She has made an excellent impres- 
sion on me. She seems to be an upright and virtuous woman. Her 
children, too, seemed to be well-behaved, but you will be able to 
observe these things more carefully. Though I would not like to 
put too heavy a burden on them, I might do so without knowing it. 

I have made a note of the mistakes in Hindi which you have 
corrected, but defects disappear only if constantly corrected. When 
speaking, one doesn’t knowingly commit errors; actually, if errors 
are pointed out from time to time, one learns to avoid them. 

I am eager to know your programme of studies. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of tho Gujarati ; G.N. 2055 

1 Gandhiji left Bombay for Jhansi on November 19, 1920, and reached 
Delhi on November 21. 

*Devdas Gandhi (1900-1957); youngest son of Gandhyi; worlcd in 
Champaran villages in 1917 and went to jail during the Salt Satyagraha in 
1930; managing director of Tkt Hindustan Titrusi twice president of the 
Indian and Eastern Newspapers’ Society 

* Gangadharrao Deshpandc, Confess leader of Kamatak 

^ Saraladevi Chowdharani; wife of Rambhrg Dutt Ohowdhari and niece 
of Rabindranath Tagore. She and her husband became followers of Gandhyi 
in 1919 and sent their son, Dipak, to be educated at Sabarmati Ashram. 

* Rarabhuj Dutt Ohowdhari 

* Revashanfcar Jagjivan Zaveri, a business man of Bombay and a friend 
of Gandhiji; treasurer of the Oongress for a number of years 



5 . TELEGRAM TO SIV ARRAS Al) GVn A 

[Alxait Nmmhef 20 ^ 1920^ 

HOW IS MALAVIYAJI’S^ HKAI.TH. WDUt.l) NOT t.lKK VISIT 
BKNARES IE HIS HEALTH LIKELY SUEEEK.^ WIHK UELHI. 

CiANiJin 

From a photostat : R.N. 7310 


6. TELEGRAM TO MOTILAL MEltlitl 

[Abuut Xmtnfm 20, 

HAVE HEARD MALAVIYAJI IS ILL AND LIKELY UK WORSS 
IF I VISIT. PLEASE WIRE HIS IIRALITI IH.LHL 

From a photostat : S.N. 7310 


7. TELEGRAM TO MADAM Mali AM MALAR! i'A 

[Aljuiit Muumhff 1929' 

PROPOSE VISIT BENARES IF YOtl lUINHKNT ON TWKN IV-FOURTH. 
PLEASE WIRE DELHI. 

(lANDifl 

From a photostat : S.N. 73 10 


> From the entry lor November 20, 1020, uiuiei ilw ertMU.iii ’'In Krtslii", 
inMahadev Dwai’u Diary, it i* dear that thU u lenram nml ihe iw<i that 1‘oHow 
were sent in November 1920. OandhijI left Ihimhay for Jhaiwi ott Noveinija 
19 and was in Delhi on November 21. He left Delhi for Ikiiara* oit Nownbw 
24 and stayed witli Madan Mohan Malaviya on Novemlrr 2.1, 2li and 27. 
These three telegrams were therefore pmuinahiy npiit abuiit Novrnitier 20. 

2 Madan Mohan Makdya (18614946)} founder «f the Ih imrri Htiidu 
University} member, Imperial Legislative Gotineil} twirr ihesidnni nf the Indian 
National Congress 

3 Gandhiji wanted to visit Banaras to meet Malaviya as ilw* latlrr'i reariion 
to Gandhiji’s non-co-operation movement was unfavuurabir, 



8. SPEECH AT JHAMl 


November 20, 1920 

Mr. Gandhi . . , began by condemning the illumlniitions and decorations.* 
So long as the Khilafat question* was not settled, the Punjab wrongs* were not 
redressed and swaraj was not obtained, none should partake of enjoyments. 
Our objects could only be realized by Hindu-Muslim luiity and non-co-opera- 
tion unattended with violence. Swords should not be drawn. He then empha- 
sized the various items of non-co-oi)cration and said that none should join the 
Army. He then appealed for funds for the Saraswati Pathshala which, he said, 
Wits a purely national institution. 

The Leader, 24-11-1920 


9. TO HINDUS AND MUSLIMS 

I learn that my Mchmadubad* .speech* has led to a contro- 
versy. I read the relevant portion of that speech only when I 
started to write this. I notice in it just one important mistake. 
I am reported to have .said that "the sadhu came and Siiw me”. 
I ^ do not remember to have said this, but I may have made a 
slip of the tongue while speaking. It is not true at all that the 
sadhu came and saw me. I apologize for this error. The facts 
are these : Two of his men came to me and gave me his message 
that he wanted me to go and see him. By this time I had heard 
what had happened.® I said that 1 had simply no time to go 
but that I would see the sadhu if he came. I also conveyed to him 

* The city, especially Hardygunj where the speech was made, had been 
most lavishly decorated and illuminated to welcome Gandhyi who was accom- 
panied by Shaukat Ali. 

* The Khilafat movement aimed at the restoration of the Sultan of 
Turkey, who as Khalif claimed supreme authority over the Islamic world, to 
the status enjoyed by him before World War 1. 

* The Jallianwala Bagh massacre and other atrocities perpetrated in the 
Punjab during 1919} viit Vol. XVH, pp. 114-292 

* Town in Klieda district of Oi^arat 

* Vidt Vol. XVIII, pp. 405-11. 

® Some Hindus had objected to the intended sacrifloe of a goat by an- 
other group of Hindus and, on behalf of the former, the sadhu referred to 
here had sought the help of Muslims for saving the goat, 
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THK 00I.LE(3TKt) WORKS OR MAHATMA OANDHI 


that I was afraid that what lu; had doiw ill Ixh'.ujhc his sadhu’s 
robes, that it would be bctHn* if he eanii* without these. I expected 
sadhus to be hairless aud coinjiassionate. I dUl not expect 
them to invite this intervention of Muslims in the interna! quarrels 
of Hindus, as he seemed to have inviU'tl that of the inattlvi. This 
message, too, I find, created some exeitement. But 1 stieh to what 
I said in tny speech and to niy message. I take the affair of the 
goat seriously. That it did tmt lead to serious eonsequesiees w.is 
our good fortune. To be sure, it is the s.ulhus* duty to prevent 
the destruction of countless innocent creatures, hut they can do so 
only by being good satlhus, by tafmahhmyaK It is not open to a 
sadhu to use force or threaten to use it for this purpose. Nor 
can h« utilize the strength of Muslims in a religious quarrel. If 
some Muslims are fighting among themselves, how ean Hindus 
side with one party and try to put down the other? It would 
be shameful of the Hindus to do so and for the Muslims the. 
thing would be a mortal humiliation. Just as we lost power be- 
cause we brought the British info our wtnldly eonfiiets, so the 
Hindus and the Muslims, hy seeking each other's iutervrntton 
in their internal religious quarrels, would etidanger their own 
religion. Suppose some Hindus wlio wantetl m saerifiee a goat 
carried out their intention witli the help of Muslims, in <ipposUion 
to other Hindus, where would the latter be? 

We want a sincere bond of broilterhootl to grow between 
Hindus and Muslims; the. Ahme.dabud inchlent, I believe, baa 
put an obstacle in the way. Its effects may not be apparent 
immediately, but I have cautioned both Hindus and Muslims lest 
such obstacles multiply in future. 

And now about the maulvi. I believe be is most certainly on 
impostor. He stiid one thing to me; a leaflet issued in tlie name 
of some Muslim friends .suggests something altogether different. 
The things it mentions as having been said to him are alt gat 
uo. All that I wished to say was that he had made wrong use 
o: my name. What right have I to send him or anyone else 
out of Ahmedabad? However, the maaivi said that I was for 
him a respected elder and so 1 told him that, if he would take 
my advice, he should leave Ahmedabad. Neither he nor any 
other Muslim has a right to work in the name of the Khilafat 
Com^ttce or in my name without our permission. I put no trust 
in him at all,^ and ho carries no letter of authority from the 
Khilafat Committee. It Is, therefore, my advice to every Muslim 

< SelfHiuflbring m inoral discipline 
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not to listen to the maulvi or to any other person not authorized 
by the Khilafat Committee. 

The Muslims will not succeed in the great task of [securing 
j’ustictt on’] the Khilafat issue, and Hindus and Muslims together 
in that of winning swaraj till the two communities learn to be 
fearless, brave, self-sacrificing and truthful. They have need, 
therefore, of caution in every step they take. Every great struggle 
is accompanied by attempts by impostors to exploit the events for 
selfish ends. It is our duty to guard ourselves against all such 
attempts. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mamjivan, 21-11-1920 


10. CONDITIONS FOR SWARAJ AND PRACTICE 
OF UNTOUCHABILITT 

An innocent resolution of the Gujarat 'Vidyapith has created 
a commotion in Ahmcdabad, Bombay and elsewhere.* The reso- 
lution is to the effect that no school which excludes Antyajas^ will 
be recognized. It is but a corollary of a principle adopted by 
the Vidyapith, but it has hurt many Hindus and some have been 
telling me that I should not have raised the issue for discussion. 
There arc some who argue that my views on the practice of un- 
touchability are a blot on my Hinduism. Some others question 
my claim to be a Sanatani^ Hindu on the score of these views. 
My reasons for believing that I am one, I shall examine some 
other time. 

At the moment I merely wish to show that the Vidyapith 
has not adopted a new policy by passing the resolution it did. 
It would have been a new policy had it resolved otherwise. The 
Antyajas attend Government schools at present. There arc many 
such students in Bombay schools. There are some in the high 
schools in Gujarat, too. 


> The Oajarat Vidyapith had been established aa a national 
university without a Government charter. At a meeting of its senate on 
October 31, 1920, under the presidentship of Oandhyi, it was resolved that 
the so-called untouchables would not be excluded from any schools approved 
by the Vidyapith. 

3 The lowest caste among Hindus, traditionally regarded as untouchables 
* One who accepts the essentials of Hinduism as unalterable 
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If wc hiivo been soiuliiig Vah/itinsa^ t hiUlo'u tn such .scbools till 
now, shall wi; adopt a u<^w p«»Ufy and c•sch^dt! Anlyajtt cJiildrcu 
from national schools? Do w<! hope Jo win swaraj while r<tvi- 
ving the practic(! of unUmchabilily at the same lime.? 

Wc do not mind what hapiicns in trains, Imtels, eomfs and 
mills; shall wc, thmi, p(!i'pctuat<'t the pjaetiee in selutols alone where, 
all the time uudtu' teachers’ eyes, pupils can atJeinl only if lliey 
observe the ordinary rules of <*leauliness ? 

W<! do nf>t treat Muslims, I’.irsis, (Ihrisfians ;nul Jews as jin- 
touehables; if we do, we cannot hope to make them tmr breth- 
ren; shall we, then, treat the Atilvitjtix, who are a lijii!) of Hindu 
society, as untouchables even in si'hotds whieli (nipils belonging 
to non-Hindu eoiuinuuities ean attend? 

It has been charged against me tl»at, by getting the Viclya- 
pith to pass the rt!solulion in (pjestiotJ, I too have, by titis means, 
used coercion on Hindu society in the same manner that the 
Gov<Tnment tloes. I would humbly remhnl those who level this 
charge that I do uot prevent tliem from running scho«tls ataord- 
ing to their idetis, and I reqttest them not to prevent me. Where 
is coercioji in this? In fact, it is they who etnploy coercion on 
me by standing in my way. Is it right for them to pievetii 
those who believe that the practice of imtouchahility hampers 
our efforts to create a national consciousness from working for its 
rcmjwal? No one will hamper them if they try to set up vidya- 
piths with other ideals, whi<-h recogjuKc this practice as part of 
dharma. lliat you may be prevented by the impossibility jif 
succeeding in the attempt is a diflerent matter. 

I am firm in my view tfiat the practiee of tintnuchubitity is 
contrary to dharma . It is an instance of the evil of extremism 
in Hinduism. To keep alive exlrrmistu is dmnf>rahiifl and tti try to 
eliminate it through tafmskeharyn is s.ttyagrahii. Firmness in seek- 
ing and upholding truth— this is dharma. Firmness in holding on 
to an evil practice sanctioned hy r.ustom is adfiama^. 

Non-co-operation is a icience of purification. Unless wc have 
purified ourselves, wc cannot employ it. So long as we regard 
one of our own limbs as untouchable, we ourselves, Hindus, and 
our neighbours, the Muslims and others, will remain the 
untouchables that we have become. I am convinceai that the Hindu 
society has fallen because of iho evil of untuucfiability. 'I*!tanks 

* VaMnamt «« devotees of Visimu, one of the Hindu Trinity, and his 
inoamiidon, Krishna 

^ Pursuit of a wrong cause, or of the right cause in an unworihy manner 

* The opposite of dharma 
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to our sili, wo oursolvos have become uutouchubles. We looked 
upon the Antyajas as untouchables in the name of religion; the 
Government, too, has reduced us to the position of untouchables 
in the siuctirc belief that it was doing its duty in this. Like the 
Antyajas, wt; too have accepted ;is natural and carry the stigma, 
branded by foreigners, of being untouchables. Besides, just as we 
argue that tin; Antyajas themselves do not consider it an insult to 
be tr<!at(!d as untouchables, the Government too argues that we 
accept our infe.rior status as natural and that it is a few revo- 
lutionaries like Gandhi who, misleading the people, describe their 
natural .state a.s degradation. 

I entreat the Hindus of Gujarat not to stop, because of the 
prasent commotion, the great effort they are making in the non- 
co-operation raovemeut. If they look upon the practice of un- 
touchability as a part of dharma, they may be sure they will 
ncv(U' get .Swaraj. Perhaps they will argue that, in that case, they 
will prefer the present Government, Satanic as it is. The reply to 
thi.s is that, even under its rule, they will not be able to go on 
tniating as untouchables those whom they look upon as such; not 
only thi.s, but our present pitiable condition in which we find that 
all of U.S have b(tcomn Antyajas will become ever more so. Let us 
not forget thi.s self-evident truth. 

[Prom Gujarati] 

Namjmn, 21-11-1920 


/ /. TRIUMPH OF HOJf^VIOLENCE 

Wlustluir you speak of renunciation of the sword, or com- 
passion or peace or non-violence, the meaning is the same. The 
Govcnnncnt’.s latest resolution* is a triumph of this principle. The 
Government has given up, for the present, its intention of arrest- 
ing the AU Brothers® and me and has decided to try, instead, to 

* This resolution, roloased early in November 1920, stated, among other * 
thiiig.s, "... the Government have hitherto refrained from instituting crimi- 
nal proceedings, or taking any other action against those . . . who have ad- 
vocated simultaneously with non-co-operation abstention from violence, and 
they have instructed local Governments to take action against those persons 
only who . . . have by speech or writing openly incited the public to violence 
, , . [The Government] have been reluctant to interfere with the liberty of 
speech and the freedom of the Press ..." India in 19SlO. 

® Mahomed Ali (1871-1931) and Slmukat Ali (1873-1938). Both the 
brothers were nationalist Muslim politicians and took a leading part in the 
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(lofoat uou-co-optiraliou with tl»‘ Inm* nf UMstm, is, with 
till! liolp of till! iVloilt!iM(i's. For litis ilri isioH, llir, Ciovrnuitfitl anti 
till! peopli! may compliimtiiti’aoiiotiior. I ionk ttpotiit as a triumph 
(»f poaot'ftil war, tiiat is, of nott-vioiiTU-r. llatl wr lirt'itlrU to i-,my 
OH (ill* stnigght liiroitgii srcriT or op«'n tuwaMtitat intis tir hy Imrniiig 
down buiitiitigs or romovliig raihv.vy irarks, wo wotihl ttoi iiavo 
,siuxtu!(lt!tl ill I’ducatiiig pitliru*. npitiion and wotiltl not iiavr 
acquirwl tim strongtii to sprak out tin* trmh coni.igronHly; that is, 
we would not liave iieen ready or lit for swaraj. Iwi’n as late a* 
a year ago, we eotdtl not exfiress onr itleas as fm-iy as we do 
today. liy taking care that ilte (Joverninent sitould liave notliing 
to fear from us, we ourselves liave aetptited ronr.tge. We have 
Come to iiave. tlic eonfidetiee that, siiiee we otiisilvrs have no 
guilty tlumgiit in us, otliers ean tlu us no liarm. We have an 
insliiietive feeling (hat, as we do lutt inletul violenee to anyoite, no 
one will use. violence against us either, 

In this way the. atmosphere has liecome clean. We want to 
win swunij by changing people’s ideas tloongh the foiee of love 
and reason, tind this has obliged the (Joverninent also to rely on 
reason. It is ottly when, afr.iid of ottr opponent, we employ 
uticlean strength like his that we learn unclean w.iys and so become 
weak. In the re.sult, both sides brctune weak. If we meet 
uncleanliness with cleanliness, the lotitl result wouhl be less of 
uncleanlitiess and (lie people, the world, wotdil be the happier 
for this. Thus, peaee -mm-violenee— is ever vietorions. 'Ilte 
Government’.H resolution is a notable instance of such victory. 

We still do not have the spiiii of perfect peace among ns. 
The tongue has not yet become clean, the he.u i is not pure, Wc 
have anger in us. Because of this, our rein.uning jieareful duel 
not produce the effect it should. We shall have swaraj the tlay 
our struggle is free from all bitterness and the workers are per- 
fcctly sincere. The common people will do what we do. Ilic 
path taken by the eminent is followed by the rest.* 

The Government resolution has a sting in its tail, since in 
■our attitude, too, there is a simitar sting in the tail, ilow many 
of us accept non-violence as a matter of principle, as I do? My 
friend Shaukat Alt docs not tielieve in non-violence as a principle 
valid for all time; he believes in it only as a temjKirary expdient. 

KLhikfkt movomont. MdtommI AU, nratnr ftmi jnurnatisi, lad (ha Khiisfst 
delegsdoa to BngUiid in sitd was president of the Indian Natiunat Con- 
grass in 1923. 

*An allusion to the Shagmul Oita, ill, 21 
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He accepts non-violence as a policy. If all of us accorcisjfci- 
macy to non-violcncc and accept it as our chosen means, we 
have swaraj this very day. It is because I believe that we shall 
do this before^ long that I say we may get swaraj within a year. 
Of what value is swaraj without non-violence? The way to 
destroy adkarma is to establish dharma. The moment we declare 
solemnly that this regime is an enemy of dharma, we must 
learn to abide by dharma. How can a person who has no regard 
f(>r dharma point an accusing finger at another for being like 
him? What right has the kettle to call the pot black? Adhama 
can be destroyed only through dharma. If there is none to sub- 
mit to oppression, there can be no oppression. 

Since we have not become wholly truthful, the Government’s 
resolution is full of falsehood and hypocrisy. It says that, because 
our campaign is non-violent, the curbs on newspapers have been 
removed. This is not quite true. Some newspapers are still 
ha^ass(^d. As for people who have been imprisoned, the reason 
given is that they had incited people to violence. This also is 
not correct. These persons may not have been quite innocent in 
their language, but they certainly did not incite the people to 
violence; tiven if it is a fact that they did so, the Government 
has not succeeded in establishing their guilt. The law is that even 
if a man is, in fact, guilty, he cannot be punished unless his guilt 
is proved. In trying to discredit non-co-operation, the Government 
has had recourse to much hypocrisy. It says that non-co-opera- 
tion will spread anarchy. It knows, however, that simultaneously 
with non-co-operation, a new order is taking shape. Keeping 
away from the education provided by the Government docs not 
mean anarchy in education but means receiving education for 
freedom in place of the present education for slavery; keeping away 
from the Government’s courts does not mean increase in crime but 
settlement of disputes through boycott of councils does not 
mean rejection of laws — of restraint — ^but voluntary obedience 
to laws in the nature of self-imposed restraints instead of to arbi- 
trary laws; refraining from the use of foreign cloth does not mean 
going naked, but means the hallowed use, for protection of the 
body, of sacred cloth produced by the people with what art they 
possess; refusing to join as policemen in the Government’s service 
means enabling the people to protect themselves; thus, non-co- 

* Literally, p<mek moans "the five”, a board of arbitrators; an arbitrator 
or board of arbitrators in general 
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optiratiou witli (In; (iroviaiiiaom nic.nis jx-ilri i tti-njtfi.tlioii hy Uh^ 
2)0oi)lo among (.liimis<'lv<'s. 

If than! is no limit In tlm GovfTiimotii’s liypncrisy, tUnr is nn 
limit to its arrogance! oithtn*. To hold out falsi' thrrats is to tm 
arrogant. To maki; impossible claims is lo hr arrogant. The 
Govornincnt claims that it protects the cotmliy against external 
aggro.s.sbn and says tl lilt, were non-co-op<’r;i(iou to succeed, tlial is, 
were tint Goviirnmcnt to withdraw, tint counliy wouhl he wholly 
dcfcncclitss, like :i child, ;uhI an e.isy piey to iiiv.isitut !iy any 
nation. The truth of the matter is th.if, if cit-opet,ui*tn pirx'jtils 
among us, if we Hindus, Muslims, .Sikhs, (Ihiistiiins iuul I’.usis 
believe ourselves to he one n.ilion and lie ever feath'.s and self- 
reliant, if the piuiple pruduee their reriuiremenls of liiod, cloth- 
ing, etc. —in the country itself, no one will d.ue c.isi covetous 
eyes on India. 

Non-violence -peacefulness aloes not mean cow.iidice. It 
mciins the sjiiril of manliness in its perfection. Should India he 
over inviide.d in this nuumer, it shouUl defe.it the enrttiy hy its 
perfect non-violence or, if it e.timol thusenduie the enemy's piide, 
the Kshatriya communities in the counny Sikhs, Muslims a»id 
othitus —should give the aggressor his due. Non-vioience peace - 
does uot mean suhmissinn lo olliers, does not mean we.iknesH. He 
alone can forgive who is brave. When the hour comes for bidding 
good-bye to the Governmetit, Indi.i will not he lust ir less as she is 
today but will be radiating light in all directions. If anyone asks 
whether it is possible tlial we slumltl .see this day within u year, 
the only reply to .such a .sceptic l aii he th.ii, nidrss such a ilay 
comes, India will not he hi for swar.ij at all. If, tiun rover, sut h a 
h.appy day i.s to come, it will come tm\y thrmigli tion-violeni nim- 
co-operation. I for one see the day approaching neuier. 

In all humility I entreat our eldeis among the Moder.ites to 
sec the Government’s itisincerity aiul not to w.tlk into the snare 
laid by it. 

I do not go into the Government's charges t elating to etlucn- 
tton. If there luid been no co-operation from parents, the move- 
ment would not have progressed so far as it has done. I have 
advised sons to diaolrey parents, rcsjjectfully, only when tlie latter 
are without faith and the sons themselves possess soul-force. This 
advice is not immoral, or thoughtless or iiumaimerly. All Shastras 
give the young tlic right to think for themselves, 

The lesson to b« drawn from the (hivernmem’s resnlmiou is 
that, just as we have almost succeedecl in overcoming its armed 
might by our renunciation of arms, so also wr should slash its 
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snare of hypocrisy and duplicity with the golden knife of fearless 
truthfulness and not ignorantly walk into it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 21-11-1920 


12, INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDIA 

Delhi, 
November 21, 1920 

Asked whether he thought he would be able to run all the educational 
institutions in this country without taking any financial aid from the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gandhi replied: 

Yes, if I can carry the country with me, I think it is quite possible 
to run all the present institutions without any Government aid. 

In reply to the enquiry whether the success hitherto achieved by non- 
co-operation made him confident of its ultimate triumph, Mr. Gandhi said : 

Yes, certainly. 

To the question, “Arc the non-co-operation and the Kliilafat agitation 
really two separato movements or have they been merged into one anotlier 
for the realization of any particular object”, Mr. Gandhi said : 

Non-co-operation has been adopted by the country as a means 
to an end. It has been adopted for the rectification of the Khilafat 
wrongs, the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of swaraj. 

When Mr. Gandhi was asked if, in spite of all that was happening, he 
was still as sanguine as ever in the belief that India would attain self-govern- 
ment within a year or so, he said: 

I still consider it possible to attain swaraj in India within one 
year if India responds sufficiently, but whilst I think that the 
response is not quite as adequate as it might have been, it is 
adequate enough to make me not to despair of more in the near 
future, 

ifiWa, 23-11-1920 



i:l letter to a. f, amorewr 


Al.UiAftit, 
J^'mmhrr ’J;{ { 1920^ 

my UKARKST (3UARLIK*, 

I have yoiu' leltci’s aittl ymu' witr. Ilavr I linno you an 
injustice? I siinpiy wired saying I was Hying l«» semi ymi I 
(lid nut say you had accepted the post. And i said wJjat I did 
on the strength of our canive.rsation.* In any cas«* fherr will in; 
no pressure whals<K!ver irrought U> lutar otj yon. Yott will simply 
do what you can for tin; Muslim University. 

Yes I realize the ne;ces.sity of {nitting the I'.nglish (oniirc- 
tion on a pure basis. In its present eomitiion it is h.nefnl. lint 
I am not as yet sure that it must he ended at .my cost. It m.iy 
be that tin; Knglisit teanperament is not responsive n* a st.tins «jf 
pe.rSsct equality with the black and the Intnvn r.ues, l‘hen the 
English must be made to retire fnmi Imii.i. Hut I .tm nut pte- 
paiv.tl to reject the possilnlity of an honottritie eqn.dity. The 
conn«!C,tbn must end on the cle.irest possible piimfih.ti the English 
have hopelessly failed to re.alize the lirsi principle of jeligion, 
namely, ijrotherlKtod of matt. 

Baro Dada’s^ letter Itas not been received by me. It tn.ty lie 
in the Ashram or it may be received liy me tomorrow on reach- 
ing Dolhi. I have duly telegrajihed to you. 

I cannot wire any message m Dr. Dutt.t but if Ihrte » 
yet time 1 sltall endeavour to write out sometiting for him, 

X do hope you are keeping well. 

X do not wonder at the Gujarati childrett having lieen with- 
drawn.* I do not thijik you have hist anything. You cannot 
whittle down principles to keep a single Imy. I h.»vr not told y«iu 

> It was in tlio year 1920 that nit Novrtntirr 23 (htittlliUi was in Atiiiarh 
where he had gone to attend a maotinK of the Khliafat (tnmmiiliio. 

> Charles Freer Andrews (1871-1940): Engtkit miMlonary. auihur, laiuca- 
tionist, and a cliMn associate of Oaitdiiiji 

' > During Andrews’s visit to Ggiarat in October hblO, when be was with 

Oandhyi for a few days 

* Dwyendranath Tagoroj phil4MO{>bor brolhw of Rabiiuiraiiatb Tagtins: 
was an admirer ofOandhiji's non-ca«iperation profframme in |irinci|itr 

s Presumably because Brahmin and non-Brahmin cliiklren were smiled Hi 
dine together at Santlnikotan Ashram 
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what I am suffering for having got the senate [pass the] resolution* 
[as suggested] in your letter. They have threatened to boycott 
me completely. But my position is absolutely clear. I do not 
want swaraj at the cost of the depressed classes or any classes 
for that matter. It will not be swaraj at all in my sense of the 
term. My belief is that the instant India is purified India 
becomes free and not a moment earlier. Only I must fight the 
greatest devil of all— this Government— with all my might and 
in doing so I shall be automatically fighting the lesser ones. This 
threat of boycott is giving me the keenest pleasure for I feel that 
there I am on still purer ground. In fighting the Government, 
the motives of co-workers can be mixed. In fighting the devil 
of untouchability I have absolutely select company. 

With love, 

Tours^ 

Mohan 

From a photostat : O.N. 956 


14, SPEECH ON NON-CO-OPERATION, AGRA^ 

November 23, 1920 

Mr. Gandhi began by referring to the recent Hindu-Muslim disturbances 
at Agra and congratulated the people for settling the dispute without the inter- 
vention of the authorities. He said it grieved him to see a disorderly meeting 
as that would not enable them to attain swaraj. He said the procession* wasted 
time and huge meetings did not servo the purposes for which they were held. 
They both wasted time and he would perhaps have to take a vow that ho 
would not go out in a procession and would not address huge meetings. India 
was in mourning for the 1,500 killed at the Jallianwala Bagh and he could 
not tolerate the idea of music and procession while in mourning. He regretted 
that foreign articles were used in the decorations and buntings and foragn 
candles and lamps were used for the illumination. These methods would not 
help them to get the Khilafat wrongs righted and to attain swaraj. 

He said he had come to address the students only and would soon leave 
the meeting to address them at his residence, where only students could attend. 

* Vide footnote I, p. 7. 

* Delivered at a large public meeting presided over by Abul Kalam 

Azad 

* Gandhiji and others had been taken to the meeting-place in a procession 
which lasted two hours and w.as accompanied by a band; the route had been 
lavishly decorated. 
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lie said In; rcnardwl tlin (rtwinmciii .is .S.H.iiiir .iit,| w.is iiiiihdrm lli.it j,waraj 
could bo altain<;d iti tme your iC tlw jnandr liriMtur tnitbliil and tirbavnl 
Tbc(it>von«uoiii<;all<-dId»»iiis.im‘,* hut he know hr w.w imt ins.uir. Hr wmdd 
moot the dccoUful (lovoiumnit wiili tntih. Hr niKod ihr l.twvi* fu nive up 
praciicr, iho t:.iudidutc» to lioyroti thr niumils lUid (hr voirrs mu t.. vote. 
He .s.aid the sottiug up of a ehamA as a oamiid.Mr w.is itilii uhnis. l ltr Initrmii 
cracy would l.mgh at him ami ut Ihr projtlr hir smh ariimis nmt .is iwariy 
would not lx; attained in this inaitiirr, they would ridindr l«i(h.' 

The. trader, 26-ll-l*mi) 


15. STKKTJl A'i S TUDKMi S' MEKil.Sd, .MiHA* 


Mvmhrt 113^ fg^O 

At no tuha' pl.ifo h.ivo I Imeti us uuh.ijipy ,is I Irli ufiri nuu. 
hig hen;. Wilh alt lliLs coiiltssiHu, y,n! will jud hrlp mr in my 
mlssitm hern. Wlutn tlinc is so mtn h tUsnidm . t.«w . .»n I .,tlvisc 
StutlciU.s tu Iciivn t',()ll(;g(* ? 

* # « 

Wn an; tli/./.Ietl by the sliinttig lusiic td tnn i li.iins .mit bnk 
upon them as tlut symlwils nf* «»ui llnvd.im. si.iir |„r mHui] 

bt:sp«ak.H .slavery of the worst kind. ^ 

• ♦ ♦ 

Speaking about ttie tiniidity imluml by tlirir nlui aiiun, tfiuidhiji mtid t 

We may fed in our he.uT any mr.nmr of tievotiim for Titiik 
Mahamj, but where is the stutlent wlui will rxpirss it freely? 

• • * 

For us, fear has !«-eome sytHmymmjs with life. What is the 
U.SO of that etlucation which thtes not help ns t,, oveuoine fear 
but which, on the contrary, stieiigthens it 1 What kiitcl of ail 
education is it wliich docs not te.u!i us i., f.dlow truth .oid t» 
cultivate devotion for the coumry? 


‘ Lord ahclnwford, the Viceroy, had (baicribml tki.dhiji’i non roHaiwralion 
progmmmo «• “the mmt foolbh at all ftmliah ichrmrt’*, 

»A low^iMte person considered untom lishie by oriittHlos Hindus 
• L speech Oiutdiiiji mid die siudenis left the ineriing m CjuiidhUi 

wuhM to addim them leimrately. Pur « report of this tpert-h, aM* the fiitliiw 

mg uem* 

< "nju and similar items which fultow are esirai ird from Maluulrv IJesal's 
aocount of the tour pub!ijdH>d In 
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But my argument is not merely that we should give up this 
education bocausts it is bad. My argument is that we ought not 
to receive it because it is provided by those who hold us in 
slavery. From his owner a slave will npt learn the lesson of 
freedom. This Empire has become defiled; even if this Satanic 
Empire should propose to give me training for freedom, I may 
not receive it. 

No matter what the quality of this education, what is its 
source ? Why arc you taken in because they teach you big books ? 
They do not give you real education in freedom, only deceive you 
into believing that they do. In point of fuct, it is with money 
stolen from the country that they give you this education by 
which you arc taken in, and that is like using money stolen from 
a man to teach him to drink. 

)|i iK * 

As a boy, I loved my parents as Shravana’ loved his. I be- 
lieve in God, too. Would I, then, ask anyone to do something 
in disregard of his parents’ wishes ? However, one’s parents, too, 
wort! creat(!d by God and I have been arguing that, when parents’ 
wishes conflict with God’s command, one should obey the latter. 

Those of you who feel in the depth of their heart that they 
will not learn lessons of freedom in schools run by an Empire 
such as I have described, who hear a command from God that, 
in order to secure freedom, they need to shake off this slavery, 
should reason with their parents respectfully. If you feel that 
this is a house on fire, that you have no choice but to run out of 
it, only then should you abandon it. I feel all the twenty-four 
hours that I cannot live a moment longer under this Empire and, 
if you feel tlui Siime way, you would not want to ask if alternative 
schools had be(!n provided for you. Leaving your school or col- 
lege without making conditions is the first lesson in freedom. If, 
however, you do not have patience enough to occupy yourselves 
after leaving your school with collecting funds for a free school 
till one is sot up, if you do not have patience to live by begging 
meanwhile, most certainly do not leave your school. 

You should get training for bodily labour, Wlicn an English 
boy comes out of school or college, he certainly has the strength 
for such labour. If, howeven-, your only ambition, after complet- 
ing your education, is to be lawyers or the Government’s hacks, 
the present schools and colleges arc the only ones for you. If 

I A youth, in the Ramyana, who was devoted to his aged parents and 
carried them on his shoulders to various places of pilgrimage 


XIX-2 
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you uiulcirsuuul the tligiiity of the juicutiit pf.uttico of minlhukari^ 
which is followed in Miiharushtru even today, yoti »luudd even 
live by begging and study. If y<nt liave iwt acquit rd the 
strength for this, I do tiot want to win the rotmtty’s fiTcdom 
through you. 

Tills education is an education in atheism, One who, in spite 
of it, has faith in Goil, who has mastenal the senses, h.is observed 
the vow of non-stealing and practised noti-violene«* such a one 
may claim to hear the voiee of eonseienn', I, therefore, .tddress 
myself only to those students who have been trained in self-eoiitroi 
and I tell tlnun that th<7 may unhesitatingly leave eoUege if they 
hear the command of CJotl. 

I waul only such students as have the strength, when the lime 
comes, to sacrifice themselves, to mount the gallows, to heg. 
You may leave college only if the ciuel injustice done to the 
country and to the Muslims has kiiulled a iiie in your heatts.^ 

[From Gujaratij 

J^avajivati) 8 - 12-1920 


•Gollefting aims from door IndtKirj iiirratty, iltr i-nltmiiiin oi hooey hy 
the Ij«o moving from flower to tiower. Here tfie relrteme t» to the |irArtire of 
atudentt without meant of tupiHirt having itteir meals with ilifleretit famtliet 
by tuna. 

*'nie rejxirl of the tjieech in ‘/A* itaifer. 2ti.l |.|‘I20, emit ihtw ! "IHi 
addrew WM fur ttndentt of over Hi yean oi age. Vitdence iMigtu in im rate to 
be mcd. Some ofliii Mohamuncaan friend* told him that they nieii non-eix 
operation but if thi» would fail they would u*e the sword. He wa* agaiitil ilw 
ute of the iword. The itudeiji* who left the iiuiitniiotM mM»i, in » a»e their 
guardian* refuted them pecuniary help, break ttonet or Iteg and mniinue their 
ttudiet, thut supporting themtelvct and their guru. tJnly ihoae who were pre- 
pared to suffer mutt leave acituoli and enlleget unmndiiiniially, but they ahouid 
not go out limply on account of eacitemont. 

When the lecture wai over he inviiwl the atudetit* to aik any queatlona 
they IHasd. One student asked whether any student could go to ibigland or 
any other Buis^an country for technical or any cducaiUm. Mr. Handhi aald 
he would not like it, but if the student wanted to ipi he enuhl, as he regarded 
all European countries alike. Tlte student again aaked if he i mthl go to Japan 
09 ? the United States at iltcy were iudependeni emtnirie*. Mr. Uandhi aaid he 
Ml^ed idl of them alike. They were not India." 



16. TELEGRAM TO JAIRAMDAS DAULATRAM^ 

[On or after November ?3, 1920] 

WILL GKRTAINLY DISSUADE PEOPLE AGAINST SOCIAL AS DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM POLITICAL BOYCOTT. HOLD LATTER ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY. 

From a photostat : S.N. 7353 


17. MORE DIFFICULTIES 

The resolution* of the senate of the Gujarat National Uni- 
versity in regard to Mr. Andrews’ question about the admission 
of children of the ‘depressed’ classes to the schools affiliated to that 
University is reported to have raised a flutter in Ahmedabad. 
Not only has the flutter given satisfaction to a Times of India 
correspondent, but the occasion has led to the discovery by him of 
another defect in the constitution of the senate in that it docs 
not contain a single Muslim member. The discovery, however, I 
may inform the reader, is no proof of the want of national charac- 
ter of the University. The Hindu-Muslim unity is no mere lip 
expression. It requires no artificial proofs. The simple reason why 
there is no Mussulman representative on the senate is that no 
higher educated Mussulman, able to give his time, has been found 
to take sufficient interest in the national education movement, 
I merely refer to this matter to show that we must reckon with 
attempts to discredit the movement even by misinterpretation 
of motives. That is a difficulty from without and easier to deal 
with. 

The ‘depressed’ classes difficulty is internal and therefore far 
more serious, because it may give rise to a split and weaken the 

'Juiramdas Daulatram; a Congress loader of Sind. This telegram was 
sent in reply to Jairamdas’s telegram of November 23, 1920, from Nowbad 
in Hyderabad, Sind, which road : “Several Hindu non-co-operators including 
Durgadas Govindnand Ohoitharam Ghansliy.am Jairamdas and Editor Hindu 
and others met today. Discussed suggestions of social boycott opinion unanimous 
against social boycott being advised because inexpedient hindrance to our move- 
ment and giving innumerable opportunities for tyranny urg(! you kindly twe 
your influence in tliis matter.” 

* Vide footnote 1, p. 7. 
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cause —no cause can survivit inlcrnal tltflkuhics if flu'y arc ijulc- 
iinitcly multiplied. Yt'.t there can litj lui surremicr in ilm matter 
of principles for the avohlanwi of splits. You caiimH promote a 
cause when you are undermining it by surrendning its vital parts. 
The ‘depros.sed’ clusstis prohhun is a vital part of the cause, .Swaraj 
is as inconceivable without full reparation to the ‘depressed' 
classes as it is impossible witlumt re.d Himht-Muslim unity, in 
my opinion wo have becon»«^ 'pariahs of tlic ICmpinr' be»Mu.sc wc 
have created ‘pariahs’ in our midst. The slave-t»wner is always 
more hurt than the slaves. We siiall be unlit t«> gain sw.iraj so 
long as we would keep in lamdage a iiflh of the population of 
liimlustan. Have we not made the ‘pari.df cr.ivvl on his belly? 
Have we not segregate<l him? And if it is ieli;»ion so to treat 
the ‘pariali’, it is tite religion of the while r.ue to segreg.ife us. 
And if it is no argument h»r the white r.u-es to s.iv that we arc 
satisfied witli the ba<lge of <iur inferiority, it is h'ss tor us to s.ay 
that the ‘pariah’ is satisfied with his. Our slavery k contpletc 
whett w(! begin to fmg it. 

The (Jujarat senate therefeuv eounletl the eosi when it refused 
to bend before the storm, 'riiis non'co-oper.ition is .» jinicess of 
self-purification. We may not cling to putihi » ustoms and tdaim 
the pure bt)on of swaraj. Untouch.d>lliiy, I bold, is a r iwtom, 
not an integral part of Hinduism, The wtiritl b.is adv.mcrd in 
thought, tiiougU it is .still barbarotis in action. Ami no religion 
can staml that whi<;h is not b.isetl oti fmnlameni.il truths. Any 
glorification error will de.stroy a religion .ts .sundy as tlisregard of 
a disease is bound to destrtiy ii Imdy. 

This Government of our.s is an ttnscrupiilous eorjroriti bn. It 
has ruled by dividing Mussulmans from Himius. It is quite capa- 
ble of taking advantage of the ittternal weaknesses of Hiiidusim. 
It will .set the ‘depressed’ elawses ag.unst the rest of the Hindui, 
non-Brahmins against Brahmins, The Gujarat senate resolution 
doe.s not end t!u' trouble. It tneiely points out the ddlicuity. 
The trouble will end only when tlie iniis.ses ami classes tif Hindui 
have rid thcntsclvcs of the sin of tuuoiichability. A Hindu lover of 
swaraj will as assiduously york Ibr the amelioration of the lot of 
the ‘depressed’ classes as he works Ibr Hindu- Muslim unity. Wc 
must treat them as our brothers and give them the lame rigliti 
that wc claim for ourselves. 

Xmii India, 24-H-i920 



18. COUNCIL ELECTIONS^ 


The elections in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere have 
demonstrated the success of non-co-operation about Councils, in 
so far as the voters are concerned. In some cases not a single 
voter seems to have registered his vote. What will the so-called 
representatives do ? They know that the voters have refrained from 
going to the polls not out of laziness but out of deliberation. They 
know, too, that thousands of voters have declared in writing 
their intention not to be represented. The members had ample 
opportunity of acting on the electors and convincing them of the 
desirability of voting. They cannot complain [of] intimidation 
or even picketing. For the instructions were not to picket, and, as 
far as I am aware, the instructions were implicitly followed. In the 
face of these facts, is it not the clear duty of the members declared 
to have been elected not to have anything to do with the Council? 
The electors have shown in no uncertain terms that they do not 
want to have anything to do with the reformed Councils. The 
members will reduce representative institutions to an absurdity if 
they persist in going to the Council when they have the clearest 
possible mandate to the contrary. 

If the so-called representatives do not obey the mandate of their 
electors, the course of the latter is quite clear. They must form 
voters’ associations, and through these bodies pass votes of no- 
confidcncc; they must address their respective members notifying 
their disapproval of their conduct in allowing themselves to be 
declared elected. It follows, too, that the electors must not on any 
account whatsoever take any work from these members. For 
them the Council docs not exist. They must not seek any relief 
through it. The next trial of the voters will commence when the 
Council is opened, if at all, in the face of this verdict. The temp- 
tation to air grievances by having questions put in the Council 
will be very great. The electors will have to resist the temptation. 

But let us hope for the good name of our country that the 
members themselves will bow to the verdict so emphatically de- 
clared by the electors. 

Toung India, 24-11-1920 


1 Elections for the various Legislatures took place in November 1920; 
those for the Bombay Legislative Council were held on November 16. 
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Vandit Gungarain Sharma'H' Iriifr' rr^nnUicanl rlsrvvhrrfi is 
a seasonable contribution Kf tlir question of u.ilional niuration. 
He has oven been making a iiscful exprrimrul in primary etlucation 
in the Punjab, and is aide to throw a ftootl of light on tins very 
important problem. His refusal l<i take (lovermuent grant and 
afliliate his .school makes his st^lieme speei.dly .iiiraelive. It has 
received the blessings of Pandit Madaii Moh.m M.ilaviyaji and Mfr, 
Shastriar. The [jiogramme is ambitious and well thought otit. 
The .scheme is inexpensive. My lear is that it is «tvei’w«*ig!itcd 
with loo many items. But tnte ha.s hardly the right to eriiirizc 
an experiment without earefid study on the spot. I question the 
advisaltility of introdueing a knowhulge of English in any selieine 
of primary edueation. In my optnhm millions of boys ami girls 
of this country do not need to know Pngtisli .u all. They need 
ideas rather than langtjuges, And I wouhi give even little children 
ideas about swaruj and tUher essential mailers wiilnntt their having 
to wait for higher literary knowledge. 'I‘he preseni sy.siem and 
method of education (ill a ht>y with m.my useless facts and leave 
him without proper mental devehqnneiu till he Irgins to receive a 
higlKSchool training. Thus we have cotne i<» think tptiie nnwarrun- 
ta% that wc cannot imhihe true Ulra.s of liherty, religiim, etc., 
without a knowledge t»f English, ami have therefore matte of it a 
fetish. 

The more interesting part tif Pandit (iangarttm .Sharmn's letter 
lies in the Information he imparts about the dillh idties jdaced in 
his way by the local ofTieials and the startling ligures he prcxiuces 
regarding the ‘progres.s’ of primary ediicatitm in the Punjab. It 
would appear that In 1844, in a {xipidation of 127 hikhs, there 
were 30,000 indigenous srltuois, catering lur 4 lakhs of children. 
In 1918-19, with a population of lUO lakhs, there were only 933 
indigenous schools and 4,171 Government schools, catering in all 
for 239,332^ children. If the figures arc correct, the state of primary 
education in the Punjab is worse now than it was in 1849, i.c., 
before British occupation. Yet wc are told tiiiit if we nationalize 
education, we cannot finance it! 


* A OongroM worker in the Ptnvjab 

* Not reproduced hero 
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There are other equally damaging figures and facts Pandit 
Gangaram Sharma has shown me. I must deal with them later. 

Young India, 24-11 >1920 


20. TELEGRAM TO NARANDAS GANDHT 

[On or after November 24, 1920Y 

BOYS SHOULD REMAIN FIRM AVOID ROWDYISM SHOULD UNDERGO 
DAILY DRILL STUDY AT HOME TILL NEW HIGH SCHOOL OPENED 
OR TILL PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL® NATIONALIZED. THEY MUST 
CONFER WITH PARENTS AND GENTLY BEAR DOWN OPPOSITION 
IF ANY. CONSULT BANKER"* THREE ' SCHOOLMASTERS HAVE 
OFFERED SERVICES. 

From a photostat ; S.N. 7354 


21. TELEGRAM TO C. Y. CHINTAMANP 

[On or after November 25, 1920y 

AM CERTAINLY OPPOSED ANY CANVASSING'^ BY NON-CO-OPERATORS 
FOR ANYBODY. IT WAS BECAUSE I FOUND INCLINATION TAKE 
SIDES THAT I BEGAN WARNING NON-CO-OPERATORS AGAINST 

I This was sent in reply to Narandas Gandhi’s telegram of November 23, 
1!)20, from Bombay, which read; “Three hundred students Gokuldas School left 
today addressed by Narandas and Vithaldas meeting again Thursday please 
advise.” 

® Narandaa’s telegram was received by Gandhiji on November 24. 

3 Gokuldas Tcjpal High School, Bombay, which was abandoned by 300 
students because it received a Government grant 

* Shankarlal Banker; asocial worker and labour leader of Ahmedabad. He 
was also associated with The Bombay Chronicle and Satyagraha Sabha, Bombay, 

5 Sir G. Y. Ohintamani (1880-1941); prominent journalist, author and 
politician; I.aw Member in Viceroy’s Council, 1920-22; president of the Liberal 
Federation in 1923 and 1927 

« This telegram was sent in reply to Chintamani’s telegram of November 25, 
1920, fromjhansi, which read: “Mr. Shaukatali refers at your meeting here follow- 
ed by alleged private instruction interpreted as your desire that non-co-operators 
miut opijosc my candidature especially. Some of your followers since acting 
against me in your name inducing electors vote for one of my opponents. I 
feel sure this could never bo your intention and request you wire friends ac- 
cordingly. Kindly wire reply.” 

7 In regard to Legislature elections under the Montagu-Ohelmsford Re- 
forms, held in November and December, 1920 
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THAT TEMl*TATION. FtlUTIIKU TUAN TlJtS t MAY NOT tU). NO 
ONE HAS AUTHORITY IN MY NAME ANY OANDIHATK 

JIIANSI ELSEWHERE HOPE IE YOU EINH MAjORITY VOTERS JHANSI 
AGAINST ANY ELECJTION YOU WH.I. HESPEtvr OUNSITniKNOV’s 
WISH. ' 

From n photostat : S.N. TSfili 
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.hturmhet 2ti, IH20 

I spoke to you it few nionlhs Hg«» uImhH M-lf-t tiutnil,' 'rotlay 
also, the purpose of my visit here is H» spe.ik, as I uiitlrisfantl (he 
matter, on tlie same subject. It is being s.ihI these days that I 
am putting wiki itleas into sttnle.nts' heatls. With a full sense of 
responsibility, I tloe.lare that I am doing nothing of the kind, I 
can never think of putting stick ideas intt> their he.uls. 1 was 
also a student once and I ditl everything in my student ttays with 
full re.spcct for e.ldcrs, 1 am, moreover, tlie father of llmr sons and 
I have had hundreds of boys who eamc tt» me aiul to wlnmi ! 
still claim to be a father, ‘rhat being so it is impossible th.tt I should 
utter any words intended to put wiUl iileas into people’s he, ids. 

But these arc days when the elders feel th.it throngli my present 
activities T am doing them injustice, that I !i.tve also departed a 
little from truth, which I say I scrupulously follow, ami that my 
language today lacks the moderation to which I lay claim. 
I have given thought to all tiiis but my soid tells me tliat I am 
not immotleratc in my language. All that 1 say ! say wiili a 
calm mind and with the lUmust deltlieration. The fact is that the 
delusion under which I labouretl in December last has vanished 
and so the language 1 speak today is lUderent hunt what 1 s|mkc 
then.* However, I have only been descrihing things as they are. 
If I saw that a thing was unclean and I ditl not say that it was so, 
I would violate truth and be guilty of lack of considenithm for 
othen. In describing a thing as it is, there is no lark ol' considera- 
tion for others but only respect for truth. To be sure, perfect truth 


* Rjctractfnl from MahiMlrv mrntmi itf ii*tir 

a Vidi Vul XVII, p, 42. 

aGandhijt had fiudi in iho fitkM at ilio Ihityi t;««vrinitrMf ^hhI liidi 
advocatod tho acceptance of the Mofihmti^Cthrtiniifnrit Krftiriiiji m tin tkniirrii 
Swioa held at Amritiar in Pecfinber 1919, 
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is in silence alone but, so long as it is necessary to employ language, 
it can reflect the perfect truth only when I describe a situation to 
you exactly as I see it. 

A report of a speech by Panditjii has appeared in The Leader. 
I observe that it was published with his consent. I wish to draw 
your attention to one sentence in it: “Give thought to everything 
and do as your conscience bids you.” I want to tell you the same 
thing. And if you have any doubt about what your conscience tells 
you, if you are not able to come to a decision in your mind, do not 
accept what I or anyone else may say but accept only what Panditji, 
whom you all revere, says. I have come across no holier man 
than he; I see no living Indian who has served India more than he 
has done. What is our relation, Panditji’s and mine? I have 
revered him ever since I returned from South Africa. I have pour- 
ed forth my troubles to him on innumerable occasions and received 
consolation from him every time. He is certainly as an elder brother 
to me. 

This being our relation, I can tell you nothing else than that 
you should act as I ask you to do only if you feci in your heart of 
hearts that what I tell you is the only truth. If, on the other hand, 
you argue that we are both your leaders and that you have to 
choose the advice of the one or the other, do only what Panditji 
asks you. If you have the slightest misgiving, do not follow me; 
in fact, it would be to your harm to do so. Panditji is the patriarch 
of this University; he is its founder, its soul, and it is our duty to 
respect him. If you have the slightest doubt about my being right 
in seeing the error which I do on Panditji’s part in this matter, do 
not accept my advice. A gentleman came and told me that, if I 
came to Banaras, in the present state of Panditji’s health, my 
visit would give him a painful shock and that we might even lose 
him. He hoped my visit would not kill Panditji. Who am I that 
I could kill Panditji? If by killing him we mean killing his soul, 
that is impossible. But this gentleman saw in my visit Panditji’s 
death. He told me that the students would accept my advice and 
leave the University, that in this Panditji would see his life’s work 
destroyed and it would kill him. I was a little amused by this. I 
felt that the gentleman did not know Panditji. Panditji is no 
coward to throw away his life over a matter like this. 

No doubt the University is Panditji’s very life, but it seems 
to me truer to s'ay that India is his life. He is an optimist. Rightly 
does he believe that no one can harm India, that no one has the 


* ^{aclan Mohan Mataviya 
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reins of the. country in his haiul, tliul they are in the hands of 
God and lie will look after its w<‘lfiiri*. ICveu so, 1 sent him a 
telegram' and Panditji sent mo a cum‘te<»us reply welcoming me to 
Banaras. 

Panditji feels that souu’ of you have been acting wilhtnu taking 
due thought and that, if you ac.t without thinking, you will have 
nowhere, to stand on. If, however, you think that it is a sin to 
continue .studies in this University, you should leave if imme* 
diaUdy and you will have Pandiiji’s hlessiugs in that. If your 
soul, however, is not on fire, listen i<» Pamlitji r.uher tlum to me. 

It is only when ytuir aefion is pure, when your nmtive is pure 
and the result is pure, that the action ran have been ijispired by 
your cc)nseiene<\ 'I'liere is, Imwever, another rrstricti«»n which 
the sha.str.is lay down in this utattrr. He alone who praelises non- 
violence, is truthful and keeps the vow of non-hoarding, ran elairu 
that he has hud a eommami from tlie eonseienee within, If you 
are not a bralmachan\ if you hav<‘ uo «‘ompas,sion in your heart, 
no regard for modesty and truth, you eajtnot elaim any netion of 
yours to liave been inspired ity your eonseieiue. If, on the either 
hand, you have, a heart sueh as I have tieseribed, if yem have 
given up Western ways, if you have thiil in the pure temple of 
yourheiu't, you may luspeelfully disobey even ymtr pairiiis. If you 
are in such a state, yon are free and can act on your e»wn. I kjjtiw 
that in the We.st there is a jKiwerfuI trejul lowanis licence. But I 
have no cle.sire to see students in India take to such licence, If, 
in this hallowed Banaras, in ihi.s .snernt place, I wislietl to Uirn 
you to ways of licence, I would he unworthy of my task. 

Why do I tell students that it is their duty to leave scluails and 
colleges? Do I want to imin your stutlies? No. I am given to a 
life of study, even today I am a student, but I want m tell yon 
that the man who htis not receive*! rtlmaiion liir freedom -and 
you may he sure this is imt to he had by reading Mill *in "Liberty" 
— cannot he taken to he a free man, ’riic etlnealion yon receive 
is base compared to even what an Arab Isiy gets. A Ifiend from 
that side was here and he tells me that tlir rdticaiiun our tmys get 
does not amount even to one-fourth of what the laiys in Ins country 
get. You will not Bnd a single student there who will HC(|uiciice in 
the rule of this Empire. They were on'ered facilities o! the post, the 
telegraph and trams, were tempted with the bait of aeroplantai, 
were promised that their sandy stiil, whkli is grnrrally «i hot that 

‘ "Telegram to Maihm Mslaviya", ntHuii N«*vrm!»rr 20, l‘»20. 

*Ono who observes ceiibney 
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one can cook khichdi^ on it in a few minutes, would be made cooler; 
promises were held out that big institutions would be opened for 
their education; but the boys there refused to have them. They 
receive very good education in their religion. That is what you 
need. In the circumstances in which you pursue your studies, 
you can only learn to fear man. I would say, on the other hand, 
that he alone is a real M.A. who has given up the fear of man 
and has learnt to fear God. Any education you receive will have 
justified itself only when you have become so stfong that you will 
not beg of anyone for your living. It will have justified itself when 
the feeling has grown in you that, so long as you are strong of 
limb, you need not humble yourselves before anyone for a livelihood. 

British historians say that three crores in India do not get two 
square meals daily. In Bihar the majority of people subsist on a 
stuff called sattu which is useless as nourishment. When I saw 
people swallowing this sattu — maize flour — ^with water and chillies, 
my eyes used to blaze with fire. If you were to have such food to 
cat, how long would you survive ? In that land of Ramachandra, 
in that holy land of King Janaka% people today get no ghee, not 
even milk. In such conditions, how can you rest in peace? If we 
do not get an education which makes a Mazzini out of every one 
of us, our education is of no value. If you cannot cat your food 
in freedom, you should have the strength to starve to death and 
remain free. 

I am told that in Arabia and Mesopotamia boys have educa- 
tion of this kind. They are ready to fight the British. They have 
arms with them. We lack them, but in her love of truth India has 
a great store of soul-force and this is why we are able to fight 
oppression. Tulsidas^ counsek us to keep away from the wicked. 
This Empire, I say, is Satanic and it is our duty, therefore, to keep 
away from it. Keeping away from it can mean nothing less than 
hijrat*, but I do not counsel that. Where should we go, keeping 
away in that manner? I see no place of shelter unless it be the 
Indian Ocean or the Bay of Bengal. But Tulsidas has said that, 
should it be impossible to keep away from the wicked altogether, 
we may remain at some distance. If you fail to acquire the strength 
for non-violent non-co-operation like Sita’s, who refused to look at 
Ravana’s delicacies and to accept the services of his maid-ser- 


• A preparation of rice and pulses cooked togeLher 

* A philosopher-king of ancient India; father of Sita in the Ramayana 

* A sixteenth-century Hindi poet; author of Ramachantanumasa 

♦ Emigration enjoined on Muslims when faced with religious persecution 
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vaals, living wholly on fniit.s growing in Ashukav.nika', f Imvfi 
not the least doubt that liulia would be ruiiuul, wonltl lor ever rot 
in .slavery. 

I do not wish lo go into why this Kmj>ire is •Salanie. But 
an Knipire which has been guilty of the utnauties in the Punjuh,! 
whicli killed children six or seven years <ild by niaking tliem 
walk in the heat, which dishonoured vvtunen, whieh has said 
that the ofiicials who did :dl this had eoininitfeil no erhnes btjt 
had sav<‘d it.s rule to .study in the schtiols cil' such an Entpirc 
is, to my luitul, the grea(e.st mlhmmti of all. To I’anditji, an 
elder brother lo me, this .seems to be tlbarina. My shaslras 
do not teach me .so. ! cannot learn horn Rav.in.i the the. 

Koran or the Bible. I would learn the (Hin hum one who had 
.studied it with reverenee. How ean I learn it f'oim one who lake.H 
Iif[Uor? I can give you no idea ol' liow mneh my sind is on lire, 
1 served this Bmpire l!»r iHl years, t <lo not ine.m, ol course, that 
I did anything wrong in that. Only, I ean serve it no longer, for 
I have been a witness to the t’nujab .itrocilies. Ni*l only this; { 
also see that for many years tmw this l-'.m|iiie has hern britij'.itig 
such ruinathm to tlie eountry that the Ihiitjah atrocities are noihitig 
in comparison. When 1 was yonr age, I read H.ulabhai NaorojiV 
Vwerty and ('n-Iiiitixh UttU in Indin. lias the "progressive drain*’* 
of India’s wealth, winch it described convincittgly, diminwhed 
today? Is it imt a fact that the expenditure on the army has 
been rising? Has not the expetuliturr on pensions increased? If 
• the answers to the.se <|nestionH are in the ailirtnalive, ! would 
say: ‘Iiet I.or<l Kinha' or any other person like him be ap|Ktittted 
Governor -let even a person like I'amiiiii be apiwdnied Vherroy — 
I would not go and salute such a prrsott,' The real ii 

that, under this rule, our shivery has been steatlily increasing. WIten, 
moreover, the slave is »la.«/,led by thr lustre of bis chain that 
binds him, ht» enslavement is complcir. t assert that we are more 


* III dm RamafaiM, n aardni in tanika wlirtr Sii« wss kr j»t nfn r she 
was earrieel olF liy Riivana 

* Duriiut liw! ifisorifers in I'llUj mi/s Vnl. XVII. iui. 

* m2.'>*ltd7; jiiniifer Imli.in ni.iitstman, rtlh’ciinKair’Iy •rttl.'it "dir (iinmi 

QldManofIiidia’’ii»ic*K|rui. Iinli.Hi <*^.n«.r**, HUM., lira ami I'KHij 

first enunciated sw.iraj as ofijrriivr nf d»r fkingtnH; rlnir*! inrmfirr nf die 
British Parliament, 18'JI 

* (iandUiji uses dm Knfflisli ex|irrssiim 

SSatyeiulra Prasanna Sinlni (itUii-t'Mi)); fitsi lUruii ••( itaitnui lawyer 
and statesm.w 5 iriuier-.SBCiet.iry of .Stair fur iiulU, Pil*).20; t#«<vriniir nf Bihar 
and Oriua, 1920-21 first Itulian tneRilter of Viceroy's Kxecuiivr (Uiuncit 
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enslaved today than we were 35 years ago. We are becoming ever 
more defeatist. We arc growing more cowardly. Basically, there- 
fore I would certainly say that our slavery has been increasing. 

I always remember one part of the learned speech of Babu 
Bhagwandash He said that when our rulers rule as traders, nay, 
when they go further and trade in intoxicants like bhang and 
ganja\ ' they become rulers of the lowest order. We should keep 
away from them. This Empire has turned India into an unholy 
land. The Excise Department is continually expanding. Men like 
Gokhalc had raised their voice for increasing the number of 
schools, but the position is that, whereas in 1857 there were 30,000 
schools in the Punjab, there are 5,000 today. The Government 
did away with the rest. It has the power of organization. Do we 
have it? The Government, however, has kept us deluded. What 
lesson in swaraj can it teach us? What lesson in swaraj can we 
learn in tlie Councils? If you want to get the strength for swaraj, 
go to the Arabs, go to the Boers. I assert that we have such 
strength even today but, though lions, we imagine we are lambs. 
Can anyone intimidate a man who has a soul in him? When you 
have acquired this spirit, your education will have been to some 
purpose. Only after you have had such education can you get 
education for other, general purposes. At present you have been 
receiving education which will tighten the chains on you. Being 
enamoured of degrees, we have been demanding “charters” all the 
time. Why do we refuse to learn under these trees? Why should 
we want such palatial buildings? When large numbers in the 
country do not get enough tb eat and women are unable to take a 
bath for days together for want of a garment to change into, do you 
demand big palaces in which you may study? If you do, better 
stop thinking about non-co-operation. If you feel for the coun- 
try, if the fire which has been raging in me also rages in you, for- 
get everything about buildipgs and take to non-co-operation as I 
have been advising. If you do so, I repeat here in this sacred 
place the pledge I gave elsewhere® that we shall have swaraj 
within a year. 

But I tell you again and again that you will get it only if you 
know your dharma. You will not get it by shouting applause. Why 

* An eminent scholar and public worker of Uttar Pradesh who delivered 
the speech referred to as president of the U.P. Political Conference held at 
Moradabad on October 9, 10 and 11 

3 Dried hemp flowers 

® At the special session of the Congress held at Calcutta in September, 

1920 
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tit) I H:iy tluisc tliingH? I titm't want any wraith or hononi'M, n»f 
Intlia’H rrown; I want Imtia’.s Irmlinn. Kvriyonr atlvisrs inr lo 
fall in with the, otlirrM. Ihit I rannot tio xo; i r.mnot give uj) my 
heart’s eoiivirtion, cannot hr tlrat ft» the voice ol ctmstirnta* and 
fall in with the others. I tin not want lo tio st» hy »»m»jM»musing 
on a principle. This is that, if wr want »w.ua|, rvriy imiivithial 
jnust learn to he free, If yttn feel in yt»m mind, as clrai iy as yt»u 
sec the trees in front of yotj, that this i'an|Mir is Satanit , that it U 
a sin to stntly itr this inslitnltoii, that, tlantgh the Lieulenant- 
CJovernor may assert as mmh as he likes that tl»e thisernmcnt 
exercises no eontrt)! (over the I iniveisiiyj, it cat) make its in. 
fluenee lelt iiuUreetly, if yon leel strongly that it is disloyalty jio 
the eountryj to receive education ftom this Kmpite, do not remain 
in this University for a moment hmgrr. do not even hieathe its air. 

1 tell yon, save yottrselves horn this i aging Ine, take every 
risk. Ask me m tjne.slions altoul other tilings, lin out ask me what 
students .shotdd do. Do not tell me lliat fhetr are no other (irofes* 
sora and no huitdings, .tsking me where else yon i an tany on 
your .studies, Yt»ur hiiine is ytan univeisily, ii yiin hnomr rei* 
pcctful and truthful, your luime is yonr tmivrisiiy. li, huw 
ever, yott compare the home with these temples', von will fail. 
If you have lallen in love with the hitter, you me lost, Han our 
itomes be cotupured with these temples !* I'lieir is some little 
similarity {^hctweeti homes and university huilduigsj in Kng- 
land, but in our country we do not have even that much. Here, 
the buildings have been set up wholly with piimdered money. 
He who is nut free eutmot even pray to (hnl in pracr, you can 
regain your physical, mental and spiritual henlom this very day. 
Anyone who acquires die conlideitce that, alirr leaving ilir Uni* 
veraity if he merely takes to repeating the magic name of Nara« 
yana^ or Rama's name, even that wuutil lie valuable rdneatbn; 
anyone who act[uires tltis confidence, will h.tve securetl all the 
three kinds of freedom. 11 I can breathe such a spirit into the 
students in the country, I can raise from among them an army 
for winning swaraj. I tell you, so long as the tniliience of this 
Empire reaches the University directly or indirectly, you have 
no choice but to leave it. If, however, you liavc lui conlideitce in 
yourselves, remain where you are. 

I feel uneasy because 200 itutirnts here have taken a pledge 
to leave the University, i am not uneasy over the pledge; I am 

♦Oaiidhiji here (loiiitetl i«i dir Uiiivrrsiiv ImiUlinR*. 

* One of die munei of Vislinu 
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uneasy lost they lack confidence in themselves. If you believe that 
Gandhi is a magician, that when he is here, he will set up a col- 
lege, you are mistaken. If this is how you feel, I would tell you 
that not to embark on a thing in the first instance is a sign of wis- 
dom. If you leave the University without giving thought to this, 
I would be a sinner. What I am asking you to do is to leave the 
University and go to your homes. Save yourselves firom this fire. 
If you have confidence in yourselves, you will be able to raise a 
university this very day. But, as Pandit Jawaharlal has advised, 
and as Mahomed Ali advised in Aligarh, leave without making 
conditions. Leave it, by all means, if you really wish to; otherwise, 
return to it. If, however, you arc likely to think of returning after 
leaving it, you had better not leave. If we do not do our duty, 
our country will not remain our country. Remember what I have 
been telling you — what I have been saying to appeal to the an- 
cient culture and holiness in you. I tell you once more that if you 
have the slightest hesitation, listen to Malaviyaji. He has worn out 
his life in setting up this University. Leave, however, if your con- 
science tells you, as clearly as you see the object before you, that 
it is a sin to remain here. “When the son has arrived at the age 
of 16, he should be treated as a friend” — ^that is what our shastras 
say and, since you arc above 16, I have a right to tell you what I 
have told you, I have given this very counsel to niy sons and I 
have done them no harm. I pray, in conclusion, may Kashivishva- 
nath* make you pure, may He give you fortitude, give you 
strength for tapashcharya and whatever else you may need. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mcmajivan, 5-12-1920 


23. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BANARAS^ 

November 26, 1920 

You will please forgive me that I am not able to stand while 
speaking. A few days ago Maulana Azad’, along with some of us, 
came here and we spoke to you. We are here again on the same 

‘ The deity in the famous Hindu temple at Banaras 

2 Tine meeting was held on the Town Hall grounds under the president- 
ship of Bhagwandas. Among those presciU were Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad and C. R. Das. 

® Abul Kalam Azad (1889-1958); Congress leader and scholar of Korairic 
theology; twice president of the Congress; Education Minister, Government 
of India 
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luission. Our iiitontiun was siHrially U» atltlrrss llu* stiulruts, hut 
the love you show us iias hmi such ih.il wo ouuhl nut but come 
har. Wliat we have to tell you is that otu- m»verttiue«t is ,i rtikshmi^ 
government. Our duty is either to lueml it or to end it. Out eoiuli* 
tion is extremely had. Ho I'ar we have otdy l.dke»l. Now it is ilic 
duty ol' all <>r us, men ami women, to aet. What is it that we ran 
do? li' you do mit eonsitler this (ioveinmeiit a odi/ww govern- 
ment we turn give you no jiroof ol if. We on our part <‘ojjsider 
it so evil that we nuust either d<-slroy it or |Hiiily it. U it tioes not 
repent, if it does not <lo justiee to the Ihiujah, it it doi s not act 
justly <*ver the Khilalat, we e.umol stand hv it. How ran we meml 
it? Ottr (iongress, our Muslim League, oui Sikh l.iMgur have 
all suggested tlie way in wliieh we e.iu mend it. ‘t his is the way 
ol' non-co-openuion, ttr peaeeitil severing ot telalioos. ‘j h.tt is, 
that we. shonhl neither seek help it«»m the < hivernmeiii imi ofl'er 
it any help. How ran we part eoiupany with it? i■'u^t we should 
renounce titles. For us now to hoUl titles is a '.in. Nest we should 
give up the courts. 'I'he dispensing til justue should lie in our 
own hands. 'Fhe courts strenglhru the mots ul the ( bivenuitrnl. 
Lawyers shoultl give up their piaeiur. It it is pussihie tor them they 
.should, alter giving up legal praetUe, serve the t.mntiy. Kvrii if 
they cannot serve the eouniry the giving up ot teg.d pr.o th e would 
be by itseU' sullicient servire. They .sliouUl lake up oiliej irailei. 
Parents should withdraw their ehtldrrn Irotn sehooU .uid univer- 
sities. Boys who have readied the age ot Hi Hhouhl he Heated ai 
Iriends and advised to withdraw, ‘Fhey slmtdd he told nut to con- 
tinue their studies in these institutions. Thry shtmld he told logo 
to school at institutions where they can irouiiu Iter. We should 
not go for education to a plat e where the (•overiinient's !lag lUes, 
The Ctuigress has also said that we shtndtl not go into the 
Councils. 'I'hc election to the (lotinciU will take place on the '.JOth. 
It is the day when we sh.dl he lestetl. First we should persuade 
the candidates to withdraw. If they tin not give in, it will lOe 
the duty of voters to remain at home ami not t»» « asi their votes. 
We should go on pleading with the camlitiaieH tiil the night of the 
29 th. Wc should fall at their li-ei and heseecli thrin not to stand 
for the Councils. If they do not come round hni persist in going 
into the Councils it will he your duty to refuse all lirlp and do no 
work for them. Again, soldiering is a tin. You should not get 
recruited as soldiers, hut it is your duty to Irccome soldiers of 
freedom. 


^ Satanic 
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The next question is that of swadeshi. We should use only 
such cloth as is produced here. Our mothers should take the 
spinning-wheel into their homes. We should get cloth woven by 
our weavers and wear only that. I tell all my brothers and sisters 
of India: Swadeshi is your duty. Wear khaddar. Non-co-opera- 
tion consists in doing all this. Do not draw the sword. Sheathe it. 
The sword will only cut our own throats. The unity between 
Hindus and Muslims should not be the unity of lips; it should be 
the unity of hearts. If such were the case we should be able to 
establish swaraj in a year. It li^s in your hands to solve the Punjab 
and the Khilafat problems. So many of you are gathered here. 
With great humility I ask you: What have you done? Have you 
withdrawn your boys from schools and colleges? If your boy is 
grown up have you made him aware of his duty? Have you given 
him your blessing in this matter? If you have not done this, why 
are you gathered here ? It is the duty of boys to leave schools and 
to convince their elders. Have you decided not to vote? Have 
you taken the swadeshi vow? These questions concern everyone. 
Government recruitment should stop. We should take our liti- 
gation to our elders and seek Justice. This will put an end to 
the “prestige” of the Government. The Government will at the 
same time realize that its hundred thousand whites can no longer 
rule over three hundred million people. So long the Government 
has carried on its rule over us by making us quarrel among our- 
selves, by oficring us enticements and by giving and taking help. 
“As the ruler so the ruled” is an old saying. A truer saying would 
be : “As the ruled so the ruler.” If we set to work with a clear 
heart, if wc surrender ourselves to God with a pure feeling, if we 
make genuine sacrifices, such as have been mentioned, we shall 
gain swaraj at once. This swaraj is Ramarajya''. 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj, 27-11-1920 


* Rama's rule, traditionally regarded as the ideal political order 
XIX-3 



2-L LETim 10 im. MOiiAMMAf) iQjiAL 

jlkl'uro Nuvmhrr 27^ !i)20y 

DEAR DR. 

The Muslim NulionuJ Utiivrrsily' rulU yini. U' you rould 
but take charge of it, 1 am sure that it will pjtwjirr under your 
cultured leadership, liakimji Ajm.il Khaid and Dr. Ansaii’ and 
of course the Ali Iiro|llierjs desire it. I wish yott etudd see your 
way to respond. Your expet!se.s on a si.tle suited to the new 
awakening can be ciutily guar.interd. I'ie.tse reply Allah.tbad*, 
care Pundit Nehru. 

Fmm ii photojitiU j S.N. 


25. Limm to mmi hmj^ 

{Hrliiir Mmmhr 1920 J 

DBAE IIAICIMJI, 

What is thi» quairrl alKiui a miijyiV near IVrjiul Mahadev*. 
Is it ml capable uf being srtlled? I have wriiien Dr* Iqbal 
about Aligadh* I suggest ytiur wriiitig itlsn. 

From a plunmiat ; H.N. 73ht#i 


^ The addreiim*« mply {H,N, 7:110) N»ivrinl*rr in^n, myik thm 

Oandhiji*)* letter wm rrrrivrd iwti lUyu rutlirr 

IS73*!!I38; rtsiiowml Mudhii fiuri; infik Im Fl» II. hum It^riitiridlp 
ami Munich Univcruitie*; mutomiliiit Ir^ilrr tlunna 11*^ mrminii utir uf the 
reprencntativci at the SecumJ aiul llurd Htnttut 'Falilr CUuifrrrut cii I!l!lh32 

I At Aligtrh 

^ t863**HI27t emimnl Muiillm iitiph i^n %irh«i tmik ^ lemiing 

part in the Khikfat mnyemriit; prr'nulrni, fiHlmn N^iiiuimi Cungrrwi. I!I2M 

H)rt Mukhtaf Ahmad Annari a tmibfiAlkt Mtiilim h?adier| 

proiidenti Indian Muslim LaaguCi IWiQi primidcnt, Imhan Naiiiiiml ikaigraiii 
19274 

^Oandhiji reached Alkhabati on Novemlw 28, and iiayrd ihere fm 
four days* 

^ The reference lathe kiier Wfiiten m Dr. Itflnil «ijgir»is that this tetl|ir 
was written prmumably m the mtm day m the preceilini leiier. 

^ Hindu lompla of Siva 
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November 27, 1920 

What I see here today reminds me of what I saw at Aligarh.^ 
All that I had to say to students I said at Aligarh. I was conscious 
of my responsibility. I was aware that the University at Aligarh 
is older than this University. I was also aware of the great love 
Muslim students have for that University. I was further aware of 
the greatness of the Muslim founder^ of that University. Never- 
theless I said without fear what I had to say. My heart wept at 
what I was doing. My heart weeps also when I see you and be- 
hold these huge buildings. Today, in fact, it weeps the more 
because the life and soul of this University is my revered brother, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I do nothing with which he 
is not associated. Ever since I returned to India I have been wish- 
ing that I may spend all my life with him. I have no such asso- 
ciation with the Aligarh University. Who the life and soul of that 
University may be I have no idea. It is not a small thing for 
me to stand here and say something of which my revered brother 
may be proud. My religion — ^which is also his religion — teaches 
me to sacrifice the most cherished of my possessions for what I 
consider my dharma. That is what I am doing today. I want 
to tell you that there is a sharp difference of opinion between 
me and my revered brother, and yet this has not diminished even 
in the least the reverence I have for him. I earnestly entreat you 
that even if you accept my views you should not let it affect the 
respect you have for Malaviyaji. 

If you do not consider it a sin or irreligion to accept the gift 
of education you should never leave, I cannot take even the gift 
of gold from the hands of one who is wicked. I consider it sinful 
to take education where his flag flies. I consider it sinful to study 
even the Gita and the crafts there. To tell you the truth I do 
not wish even to live under such a regime. If it were possible to 
renounce it altogether I would have done so. But that would ren- 
der my stay here impossible and if I were to go away I would 

* On the previous day, Gandhiji had addressed the students outside the 
University Campus, but Malaviya insisted on his addressing them in the Uni- 
versity Hall and he himself presided over this meeting. 

2 ride Vol. XVIII, p. 345. 

2 Sir Sayad Ahmed Khan 
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not be able to give you my message. I thturrorr stay on. I eon- 
siclcr Ibis the regime of Ravaua. 'rulsblas has ealletl it a sin to 
live under such a regime. 1 eim positively say that all the twenty- 
four houns I am taken up with the idea ol‘ tlestroying it or tnend- 
ing it. That is why I am here, 1 say to the students that their 
duty consists in not co-operating with this legime. You must do 
what it is possible, for you «t> tlo. The main thuig iitr yon is to 
refuse the ecluealion that is ollered to yon. I »h» not speak of co- 
operation in general. I ask yott to give nj) the speeilie eo-opera- 
tion with which you us sttulent.s are eoneernnl. If yon ieel the 
same way about this thwernment as 1 tlo, then yon should con- 
sider it your dharma to leave, 'ritis dliarm.i involves no etimlitioni 
as to the kind of education yott may then get. I ttteiely tell you 
your dharma. To everyone I say : wheihrr t»r nt» ethieatbtt 
is available elsewhere, you .shtiuhl leave. You c.in try ftir a .simi- 
lar sort of etltieation elsewhere if you ate so tin lined hut it should 
not he under the aegis of tin; tlovernment. 1 want to s.iy that it 
is not a question of livelihood ; it is a qne.tiou of lumianity. 'rhe 
question of Uvellhood may come nest. iMee.lom is tih.irma. The 
body cnme.s after dharma. Dharm.t c.mimi he samhertl for the 
body, while the body m.iy he s.icrilieetl lor dit.it ma. Wr have no 
freedom of any kind -whether economic or intellecin.U or spiritual. 
We have no spiritual IVeedmn hee.mse Muslims arr heittg pushed 
away from the dictates t>f their religion. They are bring enticed 
away with the argument that there is tmihiiig wrong in doing 
so. Religious sentiment is being stilletl; so there is no spiritual 
freedom. Tens of miliums here have neither liiial n»»r clothing; lo 
economic freedom is impossihle. Umler the circumstances we 
should give up the little gains we enjfiy. We are olfereti many 
temptations. Advantages arc tlangled hrlltre ns. There are a 
number of facilities in this University, ‘i hrre is instriiction b 
engineering and various other facilities. I’W the gtu^ of India 
these things must be sacrificed. If we fall for every little benefit 
that comes our way this Uovernmenl will gt* on lt»r ever. 

Hinduism teaches non-co-operation. Stone iteoplc think that 
we should take up the sword. But everyone is now convinced^ that 
we do not have the power of the iwortl. NoiKiMiperation is the 
only method which will cither bring freedtmi or purge litc regime 
of its evils. I am convinced that Malaviyaji is doing what he b 
doing because iie considers it dharma. A diircrence of opioioB 
cannot take away from the affection wc have for each other. Ouf 
friendship cannot weaken and I am sure that your respect for him 
will not diminish either. Please do not be carried away into be* 
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Keying that you have more intelligence than he has or that you 
enjoy a greater degree of patriotism. It is impossible for everyone 
to think alike. If all men and women of India thought alike 
freedom could be secured in a day. History shows that free- 
dom can only be had after much suffering. It would be false to 
think that we can achieve freedom without having to put up with 
suffering. I entreat you not to give up humility and civilized ways. 
If you like my views, do not show hatred or malice towards those 
students who are not with you in this or persecute them in 
any way. If you are particularly careful of dharma, seek and 
obtain Malaviyaji’s blessings before you leave the University. 
Those who do not serve the country after they leave here, those 
who become selfish and develop addictions will cause me much 
grief. Sin will attach to me as well as to them. It is my 
prayer to you that whatever you wish to do you should do after 
full reflection. If you must take counsel from someone, if your 
heart cannot decide for you, you should accept Malaviyaji’s advice. 
You should give precedence to his views. But if your heart is clear 
on the point, you can take to non-co-operation considering it your 
dharma. Do not rely wholly either on my advice or his. My 
revered brother will surely give you his blessings and will not 
detain you even for a moment. 

Now I want to tell you why in the scheme of non-co-operation 
I have included sacrifice from students. It is my firm conviction 
that the main reason why the present regime goes on and con- 
tinues to perpetrate the atrocities that it does, is that we have 
come under the spell of its education. Before its intrusion we 
were self-reliant and not dependent as we are today. The present 
system of education has rendered us more dependent. But I am 
not concerned at the moment with the system of education. My 
argument is not that it has faults. My revered brother also agrees 
that there are faults which should be removed. I do not ask any- 
one to leave on account of these faults. I do not also say in what 
way the present .system should be changed. For I consider it a 
sin to take education under the aegis of a regime which I consider 
rakshasi and which has committed such outrages in the Punjab. 
If you agree with me you should renounce it. But if you do not 
consider this rule rakshasi, this rule which perpetrated the Punjab 
outrages and which has committed such treachery against Muslims 
and against India . . Students should also make sacrifices. The 
rest of what I had to say I have said yesterday. At this sacred 


^ Here some words are missing in the source. 
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spot and in the presence of my revered hruther, 1 will say this i 
whoever leaves will he <loinK a thiiti^. It is here that free- 

dom lies. Bo not leave eivili/ed way.s, tlo not hate anyone. Be 
prepared to pih np with sulferiiiK whi'ii yon go out. I wish also to 
tell you that 1 can make no aIt<Tnaliv<- arr.ingemrntH li>r yon. If 
it were po.ssible for nn; to remain here with you it would not he 
difficult to make some arrangement. Hut I do not wisli tti oHcr 

you any temptations. I only wish to .sav : iui going out tin not 

become ag’gn‘s.sive, do not heconu' wilhil. .SrH«eonlrol is your 
dharma. i)o not givi* np tolerance. Bu everythiint svith a calm 

mind. Considt your parents’ wishes. If yt»ii are determined and 

they do not agree, argue with them. If yt»n think their stand 
right, accept it. If you (!<» not consider if right .»«! feel that 
your heart tells you the truth, aeeept its pnnnplijjg. Von ean dis- 
ohty them witli humility. 'I'his is what Hindu dh.uinn says. 
This is a testing time for yon. Adorn y«nu non-eu-operalion with 
humility; do not he wilful. Ho not viol.ile your pledge. Kemember 
two thing.s : ficst, that mm-etwiperation feai hes humtlity; and 
secondly, that it calls liir great self«s.ierilh e. In onr tirgraded 
state wc have hcctune impotent, dependent. We think «if our bread, 
It is difficult to arrange for everythittg. 11 yon ,ue prepared to 
make .sacrifice-s, then leave; otherwise don’t. I pray to tJtjd to 
grant you ptirity of tlwniighl and strength. Kistm only to the 
voice of your heart, i shall he going away tomorrow. Those who 
wish to participate in non-eo-oprr.tiimi and have been thinking 
of doing so for many days shouiti have a talk with their ttaehen. 
They shotild also have a talk with my htniher, .Mahtviy.rji, Those 
who have given their names in writing should remain Inin in their 
resolve; others that may wish to hjtn shuitUl give their names. 
[From Hindi] 

30 - 11-1920 



27. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BANARAS^ 

November 27, 1920 

Mr. Gandhi . . . explained how mandatory the protection of cows was 
from the point of view of Hinduism and said non-co-operation alone could help 
them to attain swaraj by which they could protect cows. He then said that the 
use of swadeshi-mad(5 articles and the boycott of foreign-made goods was essential 
to their national and material progress and enjoined the trading classes not 
to trade in them. He appealed to them to consider the country’s grave situation 
carefully and decide what best means should be used to take our administra- 
tion in our own hands. Dealing with Hindu-Muslim unity, he said that love 
between these two important communities was the only way to improve the 
nation. 

The Leader, 29-11-1920 


28, TO WOMEN 

I started begging for money at Dakor and, fortunately, I made 
a beginning with women.* Among them, the sister who first gave 
me a piece of jewellery made a living by grinding flour for others. 
When she took oflF her ear-ring and handed it over to me, that 
same moment I was convinced that India’s women had understood 
the holy nature of peaceful non-co-operation. The experiences 
which followed were marvellous indeed. Girls in Ahmedabad 
parted with their bangles, rings and chains. In Poona, they literally 
showered jewellery on me. There were similar scenes in Belgaum, 
Dharwar and Hubli. Muslim women in Delhi, from behind their 
purdah, gave jewellery, currency notes and cash. 

When the women in the country have woken up, who can 
hinder swaraj ? Dharma has always been preserved through women. 
Nations have won their independence because women had brave 
men for sons. By preserving purity of character, they have kept 
dharma alive. There have been women who sacrificed their all 
and saved the people. When women, who have done all this, 

' The meeting was held near Ramghat under the presidentship of Anand- 
shankar B. Dhruva, Vice*chancellor of Banaras Hindu University. 

* A centre of pilgrimage in Gujarat. The reference is to Gandhiji’s visit 
to it; side Vol. 3CVIII, pp. 3904 8t 394-5. 
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have become alive to tlie suflertiig of (he country, how long can 
that siifl'ering last? 

The women among wliom 1 see this awakening cannot be 
dcscrilKHl as educated, but they have umierslanding. 'i'hey iuUy 
understand the obligations oC dliarma. What the educated classes 
take a long time to see, the women, with their gill ol' inluilioii, have 
luidiM'stood at a mere hint. 'FIhw have not l.ikcu long to ie.di/,c 
that swuraj means Rnmnrtijyn. 

Kverylhing has heeu pnt clearly hef'ore them. The nature 
of the [eountry’sj sun'ering has been esplained. 'I'liey have also 
been told that the remedy for this suH'ering is noua o«oiieration, 
and also what non-co-operation means. They have reali/ied their 
duty in helping to preserve llimiu-Muslim tmiiy, while everyone 
understands un<l remains faitiifn! to her own religion. 

If women kei^p up what they have so wisely begun. I am sure 
we can provide education for the whole eomitry with the help of 
the jewellery wliich they can spare. Ti»e women who have oll'ered 
their ornaments have done .s<j on the understanding th.ii they will 
not ask them to be replae.eti before we h.ivr got sw.uaj, but will 
do without tliem. Thus, with a little saciiJice of jewellery on 
women’s part, wc can arrange for tiie «-onnuy‘s nlucaiion and 
promote swadeshi. I liope, therefore, ih.U they will conlinur the 
great j'rt/fla* which commenccil at Dakor and liml the husb.mdi 
or other relatives will not restrain any of them in this sacred 
ellbrt. 

[From Gujarati' 
jravyivan, 28-11-1920 


29. LETTER TO SAXALADEVi CtmWMIARAMt 

Nomihtr J?if, 1920 

Dipak^ asks for being relieved from Etiglisli itudiri for the time 
being. I honour the boy for it. If you do not even mentally 
resist I would like to let Dipak have ids way. I will sec to it 
that some day he learns English. But I assure you he will lose 
nothing by omitting English for the time beittg. Do you know 
that when a boy has acquired linguistic talent and has mastered 
the science of language it is an easy thing for him to learn a new 
language. Thus did Max Muller learn sixteen languages. When 

> Sacrifice 

1 Sarsladevi*! Km. He wu studying In the Ashrmn School, SalMuiaatk 
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you have mastered the science, you have only to memorize a few 
hundred root words and you know your language. Do therefore 
please give me your willing consent. Dipak is a great and noble 
boy. I would not force him in the matter of learning or any- 
thing else so long as he remains busy and trains himself to think. 
Please tax yourself and give me your true decision. Remember it 
is ever safe to trust one’s children’s teachers. Take all the pre- 
cautions you like about your choicej but having made it leave 
the training to the teacher. 

I had a nice time in Benares.* What the outcome will be I 
do not know. The atmosphere is certainly clear and Malaviyaji 
is calmer if not entirely calm. 

From the muiiusoript of Mahadev Dusai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


30. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

November 28, 1920 

... I spent two full days^ in Kashi’, It was a good experi- 
ence. I had no apprehension of there being any bitterness with 
Panditjih Others may have had some, but that too must have 
vanished. There were long discussions with students. As for the 
result, lot us wait and see. There is no limit to the weakness in 
the country. It is this non-co-operation which will make it strong. 
« « « 

[From Gujarati] 

Makadevbhaini Diary, Vol. V 


31. LETTER TO DIFAK CHOWDHARI 

November 28, 1920 

Henceforth, I shall write to you in Gujarati. I got your letter. 
I have written to Mother for her opinion on whether or not you 
should now give up English. If you become studious, no harm will 
follow your giving up English. Think of all the three— your body, 
your mind and your soul. For the body— exercise, recreation, good 

> GandhijI was in Banaras on November 25, 26 and 27. 

* November 26 and 27 

3 Another name of Banaras 

^ Madan Mohan Malaviya 
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food and cliccrfulnoss. Tor tlir mind rcadinM: ainl ihtnkiiiK. 
For the sonl— inward purify ami, for rtdlivatinK (his, rally rising, 
absorjition in prayrrs wilii onf-iioinli’d aUrnliou and irading of fhe 
Gita. Rrprat (his to your-srlf rvrry day : ‘1 will always speak 
truth, will think and act truth, will love rvrryonr, Irani to control 
all my Kcnsrs ami never look with grrrtly ryrs on anyihing be- 
longing to soiueone rise. I will look upon nothing as mine but 
offer up everything to (tod,' JSneb meditation will purify the 
heart. 

[From CJujaratiJ 

MiihutMilmini Dkty, V<»t. V 

32. umm TO immuKN /..if. 

Muvmbtr 2H, 1920 

MY DEAR KARKISItRN I, At.', 

Your letter luw followml me in my travrU. If you prove a 
true prophet tlie bhamr will be partly yours also.-’ You may not 
sit .still and let the root.s of violrncr sprout atid say: ’llrhohl what I 
said has proved true.’ Hut whether yon prove a true prophet or 
false, non.-co-operatioii has to go on, till it stops by the weight 
of its own violence. Ttiereliire you are rxpecietl to sir.»in every 
nerve to falsify your jirophei y. 

The demand regarding Khilafat is : Re,store to Turkey what 
was hers at the time of the War with complrtest safeguards liir the 
self-determinatiou of Arabs aiul the Armeinaits. Regarding the 
Punjab, full reparation in aeeurdaucc with the demamts of the 
Punjab. This should be followed by eomplete swaraj in accordance 
with the wishes of only chosen leaders of the people. Von will 
see this suggestion in my letter’ to every Ruglishiuati. 

InMfj 

M. K. G. 

From the manuieript of M«hiwlev Desai's Diary, ttiiuftesy: Naraynn Dmal 


* Businesi magnate and nationaUii trader iif (hr i'uiijati wlm oppoaed 
OandhijFi non-co-operation prtJgraminr ami lairr Itrcamr a Minhier In the 
Punjab Government under the Mcintagu>Cthrtin»r»rd Rrhnms 

^Harkuhen Lai hod prophetiicd that Gandhyt’r itiiifco-oiwratlun pro- 
griumne wotdd fail. 

» ruh voi xvin, pp. s/s-s. 



33. SPEECH OH HOH^CO^OPERATION, ALLAHABAD^ 

Hovember 28, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi, who was given a great ovation, in the course of his 
speech in Hindustani, emphasissed at the outset that it was a time for action 
and not for speeches and mootings. He characterized the Government as Sata- 
nic and said that it was like the Government of Ravana’s^, It had wronged 
the Mohammedans and was responsible for the atrocities of the Punjab. It 
had been deceiving the Indians so long and it was not yet penitent and rather 
asked them to forget the wrongs it had done them. If they did not realize 
all that he had nothing to say to them, but as soon as they realized the real 
situation, non-co-operation was the only alternative. 

Mahatmaji then emphasized the great necessity for unity. If they all 
united they could make it impossible for the Government to flout their opi- 
nion in the manner it had so far done. Once united they could right the 
Khilafat and tlic Punjab wrongs and obtain swaraj. It was only by their help 
that the Goventment was ruling India, It was, however, painful to see that 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans did not yet repose full faith in each other, 
but the speaker asked them if they had any faith in the Government. No 
Hindu, however dark-hearted, could place Islam in danger. They had to 
destroy or to correct the present Government and to attain that they must unite. 
In ord(sr to non-co-operate with the Government, they must co-operate among 
themselves. The Government was also trying to divide them. It was their 
old game; and it was only by that means that they were ruling India. If the 
Hindus and Mohammedans were united today no power in the world could 
put them down. They had realized that they could not gain swaraj by the 
sword, for in the emasculated position in which the Indians were today, the idea 
of an open battle was out of question, as it would prove fatal to the interests 
of the country. The Government was trying to put down their national as- 
pirations by using all the means at its power by playing one party against the 
other, and by open threats, In dealing with such a Government it was impos- 
sible for them to hope to defeat it by worldly force; neither should they meet 
violence by violence. To punish the Satan they should not employ Satanic 
means. After an experience of 30 years ho was able to say that cruelty and 
deceit could not be destroyed only by becoming cruel and deceitful. Just as 
light disperses darkness they could disperse falsehood by truth and evil forces 

* Delivered at a public meeting held under the presidentship of Motilal 
Nehru. Among those present were Colonel Wedgwood, Abul Kalam Azad and 
Shaukat AU« 

^ In the the demon-kmg of Lanka 
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a sign of their weakness if in performing an obligation ,of this naturo they 
looked forward to others to load. 

Addressing tlie Hindus, tlio Mahatmaji said there was no cause for them 
to suspect that th<; AH Brothers wtiuld deceive tlunn, having expressly said that 
they were Mohamimxlatxs first and everything else afterwards. They had pledg- 
ed themselves to fight against the whole world for the freedom of India. Sus- 
picion of that sort showed a lack of self-reliance. It was said that the Ali 
Brothers were pan-Islamists. If to sympathizer with Mohammedans in other parts 
of the world was pan-Islamisin for a Mohammedan, then the Hindus were also 
pan-HinduIsts, as tlu^ f(i<ding of sympathy for co-religionists was a ttatural feel- 
ing and common to all nations. He appeah^d to them tlK‘rt‘fore to he manly 
and give up these suspicions which were fit only fin* cowards, It was time that 
they should all lufite and tak<i up the country's cause iti right earnest but even 
if there was no response from the fxioide. in general lie with 4 or 5 tJthers that 
had taken up the cause would continue the struggle to the end. (Loud cheers.) 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 1 - 12-1920 


36. SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETIMG, ALLAHABAD^ 

Mvmb«r 30, 1920 

I was extremely pained to hear this.* Here in Allahabad, too, 
a. number of students had gone and seen my friend Jawaharial, 
who told them plainly that they should leave their schools and 
colleges only if they thought that it was their dharma to do so 
and not in the hope that we might be able to make some other 
arrangements for them. These students had agreed to accept 
any arrangement. Shri Jawaharial also secured a building for 
them, but it has been lying vacant for the past one week. I can- 
not describe to you how much X have been pained to hear all 
this. These incidents, I feel, arc plainly a sign of our slavery. 
Anyone who violates a pledge once taken becomes a beast, a 
coward. Lord Willingdon*, telling me of his experience in Bombay, 
where he had spent only a few days after his arrival from England, 

^ The meeting was held nt Anand Bhavan and nddrcwrd alio by Abul 
Kalam Aaad and Shaukat Ali. Thii ipcech U taken from Mahadev Deiai’i 
account of Gandhyi’g tour. 

* Many atudenU in Jhanai who, after Oandhyi’i viait there, had taken 
oaths on the Oita or the Koran to leave schools and colleges had returned 
to their institutions two or three days later. 

» Freeman Freeman-'niomas, First Marquis of Wiliingdon (1866.1941)} 
Gm^or of Bombay, I91S.19, of Madras, 1919-24} Oovemor^kmeral of Canada, 
1926-31 } Viceroy and Govemor-Oraeral of India, 1931-36 
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said that, since his coining here, he had not come across a single 
Hindu or Muslim who had had the courage to say “No”. The 
charge is true even today. We have “No” in the heart but we 
cannot say so. We look at the other man’s face to know whether 
he wants “Yes” or “No” and say what we think he would like 
us to say. Here, in this building, I could not make a little girl 
of three or four do my bidding. I asked her to sit on my lap, 
but she said “No”. I asked her if she would wear khadi. She 
said “No”. We do not have the strength which even this little 
girl has. A great saint has said that, if we would go to 
heaven, we should be like little children. To be like little children 
is to have their innocence and their courage. Edwin Arnold has 
described a child’s innocence very well. A child catches hold of 
a scorpion, even a snake, puts its hand in the fire; it does not 
know what it is to feel fear. Cultivate such fearlessness. You 
give way to fear because you have lost faith in God. 

1 often feel impatient and tell myself that I should either 
make the country free or run away from it. Freedom merely 
means that, unafraid of anyone, we should be able to speak and 
act as we feel. He is a boy with true courage who can stand 
up against millions and say what he thinks. The first lesson, 
therefore, which you should learn is to be able to say “No”. 
I would much rather that you did not take a pledge; to violate 
one after taking it is, I should say, a great crime. You may 
have received the best education and obtained the highest 
degree, but I would certainly ask you, if you are men who 
would not mind violating a pledge, why you should not drown 
yourselves ir\ the Yamuna. Perhaps you will say in self-defence 
that, following the dictates of your heart, you may have acted 
in one way but that you are free later, for the same reason, 
to act in a different way. My reply to this is that you should not, 
in that case, have taken a pledge. The shastras enjoin you to give 
up your life for the sake of a pledge once taken. We had among 
us men who honoured this injunction, Harishchandra* and Rohi- 
das*, who served with a Bhangi^, Will you forget that we are the 
descendants of these great heroes of dharma? To be sure, if you 
have taken a pledge to commit adultery or to tell lies, you 
should certainly violate it, for by doing so a man raises himself. 

‘ Legendary king of Ayodhya who left his wife, son, kingdom and wealth 
for the sake of truth. Finally, after undergoing countless sufferings, he, his 
family and his subjects were raised to heavenly bliss, 

2 Harishchandra’s son 

* A low-caste Hindu doing sanitary duties 
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though recognizing the crimes of an official like Michael O’Dwyer* 
defends him, though realizing the wickedness of Dyer^ treats it 
merely as a grave error of judgment — how can we accept any ser- 
vice from such a Government and have any relation with it? To 
have any relation with it is to become more of beasts, more of 
slaves. 

Please don’t ask me what I would do for you. I am not asking 
you to shake off Government’s slavery to be slaves to me after- 
wards. If what you want is to be my slaves, I have nothing to 
do with you. If you do not have the strength to feel that you 
will manage to make a living anyhow, that you will do some 
work, no matter what, and maintain your parents, most certainly 
do not leave your school or college. It is our duty to make some 
arrangements for you and we will certainly do the best we can. 
The atmosphere in the country is so vicious that perhaps teachers 
and professors even think me mad and we shall not get their help. 

I do not want any help from such persons. If, however, you 
do not get the services of any teachers or professors, become your 
own professors and stand on your own feet. .If you are thinking 
of coming out in the hope of being able to stand with -Motilal’s 
strength or Shaukat Ali’s or mine, remain standing where you 
are. 

)i> )ii I* 

From where are we to get Prahlads^ in this age, [you will ask]. 
There have been Prahlads even in this age.'* 

>l> 30 * 

I have nothing to give you in the way of excitement. The 
excitement of t|^ education you will get should suffice you.* 
I want to give ym quiet courage. I want you to have hearts pure 
enough for self-sacrifice, for tapashchatya. 

1)1 # 9l( 

The truth is that parents do not prevent their children from 
leaving schools; the latter themselves are not ready to leave 

1 Sir Michael O’Dwyers Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 1913-19 
General Dyer, who ordered the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh in Amrit- 
sar in April 1919 

3 Prahlad was a devotee of God persecuted by his unbelieving father* 

^ Gandhiji then mentioned the instance of Dayanand Saraswati, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj. 

^ These remarks were in reply to a suggestion from someone in the 
audience that, since Gandhiji had argued that their struggle was a war, he 
should give them something in the way of ^^esccitcmcnt’* to enable them to 
fight- 
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schools even if the parents ask them to do so. I questioned a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty boys in the Hindu University. They 
told me that they had the permission of their parents, nay, their 
parents were even ready to bear their expenses. Be that as it may. 
Let others say what they like; leave Government schools and col- 
leges only if your conscience tells you that it is a sin to study in 
them any longer. If you have the slightest doubt, follow Mala- 
viyaji’s advice, I returned to India only five years ago; Malaviyaji 
has dedicated his entire life to the service of the country. I tell 
you, therefore, if my voice is not the same as the voice of your 
conscience, listen to Malaviyaji. If it is the same, do not listen 
even to him. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 19-12-1920 


37. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

Wednesday [November, 1920]^ 

CHI. DEVDAS, 

1 did not feel that your letter was too long. I understand 
what you say about Ba^. I am sure my impression was not al- 
together wrong. Being carried away by emotion, even for a 
moment, is not right. But where is the time to go into this matter? 

You will have to take more milk. You may have rice but 
very little of it. It contains no nourishment at all. As for fruits, 
if grape is dear, you can have raisins instead. These and oran- 
ges will be all right. If you don’t have appendicitis, there must 
be some other trouble. You must be careful and get over it. 

It seems certain now that we shall not be arrested for the 
present, A national school is being organized here too. 

BlisMngs from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati,: S.N. 7178 

* The Government’s intention not to arrest Gandhiji first became known 
in early November, 1920; Gandhiji may have had more definite information 
about this during the last week of November when he was in North India, 
On November 24, he inaugurated the New Prajafciya Islamic Madrassa in Delhi 
and, on December 1, the Tilak Vidyalaya at Allahabad, The last sentence 
in the text probably refers to one of these two institutions. This letter, 
therefore, was presumably written in the last week of November. 

2 Kasturba, Gandhiji's wife 



38, LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


^ ' {November, 1920^ 

CHI. DEVDAS, 

You will find two letters here, I wrote one of them while in 
the cax. I tore open the envelope and now send it along with 
this. See that you make your body quite strong. Let your life be 
studious. Be perfectly regular in meals. Take more milk. Pick 
up Urdu without delay. Do not miss the morning prayers any day. 

With blessings, 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati : S.N. 7177 


39. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 


Monday {Novetriber, 

CHI. DEVDAS, 

I have just read your letter. I certainly like your staying there. 
Anything done after careful thought always yields fruit. Un- 
doubtedly The French Revolution is worth reading. Read it by 
all means. If Behn Vasumati goes over there, you will be a sup- 
port to her. That is why she wanted you to be there. I certainly 
wish .that you should pick up Urdu and learn spinning and card- 
ing, and do this very well. As days pass all these things become 
more difficult. You may take this to be true [about] your hand- 
writing too. Your ... .3 Hope to arrive. 

My discontent will remain. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati : S.N. 7664 


1 From the contents it appears that the letter was written shortly after 
the preceding item which is evidently the letter referred to as. having been 
written in the car. 

*This letter seenu to have been written at about the same time as 
the preceding item, in which also Gandhiji advises Devdas to pick up Urdu. 

* Smne words are missing here. ' 



40. NOTES 

Zafar Ali Khan’s Treatment 

I promised to inquire of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan’s son 
about the accuracy of the statement he made to me regarding the 
treatment of his father in the Lahore jail pending trial. I have 
now heard from him and he has no hesitation in calling the 
local Grovernment communique ‘a lie’. He says that the information 
he gave me was absolutely correct, that Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
was kept in a dark room, and that he was not permitted to receive 
food from outside. The son however adds that, after the public 
declaration made at the Lahore meeting, his father was removed 
to better quarters and permitted to receive food from outside. This 
does not improve Government’s case but rather makes it worse. 
Their having corrected the illegality after it was made public 
betrays a guilty conscience. They knew that they were in the 
wrong, but had expected that this gross ill-treatment of an under- 
trial prisoner would pass unnoticed. There is another possible 
and charitable explanation. It may be that the higher autho- 
rities knew nothing of the illegality, that it was the act of an 
under-official without the knowledge of the higher authorities, and 
that they have themselves been duped by the guilty official. But 
if that is so, it is a further proof of the state of corruption that is 
rampant in the present administration. I hope that Govern- 
ment will cause further inquiries to be made. I have no desire 
to heap discredit upon it where none is deserved. But till the matter 
is cleared up, the public will be entitled to believe the statement 
reaffirmed by the son of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. 

The Duke’s Visit 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught' will be soon 
in our midst. It is a matter of great sorrow to me that I should 
have to advise a complete boycott of all public functions held 
in his honour. He is personally an amiable English gentleman. 
But in my humble opinion, public interest demands that this official 
visit should be strictly ignored. His Royal Highness comes to 
sustain a corrupt system of government, he comes to whitewash an 
irresponsible bureaucracy, he comes to make us forget the un- 

* Uncle of King George V. He arrived in India on January 10, 1921 
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forgettable, he comes not to heal the wounds inflicted upon us 
but to mock us by flinging deceptive reforms' at us. To welcome 
His Royal Highness is to associate with him in promoting our own 
dishonour. No Government official, whether he be European or 
Indian, has a right to claim any welcome or honour from us so 
long as the Government, whose power he represents, remains 
unrepentant and unresponsive to the one thing needful. 

Storm in a Tea Cup 

Apropos of this I am tempted to notice The Leader’^ fling at 
Mr. Mahomed Ali inasmuch as he accepted the invitation to tea 
of a District Magistrate. It is not often that I am able to read 
newspaper paragraphs. But I happened to read The Leader of 
the 25th November. It certainly grieved me. The Leader has a 
reputation for being bright, pungent, and sarcastic, but never for 
hitting below the belt. The paragraph about Maulana Mahomed 
Ali appears to me to be below par. The Non-co-operation Reso- 
lution boycotts official functions. It does not boycott private 
interviews at a tea-table between an official and a public man. 
Where The Leader sees an inconsistency, I see a gentlemanly act on 
the part of Maulana Mahomed Ali. It is a demonstration of the 
fact that this movement is neither based on hatred nor is it aimed 
at Englishmen personally. It seeks merely to destroy a system 
which even the best of Englishmen cannot make tolerable. It 
aims at purification, not at vindictive or punitive destruction. In 
my opinion, Mr. Mahomed Ali would have failed in his duty as 
a public worker, if he had rejected the District Magistrate’s invi- 
tation to have tea with him and have a chat. It would have been 
a different thing if a public fiinction was held by the District 
Magistrate in order to sustain or enhance his prestige. 

Bad Taste 

In similar bad taste is, in my humble opinion, the attack 
delivered by The Leader on Pandit Motilal Nehru regarding his 
telegram about the action of the Punjab Government in having 
prohibited a contemplated Home Rule League gathering. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru is reported to have said that the prohibition should 
be respected because civil disobedience was “undesirable”. In- 
stead of noticing the admirable self-restraint underlying the tele- 

' The Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms as embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1919; the Duke came to India to inaugurate the Reformed 
Constitution. 
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gram, The Leader has chosen to laugh at Pandit Motilalji for having 
resorted to expedience. If the Pandit had advised civil dis- 
obedience, if the Government had been violent and the people 
had retorted, The Leader would have been rightly wrathful. I do 
expect The Leader to be just even to opponents. The goal of non- 
co-operation is the attainment of swaraj by purification of public 
life, and generating public opinion by non-violent, i.e., courteous 
or civil means. I admit that non-co-operationists have not as a 
body yet enforced civility in their own practice. But the tendency 
is undoubtedly in that direction. Now for the merits of the ad- 
vice of the Pandit. Old words are receiving new values. Expe- 
dience has a bad odour. But it is not a bad word in itself. Civil 
disobedience is lawful but it is not desirable or expedient so long 
as the nation has not acquired full self-control and so long as it 
has not learnt the necessity of obeying just laws of its own free 
will and apart from the fear of punishment prescribed by them. 
Suspension of payment of taxes is lawful, but it is inexpedient so 
long as the nation as a whole has not imbibed the lesson of non- 
violence in its fullness. In other words non-violence is not a 
mere adjunct of non-co-operation. It is its integral and principal 
part. Its fiercer and more potent forms may not be adopted till 
it can be said, with a fair measure of certainty, that the nation 
has realized the situation and can stand restraint, imprisonment 
and worse with an unperturbed mind. 

Young India, 1-12-1920 


41. ADVICE 

The following anonymous advice has been received by me; 
Mahatma, 

Listen to a woman’s advice. Reject it, but ponder over it well 
before you reject, and pray to the All-wise fervently for wisdom and 
inspiration. Concentration is strength, diversion is weakness. Limit your 
scope of non-co-operation to only three things : foreign goods, the police 
service and the army. Thereby you will remove all internal differences 
and strengthen our cause and speed swaraj. Confine your efforts chiefly, 
not wholly, to the border tribes, the Sikhs, the Punjabis, the Dogmas, and 
especially the Gurkhas, Work through secret societies as history teaches, 
and not by flourish of trumpets. Do not threaten but strike, and strike 
at the root and not at the branches. May God speed you and our cause 
to success. Mrs. F. 
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The letter is undated. It is evidently not a woman’s letter. It 
is too unwomanly to be a woman’s letter. The women of India 
are infinitely braver than the letter would mahe them out to 
be. The writer writes about God but is possessed with the fear 
of the British bayonet, and would therefore gladly make use of 
the Sikh and the Gurkha steel. He has ill-digested the gospel of 
non-co-operation. In his fearsomeness, he does not see that to ex- 
change British brute force for any other brute force is no real 
remedy for the ills of India. And if it is the steel that is to decide 
the issue, it must be not Sikh or Gurkha steel, it mifst be all- 
India steel. That is the one supreme lesson that Europe teaches. 
If it is brute force that is to rule, then the millions of India must 
learn the art of war, or must for ever remain prostrate at the feet 
of him who wields the sword, whether he is pardesi^ or swadeshiK The 
millions must remain ‘dumb, driven cattle’. Non-co-operation is 
an attempt to awaken the masses to a sense of their dignity and 
power. This can only be by enabling them to realize that they 
need not fear brute force if they would but know the soul within. 

The Dogras, the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the other martial 
races of India, we do want, not for the purpose of giving battle 
to the British soldier, but for the purpose of refraining from help- 
ing the British soldier to subjugate us. We want our mili- 
tary classes to realize that they only perpetuate their own and our 
slavery by wielding the sword at the dictation of a British officer. 
And that time will come when the school the writer represents 
has become defunct, and when the military classes have also 
understood the necessity of non-violence. 

The writer makes me suspicious about himself when he asks us 
to concentrate our attention on foreign goods, the police, and the 
army. He would thus secure internal unity by waiving all sacri- 
fice, i.e., purification by the very classes who have hitherto led 
public opinion — ^whereas the whole battle of non-co-operation 
rages round these very classes. It may, for the time being, appear 
to have struck a discordant note, but, in fact, it will achieve real 
unity after the process of purification is over. 

The writer has moreover missed the grand result already 
achieved by the absolute openness of our battle. In my opinion, 
the public has never expressed itself so fearlessly and openly as 
at present. It has almost lost the fear of the highly artificial law 
of sedition. When the writer talks of secret societies, he seems 

* A foreigner 

2 A compatriot 
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to talk of a bygone age. You cannot raise this great nation to its 
full height by the unclean methods of secrecy. We must, by boldly 
carrying on our campaign in the light of the blazing sun of open- 
ness, disarm the secret and demoralizing police department. Non- 
co-operation is nothing if it does not strike at the root. And you strike 
at the root when you cease to water this deadly tree of the British 
Government by means of open and honourable non-co-operation. 
The writer takes the name of God in vain, when he advocates 
in the same breath the secret ways of Satan. 

Tomg India, 1-12-1920 


42. HOOLIGANISM 

The columns of Tomg India are open to all who have any 
grievance against non-co-operators. ‘One who knows’ has sent 
to the Editor a letter which I gladly publish.’ He has in a cover- 
ing letter giving his name pleaded for the publication of his letter. 
Such pleading was unnecessary in connection with a matter of 
public importance. If the facts related by the correspondent are 
true, they reflect no credit on the young men of Dharwad. The 
correspondent has connected the incident with non-co-operation. 
It is the fashion nowadays to connect every incident of indecent 
behaviour with non-co-operation. I wish that the incident had 
been brought to my notice when I was at Dharwad. I would then 
have been able to investigate the matter and deal with it then. 
I may state that stones were thrown at a meeting of Dharwad 
students that was held by me in the open. One boy narrowly es- 
caped being seriously hurt. And it was a pleasure, to watch the 
audience remaining unmoved in spite of the stone-throwing, I 
was told too that stone-throwing at meetings was not an unusual 
occurrence at Dharwad in connection with the non-Brahmin 
movement. I state this fact only to show that Dharwad enjoys 
the unenviable reputation for stone-throwing in a special mann er. 

I must therefore decline to connect the incident either with non- 
co-operation or with any anti-European movement. Though the 

‘ In this letter, not reproduced here, the correspondent had referred to a 
charity show for Indians organized in Dharwad by a sympathetic European 
lady. The original idea of a play by Indian schoolgirls had been changed 
at the guardians’ instance into a programme of singing and recitations. Dur- 
ing and after the entertainment a mob of young men, instigated, the corres- 
pondent alleged, by non-co-operationists, had stoned the organizers and guests. 
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correspondent’s letter is obscure on the point, it is evident from 
what he says that resentment was felt at the idea of girls talfi’ng 
part in a drama. The correspondent says that the drama was 
dropped “in the nick of time at the desire of the guardians”. 
There must have been persistence to provoke resentment. 

But my position is clear. No amount of provocation could 
possibly justify the hooliganism of the “mob of young men”. They 
had no right to prevent the performance that was at last deter- 
mined upon, if the guardians of the girls did not mind it. The 
truest test of democracy is in the ability of anyone to act as he 
likes, so long as he does not injure the life or property of anyone 
else. It is impossible to control public morals by hooliganism. 
Public opinion alone can keep a society pure and healthy. If 
the young men of Dharwad did not like a public exhibition of 
Dharwad girls on the stage, they should have held public meet- 
ings and otherwise enlisted public opinion in their favour. The 
movement of non-co-operation is intended to check all such 
abuses, Non-co-operationists are undoubtedly expected, not only 
to refrain from taking part in such violent scenes as are represen- 
ted to have taken place at Dharwad, but they are expected also to 
prevent them on the part of others. The success of non-co-opera- 
tion depends upon the ability of non-co-operationists to control 
all forces of violence. All may not take part in the programme of 
self-sacrifice but all must recognize the necessity of non-violence 
in word and deed. 

I am surprised that the correspondent in his covering letter 
speaks of the hooliganism at Dharwad in the same breath as 
the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh. He loses all sense of proper- ' 
tion when he compares the cold-blooded and calculated butchery 
of innocent men, who had given no provocation, with the undisci- 
plined and thoughtless demonstration of a “mob of young men”, 
who were labouring under a fancied or real wrong. Both acts are 
worthy of condemnation. But there is as much difference between 
the programme of the Dharwad boys and the Dyerism at Amrit- 
sar as there is between an attempt at simple hurt and a completed 
murder. 

■Young India, 1-12-1920 



43. SPEECH AT OPENING OF TILAK VIDTALATA, 
ALLAHABAD^ 


December 1920 

Mr. Gandhi, in declaring the school open, said he was very glad to per- 
form the ceremony. He heard from Mr. Shyam Lai Nehru that the school 
would be called Tilak Vidyalaya instead of National High School, No man 
made so much self-sacrifice for swaraj as Mr. Tilak^ and it was in the fitness 
ofi things that it should be named after the great patriot. If college students 
came they would open a college also. The sclxool would take up the teaching 
of subjects which were taught in other schools. He then announced the names 
of the members of the executive committee of the school, which consisted of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, president, and Messrs Jawahar Lai Nehru, Mohan Lai 
Nehru, Shyam Lai Nehru and Gauri Shankar Misra, members. Continuing, 
hesaidthere were 15 teachers, some possessing degrees, and he thought that they 
were all men of good character. If the teachers were good, the school would 
prosper. Those who promised to serve in the school must forget other things. 
In some schools teachers used to do outside work besides their school work. 
That should not be the case there. The teachers in the National School must 
concentrate their attention on school work. The students would not get any 
furniture in the school. The Government had taught them the bad habit of 
using furniture, but they must be prepared to use asams^ only. They must show 
that they were superior to the boys of the other schools by their learning and 
character. They would not get any comforts in that institution. If necessity 
arose, the students must study under the trees in the open air, and, in his 
opinion the old tradition of India insisted upon that point. In ancient times, 
when the rainy season arrived the students used to work on farms. He was 
glad to find that typewriting, shorthand and spinning and weaving also found 
a place in the school course. Boys would have to learn both the scripts, Urdu 
and Devanagari. It was good from the point of view of swaraj and Hindu- 
Muslirn unity that they should do so. Both Hindus and Mohammedans would 
learn much from a study of both the scripts. His friend Mr. Shaukat Ali told 

I This national high school was housed in the office of the Swaraj Sabha. 
The executive committee of the school had decided to conduct it on the lines 
laid dowa by Gandhiji. 

2Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920); great Indian political leader, scholar 
and writer, popularly known as ‘Lokamanya’'; one of the founders of the Deccan 
Education Society, Poona, and the newspapers the Kmri and Th Mahratta', 
suffered six years’ deportation for his criticism of the Government; took active 
part in the Home Rule campaign 

3 Seats used when squatting on the floor 
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him that Urdu possessed the most virile literature among the vernaculars of 
India and he agreed with him on that point; Urdu possessed more strength 
than either Bengali or Gujarati, because the maulvis who wrote in Urdu drew 
inspiration from Arabic and not from a foreign language. They never trans- 
lated any books from the English language. He thought that by studying 
the Urdu script boys would be able to read the works of Saadi and other 
Persian poets. 

Addressing the students particularly, he said that they took one step to- 
wards swaraj that day. He exhorted them to make non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion successful by their conduct. 

The Leader, 3 - 12-1920 


44. SPEECH AT PHULWARI SHARIFF^ 

December 2, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi . . . addressing the meeting in Hindi, first begged 
the audience to allow him to speak in a sitting posture as he was too weak to 
stand. He was glad that he had the occasion to pay his respects to the Pir 
Sahib and notice the vast gathering of Hindus and Mussulmans. He expected 
that the Hindus and Mussulmans of the place would do their duty to their 
God and country. He was going to save Islam from the proposed destruction. 
It was the duty of everyone — ^be he a Hindu or Mussulman — ^to help him. 
It was better to die while helping him. He wanted first reparation for the 
atrocities committed in the Punjab and then swaraj so that such things might 
not be repeated. Hindus and Mohammedans were two sons of the same 
mother and they should feel as one. They must be peaceful, they could not 
succeed by violence. Our swords must not be drawn out of their scabbards. 
Everything must be strictly non-violent. We could reform the Government only 
by severing all our connection from it. The respected bodies, like the Congress 
and Muslim League had been giving out their verdict. Here the speaker enu- 
merated the various parts of the programme. They wanted to give up the use of 
foreign goods. They should use swadeshi articles. Our mothers and sisters 
should be provided with charkha. They should not care if they were coarse 
or dear. It was very fortunate that Pir Sahib was helping them and showing 
people that that was the way open to them. A national Madrassa was being 
started there and he had been asked to open it. It was said that there were 
only a handful of boys but it did not matter. The speaker said that he did 
not propose to place any other scheme, similar to or better than the present 

* A village in Bihar. This speech was made at a public meeting attended 
among others by Abul Kalam Azad, Shaukat Ali and Rajendra Prasad. 
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system of education, for the boys, but he wanted to teach them manliness and 
to rely on God and themselves. The national schools would teach them that 
it was not the Government that provided them with the necessities of life but 
it was God. Then and then alone could people demand swaraj.^ 

The Searchlight, 5 - 12-1920 


45. SPEECH AT PATNA 


December 2, 1920 

IVCahatma Gandhi addressed the audience sitting on a chair. He said 
that he wanted to save Islam, to secure justice for the Punjab, and a guaran- 
tee against the repetition of future wrongs in the shape of slavery. They could 
achieve it only by means of non-co-operation. But this made it necessary that 
they should co-operate among themselves. He regretted that they did not do 
so, and, whenever they were engaged in any work of organization, he found 
that they showed temper and could not brook differences- But he wanted them 
to remember that if they were to save Islam and win swaraj they must co-operate 
among themselves. From Bettiah he had heard the sad story that their own 
brethren (though they were in the police) had applied a kind of martial law.^ 
When martial law was applied in the Punjab the Viceroy had framed some 
rules for its regulation but no such thing was done in Bettiah. He would admit 
that the application was not so severe in Bettiah as in the Punjab but martial 
law was introduced in miniature in the villages afiected. The police had done, 
without the orders ofthe Government, severe injustice and were reported to have 
committed outrages on their mothers and sisters. He did not know whether 
what was published in the papers was true but, assuming that to be correct 
and the witnesses who had given the information as reliable, he found that 
properties had been looted and women insulted and maltreated and all this 
against the orders of the Government. 

So long as they acted in that manner, they would be slaves and could 
neither win swaraj nor save Khilafat. Of course they would not go to the 
courts for that was a profanation, and eVen if they did so that would not get 
them a bit of freedom except sending the policemen to jails. Their aim was 
to end the present system of administration, but so long as that was not done 

1 After the meeting, the party motored to the Qaumi Madrassa (national 
school) which Gandhiji declared open. The source adds : **There Mr. Gandhi 
addressed a number of purdahnashin ladies, assembled on the adjoining bal- 
cony. He requested them to take to spinning and weaving cloth and to use 
that for themselves and their husbands and children. They should give up the 
fine made foreign goods. He requested them to teach men simplicity and make 
them firm.*’ 

2 Vide “Speech at Bettiah”, December 8, 1920. 
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what was he to say to those who had leamt tyranny from a tyrannous Govern- 
ment. Their principal duty was achievement of complete unity- If they could 
do that today they should get swaraj in a day. Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi 
said Bihar was to be congratulated on the fact that few people had voted in the 
elections.^ People who cared even slightly for liberty had given up the idea of 
going to the Councils. Some went to the Councils but without the authority 
of the bulk of the voters and yet persisted in calling themselves representatives. 
The speaker referred to a letter that had been handed over to him by the 
Hindus at Phulwari Sharif where he had gone to meet the revered Maulana 
Badaruddin Saheb. The letter said that their relations with their Mussulman 
brethren of the place were not quite cordial and that their Durga Puja^ had 
been interfered with. Though Bihar was noted for Hindu-Muslim unity he 
could not help feeling, when such complaints reached his notice, that trouble 
was lurking. He had not forgotten the Shahabad riots nor the fact that the 
aggressors on that occasion were Hindus. He would tell them that they .should 
settle such differences among themselves and that, if they aimed at reforming 
and purifying the administration, they must in first place purify themselves. 

The second thing that he wanted to emphasize before them, was the essen- 
tially non-violent character of non-co-operation. They would have to keep their 
swords in their sheaths and learn the completes t self-control. They did not want 
to hurt the policemen who had committed outrages even on women in Cham- 
paran. In fact, if he met them he would intercede with them and tell them 
that it was not their work to do as they had done. He wanted to conquer by 
means of truth. It was always wrong to abuse or hurt an Indian; and it was 
impudent as well. He did not want to give anyone an occasion to raise his 
hand against him, for he hated violence. 

He then appealed for funds. For a month he had been begging for 
money. He wanted them to pay what they could. He did not want millions 
from the millionaires but a rupee or pice each from the 30 crores of our people. 
On Mussulmans the obligation was double, for they had to pay to that fund 
and also for the sufferings of the sufferers in Smyrna and for the Aligarh National 
Muslim University. He assured them that the money would be spent neither 
on Congress work nor on anything else but purely in connection with non- 
co-operation, for opening of schools, and, in short, for the attainment of swaraj. 
He would form a committee to administer the funds and accounts would be 
published regularly in the papers. Also, the money raised in Bihar would 
be spent wholly in Bihar. He was sorry that he had to beg for money for he 
realized that many of them who had done that before were not true and had 
at times cheated them of their money in the name of the Congress. He appeal- 
ed to them to realize the conditions precedent to their success. Unless the Hindus 

* For the Legislative Council 

* Religious ceremony in connection with the worship of the goddess Durga 
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and the Mussulmans lived like brothers, unless they acted in co-operation, unless 
they controlled their temper and were prepared to make sacrifices and unless 
they acted up to the direction of the Congress and the League^ which was merely 
a preparation for freedom, they could not free themselves from the domi- 
nation of the Satanic Government. Boycott of Councils did not involve sacrifice 
but was a means of purification and he prayed that their souls be purified. 

The Searchlight^ 5 - 12-1920 


46. SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETING, PATNA^ 

December 3, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi addressing the boys said that he was told by Maulana 
Shaukat Ali that the Hindi language was so very poor that he could not impress 
the audience to the extent he wanted. He enquired whether the students 
wanted him to address 'them in English. But they were all for hearing him 
in Hindustani. He began his speech in Hindi. He explained what he meant 
by Hindustani. He said that the dialect spoken by the Biharis was the 
language which could become the national language of India. Much as he 
would prefer Devanagari to become the national script, he would request every 
Indian to learn both Persian and Devanagari scripts, so long as their Muslim 
brethren did not accept the latter. Referring to the duties of the students, he 
said that every student should empty the Government schools and colleges 
or those which had any concern with the Government. Proceeding, he explained 
how the British Government cheated both the Hindus and Mussulmans and 
had forfeited the right of co-operation. He compared the present system of ad- 
ministration with Ravanarajiya and remarked that the latter also had some 
good points in the sense that there existed sanyaw?, yajna^ etc. But all this was 
done with a bad motive; so no good could be expected out of that. While 
Lok[amanya] Tilak was alive the speaker thought that in his condemnations of 
the British Government there was some amount of exaggeration, but after his 
death, Jallianwala Bagh^, the Turkish Peace Treaty and such other incidents had 
compelled him to agree with the Lokamanya, But all the same he could not 
see his way to accept Mr. Tilak’s axiom, “Tit for tat'^ ... He did not like to 
deal with Satan in a Satanic way. To him it seemed necessary that Satan should 
be conquered with the help of God, i.e., by purity of heart and purpose, God 

^ AU-India Muslim League 

^ The , meeting was held in Mazharul Haq^s compound, under the presi- 
dentship of Rajendra Prasad. 

3 Self-restraint 

4 The reference is to the massacre at this spot ordered by General Dyer on 
April 13, 1919; vide Vol. XVII, pp. 170-5. 
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defeated Satan by his godly means alone. The present Government could 
not be of any help to India since it was Satanic. The speaker said without 
any fear that this Government should be either removed or reformed. And that 
could not be done either by giving or receiving any help from the Govern- 
ment. Continuing, he said that he would not study the Gita from Ravana, 
even if he sent a ris/ti^ for it, as there was some poison lying hidden in it. 

To him it seemed that there was something even in the education provided 
by Pandit Malaviya in his Benares University. The Government of India was 
trying to cajole him. But the organizer of the Hindu University did not realize 
that the motive of the Government was not honest. The master of the slaves 
could never teach liberty. Even in prescribing works of Mill, Macaulay and 
others who breathe the air of freedom and liberty, there existed some ill motive. 
It was not their— the Government’s— duty. If the speaker pretended to teach 
the holy Koran to the Mohammedan boys or Maulana Kalam^ to teach the 
Gita to the Hindu boys, there was treachery in that. He could read the Gita 
from Babu Rajendra Prasad^. Mohammedan boys could learn the Koran from 
the maulanas. For him salvation did not lie in the Koran but in the Gita. 
The Gita was the best book for him. He could not leave that. His parents 
attained heaven by that and they taught him to read and revere the Gita. 
He admitted no religion higher than his and the day he would think so he 
would change his religion. Continuing, Mahatmaji said that he would not go 
to the slaves to learn lessons on liberty. The Arabs, Pathans and Egyptians 
could teach liberty. The Arab boys refused the temptation put before them in 
the shape of civilization, education or government appointments. He could 
not ask his lessons from Lord Sinha but from Shaukat AH who had declared 
himself free. Sir Edward Gait^ was a good man. The speaker knew him well. 
He admitted that Sir Edward was the best of all the governors. But if he met 
him, he would tell him that the Government whose servant he was was bad. 
Liberty could not be received from him. Mr. Andrews was an English- 
man; he advised them to attain swaraj without the British Government. To 
the speaker it seemed that Mr. Andrews was going too far; he was ready to have 
the Britishers as their servants or countrymen. He had no objection to co- 
operate with any man of any religion, caste or creed, if he was true to the 
Indians. His was a movement of non-co-operation. He wanted to see the 
Uniem Jack removed from whole of India. As long as that was not possible 
he would remove it from individual buildings and boycott those houses where 

^ Sage 

2 Abul Kalam Azad 

3 1884-1963; statesman and scholar; Chairman, Constituent Assembly of 
India, 1946-9; .first President of India 

^ Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Onssa during the period of satya- 
gpraha in Ghamparan in 1917 
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the Union Jack was flying. He advised people to boycott Government 
functions. The Government institutions were like a house on fire to him. 
The students should keep away from them. Indians could not boycott every- 
thing all of a sudden, as for a very long time they had been in the bond- 
age of slavery. Even the food that they took had some connection with 
the Government, as that was produced in Government-owned lands. But 
people should nowhere intentionally co-operate with the Government. 
Gradually they could free themselves from everything. There was a rush of 
more people who were standing outside and the speaker at once began to 
speak on the value of time. He said that he could not understand 
how the young men who were so earnest and just beginning their lives could 
be so unpunctual. He told the audience how the late Mr. Gokhale^ valued 
time. When Mr. Gokhale started the Servants of India Society he used to have 
the doors closed before he would speak. Just after two minutes of the an- 
nounced time when the gate was closed he did not even allow Sir Tata^, who 
was his chief support, to enter the hall. Reverting to his subject he said that 
somebody had told him that Mr. Hassan Imam^ was ready to wreck his movo 
ment in a week. But when he met him the latter said that it was not so; 
rather, Mr, Imam was with him as far as non-co-operation was concerned and 
was ready to render every help required. But Mr. Hassan Imam could not 
understand what was meant by non-violence. If that word be removed, he 
would gladly join the movement. He exhorted the audience to sever their 
connection only if they realized that the Government was Satanic. He would 
gladly attend on the sick-bed of Lord Chelmsford^ if the latter accepted that. 
He would try his best for his recovery rather than to poison him. But if 
Lord Chelmsford offered crores even for his Ashram he would refuse that. 
He was informed that the college students had been allowed to volunteer their 
services to the Nagpur Congress but it was only a concession to pacify them, 
which might be withdrawn at a most crucial hour. When the time would 
come many Col. Johnsons^ might arise and make young boys of 6 or 7 years 


1 Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915); educationist and politician; presi- 
dent of the Congress, 1905; founder of Servants of India Society 

2 Sir Ratarji Jamshedji Tata (1871-1918); Parsi industrialist and philan- 
thropist 

3 I87I7I933; judge of Calcutta High Court; in 1916, resigned to resume 
legal practice in Patna High Court; presided over the special session of the 
Congress held at Bombay in September 1918; led the Muslim deputation to 
England for revision of the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey 

^ Frederic John Napier Thesiger, 1st Viscount Qhelmsrford (1868-1933); 
Viceroy of India, 1916-21 

^ Col. Johnson was in command of the Lahore’ Area during the Martial 
Law in April and May, 1919. 


XIX-5 
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to walk 16 miles or more in the hot sun of June in order only to salute the 
Union Jack. 

Addressing the guardians he requested them to make the boys indepen- 
dent. They would have to pay the fees even in the National Colleges but would 
be saved the insult of saluting the Union Jack. The authorities of the Hindu 
University and the Aligarh College thought that they were giving true education 
but it was not so. There the professors could not teach that the Government 
of India was Satanic and the boys should try to do away with it. Could they 
prevent Sir H. Butler^ from inspecting their colleges ? Could the students dare 
not to salute him? If they did so that would be counted as insolence and not as 
liberty. If the Duke of Connaught wanted to visit his Ashram as a member of 
the Government he would not allow him to set foot in the Ashram. Of course he 
would have no objection in his visiting it as a private Englishman. 

If they wanted to be free they should remove the flag of dependence. 
Whilst asking them to withdraw from the schools and colleges, the speaker 
said that although he would not give them any promise, yet he would try 
to provide them with national institutions. But it was sufficient for them to run 
away from fire. They could shun the present education. 

The real education consisted in doing One's duty. Students could become 
engineers, doctors, agriculturists, if they had a free country. What would they 
do with the degree of slavery? They should take their lessons from Maulvi 
Haiq2 and Rajendra Babu and become free, standing on their own legs. It was 
slavery to think that the degrees aflbrded food and drink. It was not a degree 
but God who gave them food. They should not think what would become of 
their mothers and wives; they should support them by working like a coolie, 
rather than by serving under the Government. If they had the courage to do 
that they should non-co-operatc, otherwise not. If everyone non-co-operated 
the speaker was sure that swaraj would be obtained within one year. They 
should not wait for the others to do it. When one suffered from cholera 
one would never think of taking medicine after others had taken it. There 
was no reason why they should wait to become free till others had obtained 
liberty. First they should become free themselves and then they should go to 
villages and teach liberty in small schools started by them. The speaker did 
not mean that they should disrespect their parents. They could even do that 
Cthat was the dictate of their innat soul, but not because he had said so. He 
himsdf had much reverence for his parents and he would teach obedience 
and not insolence. * Students should most respectfully convince their guar- 


I GovOTior cf United Provinces 

^ (1866- ; prominent lawyet, author aiid public 

worker of Bihar; oppe^ed separate doctorates for MusKma under Morky- 
h^ed staunchly foBowed 

Gaa(Kiip’a of 1920-21 
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dians after deciding in a cooler moment. He had appealed to the guardians 
also so many times to withdraw their boys from schools and none objected to 
that. They might ask how they were to recognize the voice of their soul. He 
said that if they were true to God and practised yama^ and niyamd^, they would 
recognize the voice of God within them. 

They should patiently hear even those who did not think with them. 
Proceeding, he explained what the students were to do and how. The students 
must rely on themselves and not on him. The students of today were the leaders 
of tomorrow. They should not decide anything in haste. It was better for them 
not to withdraw if they had to go again to the schools. It was better to be 
drowned in the Ganges than withdraw when once they had joined it. 

The Searchlight^ 8 - 12-1920 


47. SPEECH AT WOMEN^S MEETING, PATNA^ 

December 3, 1920 

Mahatmaji then began addressing them in Hindi, seated on a chair, on 
account of his ill health, for which he begged their pardon. He bogged four 
things of them. He and Maulana Shaukat Ali, whom he considered as his 
own brother, had appeared before them to beg of them some service in the 
cause of the Motherland. He knew that they were more humble and kind- 
hearted than men and so he hoped not to be disappointed at the hands of their 
mothers and sisters. 

First of all he begged of the Hindu and Mussulman ladies not to consider 
each other as enemies and also to teach the same to their children from boy- 
hood so that they might not even ever think the two to be each other*s enemy* 
By this he did not mean that the two should be one, that Hindus should take to 
reading and believing in the Koran, giving up the study of and belief in the 
Vedas and Shastras; nor that the Mussulmans should discard the Koran and 
begin studying and believing in the Hindu Shastras and Vedas, Every one 
of them should remain firm to their religion. As there could be no marriage 
between a brother and a sister but all the same they could love each other,, 
so Hindus and Mussulmans also should have love and respect for each other* 

His second bhiksha^ was that every woman should take to spinning yam 
on the charkha. Those who wanted to sell that yarn might do so, but those 
who did not want to sell that should give it away as charity to others because 


1 Self-discipline 

2 Rules to regulate life 

3 This meeting was attended also by Abul Kalam Azad and Shaukat Ali 
♦The thing begged 
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of all the charities the charity of cloth was the best. India became poorer all 
the more from the time this charkha was given up. Women, who formerly used 
to live upon the charkha, were now leading a very miserable life in the 
bondage of slavery, breaking bricks and stones and being abused by overseers. 
He had come across many women in Ghamparan who had got only one sari 
to cover their body with and hence they could not go for a bath in the Ganges 
when they wanted to do so. Their life of freedom, when they used to have 
clothes made of the yarn spun by their own hands, was no more. 

The third bhiksha which he begged of them was that they should not 
allow their sons and brothers to remain in a school owned and aided by the 
Government as that only meant fettering oneself with the chain of depen- 
dence and slavery. They did not receive any social or religious instruction in 
such institutions. They learnt only to drink wine, to visit theatres and to lead 
the life of a vagabond. Proceeding, he said that co-operation with a govern- 
ment, so unjust, so treacherous to our Mussulman brethren, so cruel to our 
mothers and sisters in the Punjab, was absolutely impossible. How could they 
ever like to remain under such an administration? There could be no co- 
operation between Satan and God. Likewise they also could not help the 
Government, nor take any kind of help from it. That raj was no better than 
the Ravanaraj^a, He wanted to establish Ramarajja, In other words he 
wanted to have full, complete swaraj and that could not be achieved without ^ 
non-co-operation. 

His fourth hhtkska was for money. India, he said, was very badly in need 
of money. There were three crores of people here who barely got one meal 
a day. They had not got sufficient money to buy a charkha or cotton. They 
should be supplied with both so that they might spin yam and thus once again 
spread swadeshi cloth in the country. Then again, for boys national universities 
must he started. And for those money was very badly needed. Proceeding, he 
remarked that it pained him much to see that many had gone to the meeting 
with plenty of valuable ornaments on their bodies, In that very country there 
were so many who actually starved while there were others who had got 
plenty to spare for their ornaments, etc. He begged of them to give as much 
money as they could and also those omatoents which they desired.* But they 
must Temember that in place of the ornaments which they would give away, 
they should not get others made until India had won full swarsy. 

The Searchlight^ 8 - 12-1920 


* In response to this appeal, many of the women present there gave away 
articles of personal jewellery. 



48. LETTER TO SARALADEVI CHOWDHARAXI 


December 4, 1920 

... I shall not deliberately omit to write to you. But you 
must cultivate patience and trust. You may not accuse me of 
sainthood and dignify yourself by adopting the role of a sinner. 
Each one of us must recognize [Ws/her] own limitations. Among 
lovers and friends there is neither sinner nor saint. We are all 
equal, but there are wise and unwise men and women among 
equals. And who knows who is wiser? You must let me delude 
myself into the belief that I am wiser than you and therefore fit 
to teach you and train you. But it has not unoften happened that 
the learner becomes the teacher. Gorakh became the teacher of 
Machhander. And in trying to teach you, may God give me 
the wisdom to learn from you. Believe me, I will not grudge 
you the post. Indeed I shah, count my teaching the most per- 
fect if I can make you superior to me. Anyway that is the 
belief that keeps me attached to you. And therefore it is that I 
ever pray for a humble and contrite heart for you. 

With love. 

Tours, 

L[aw] G[iVEa] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


49. LETTER TO GOODFELLOW 

December 4, 1920 

MY DEAR MR. -GOODFELLOW, 

I was thankful for your letter. Has it struck you that this 
Government of ours is deliberately increasing the drink evil and 
that all effort at amelioration must be fruitless until this Gov- 
ernment is either destroyed or radically mended? I should be 
glad to meet you when I am in Calcutta for any length of time,* 

Tours sincmly, 

M. K. G. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 
1 Gandhiji was in Calcutta on December 13 and 14. 



50. LETTER TO HTDERI 


On Way to Arrah', 

December 4^ 1920 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

We have just left Banidpore. Mazharul Haq is with us. 
I write this to say that Mrs. Haq gave me last night at a ladies’ 
meeting* to my call for donations her choicest four bangles made 
of pearls and rubies. Will you please tender my congratulations 
to Mrs.' Hyderi on- possessing a sister who gives away her choicest 
things for the country and her faith? I was simply overwhelmed 
with joy when she produced the bangles and thanked God that 
He had brought me in touch with the Tyabji family*. 

lt(^urs sincerdyi 

M, K* G. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Dcsai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Dcsai 


51. SPEECH AT ARUH 


December 4, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the audience seated on a chair. He said that 
he rejoiced extremely to see such a huge gathering of the Arrah people before 
him but at the same time it pained him to find that they were unable to hold 
the meeting in an orderly fashion.^ He added that the noise was so great that 
he had to lose half an hour of his time in asking the people to keep quiet, 
and asked if they could not discipline and control themselves, how could they 
hope to obtain swaraj in a year? That was, he said, the first essential for obtam- 
ing swaraj. Proceeding, Mahatmaji said that he had not forgotten the Shaha- 
bad riots that took place a few years ago, nor the fact that both the Hindus 
and Mussulmans Were more or less to blame for it. The Hindus wanted to 
protect cows but the method they adopted was ill suited to the purpose so that 
while it brought no benefit to either party, it ehabled the Government to take 
advaatSjfe Of to situatiOTi and throw the Hindus in jails. Be would like to tell 

^Tpwti in Bihar 

^ 2 Hdd at Patna ^ . * 

• ' 9 Mrs. hfazhariil itaq and Mrs. ilyderi came from the Tayabji family. . 

< It was the largest meeting ever held at Arrah, and the volunteers on 
duty failed to oonttbl' tbe . 
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them that they should settle their differences among themselves. What was 
wanted was Hindu-Muslim unity—not a sham unity, but a unity of heart and 
soul. If they wanted to protect Islam from danger, to secure justice for the 
Punjab wrongs and to obtain swaraj, it could be only by means of co-operation 
among themselves. He was asked, he said, by a sannyasi whether he believed 
that the Mohammedans would join with him after the Khilafat wrongs had 
been righted, and the Mohammedans had complained to him that he had 
destroyed the Aligarh College but saved the [Benares] Hindu University. He 
disposed of the first with saying that if the Hindus helped the Mohammedans 
honestly, God, who sees a man’s heart, would banish ill feelings from the hearts 
of the latter. He repudiated the second allegation that he had saved the 
[Benares] Hindu University. If the Hindus were impotent, would the Moham- 
medans, he asked, like to be so? He entertained a very high regard for Mala- 
viyaji but all the same he wanted to see all the students out of his University 
so long ^as it had any connection with Government. He would like all the 
existing institutions in the country to be converted into national ones. He 
referred to a private talk^ with Mr. Hassan Imam in which the latter asked 
him whether the non-violent form of non-co-operation would remain non-vio- 
lent, and he had been holding out for a long time. Further, Mr. Hassan Imam 
had complained to him that the students cried ‘'Shame I” to him and behaved 
in a rude manner with him. Mahatmaji exhorted the audience to have tole- 
rance for the views of those who happened to differ from them and not to be- 
have with them in that way as that would not advance their cause. Mahatmaji 
then enumerated the various parts of the programme of non-co-operation and 
wanted them to give up the use of foreign goods which, he said, would alone 
bring swaraj. He laid great emphasis on the introduction and use of charkhas 
and said they should have nothing to do with a Satanic Government which was 
bent upon trampling their rights and liberties. He then appealed for funds and 
said that the obligation of the Mohaxnmedans was double for they had to pay 
to the Swaraj Sabha (recently established at Bankipur) and for the relief of 
the sufferers in Smyrna. 

The Searchlight^ 8 - 12-1920 


* At Patna 



52. TO “VAISHNAVAS^* 


A true Vaishnava is he 
Who is moved by others* sufferings; 

Who helps people in distress, 

And feels no pride for having done so. 

Respectful to everyone in the world, 

He speaks ill of none; 

. Is self-controlled in action, speech and thought — 

Twice-blessed the mother who bore such a one. 

He has an equal-seeing eye, and is free from all craving, 

Another’s wife is to him a mother; 

His tongue utters no untruth, 

And never his hand touches another’s wealth. 

Moha^ and tnqjMp' have no power over him. 

In his mind reigns abiding detachment; 

He dances with rapture to Rama’s name — 

No centre of pilgrimage but is present in his person. 

A man he is without greed and cunning, 

And purged of anger and desire; 

Offering reverence to such a one, says Narasainyo®, 

Will bring release to seventyf-one generations of one’s forbears.^ 

From the marks of a Vaishnava described by Narasinh Mehta 
we see that he is a man who 

1* is ever active in bringing relief to the distressed, 

2. takes no pride in doing so, 

3. is respectful to all, 

4. speaks ill of none, 

5. is self-controlled in speech, 

6. in action and 

7. in thought, 

8. holds all in equal regard, 

9. has renounced desires, 

1 Piimd ignorance and the attachment resultmg from it 

^ Cosmic illusion 

c Mehta (1414-1479) ; saint-poet of Gujarat, admired by Gandhiji 

tor djsregarding the common prejudice against the so-called xmtouchables 

This poem, which formed part of the daily prayers at the Ashram, 
appealed to Gandhiji as a perfect expression of his own ideal of life and 
seems to have had a powerful impact on him. 
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10. is loyal to one woman, his wife, 

11. is ever truthiul, 

12. keeps the nile of non-stealing, 

13. is beyond the reach of maya^ 

14. is, in consequence, free from all desire, 

15. is ever absorbed in repeating Rama’s name, 

16. and, as a result, has been sanctified, 

17. covets nothing, 

18. is free from guile, 

19. from the urge of desire and 

20. from anger. 

Here Narasinh, the best among the Vaishnavas, has given pride 
of place to non-violence. This means that a man who has no 
love in him is no Vaisknava. One who does not follow truth and 
has not acquired control over all his senses is not a Vaisknava. He 
teaches us in his prabhatiyan^ that one does not become a Vaisknava 
simply by studying the Vedas, by following the rules of vampshranP, 
by wearing a string of basil seeds or the tila}? mark. All these things 
can be the origin of sin. Even a hypocrite may wear a string of 
beads or put the tUak mark or study the Vedas or keep repeat- 
ing Rama’s name with his lips. But such a one cannot follow truth 
in his life, cannot, without giving up his hypocrisy, help people in 
distress or be self-controlled in speech, action and thought. 

I invite everyone’s attention to these principles, since I still 
continue to receive letters regarding Antyajas. The advice I receive 
from one and all is that, if I do not exclude Antyajas from the 
national schools, the movement for swaraj will end in smoke. 
If I have even a little of the true Vaisknava in me, God will also 
vouchsafe me the strength to reject the swaraj which may be 
won by abeuidoning the Antyajas. 

The resolution, to the effect that the Antyajas cannot be exclu- 
ded from any place which is open to members of other classes, or 
communities, is not mine but that of the senate* ** as a whole. I 
welcome the resolution. Had the senate not passed it, it would 
have been guilty of adkarma. 


* Devotional songs with which the devout, getting up before dawn, com- 
mence the day 

*The organization of society into four castes, each with a distinctive 
fnnction, and the division of life into, four stages 

* Auspicious mark on the forehead, usually made with vermilion or sandal 
paste or saffron 

* Of the Gujarat Vidyapithj aids footnote 1, p. 7. 
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The resolution lays down nothing new. One to the same 
effect is actually in operation in the existing schools. The Con- 
gress, a body which the Vaishnavas respect, has also passed such 
a resolution. They have not opposed it. I realize, however, that 
they honour me by criticizing me for having a hand in a reso- 
lution of this kind. The point of their argument is that others may 
violate dharma but that I, especially, should not do so. This is 
very gratifying to me. 

I have been endeavouring to show that dharma requires that 
we do not look upon Antyajas as untouchables. Old veils prevent 
us from seeing that we are guilty of adhama in acting to the con- 
trary. Just as, through such veils, British rule cannot see its own 
Satanism, so also, thanks to them, some of us are unable to see the 
chains of slavery which bind us. I think it my duty to reason 
with such people patiently. 

But I cannot stand hypocrisy and sophistry. I saw in 
Gt^arati an account of a talk I had with Maharajshri, as also the 
comments on it.‘ I have been very much pained by both. I seldom 
comment on views expressed in newspapen. In fact I scarcely 
read papers. But the Gujarati is a widely read paper and it claims 
to present the sanatan dharma* in its true nature. Hence I aim 
pained whenever I find in it even the least element of unfairness. 
A friend has sent me a cutting giving the report of my talk with 
Maharajshri and the criticism on it. I see in both an attempt, 
deliberate or otherwise, to prove adhanm to be dharma. I shall 
explain next time what this is.* 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 5-12-1920 


* On Novioaiber 17, Gandhiji had a talk with Goswami Shri Gokulnatluji 
txd%i{W bead of the Vdifktavas in Bombay. An account of this taEk 
and the oonahmts on it had appeared in 2141-1920. 

' ; - ? Tbe ^a^ttiaja of IBnduism regarded as unaltet<d>l^ panmktan. bring 

3 , 



53. SPEECH AT GAYA 


December 5 , 1920 

The Mahatma said that he expected their hearts to be as pure as the 
town of Gaya^ was famous for purity. This being the case, they should be 
ready to make sacrifices. What that sacrifice would be had been said by as- 
semblies like the Muslim League, Sikh League and others. For instance, he 
said that the pleaders would have to give up their practice; one of his brethren 
giving up practice would not do. He would earnestly request other vakil breth- 
ren to give up their practice. The Congress had resolved to boycott the law 
courts. He hoped that there would be some such institution where the people 
would go for decisidn of their cases. They should give up all Government titles. 
Boys should be withdrawn from the schools. Boys of 16 and above should, with 
their folded hands, request their parents and guardians not to send them to 
schools managed, aided or controlled by the Government. He had learnt just 
now that a small percentage had exercised their votes^ at Gaya. But now the 
time of their trial had come. They should not get any help from or through 
their councillors; otherwise exercise or non-exercise of franchise would be one 
and the same thing. They should work for swadeshi. They should ask their 
mothers and wives to spin on the charkha. People knew how to hold very 
big meetings; but they did not know their duty. If they did their duty and fol- 
lowed the above methods they would get swaraj. They should also make 
gifts of money. One who was not making any other sacrifice should give 
money. That money would be devoted to the work of swaraj, swadeshi and 
national schools. They had established a Swaraj Sabha at Patna of which 
Mr. Mazharul Haq was the president and Babu Rajendra Prasad was the 
secretary. The money would be spent there and they would get quarterly ac- 
counts. He knew of some men of Nagpur whom he did not know but who 
had collected money in his name. He requested even the leaders that they 
should give an account of the public money collected. He knew that in many 
places no such accounts had been given, (At this stage there was noise at the 
northern end of the platform,) Mr. Gandhi said that there was a noise there; 
that should not be. They should have control over their voice. They should not 
make noise. The volunteers should know their duty and be true to themselves. 
They had got to bear the opposition of a great kingdom. Even when aeroplanes 
were hovering over their heads, bombs were being thrown and bullets inces- 
santly discharged on them they should remain quiet. He had also marked 
that the Hindus and Mohammedans had no power of forbearance among 

^ In Bihar; a holy city and a centre of pilgrimage for Hindus 

^In the elections for Legislative Councils 
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themselves. The management of this meeting could not be called satisfactory. 
If the volunteers could not make themselves effective swaraj could not be attain- 
ed, They should learn how to do things well even if they were minors. There 
could be no service to the Motherland except by honesty and labour. Purity 
was necessary.’ A true heart was necessary. To sacrifice was the work of the 
true-hearted. They wished to save Islam from danger and get justice for 
the Punjab atrocities. They could not obtain them without being true to them- 
selves. 

The Searchlight^ 10 - 12-1920 


54. SPEECH AT CHAPRA^ 


December 6, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi then addressed the meeting sitting on a chair. He said 
that India today was faced with such a situation that he must speak to them 
and ask their help. He was pleased that Mr. Zakariah Hashmi and Babu 
Bindeshwari Prasad had given up their practice at the bar and he congratulated 
them on the step they had taken. He felt that it was the English-educated gentle- 
men that were the cause of their present sufferings. He admitted that they had 
done some service but the wrongs done through their instrumentality so greatly 
outweighed the good done that he could not take into account the latter* 
For 35 years the Congress had been passing resolutions and their leaders 
making speeches on the Congress platform but they had achieved little there- 
by, On the other hand they were worse off than they were 50 years back. 
What was the reason for this state of affairs ? Indians today filled a larger pro- 
portion of the civil service than in the past and Lord Sinha was now the Gov- 
ernor of a Province^ and yet why was it that he said that they were worse off 
than before? If they had not been today greater slaves than before, could it 
have been possible for the authorities to betray Islam as it had been betrayed 
and yet be possible for the Govei^nment to allure them with little things 
dangled before their eyes? Despite this betrayal, the Government said that they 
were not at fault. He wanted them to mark the significance of the Govern- 
ment attempting to delude by little doles and fine words. The Government 
was full of poison and that kind of self-delusion in which they allowed 
themselves to be indulged was possible only with slaves. It was the Punjab that 
had given her Pathans and Sikhs to shed their blood for the Government and it 
was in this province that people had been made to crawl on their bellies, whip- 
ped id streets, made fo salute the Uiniott Jack, and that women^s veils had been 

bechme Governor and towards die «ad of 1920* 
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drawn away by officials! Could all this have been possible if their bondage 
had not been tightened ? When slaves began to like their fetters he knew that 
their slave nature had got confirmed. When they tried to break through their 
fetters they could do so, but when on the other hand they liked their 
bondage and felt that freedom would come by means of their slavery, he 
thought that the grip had been tightened on them. It was because of their 
slave mentality and instinct that the principle and practice of non-co-operation 
had to be explained to them over and over again. In the past people were 
not as they were now. There were few barristers and his reading of history did 
not show that their condition and position was worse one hundred years back. 
The people were more happy and prosperous and the oppression on the kisans'^ 
hardly partook of the character they witnessed today. In Champaran, a hun- 
dred years ago, while he would acknowledge the existence of zuUums^ on the 
part ‘Of the zemindars, he would not admit that the type of zullt^m practised 
today was ever possible during those days. The Congress and the League had 
therefore told them that the only way to save Islam and to secure justice for 
the Punjab was by means of non-violent non-co-operation. He would emphasize 
the non-violent character of the movement. If they drew their sword they were 
as likely to kill themselves with it. He desired no emancipation, no swaraj 
through the sword. But there were some among the Mussulmans and also 
among the Hindus who did not agree with him and to them he would say 
that they had neither the capacity nor the strength to draw the sword* They 
had with them the storehouse of all power and that was soul-force* The capa- 
city to die for others, for a cause, for honour, liberty and country — the pos- 
session of it showed soul-force. Even a child could say to his parent that he 
would not act against his conscience, crushed and killed though he be. They 
could all have this strength and there could be oppression, neither by the 
zemindars nor the planters. The moment they resorted to violence they would 
fail but if they eschewed it altogether and depended absolutely pn soul-force 
nothing could possibly crush them- The only weapon, therefore, was non-co- 
operation and he would ask them to withhold all co-operation with, ^d 
support to, the Government. They should neither offer nor receive any kind 
of help or co-operation. The present system of administration could be mended 
or ended. If it refused to mend itself it had to be ended. All the sacred 
books, the Gita, Ramayana, Koran and the Bible, taught that there could be 
no co-operation between devils and God, no friendliness between saints and 
Satans, no mutual help and co-operation. If they felt their Government was 
Satanic it was their duty to cease co-operation with it and refuse all support* 
The Congress and the League had urged the lawyers among them to suspend 
thdir practice, such of them as had titles to surrender them and all of them to 

^ Fanners 

2 Oppresrion 
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boycott courts of law, schools and colleges. He could ask them to settle their 
quarrels before panchayats. [Gandhiji contmued:] 


So far as the boycott of schools and colleges is concerned, the 
older students should withdraw themselves from schools and col* 
leges and their guardians should withdraw small children even 
from primary schools. A student will be better off if he only breaks 
stones. I am not of opinion that the present system of education 
is altogether harmful but I am of opinion that we should not 
receive education at the unclean hands of the Government. We 
cannot have even the Gita from Satan. It is sin to read under their 
management. Students should withdraw and be taken out even 
from the Hindu University established by the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. It is better to retreat from a burning 
- house. I am glad to convey to you the happy news that a national 
school will be opened in this very compound. It is hoped that 
every parent will send his children there. We ought not to learn 
through the medium of another language even under self-govern- 
ment. I would urge upon the teachers and the president to ap- 
point pious and able pundits and maulvis for imparting religious 
education to the Hindus and Mohammedans. In that school the 
students should be trained in manual labour as well and should 
be trained to spin and to prepare cloth. English ought to be a 
compulsory second language. I am confident that the parents 
would withdraw children from schools, primary or secondary. 

We ought to boycott the Council. We should neither vote 
nor stand as candidates. If anybody happens to go there with 
your help he will begin to think himself your representative. The 
voters ought not to approach a member for the redress of a wrong 
done. 

Nobody ought to volunteer himself for the army. 

■ It is very essential to use swadeshi goods. In my opinion even 
the cloths of Bombay and Ahmedabad are not purely swadeshi; 
fer file people of Bihar we should produce all our necessaries our- 
^rfves in our own tocaJity. In days gone by we used to do like 
fifis and were not helj^esS* It is sin to wear cloth coming fbom a 
JsEsign country like En^acnd and Japan. It would be very benefi- 
cid to prodiibe neeemry cloth. This will save lakhs of people 
feffla gc^. erf’ starvation. CkRton is very cheap. We shall be 
iib^e^to doth cheaply. Oo£mi& clofit is pure and satmsd. 

.u X in a year. Tbnt will be 

pOspbdB only ■«^n l&adus and Mussulmans have no mutual suspi- 
c^Mis^;*To,,|^ to tfmam lurking is a vice, to which 

out of .pG(d«f,,God'. has 
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directed that the life of truth is the path of heaven. Why should 
the Mohammedans suspect their brethren and co-operate with 
the Government which is the author of the Mesopotamian trouble 
and which even imprisoned the Khalifa* at Constantinople? Be 
united and become brothers and there is no power on earth 
which can keep 30 crores of people as slaves. Gan one lakh Eng- 
lishmen Brighten us? They do so by inducing sister communities 
and people of different status such as zemindars and ryots to fight 
among themselves. It is not proper for a peasant to fight with 
zemindars. It is a great mistake to quarrel with the zemindar 
and Swaraj cannot be attained thereby. I want Ramarajya. But 
side by side I do not like that zemindars should tyrannize over 
the peasants. If the zemindairs tyrannize over them they would 
be right in adopting non-co-operation with them. At present 
we have to non-co-operate with the Government and hence we 
should not think of mutual non-co-operation. 

There is a dire necesaty of funds. A Swaraj Sabha has been 
established in this province with Mr. Haq2 as president and Babu 
Rajendra Prasad as secretary and treasurer. He will give an ac- 
count of income and expenditure every three months. We have to 
open national schools. Volunteers will approach you for funds. 
You should help the Swaraj Sabha. In the end I pray to God 
that He may give sufficient strength in you to steer the country 
safe out of the impending danger. 

The Searchlight, 10-12-1920 


55. NOTES 
On the Wrong Track 

Lord Ronaldshay^ has been doing me the favour of reading 
my booklet on Indian Home Rule which is a translation of 
Hind Swaraj ^ . His Lordship told his audience that if swaraj 
meant what I had described it to be in the booklet, the Bengalis 
would have none of it. I am sorry that the swaraj of the Con- 
gress resolution does not mean the swaraj depicted in the booklet: 
swaraj according to the Congress means the swaraj that the people 

* The Sultan of Turkey who was also the spiritual head of Islam 

2 Mazharul Haq 

3 1844-1929J diplomat and author; Governor of Bengal, 1917-22 

* Written by Gandhiji originally in Giyarati in 1909; mde Vol. X, pp. 6-68. 
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of India want, not what the British Government may condescend to 
give. In so far as I can see, swaraj will be a parliament chosen by 
the people with the fullest power over the finance, the police, the 
military, the navy, the courts and the educational institutions. , 

I am free to confess that the swaraj I expect to gain within one 
year, if India responds, will be such swaraj as will make practical- 
ly impossible the repetition of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, 
and will enable the nation to do good or evil as it chooses, and 
not be ‘good’ at the dictation of an irresponsible, insolent, and god- 
less bureaucracy. Under that swaraj, the nation will have the 
power to impose a heavy protective tariff on such foreign goods 
as are capable of being manufactured in India, as also the power 
to refuse to send a single soldier outside India for the purpose of 
enslaving the surrounding or remote nationalities. The swaraj 
that I dream of will be a possibility only when the nation is free 
to make its choice both of good and evil. 

I adhere to all I have said in that booklet and I would cer- 
tainly recommend it to -the reader. Government over self is the 
truest swaraj. It is synonymous with moksha or salvation, and I 
have seen nothing to alter the view that doctors, lawyers and rail- 
ways are no help, and are often a hindrance to the one thing worth 
striving after. But I know that association with a Satanic activity, 
such as the Govenunent is engaged in, makes even an effort for 
such fireedom a practical impossibility. I cannot tender allegiance 
to God and Satan at the same time. 

The surest sign of the Satanic nature of the present system 
is that even a nobleman of the type of Lord Ronaldshay is obliged 
to put us on a wrong track. He will not deal with the one thing 
needed. Why is he silent about the Punjab? Why does he evade 
the Khilafat? Gan ointments soothe a patient who is suffering 
firom corroding consumption? Does his Lordship not see that it is 
not the inadequacy of the reforms that has set India aflame but 
that it is the infliction of the two wrongs and the wicked attempt 
to make us forget them? Does he not see that a complete change 
of heart is required before reconciliation? 

But it has become the fashion nowadays to ascribe hatred to 
non-co-operationism. And I regret to find that even Golondl 
Wedgwood* has ftillen into the trap. 1 make bold to say that the only 
way to remove hatred is to give it disciplined vent. No man can 
— I cannot— peifonn the impossible task of retnoving hatred so 

1 6rit^ md of Parliatnoat who visited India in 
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long as contempt and despise for the feelings of India arc sedu- 
lously nursed. It is a mockery to ask India not to hate when in 
the same breath India’s most sacred feelings are contemptuously 
brushed aside. India feels weak and helpless and so expresses her 
helplessness by hating the tyrant who despises her and makes her 
crawl on the belly, lifts the veils of her innocent women and com- 
pels her tender children to acknowledge his power by saluting his 
flag four times a day. The gospel of non-co-operation addresses 
itself to the task of making the people strong and self-reliant. It is 
an attempt to transform hatred into pity. 

A strong and self-reliant India will cease to hate Bosworth 
Smiths and Frank Johnsons, for she will have the power to punish 
them and therefore the power also to pity and forgive them.' To- 
day she can neither punish nor forgive, and therefore helplessly 
nurses hatred. If the Mussulmans were strong, they would not 
hate the English but would flght and wrest from them the dearest 
possessions of Islam. I know that the Ali Brothers who live only 
for the honour and prestige of Islam and are prepared any moment 
to die for it, will today make friends with the hated^ Englishmen, 
if they were to do justice to the Khilafat, which it is in their power 
to do. 

1 am positively certain that there is no personal element in 
this fight. Both the Hindus and the Mohammedans would today 
invoke blessings on the English if they would but give proof posi- 
tive of their goodness, faithfulness, and loyalty to India. Non- 
co-operation then is a godsend; it will purify and strengthen India; 
and a strong India will be a strength to the world, as an India, 
weak and helpless, is a curse to mankind. Indian soldiers have in- 
voluntarily helped to destroy Turkey^ and are now destroying the 
flower of the great Arabian nation. I cannot recall a single cam- 
paign in which the Indisui soldier has been employed by the Bri- 
tish Government for the good of mankind. And yet (Oh! the 
shame of it!) Indian Maharajas are never tired of priding them- 
selves on the loyal help they have rendered the English! Gould 
degradation sink any lower? 

Toung India, 8-12-1920 

* During the martial law in the Punjab in April and May, 1919, Bos- 
worth Smith, the Joint Deputy Commissioner at Gujranwala, and Colonel 
Johnscm, the commander of the Lahore area, inflicted barbarities on the 
public; mdt Vol. XVII, pp. 202 fit 251. 

2 “latter” in the original 

3 In World War I 
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56. SOCIAL BOYCOTT 


A correspondent writes from Hyderabad, Sind, a letter* re- 
garding boycott which I gladly publish. He refers to what is alleged 
to have happened to Mr. Khaparde^. Hyderabad, Sind, is a far 
cry from Amraoti. I do not know that Mr. Khaparde has been 
put to all the inconveniences that the correspondent relates. 
Mr. Khaparde is well able to take care of himself. I hope, however, 
that there is much exaggeration ib the information supplied to the 
correspondent about the treatment. 

Nevertheless, the issue raised by the correspondent is im- 
portant and serious. It would be a dangerous thing if, for diffe- 
rences of opinion, we were to proclaim social boycotts. 

It would be totally opposed to the doctrine of non-violence 
to stop the supply of water and food. This battle of non-co-opera- 
tion is a programme of propaganda by reducing profession to prac- 
tice, not one of compelling others to yield obedience by violence, 
direct or indirect. We must try patiently to convert our opponents. 
If we wish to evolve the spirit of democracy out of slavery, we must 
be scrupulously exact in our dealings with opponents. We may not 
replace the slavery of the Government by that of the non-co-opera- 
tionists. We must concede to our opponents the freedom we 
claim for ourselves and for which we are fighting. The stoutest 
co-operatipnist will bend to the stern realities of practice if there 
is real response from the people. 

But there is a non-violent boycott which we shall be bound 
to practise if we are to make any impression. We must not compro- 
mise with what we believe to be an untruth, whether it resides in a 
white skin or a brown. Such boycott is political boycott. We may 
not receive favours from the new Councillors^. The voters, if they 
are true to their pledge, will be bound to refrain from making use 
of the services of those whom they have declined to regard as 

1 Not reproduced here. The correspondent had complained that Khaparde 
had been boycotted by his panchayat and his servant denied the use of the 
panchayat well, as he differed on some points from the Congress non-co-operation 
programme, and that this boycott had been justified by some non-co-opera- 
tionists. 

^Ganesh Krkhna Khaparde (1854-1938); lawyer, orator and public 
worker of Amraoti; member of the Council of State under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. He did not favour Oandhyi's non-co-operation programme. 

® Members of the new Legislative Cotmcils 
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their representatives. They must ratify their verdict by complete 
abstention from any encouragement of the so-called representatives. 

The public will be bound, if they are non-co-operationists, to 
refrain from giving these representatives any prestige by attend- 
ing their political functions or parties. 

I can conceive the possibility of non-violent social ostracism 
under certain extreme conditions, when a defiant minority refuses 
to bend to the majority, not out of any regard for principle but 
from sheer defiance or worse. But that time has certainly not 
arrived. Ostracism of a violent character, such as the denial of 
the use of public wells is a species of barbarism, which I hope 
will never be practised by any body of men having any desire for 
national self-respect and national uplift. We will free neither Islam 
nor India by processes of coercion, whether among ourselves or 
against Englishmen. 

.Toung India, 8-12-1920 


57. THE CASTE SYSTEM 

I have received several angry letters about my remarks 
during my Deccan tour* on the caste system. I am not publish- 
ing these letters because there is nothing but vituperation in them, 
and when there is no vituperation, there is little argument about 
them. I am anxious to open the columns of Young India to opinion 
expressing dissent from its views, but the writers must be brief 
and interesting. Acrimony is no argument. I am obliged to make 
these remarks because two writers at least would have gained 
publidty for their letters if they had not been prolix and unintelli- 
gible in their expression. The question, however, that my cor- 
respondents have raised comm^ands attention and deserves an 
answer. They argue that the retention of the caste system spells 
ruin for India and that it is caste which has reduced India to sla- 
very. In my opinion it is not caste that has made us what wc 
are. It was our greed and disregard of essential virtues which 
^slaved us. I believe that caste has saved Hinduism from dis- 
integration. 

But like every other institution it has suffered from excrescen- 
ces. I consider the four divisions alone to be fundamental, natural, 
and essential. The innumerable sub-castes are sometimes a con- 

> In the first fortnight of November 1920; for Oandhiji’s speeches durinu 
this tour, vide Vol. XVIII. 
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venience, often a hindrance. The sooner there is fusion the better. 
The silent destruction and reconstruction of sub-castes have ever 
gone on and are bound to continue. Social pressure and public 
opinion can be trusted to deal with the problem. But I am cer- 
tainly against any attempt at destroying the fundamental divisions. 
The caste system is not based on inequality, there is no question 
of inferiority, and so far as there is any such question arising,* 
as in Madras, Maharashtra or elsewhere, the tendency should un- 
doubtedly be checked. But there appears to be no valid reason 
for ending the system because of its abuse. It lends itself easily 
to reformation. The spirit of democracy, which is fast spreading 
throughout India and the rest of the world, will, without a shadow 
of doubt, purge the institution of the idea of predominance and sub- 
ordination. The spirit of democracy is not a mechanical thing 
to be adjusted by abolition of forms. It requires change of the heart. 
If caste is a bar to the spread of that spirit, the existence of five 
religions in India— Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and Judaism— is equally a bar. The spirit of democracy 
requires the inculcation of the spirit of brotherhood, and I can find 
no difficulty in considering a Christian or a Mohammedan to be 
my brother in absolutely the same sense as a blood brother, and 
Hinduism that is responsible for the doctrine of the caste is also res- 
ponsible for the inculcation of the essential brotherhood, not 
merely of man but even of all that lives. 

One of my correspondents suggests that we should abolish 
the caste [system] but adopt the class system of Europe — ^meaning 
thereby I suppose that the idea of heredity in caste should be 
rejected. I am inclined to think that the law of heredity is an 
eternal law and any attempt to alter that law must lead us, as it 
has before led, to utter confusion. I can see very great use in consi- 
dering a Brahmin to be always a Brahmin throughout his life. 
If he does not behave himself like a Brahmin, he will naturally 
cease to command the respect that is due to the real Brahmin. 
It is easy to imagine the innumerable difficulties if one were to 
set up a court of punishments and rewards, degradation and pro- 
motion. If Hindus believe, as they must believe, in reincarnation, 
transmigration, they must know that nature will, without any pos- 
sibility of mistake, adjust the balance by degrading a Brahmin, 
if he misbehaves himself, by reincarnating him in a lower divir 
sion, and translating one who lives the life of a Brahmin in his 
present incarnation to Brahminhood in his next. 


> As between Brahtnlins and non-Brahnuns 
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Interdrinking, interdining, intermarrying, I hold, are not 
essential for the promotion of the spirit of democracy. I do not 
contemplate under a most democratic constitution a universality 
of manners and customs about eating, drinking and marrying. We 
shall ever have to seek unity in diversity, and I decline to consider 
it a sin for a man not to drink or eat with anybody and everybody. 
In Hinduism, children of brothers may not intermarry. The 
prohibition does not interfere with cordiality of relations; probably 
it promotes healthiness of relationships. In Vaishnava households 
I have known mothers not dining in the common kitchen, nor 
drinking from the same pot, without their becoming exclusive, 
arrogant or less loving. These are disciplinary restraints which are 
not in themselves bad. Carried to ridiculous extremes they may 
become harmful, and if the motive is one of arrogation, of supe- 
riority, the restraint becomes an indulgence, therefore hurtful. 
But as time goes forward and new necessities and occasions arise, 
the custom regarding interdrinking, interdining and intermarry- 
ing will require cautious modifications or rearrangement. 

Thus whilst I am prepared to defend, as I have always done, 
the division of Hindus into four castes as I have so often said in 
these columns, I consider untouchability to be a heinous crime 
against humanity. It is not a sign of self-restraint but an arro- 
gant assumption of superiority. It has served no useful purpose 
and it has suppressed, as nothing else in Hinduism has, vast 
numbers of the human race who are not only every bit as good 
as ourselves, but are rendering in many walks of life an essen- 
tial service to the country. It is a sin of which the sooner Hinduism 
purges itself the better it is for itself, if it is to be recognized as 
an honourable and elevating religion. I know no argument in 
favour of its retention and I have no hesitation in rejecting scrip- 
tural authority of a doubtful character in order to support a sin- 
ful institution. Indeed I would reject all authority if it is in con- 
flict with sober reason or the dictates of the heart. Authority sus- 
tains and ennobles the weak when it is the handiwork of reason 
but it degrades them when it supplants reason sanctified by the 
still small voice within. 

Young India, 8 - 12-1920 



58. SPEECH AT MUZAFFARPUR' 

December 8, 1920 

MR. PRESIDENT AND BROTHERS, 

You will kindly excuse me as I am unable to deliver my 
lecture standing. Most of you must have known me and seen me at 
Muzaffarpur a few years back. MuzajBTarpur, Tirhut, or Champa" 
ran is not a new place for me. I have become known through 
my activities in Champaran^ but the task I have undertaken now 
is much more important and difficult than the Ghamparan 
affair. You all know how very unrighteous and oppressive is our 
Government. Our Congress, our Muslim League and our Sikh 
League have already shown us the way by which we can set the 
Government right. If we are really desirous of getting rid of the 
rakshasi Government then non-co-operation is the only weapon 
left to us. It is neither our dharma to draw the sword, nor are the 
times and circumstances favourable for it. It is admitted on all 
hands that we can neither win swaraj nor save Islam nor force 
justice for the Punjab nor get rid of the tyrannous Government 
by sword. Both Hindus and Mohammedans are unanimous on the 
point that non-co-operation is their last resource. The Govern- 
ment has robbed us of our wealth through trade, of our respect 
through Punjab and of our religion through endangering Khila- 
fat. If we adnoit all this then there is no other alternative open 
to us than to refuse to offer to, and receive help from, the Govern- 
ment, We have already decided in our Congress that we should 
not seek justice in Government law courts. 

We cannot make our children righteous in schools control- 
led by unrighteous men. We cannot free our children from sla- 
very by sending them to slave schools. If my Hindu brethren think 
that the present oppressive Government is like Rcaanarajya then they 
must withdraw their children fiom schools controlled by the 
Government today. We don’t want to send our men to the GounciP 
because we know we cannot get justice for the Punjab or Islam 
though them. The Government may fill the Councils with Eng- 
lishmen but we ourselves caimot tighten the chains of our slavery 

*Town in Bihar 

* Qandhiji led a satyagraha campaign in favour of the indigo labourers in 
Ghamparan in 1917; vide Vol. XIIl. 

® Legislative Gouncil 
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by going to the Councils. It is immaterial if we can get some 
small favourable Acts passed or even if we secure the release of the 
imprisoned men, until and unless we get swaraj, secure justice for 
the Punjab and have a settlement of the Khilafat question. Our 
object is not gained even if all the prisoners in the Andaman Is- 
lands* are let off. We should not enlist ourselves in recruitments. 
We must use swadeshi articles. Every house must be supplied with 
the charkha. In it lies our swaraj, in it lies our duty and through 
it we can save Islam from danger. If we 30 crores of Indians say 
with one voice that we cannot use even a single foreign article 
then there will be no reason why the English people should stay 
here in India any longer. Swadeshi is a dharma wherein lies 
simplicity which can keep off our hunger and want, which can 
bring down the price of cloth. If the prices of cloth should go 
down you must take a vow of swadeshism. Hindus and Mussul- 
mans should live in mutual friendship and amity. The Hindus 
cannot protect cows by killing Mohammedans. If the Hindus are 
really serious about the protection of cows they must sacrifice them- 
selves for Islam. You must keep your conscience clear. You had 
never got such opportunities in the past himdred years. Today 
Hindus and Mussulmans have united together. I don’t wish to 
say that the Mogul emperors were not tyrants but the oppression 
practised by the present Government beats all past records. If 
Islam is in danger today where is the guarantee that Kashi* and 
Prayag* will not be in jeopardy tomorrow. Hypocrites are never 
trustworthy. We can’t say when our Government will deceive us. 
We can never depend on the Government but we must have confi- 
dence in ourselves. So long as there is discord amongst ourselves, 
so long as we are slaves to anger, so long as we thirst for the blood 
of the English, so long we cannot free India. I want three things; 
unity among Hindus and Mussulmans; restraint of anger; non- 
violent non-co-operation. 

The Searchlighty 17-12-1920 


* A penal settlement for convicts sentenced to life imprisonment 

* & * Banaras and Allahabad respectively, holy centres of pilgrimage for 
the Hindus 
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December 8, 1920 

I am not a stranger to Champaran. Whenever I come here, 

I feel that, of all places in the country, this is my birth-place and 
suffer at the thought of people’s suffering here. Though I am 
here after two years, I assure you that I have not forgotten your 
sufferings during this period. Champaran’s suffering, which is 
my suffering, is always in my mind and I have also, from time to 
time, done something for its relief. But what I can do is bound to 
be less than what you yourselves can do. Today, therefore, I want 
to tell you how you can help yourselves. 

I toured some villages today. What I had heard had already 
made me unhappy but, seeing for myself what had happeiJcd, I 
felt grieved beyond measure. In this case, I cannot blame the 
Government for the cruel things which were done, nor the plan- 
ters. I blame our police officers, their subordinates and the village 
people themselves. However, we have no desire to take them to 
courts and see them punished. We want them to be their own 
judges. The police are our own brethren and it is their duty to 
protect the people, not to oppress them. When I heard that 
the sub-inspectors of this place and other policemen had gone to 
the villages and done cruel things to the people, I was extremely 
pained. Perhaps they will not admit having done such things but 
all that the village people narrated could not be false. It is the 
duty of the well-placed among us to reason with members of the 
police force. I want to tell the policemen who are present here: 
‘You are my brethren and of the villagers as well and, therefore, 
if the Government asks you to do wicked things, you ought not 
to obey. If you, too, regard us as your brethren, you would work 
to serve us and not harass us. If you are servants of the Government, 
the latter is our servant and, therefore, it is none of your duty to 
obey it if it asb you to do wicked things.’ In the present case, 
however, the Government had not ordered the police to plunder 
the people’s dwellings or get any men from the village to do so, 
nor to molest women. It is, therefore, not to blame for what the 
police did; the latter misbehaved on their own. The remedy for 
this is for respectable men to go to the police and plead with 

' Extracted from Mahadev Desai’t account of Gandhiji’* tour 
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them that their red turban is for the protection of the people, not 
for their oppression; to request them to return the plundered 
goods and tell them that they should look upon the village people, 
too, as their own kith and kin and win their confidence. 

While I am suggesting a remedy for preventing such atrocities, 
let me also say that, besides reasoning with the police, there is 
another way, too. I have been telling people that satyagraha is a 
sovereign remedy for all ills. I have been showing a way of end- 
ing this rule, one which is peaceful, however. Though employing 
a peaceful remedy, I do not wish, at the same time, that people 
in the country should become cowards, should be wholly depen- 
dent on others and lose the strength even to protect women. Do 
you know what the village people showed me and what things -they 
narrated to me? . . .* What did they show to the robbers? Their 
heels. I asked myself whether the people of India had become so 
cowardly that they could not even protect their property and their 
womenfolk. Do we lack even the strength to defend ourselves 
against robbers? Is it satyagraha to run away and leave the thief 
to do his work? If, voluntarily, you let the robber take away 
your possessions, that would be another matter. If you will not 
have this, you may reason with him; you may even fight him if he 
refuses to see reason. If the police turn to terrorism and you come 
forward to lay down your lives before them, I would say that 
you are satyagrahis, that you are brave. If, instead, you merely 
look on while you are being dishonoured — ^rather than this it would 
be far better that you should fight and drive them back. Satya- 
graha does not mean running away, leaving women helpless, or 
looking on while they are being stripped naked. I ask those among 
you in this meeting, with these long sticks in your hands, do you 
think this is satyagraha? Our dharma does not teach us to be 
cowards, to submit to tyranny. What it teaches is that, instead 
of taking the life of the tyrant, it is much better to lay down one’s 
own. If we could do this, we would be as gods; should we, 
however, run away from the scene of oppression, we would have 
behaved worse than beasts. From the animal state, we have risen 
to the human state. Animal functions are with man from the mo- 
ment of birth; he grows into the distinctively human state as his 
reason develops. As we do so, we cease relying on mere animal 
strength and learn to trust more and more to soul-force. When, 
however, we are threatened by anyone employing brute force, let 

^Here Mahadev Desai has omitted a part of the speech, referring the 
reader to his own account of the incidents earlier in the despatch. 
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alone standing up to him with soul-force, if we actually run away 
from him, we would be neither beasts nor men. We would be 
simply cowards. Look at the dog; he does not employ satya- 
graha, but he does not run away either. He barks at the person 
threatening him, that is, fights back. If the people of India cannot 
display their humanity, they can certainly show evidence, at any 
rate, that they are animals. Henceforth, I don’t want to be told 
that a hundred young and sturdy men ran away from where they 
were standing the moment they saw some constables approach. 
I would praise you if I heard that you stood your ground and laid 
down your lives. I would praise you even if I heard that you 
fought them hard. Someone will perhaps ask me: ‘What can we 
do if the police seize us and drag us away?’ I reply: ‘It would be 
better for. you to die than to have your life spared in this way. Even 
the Government permits you to employ force in defence of your life 
and property.’ The law permits this very clearly. Hereafter, every 
inhabitant of Ghampaxan will fight back on such occasions and kill 
or be killed. I cannot bear to hear what I heard today. 

But understand me aright. I am not advising you to be ready 
to kill on every occasion. If you offer to fight policemen who may 
approach you with a warrant, that would be cowardice on your 
part. If a soUtary policeman, wanting to serve an order, comes 
up to us where we are standing, fifty of us together, we could cer- 
tainly kill him; what is there specially to marvel at in this? Our 
manliness consists, rather, in obeying the order. The policeman’s 
duty is only to effect the arrest. Even if his warrant is bad, it 
is not right for us to force the constable to free the arrested 
man. Even if, while effecting the arrest, he should beat or abuse 
you, that, too, you should bear. If, however, he enters your home, 
tries to seize your cattle or your money, you should certainly 
resist and fight back with your stick — that is, if you are not 
ready to lay down your own life instead. I shall mention one more 
restriction. If I advise you to fight back on such occasions, 
I do not mean that you should kill a thief who may enter your 
home. Even war has its law, Dharma does not permit drawing a 
sword against a stick; to employ a fist when attacked with a stick 
is dharma. It is not dharma, but cowardice, to attack one man 
with an army of fifty. By drawing a sword against a stick, by fifty 
of us attacking one man, we have shown ourselves to be cowards. 

I am afraid you may put my advice to wrong use. I want 
the sober among you who are present here to repeat to the others 
time and again what I have said. If I did pot tell you what I 
fdt today after I had seen what had happened, I thought I would 
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be guilty of adkarma and would be leaving this place without hav- 
ing done my duty. I want that you should not be timid, should 
never behave as cowards, and yet not taJce anyone’s life. 

Certainly, the Government made one niistake. It tried to inti- 
midate the volunteers who went there, and to cajole them. But 
do not be intimidated. The volunteers, too, have a difloicult duty 
before them. They will have to go on working fearlessly and with 
patience. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 22-12-1920 


60. SPEECH AT BETTIAH GOSHALA^ 

December 8, 1920 

Cow-protection is the outward form of Hinduism. I refuse 
to call anyone a Hindu if he is not willing to lay down his life in 
this cause. It is dearer to me than my very life. If cow-slaughter 
were for the Muslims a religious duty, like saying namaz^, I would 
have had to tell them that I must fight against them. But it is not 
a religious duty for them. We have made it one by our attitude 
to them. 

What is really needed for protecting the cow is that the Hindus 
themselves should care for her, since they, too, kill her. The 
barbaric practice of blowing for extracting milk to the last drop, 
of tormenting oxen, which are the progeny of the cow; by using 
the goad, and of making them draw loads beyond their strength 
— ^these things amount to killing the cow. If we are serious about 
cow-protection, we must put our own house in order. 

Whereas Muslims slaughter cows only occasionally for beef, 
the English cannot do without it for a single day. But we submit 
to them as slaves. We like the schools and courts of a Government 
which does not honour our religion. It is not as if I noticed 
this thing today for the first time. But previously I used to tole- 
rate their eating beef, for I cherished the hope that they would 
do us some good. Now the hope is gone and hence I have declar- 
ed non-co-operation against them. At such a time if we care 
for cow-prptection, we should imconditionaUy help the Muslims. I 

‘ An institution for the care of infirm and disabled cows. The goshala 
was founded by Gandhiji in 1917 during his stay in Bihar in connection with 
the Champaran satyagraha. 

* Prayers 
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am with Shaukat Ali day and night but I do not say to him a 
word about cow-protection, for at present our duty is only to help 
the Muslims. For this, I am ready today to sacrifice my sons, my 
wife and my friends. We cannot protect the cow while rem ainin g 
enamoured of the Government. But by non-co-operating with it, 
you may even succeed in melting the hearts of Muslims. 

Goshdas of this kind cannot protect the cow. Real goshalas 
should supply fresh milk to the towns. This will be possible only 
when they have thousands of milch cows and thousands of bighas^ 
"of land. Only when we look after cows with the utmost care, shall 
we raise kamadhenus^ from among them. Then alone will the misery, 
the hunger, the nakedness and the spiritual abjectness of the 
country disappear. What I have said has come of itself. Never 
before have I spoken so earnestly about cow-protection. Protect 
mother cow, and mother cow will protect you. 

[From Gujarati] 

McAadtvbhdini Diaiy, Vol. V 


61. SPEECH AT MOTIHARP 


December P, 1920 

M^atmaji addressed the meeting sitting on a chair and exhorted 'the 
people to join the non-co-operation movement whole-heartedly if they wanted 
to be freed from the present condition of slavery and inhuman indignities at the 
hands of the bureaucracy. He explained to the people their clear duty to treat 
one another as brothers. He also explained to the police their duty and 
reminded that they were meant to protect the people and not to molest them. If 
they failed in it he dared say that they should take shelter elsewhere. He 
referred to the recent looting in the village under the jurisdiction of Lawria 
thand and expressed his regret at the action of the police there. Maulana 
Shaukat Ali also exhorted the people to adopt non-co-operation with great 
force and spoke on the desirability of Hindu-Muslim unity. He thanked 
the Hindus for standing by the side of the Mussulmans in the Khilafat 
question and said that his first action would be to stop cattle slaughter 
altogether from this country. 

The Searchlight, 22-12-1920 

1 A measure of land 

2 Kamadhemt is a mythical cow fabled to yield whatever is asked of her. 

® Town in Bihar 

* Police station 



62. LETTER TO SARALADEVI CHOWDHARAMI 

On Way to Bhaoalpur, 
December 11, 1920 

I had two letters from you, one a scrap, the other a longish 
letter which shows that you do not understand my language or 
my thoughts. I have certainly not betrayed any annoyance over 
your complex nature, but I have remarked upon it. If a person 
is bom with a deformation [w] one may not quarrel with nature 
for it, but one may pardonably take note of it and try to remove it. 
And that is what I have done. I refuse to call an indefinable 
complexity a piece of art. All art yields to patient analysis and 
shows a unity of design behind the diversity on the canvas. You 
are hugging your defects even when they are pointed out by a 
fidend in a firiendly manner. I do not feel vexed but it makes my 
task of helping difficult. What art can there be in moods, in fits 
and starts? The simplest natures are certainly complex in a 
sense. But they are easily analysed. But they are called simple 
because they are easily understandable and readily yield to treat- 
ment.- But I do not want to quarrel with you. In you I have an 
enigma to solve. I shall not be impatient. Only bear with me 
whenever I try to point [out] what to me appear to be your 
obvious limitations. We all have them. It is the privilege of friend- 
ship to lay the gentle finger on the weak spots. Friendship becomes 
a divine institution only when it educates friends. Let us try to 
elevate each other. 

I await with interest your letter on shuddhiK 

From the mamiscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


* Literally, purification 



63. LETTER TO DWIJENDRA}(ATH TAGORE 

On Way to Bhaoalpur, 
December 11, 1920 

MY DEAR BARODADA, 

Your letter was a consolation to me. Your approval’ I count 
as a blessing. I am in Calcutta on the 13th and in Dacca on 
the 14th. May you Uve to see swaraj established in India. 

Tom, 

M. K. G. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Gourlcsy: Narayan Dmi 


64. SPEECH 0}f NON-CO-OPERATION, MONGHYR? 

December 11, 1920 


MR. PRESEDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 

I am too weak to stand and deliver my address. My friend, 
Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, has told you that last year when the 
coolies of Jamalpur were on strike he came over to see me at 
Ahmedabad and requested me to come to Jamalpur. But I was 
engaged in some other important work and so failed to comjply 
with his request. I say frankly I like the occupation of a Hsm 
more than I like the profession of a barrister. To my heart a 
labourer has a higher place than a pleader. Last year when 
I heard of the distress of the coolies of Jamalpur, I was sorely 
aggrieved, but on account of ray preoccupation with some other 
work I pleaded my inability to come. Today I am much pleased 
to meet you all, especially the coolies of Jamalpur. Your gathering 
today is very large and I fear my voice will not reach each and 
every one of you. So I shall be very brief in my say. It is the 
duty of every Indian, whether he be Hindu or Mohammedan, 
Arab or Afghan, male or female, to think deeply over the present 
condition of India— to analyse minutely the situation. It is also 
the duty of every one of you to devise ways and methods for the 
weeding out of the present-day evils. The Government has dis- 

’ Of the non-co-operation programme in the field of education 

* This was delivered at a meeting held under the presidentship of Shah 
Umar. 
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appointed seven crores of our Muslim brethren. It has broken 
its pledge to Turkey and has practically dismembered it.‘ This 
Government has forced our brothers in the Punjab to crawl on 
their bellies and has offered sundry other unthinkable humilia- 
tions to them. It has caused our students, even infants of six 
or seven years of age to walk sixteen miles a day in the noon-day 
scorching sun four times to salute the Union Jack — in consequence 
of which some of the tender boys gave up their ghosts.* This 
Government has massacred 1,500 innocent men in the Punjab 
and now tells us to forget it. It says that it has no hand in the 
destiny of the KhUafat. I ask you never to bow down, never to 
salute this Government. I ask you not to participate in the actions 
of the Government. We can remove Satan only by forsaking its 
company. If we admit that this Government has inculcated Sata- 
nic elements in us, then I say it is our duty to forsake it. If this 
Government does not confess its blunders, if this Government 
does not give out to the world that the way in which the Punjab 
and the Khilafat affairs have been disposed of is wrong, if the 
Government does not repent of its misdeeds and beg pardon for 
them, we shall know no rest. We can remove the Satanic Gov- 
ernment by two means: one, by means of the sword, and the 
other, by means of non-co-operation. The greybeards of the 
Hindus and Mussulmans have come to the decision that we cannot 
succeed if we unsheathe our swords. If we once do so, instead of 
bringing the CJovernment to its knees we ourselves shall be no more 
and all wrongs and atrocities that have been perpetrated will go 
unrevenged. But if we adopt non-violent non-co-operation, we 
are bound to succeed. If you admit that we should bid adieu to 
Satan, then we should seek the help and favour of God, as has 
been enjoined on us by the Koran, the Gita and Tulsidas. We 
should see that we do not grow angry with anyone, see that we 
do not abuse any Englishmen, nor like to cut their throats. We 
don’t want to show contempt to any Khan Bahadur who docs 
not renounce his title, we don’t want to abuse a pleader who does 
not suspend his practice. We don’t want to coerce any student 
who does not leave his college or school. The only thing that we 
want is that if they do not accede to our requests we should non- 
co-operate with them. Neither should we help them in any way 
nor should we receive help from them. It will not harm anybody. 
God will come to our help and realize the extent of our misery. 

1 Vide Vol. XVII, pp. 409-13, and Appendix I. 

* ride Vol. XVII, pp. 209, 236, 239 & 252-3. 
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I have asked you all to non-co-operate, but I ask you all to co- 
operate with yourselves. Hindus and Mohammedans should live 
in unity; they are the sons of a common mother. The Hindus 
should stick to their own religion and so should the Mohammedans. 
But there seems no reason to me why they should fall’ out with one 
another. We should offer our heads for the sacrifice at a time 
when the religion of our seven crore Muslim brethren is at stake. 
If you keep away wrath and apply yourself whole-heartedly to 
non-co-operation, I assure you that you shall have swaraj, undo 
the Punjab wrongs and wrest away Mesopotamia, Thrace and 
other places' witWn one year. There are six items in the non- 
co-operation movement. First, the renunciation of titles, etc.; 
secondly, withdrawal from schools and colleges — those students 
who are above sixteen years of age should ask leave of their 
parents to leave college and school; if they do, well and good; if 
they do not, they should leave college and school of their own 
accord; thirdly, suspension of practice by pleaders and decision 
of cases in arbitration courts; fourthly, boycott of Councils and 
of persons who have entered Councils; fifthly, use of swadeshi 
goods and cloth. We should prepare more cloth with the help of 
the charkha as the cloth turned out by Indian mills is not suffi- 
cient to meet Indian demands. 

At this stage there was great noise. Proceeding further Mahatmaji 

said: 

If we do all the things enumerated earlier, we shall have swaraj 
very soon. But so long as this kind of uproar will continue, it 
will be difficult to transact any business. So long as we arc un- 
educated we cannot manage. 

Thereafter he gave some advice to volunteers and asked them to col- 
lect money for N.C.O.* funds. A decent amount was paid on the spot. 
Mahatmaji spoke for another 20 minutes. 

Tfu Searchlight, 19-12-1920 


* 'Which were formerly ruled by the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of 
Islam 

* Non-co-operation 



65. TELEGRAM TO M. ASAF ALT 

[On or after December 11, 1920]^ 

ORDER DISBANDMENT MUST BE OBEYED. NO LAW- 
YERS CAN BE ENGAGED FOR DEFENCE. 

From a photostat: S.N. 7376 


66. “VAISIIJVAVAS” AND ‘‘ANTTAJAS’^ 

I drew attention to the virtues of the true Vmhnava which 
Narasinh Mehta, the great Vaishnava, has sung of in his poem, 
and I expressed my pain at the comments on my talk with 
Maharajshri.3 

I saw in them, not an attempt to determine the meaning of 
dharma, but only duragraha and attacks on me. May it not be 
said that I, too, am guilty of duragraha and attack others ? Certain- 
ly, it may. It will be for the reader to judge whether this is 
true or not. At the very beginning of our talk, Maharajshri told 
me that, in the interpretation of shastra, reason had no scope. 
That itself pained me. In my view, that which reason cannot 
understand and which the heart does not accept can be no 
shastra, and I think that anyone who wants to follow dh arma 
in its purity cannot but admit this principle. If we do not do 
this, we shall run the risk of violating our dharma. I have heard 
the Gita being interpreted to the effect that, if any of our rela- 
tions are wicked, we may use force to reduce them to submission; 
indeed, that it is our dharma to do so. Because Rama killed 
Ravana, is it dharma to kill a person whom we regard as 

* 1888-1953; barrister and nationalist Mtislim politician; took a leading 
part in the Khilafat movement. 

This telegram was sent in reply to Asaf All’s telegram of December 10, 
1920, which read: “Your Khilafat workers falsely charged with offering indignity 
to human corpse. Supposed complainant notified authorities unwillingness to 
prosecute but authorities appear obdurate as case cognizable. Since com- 
plaint originally filed by individual we are anxious to know whether we 
advise accused to defend their honour against unscrupulous false allegations. 
May we disobey Government’s order to disband volunteer corps.” Vidt also 
“Notes”, 22-12-1920. 

* Asaf All’s telegram was received by Gandhiji on December 11, 1920 

3 ride “To Vmhnaoas”, 5-12-1920. 

XIX-7 
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Ravana? The Matmsmriti^ permits the eating of meat; is a Vaish^ 
nova free, therefore, to eat meat? I have had it from the lips of 
shastris^ and men claiming to be sannyasis that, when ill, one 
may take even beef. Where would I have been if, accepting all 
these interpretations of the shastras, I had gone about destroy- 
ing my relatives, had advised the killing of the British and eaten 
beef in my illness? On such occasions, I was saved because I ac- 
cepted only that as dharma which my reason and my heart ac- 
cepted as such, and I advise everyone to do the same. 

For this reason, holy men of tapashcharya have told us that those 
who study the Vedas but do not follow dharma in conduct are 
mere pedants; that they neither swim across themselves, nor help 
others to do so. So it is that I am never impressed by those who 
have the Vedas on their lips or have got the commentaries by 
heart and, instead of marvelling at their learning, cherish my little 
knowledge as of greater value. 

These being my views, I was pained when Maharajshri enun- 
ciated the principle for determining the meaning of shastra, but I 
was also pleased by his frankness. Though he held, thus, that the 
shastras were against me, his decision finally was that it would 
not be justice to exclude An^ajas from schools which were open 
to Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Jews and others. Vaishnavas, who 
give money for innumerable worldly activities and spend it even 
in gambling and similar things, could not take cover behind ob- 
jections on religious grounds and refuse donations to national 
schoob which admit Anayas along with others. If they do not 
wish to send their children to schools attended by Antyajas, they 
should be under no pressure to do so. This was the pragmatic 
decision which Maharajshri gave. 

However, the arguments of the shastris who surrounded Maha- 
rajshri made my heart sink. I saw no firankness in them, but only 
an obstinate clinging to their views. Shastri Vasantram has given 
us a sample of this in Gujarati J 

I wish respectfully to tell him and the editor of Gujarati that 
a public worker’s duty is not to follow the popular current but, 
should its direction be wrong, to lead it in the right direction. 

I do not know the shastras, have no experience, am obstinate 
— ^by asserting all this I cannot be disqualified from being a Vaish- 
rma. So long as I hold that the test of being a Vaishnava lies in 

1 The Laws of Manu, the Hindu law-giver 

3 Men learned in the shastras 

3 hi his article “Gujarit Vidyapith and Antyajas", published in Gtjaraii, 
21 - 11-1920 
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moral conduct and not in debating or the gift of clever speech or 
in determining the meaning of the shastras, I do not wish to give 
up my claim [of being a Vaishnavd\. 

To say that looking upon the practice of untouchability as 
sin is a Western idea is to make out a sin to be a virtue. Akha 
Bhagati had had no Western education, but it was he who said 
in a poem, “Like a superfluous limb is this notion of defilement by 
touch”. It is sheer fanaticism, and will lead to the degradation 
of dharma, to look upon efforts at eradicating our evils as deriving 
their inspiration from other religions and to cling on to those 
evils. 

It has been argued that the practice of untouchability implies 
no contempt; the British put forward a similar argument in regard 
to their attitude to us. If they keep us aw£^y, call us “natives”, they 
mean no contempt [they say]. If they force us to occupy separate 
compartments in trains, it is entirely for “convenience of hygiene” 
and there is no ill will in the procedure — such is their claim. I have 
seen Vaisknavas abusing and beating up Antyajas who happened 
to touch them unintentionally. It is sheer hypocrisy, or sin 
rather, to describe such conduct as dharma. There is arrogance 
in ordering Antyajas to turn their faces to the wall when a Brah- 
min is out in the street. It is baseness to offer them the remains 
on our plates or things which have become rotten. Such conduct 
has its source in the practice of untouchability. 

I simply do not understand the contention that bathing and 
putting on clean clothes will not cleanse an Antyaja. Is it that 
an Antyaja carries filth in his heart, or that he was not bom a 
human being? Are Antyajas lower even than animals? 

I have seen a number of Antyajas who were of an open frank 
heart, were upright, were men of knowledge and lovers of God. 
I look upon such Antyajas as worthy of all reverence. 

I can understand refusal to touch an Antyaja who is dirty or 
who has not bathed after carrying night-soil. But it is the very 
limit of adharma to refuse to touch Antyajas however clean. I have 
seen many who were not Antyajas but were extremely dirty. 
There are many Christians among those who carry night-soil. It 
is part of a physician’s duty to help remove stools. We do not 
consider contact with these as sinful. But we despise our physicians 
who hold no degrees, committing a sin thereby and bringing a 
bad name to the Vaishnava dharma. 

* Mystic poet of the seventeenth century, famed for his satire; vedantin 
and rationalist 
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It seems, rather, that Shastri Vasantram and the editor of 
Gujarati have identified the practice of untouchability with vamor 
shram. In my humble opinion, the latter is dharma, unalterable, 
universal and in harmony with Nature, as also a social arrangement; 
it is a pure’ outward form of Hinduism. 

The practice, of untouchability is a blot on Hinduism; it 
was probably introduced as a temporary expedient, during the 
period of decline. It is based on no principle of universal applica- 
tion and has no support in the shastras. The verses which are 
cited in justification of it are interpolations; or, at any rate, there 
are differences of opinion about their meaning. There are no state- 
ments by Vaishmas describing the practice of untouchability to be 
a part of dharma. It is disappearing day by day. It is not observed 
in trains. Government schools, centres of pilgrimage and courts. 
In mills and other big factories, people touch Ant^ajas with the 
utmost fireedom. My request to Vaishnavas is that this contact 
■with the Antyajas which in any case they tolerate, though looking 
upon it as sinful, they should accept deliberately and as an act of 
virtue. The Gita says the same thing: “To the man who looks 
on all with an equal eye, a Brahmin, a dog and an An^aja—sll are 
the same.”* ‘Narsainyo’ says in his poem that a Vaishnava should 
have the same eye for all. Vaishnavas carmot claim that they 
can maintain this attitude to Antyajas though looking upon them as 
people with whom all contact is forbidden. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 12-12-1920 


67. SPEECH AT BHAGALPUR 

December 12, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the audience, said that Satan could not 
be defeated by Satanic arts. It was God only that could overcome Satan and 
the Satanic Government must therefore be overcome by truth and right. He 
then said that the people could not make progress by adopting the English 
mode of life. The Hindu riAtis did not have any chairs and taught under the 
trees. The Mohammedan fakirs too, who were the real cause of Mohammedan 
progress, did not sit on chairs but lived in the jungles. 

The Mahatma then said that it was not he that was the cause of the 
Indian awakening; it was the realization by the people that they were in 
bond^e. The Government was subduing the people, not by aeroplanes but 

* Bkagaoad Gita, V, 18 
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through titles, the Councils, the courts and the schools. If they wanted to be 
free they must adopt the methods adopted by the Boers, of which he had per- 
sonal experience.^ The Boer women did not allow their boys to attend British 
schools and showed a courage which was wanting in the Indian people. The 
people therefore should non-co-operate with the Government. 

He said that in ancient India the women spun thread and cloths were 
woven from them. The people should revive the old system now. 

Speaking on Hindu-Muslim unity, the Mahatma said that there 
should be no bargaining on this account. Instead of being Banias in this res- 
pect they should be noble-hearted like the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. Truth 
was its own reward. There should not, therefore, be any conditional unity. 
Nor should there be any distrust or fear in any community that the other 
might become very powerful in the future. 

The Mahatma then spoke on the evils of drinking and said that during 
British rule the number of madrassas had decreased while that of wine shops had 
increased. People should abstain from drinking wine as also from indulging in 
co-operation with the Government, which also was like an intoxicating habit. 
Drunkards could not attain swaraj, nor could the children of a slave people learn 
liberty in the school of their masters. 

The Searchlight^ 17 - 12-1920 


68. SPEECH AT OPENING OF NATIONAL MADRASSA, 

CALCUTTA^ 


December 13, 1920 

Mr. Gandhi said that he had much pleasure in opening the National 
Madrassa. He desired that they should -have a common language, preferably 
Hindustani, through the medium of which instruction should be given. He had, 
however, no objection to their opening the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Eng- 
lish departments for those who were keen in these respective choices. He was glad 
to hear that as many as 120 students had taken admission and he hoped that 
by joining institutions like this they would turn out good, honest and truthful 
students. They [the founders] would not be able to compete with the Govern- 
ment in constructing spacious buildings but surely they could give better instruc- 
tion in their hiimble house. Swaraj could not be attained unless they knew 
how to manage their institutions and turned out good citi 2 sens* 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 14 - 12-1920 

^ In South Africa 

2 The Madrassa was founded by a committee headed by Abul Kalam 
Azad, 



69. SPEECH 0J{ NON-CO-OPERATION, CALCUTTA^ 

December 13, 1920 

The very fact that so many of you cannot understand Hindi, 
which is bound to be the national medium of expression throughout 
Hindustan in gatherings of Indians belonging to different parts of 
the land, shows the depth of the degradation to which we have 
sunk, and points to the supreme necessity of the Non-co-operation 
Movement which is intended to lift us out of that condition. This 
Government has been instrumental in degrading this great nation 
in various ways, and it is impossible to be free from it without 
co-operation amongst ourselves which is in turn impossible with- 
out a national medium of expression. 

But I am not here today to plead for that medium. ''I am to 
plead for the acceptance by the country of the programme of 
non-violent, progressive non-co-operation. Now all the words 
that I have used here arc absolutely necessary and the two 
adjectives ‘progressive’ and ‘non-violent’ are integral parts of a 
whole. With me non-violence is part of my religion, a matter of 
creed. But with the great number of Mussulmans non-violence is 
a policy; with thousands, if not millions of Hindus, it is equally 
a matter of policy. But whether it is a creed or a policy, it is utter- 
ly impossible for you to finish the programme for the enfranchise- 
ment of the millions of India without recognizing the necessity 
and the value of non-violence. Violence may for a moment avail 
to secure a certain measure of success but it cannot in the long 
run achieve any appreciable result. On the other hand all vio- 
lence would prove destructive to the honour and self-respect of 
the nation. The blue-books issued by the Government of India 
show that inasmuch as we have used violence, military expen- 
diture has gone up, not proportionately but in geometrical pro- 
gression. Thie bonds of our slavery have been forged aU the 
stronger for our having offered violence. And the whole history 
of British rule in India is a demonstration of the fact that we have 
never been able to offer successful violence. Whilst therefore I say 
that rather than have the yoke of a Government that has so emas- 
culated us, I would welcome violence, I would urge with all 


* Delivered at a nUuS meeting hdid at Kiimartoli Park vmder the president- 
ship of Syatn Sun<htr Ghakravarty, editor of the Smmt 
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the emphasis that I can command that India will never be able to 
regain her own by methods of violence. 

Lord Ronaldshay, who has done me the honour of reading 
my booklet on Home Rule,* has warned my countrymen against 
engaging themselves in a struggle for a swaraj such as is described 
in that booklet. Now though I do not want to withdraw a single 
word of it, I would say to you on this occasion that I do not 
ask India to follow out today the methods prescribed in my 
booklet. If they could do that they would have Home Rule not 
in a year but in a day, and India by realizing that ideal wants 
to acquire an ascendency over the rest of the world. But it must 
remain a day-dream more or less for the time being. What I am 
doing today is that I am giving the country a practicable^ pro- 
gramme not for the abolition of law-courts, posts, telegraphs and 
of railways but for the attainment of parliamentary swaraj. I am 
telling you that so long as we do not isolate ourselves from this 
Government, we are co-operating with it through schools, law- 
courts and Councils, through service, civil and military, and pay- 
ment of taxes and foreign trade. 

The moment this fact is realized and non-co-operation is effec- 
ted, this Government must totter and fall to pieces. If I knew 
that the masses were prepared for the whole programme at once, 
I would not delay in putting it at once to work. It is not possible, 
at the present moment, to prevent the masses from bursting out 
into wrath against those who come to execute the law; it is not 
possible that the military would lay down their arms without the 
slightest violence. If that were possible today, I would propose 
aU the stages of non-co-operation to be worked simultaneously. 
But we have not secured that control over the masses; we have 
uselessly frittered away precious years of the nation’s life in mas- 
tering a language which we need least for winning our liberty; 

we have frittered away all those years in learning liberty from 

Milton and Shakespeare, in deriving inspiration from the pages 
of MiH, whilst liberty could be learnt at our doors. We have 

thus succeeded in isolating ourselves from the masses; we have 

been westernized. We ba^ve failed these 35 years to utilize our edu- 
cation in order to permeate the masses. We have sat upon the 
pedestal and from there delivered harangues to them in a language 
they do not understand and we see today that we axe unable to 
conduct large gatherings in a disciplined manner. And discipline 


* Vide “Notes”, 8-12-1920. 

2 The source has “pardonable” here. 
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is the essence of success. Here is therefore one reason why I have 
introduced the word ‘progressive* in the non-co-operation reso- 
lution'. Without any impertinence I may say that I under- 
stand the mass mind better than anyone amongst the educated 
Indians. I contend that the masses are not ready for suspension 
of payment of taxes. They have not yet learnt sufficient self-control 
If I was sure of non-violence on their part I would ask them to 
suspend payment today and not waste a single moment of the 
nation’s time. With me the liberty of India has become a passion. 
Liberty of Islam is as dear to me. I would not therefore delay a 
moment if I found that the whole of the programme could be 
enforced at once. 

It grieves me to miss the faces of dear and revered leaders in 
this assembly. We miss here the trumpet voice of Surendranath 
Banerji®, who has rendered inestimable service to the country. 
And though we stand as poles asunder today, though we may 
have sharp differences with him,* we must express them with 
becoming restraint, I do not ask you to give up a single iota of 
principle. I urge non-violence in language and in deed. If non- 
violence is essential in our dealings with the Government, it is 
more essential in our dealings with our leaders. And it grieves 
me deeply to hear of recent instances of violence reported to have 
been used in East Bengal against our own people. I was pained 
to hear that the cars of a man who had voted at the recent elec- 
tions had been cut [off] and night-soil had been thrown into the 
bed of a man who had stood as a candidate. Non-co-operation is 
never going to succeed in this way. It will not succeed unless we 
create an atmosphere of perfect freedom, unless we prize our 
opponents’ liberty as much as our own. The liberty of faith, 
conscience, thought and action which we claim for ourselves 
must be conceded equally to others. Non-co-operation is a pro- 
cess of purification and we must continually try to touch the 
hearts of those who differ finm us, touch their minds and their 
emotions, but never their bodies. Discipline and restraint are the 
cardinal principles of our conduct and I warn you against any 

* 

i Pas^d at the special session of the Congress held at Calcutta in Septem- 
ber 1920 

^Sir Surendranath Banerjea (1848-1925) | eminent orator and politician; 
president of the Congress in 1895 and 1902; later joined the Liberal Party and 
became a Minister in the Government of Bengal under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms 

3 Surendranath Banerjea was opposed to Gandhiji^s non-co-operation pro- 
gramme* 
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sort of tyrannical social ostracism. I was deeply grieved therc- 
fisre to hear of the insult offered to a dead body in Delhi and 
feel that if it was the action of non-co-operators they have disgraced 
themselves and their creed.* I repeat we cannot deliver our land 
through violence. 

It was not a joke when I said on the Congress platform^ that 
Swaraj could be established in one year if there was sufficient 
response from the nation. Three months of this year are gone. If 
we are true to our salt, true to our nation, true to the songs we 
sing, if we are true to the Bhagavad Gita and the Koran, we 
would finish the programme in the remaining nine months and 
deliver Islam, the Punjab and India. 

I have proposed a limited programme workable within one 
year, having especial regard to the educated classes. We seem 
to be labouring under the illusion that we cannot possibly live 
without Councils, law-courts and schools provided by the Govern- 
ment. The moment we are disillusioned we have swaraj. It is 
demoralizing both for the Government and the governed that a 
hundred thousand pilgrims^ should dictate terms to a nation 
composed of three hundred millions. And how is it they can thus 
dictate terms? It is because we have been divided and they have 
ruled. I have never forgotten Hume’s frank confession that the 
British Government was sustained by the policy of “Divide and 
Rule”. Therefore it is that I have laid stress upon Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity as one of the most important essentials for the success 
of non-co-operation. But it should be no lip unity, nor bania 
unity; it should be a unity broad-based on a recognition of the 
heart. If we want to save Hinduism, I say, for God’s sake do not 
seek to bargain vtith the Mussulmans. I have been going about 
with Maulana Shaukat Ali all these months, but I have not so 
much as whispered anything about the protection of the cow. 
My alliance with the Ali brothers is one of honour. I feel that I 
am on my honour, the whole of Hinduism is on its honour, and 
if it will not be Wnd wanting, it will do its duty towards the 
Mussulmans of India. Any bargaining would be degrading to 
us. Light brings light, not darkness, and nobility done with a 
noble purpose will be twice rewarded. It will be God alone who 
can protect the cow. Ask me not today, ‘What about the cow?’ 
Ask me after Islam is vindicated through India. Ask the Rajas 


* Vide footnote 1, p. 97. 

^ At Calcutta, in September 1920 
^The British in India 
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what they do to entertain their English guests. Do they not pro- 
vide beef and champagne for their guests? Persuade them first 
to stop cow-killing and then think of bargaining with Mussulmans. 
And how are we Hindus behaving ourselves towards the cow and 
her progeny? Do we treat her as our religion requires us? Not 
till we have set our own house in order and saved the cow from the 
Englishmen have we the right to plead on' her behalf with the 
Mussulmans. And the best way of saving the cow from them is to 
give theni unconditional help in their hour of trou'^le. 

Similarly what do we owe to the Punjab? The whole of India 
was made to crawl on her belly inasmuch as a single Punjabi was 
made to crawl in that dirty lane in Amritsar; the whole woman- 
hood of India was unveiled inasmuch as the innocent women of 
Manianwalla were unveiled by an insolent officer; and Indian 
childhood was dishonoured in that schoolchildren of tender age 
were made to walk four times a day to stated places within 
the Martial [Law] area in the Punjab and to salute the Union 
Jack, through the effect of which order two children, seven years 
old, died of sunstroke having been made to wait in the noon- 
day sun.* In my opinion it is a sin to attend the schools and col- 
leges conducted under the aegis of this Government so long as it 
' has not purged itself of these crimes by proper repentance. We 
may not with any sense of self-respect plead before the courts of the 
Government when we remember that it was through the Puiyab 
courts that innocent men were sentenced to be imprisoned and 
hanged. We become participators in the crime of the Govern- 
ment by voluntarily helping it or being helped by it. 

The women of India have intuitively understood the spiritual 
nature of the struggle. Thousands have attended to listen to the 
message of non-violent non-co-operation and have given me their 
precious ornaments for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
Swaraj. Is it any wonder if I believe in the possibility of gaining 
Swaraj within a year after all these wonderful demonstrations? 
I would be guilty of want of faith in God if I underrated the 
significance of the response firom the women of India. I hope 
that the students will do their duty. The country certainly ex- 
pects the lawyers, who have hitherto led public agitation, to recog- 
nize the new awakening. 

I have used strong language but 1 have done so with the 
greatest deliberation. I am not actuated by any feeling of revenge. 

* The references here are to the Punjab disorders of 1919; vide Vol. XVII, 
pp. 114-292. 
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I do not consider Englishmen as my enemy. I recognize the worth 
of many. I enjoy the privilege of having many English friends, but 
I am a determined enemy of the English rule as conducted at 
present and if the power — tapa^a ^ — of one man could destroy 
it, I would certainly destroy it, if it could not be mended. An 
Empire that stands for injustice and breach of faith does not 
deserve to stand if its custodians will not repent, and non-co- 
operation has been devised in order to enable the nation to compel 
justice. 

I hope that Bengal will tabe her proper place in this move- 
ment of self-purification. Bengal began swadeshi and national 
education when the rest of India was sleeping.^ I hope that Bengal 
will come to the firont in this movement for gaining swaraj and 
gaining, justice for the Khilafat and the Punjab through purifica- 
tion and self-sacrifice. 

Tomg India, 22-12-1920- 


70. LETTER TO SARALADEVI CHOWDHARANI 

Calcutta, 
December 14, 1920 

My love for you is not a task. It is one of the keenest 
pleasures of my life. It is based on faith in you, i.e,, in your 
ultimate goodness. It will go only if I find you to be bad. My 
love is nothing if it does not draw the best out of you and make 
you better and purer than you are. And you must bear with me 
if in the process of helping you sometimes I seem to be rubbing 
you up the wrong way. Anyway, I am studying you and shall 
endeavour not to do so. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy : Narayan Desai 


1 Penance generating spiritual strength 

2 This was in 1905 and 1906 when the popular agitation against the 
Government resolution for partition of Bengal was in full swing. 
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December 14, 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi began by addressing the audience as fellow-students as 
he thought that though he read in no college, whether national or affiliated 
to universities established under the aegis of the Government, every reason- 
able being ought to remain a student throughout his life. The president and 
the other two speakers who preceded him had told the audience to come to a 
final decision in the matter of withdrawal from schools and colleges that 
very evening. The speaker desired to disabuse their mind of any such idea. 
He desired that the students should not come to any decision that evening. 
He desired to appeal to their intellect and not to their emotions. Instead of 
wishmg them to come to any decision that very evening, he wanted them to 
retire to their closets and be on their knees and then seek and follow the 
guidance of God. Mahatma Gandhi tried to make it clear that his message 
was not to those who did not believe in an Almighty Power Who guides all 
our steps. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the present lecture, Mahatma Gandhi said 
that the task was no small one. They were face to face with a situation such 
as had never been faced probably at any time throughout the long period of 
British occupation. The British Government had stabbed Islam in the back. It 
was common knowledge that Mr, Lloyd George had made a solemn promise^ 
to Indian Mussulmans, a promise which was repeated by him to Muslims gene- 
rally and Indian Muslims in particular more than once, guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Turkish sovereignty. This promise Mr. Lloyd George has gone 
back upon and has dispossessed the Turkish Sultan of Constantinople, Thrace, 
Smyrna and all the fair lands of Asia Minor. It might be said by some that 
Constantinople was in the possession of the Turks but the speaker made bold 
to say that the Sultan was prisoner in Constantinople even in his own king- 
dom. His territory of Mesopotamia was in the hands of the British and Syria 
was in the occupation of the French, So long as this would remain imhealcd, 
it would go on festering in the heart of Islam and if the Hindus wanted to do 
their duty by their Mussulman brothers, they ought to stand by the latter in 
their hour of trial. Similarly, the British Government had stabbed the heart of 
India through the Punjab and yet that Government was unrepentant and asked 

* On January 5, 1918, Lloyd George had declared: , .Nor are we fight-* 
ing to deprive Turkey pf its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish in race. We do not chal- 
lenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the homeland of the Turkish 
race with its capital at Constantinople.” 
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India to forget the wrongs and pleaded helplessness in the matter of the Tur- 
kish treaty. The question before them now was whether the Indians could, 
consistently with their self-respect and dignity, continue to associate with 
a Government which was responsible for the Punjab atrocities and the Turkish 
treaty and under whose aegis innocent men had been killed. 

It was for India to make her choice. The speaker freely confessed that if 
these two wrongs did not stir them, the whole case for non-co-operation would 
go. They could not retain their title to be called a nation if they continued to 
be associated with such a Government. They could not co-operate so long as 
these wrongs remained unrighted. Two courses were open to a people so distres- 
sed: either to draw the sword or to non-co-operate with the Government. The 
whole of India had admitted h^r powerlessness to draw the sword. With 
himself, the speaker said, to draw the sword was a sin, though with the majo- 
rity of the Mohammedans and a considerable body of the Hindus, not to draw 
it was a matter of policy. It was a recognized fact that to draw the sword 
was an impossibility. What could we do then with a Government subduing 
300 millions of men with one lakh of English soldiers ? 

Another question was how the Government held India under subjection. 
This Government, the speaker impressed upon the audience, would totter and 
fall to pieces immediately all co-operation was withdrawn. So long as we co- 
operated with the Government through the law-courts. Councils, and schools, 
which he called our three mayas or hallucinations, so long as we believed in 
our helplessness without any law-courts to administer justice, and Councils to 
legislate for us, so long as we thought ourselves helpless with regard to educa- 
tion without institutions controlled by the Government with which we co-operated 
either by patronizing it or submitting to its discipline, so long we were slaves. 
The question before the students was a question of duty. They could not 
be said to be drawn to the performance of their duty unless they were prepared 
to face starvation of education. The question before them was very simple— 
were they or were they not disgusted with the feelings of domination that pre- 
.vailed in these schools ? Were they hlled from top to toe with the disaffection 
not to have anything to do with such a Governmenti? The case of the speaker 
was sufficiently simple. If there was no national consciousness, if there was no 
sense of national self-respect, his whole case for non-co-operation fell to th e 
ground. He called to mind an illustration from the Boer War. When Presi- 
dent Kruger* threw down the challenge to the British Government all the stu- 
dents withdrew from schools and no provision was made for their study. On the 
other hand they were found to be fighting in the trenches or helping the 
woimded on the battle-field. They did not consider that their minds would be 
starved by such discontinuance of studies. How did Oxford, Cambridge and the 
Inns of Court send out their students during the War? Did they not go to fight 

* S. J. Paul Kruger (1825-1904)) President of the Transvaal, 1883-1900 
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in the trenches? The speaker said that he himself formed an ambulance corps 
for relieving the sick and the wounded from among these students for which his 
services were gratefully acknowledged by the very Government with which he 
now found it impossible to co-operate. All were fired with one ambition, viz., 
to defeat the enemy. The stake before India today was the same as the stake 
before England on that occasion. England was fighting for life, for honour. She 
was ready to sacrifice all because there was an assault upon the honour of Eng- 
land. Was not India reduced to the same condition? Had India conscience 
enough to be stung in her heart, to 4be ready for similar sacrifice in order 
to save these (life and honour) when they were at stake? 

He then showed the audience two documents which had been placed in his 
hands. Students asked him in these letters what they should do after with- 
drawing from colleges. Medical students asked where they were to go in that 
case. He said that his message to them was to withdraw completely from 
schools dominated by the Government because honour demanded it. It was 
wrong to co-operate with the Government in any way. What would they do 
after withdrawing? They might break stones or take to scavenging and cleans- 
ing the stinking stables of India. He would make no promise to, or any bargain 
with, the students. It was their duty which could not require any reward. 
It was a debt to be paid with life. Their reward was to be in heaven and not 
in this world. The reward which they were to get here was freedom. Only 
those students who had a choking sensation each time they went to school 
had the right to leave such Government schools. [Gandhiji continued:] 

If you think that you will improve in your mind if you remain 
there, then you should not come out. If you feel you are evolv- 
ing freedom by being inside these schools, it is your bounden duty 
to remain. But you should remain true to your oath, true to the 
loyalty which you are always presupposed to have for your insti- 
tution by going to the school or college. But you should never be 
hypocrites by going there, harbouring disaffection in your minds. 
Under such circumstances, it would be your bounden duty to 
withdraw and not only to withdraw but also to proclaim from the 
house-tops that it was your intention to break the entire system. 
Once again, I say that I make no appeal to your emotions only, 
but to your intellect and heart combined. You are asked to give 
me a patient hearing and after due consideration for some time, 
you should give your verdict to God. If you consider it your boun- 
den duty to withdraw from colleges, you cannot remain there for 
one day more. You cannot harbour feelings of revenge and yet 
go to these institutions for the present in expectation of some 
future opportunity. 

[Gandhiji added that] history, of course, abounded in such deceitful beha* 
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viour. Other nations might have resorted to treachery, chicanery and fraud but 
not so the non-co-operation movement which was a purifying process and sought 
for assistance from God and not from man. The highest sacrifice with the great- 
est nobility of purpose was the thing required. Consequently, it hurt him when 
he found any who entertained the view that students should continue to go 
to these institutions and yet harbour ill will against them and then strike the 
death-blow when the opportunity came. If they retained any spark of the 
riskis of old, if the Mussulmans retained any respect for- the true fakirs who 
made Islam what it was and read their Koran aright, they would find that trea- 
chery and dishonesty found no place in their religion. There was no room 
for camouflage in such a matter. Their battle was nothing but a religious battle. 
If they employed Satanic methods they were doomed. What then were the 
students to do? He had already said that he had not come to bargain but 
he might assure them if they came out in a body, national institutions would 
not be wanting. All the leaders who seemed now to be asleep; would then wake 
up and come to establish schools and colleges for these students. That was the 
case in Gujarat, that was the case in Surat. What was the fault of these leaders ? 
They did not believe in non-violent non-co-operation and so they did not 
show any enthusiasm. But if all the students came out, he did not despair even 
of Babu Surendranath Banerjea. By boycotting such schools and colleges, he 
wanted them to be self-reliant and not merely to go from one slavery to an- 
other. He wanted the students to be absolutely self-reliant, to breathe the ozone 
of freedom by leading a new life and to change their helplessness into self-help. 
Lastly, the speaker dealt with the duty of the students to their parents. He 
considered here the case only of those who were over 16 years of age as, 
according to the Hindus, boys were then friends of their parents. Mahatma 
Gandhi said that he could not ask them to disobey their parents wilfully. If 
they believed that they were right, they should try to persuade them on 
bended knees. They should try to convince their parents what a great wrong 
had been inflicted on them and there was no parent who would not respect the 
opinions of the son. The minds of the parents were cast in a certain mould, but 
their minds were so many clean slates. So there might be ditference of opinion. 
But never should they prefer the speaker’s opinion above the opinions of the 
parents; but if the opinion of the speaker became their own conviction they 
were entitled to disobey their parents. He exhorted them again not to be car- 
ried away by emotion. It was better that they should stay on rather than return 
after coming out in a fit of the moment. Breach of promise and dishonour 
would be the only result of such hasty action. He asked the students to consi- 
der fifty times before taking any steps. They should disci^ss the situation with 
their friends, parents and teachers, and if they were still convinced of the right- 
ness of the cause, they should withdraw. 

If students came out they should not underrate the devotion of those who 
did not withdraw. Too often had he seen taxmts flung at those who remained 
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inside. They must concede that liberty to others which they claimed for 
themselves. In meetings also they should not adopt Western methods of howl- 
ing down or applauding a speaker. These did not help but merely interrup- 
ted the flow of thought. He asked them to give the same attention to every 
speaker that came before them. They should give undivided attention to the 
thing as theirs was a business of earnestness. If they wanted to have India 
free in one year, each should do all that lay within his power. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16-12-1920 


72, mTES 

Repression in Bengal 

The Government of India cornmunique'- on non-co-operation 
says that, for the time being, at any rate, there is to be no re- 
pression, so long as non-co-operation remains non-violent, and 
so long as speakers do not travel beyond the limits set by the 
leaders. This reads fine. I showed at the time that there was not 
much truth in it. Evidence is pouring in upon me that repression 
is going on. And now the mask is removed. The farce of trials 
is to be done away with and orders under the Defence of India 
Act are to take th^ place. -Here is one order from Calcutta: 

Whereas the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, is of opinion that the 
delivery of public harangues by you, Nagendra Nath Bhattadxarji of Cal- 
cutta, is likely to incite to the commission of an offence and to a distur- 
bance of the public peace and resistance to and contempt of law and law- 
ful authority, the Commissioner of Police, in pursuance of the powers vested 
in him under Section 62-A, Clause 3 of Act A of 1866, and Section 39A^ 
Clauses of Act 11, 1866 P.C., as modified up to the 1st June, 1910, prohibits 
you, Nagendra Nath Bhattacharji, from delivering any public harangues 
for a period of one year from this date, the 6th November, 1920, within 
the limits of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta. 

The order is dated the 6th November. It is the old dodge — 
no reasons are given. Vague fear of a disturbance is trotted out 
as sufficient reason for gagging a young man. Even a farcical 
trial serves one useful purpose. It enables an accused person to 
know the reason for restriction on his liberty. Under the order 
quoted, Mr. Nagendra Nath Bhattachaiji has no knowledge of his 
offence; the public has less. And yet there are people who wonder 
why there is hatred in the land, and then ascribe it, not to the 

^ Released in November 1920 
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high-handedness and intolerance betrayed by the Government, 
but, to non-co-operation — the one remedy which is calculated 
to regulate it and, ultimately, to e^adica^te it. 

And in the Punjab 

The Punjab is not behind Bengal in the matter of adminis- 
trative, as distinguished from judicial, repression. Maulana 
Zafer Ali Khan was tried and convicted. Now Aga Sufdar, a 
worker of unimpeachable character, commanding great local in- 
fluence, and secretary of the Khilafat Committee, has received 
an administrative order not to speak in pubHc. I have only 
seen a telegram to that effect. I am making further inquiries into 
the matter. But there appears to be no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of the information. Granting it to be true, the order shows 
that the Punjab Government cannot tolerate free speech. Lala 
Lajpat Rail, in his trenchant letters to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
has shown clearly that trader Sir Edward Maclagan* the Punjabis 
have not fared much better than under Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
No doubt. Sir Edward’s methods are not so rough and ready as 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s. But what difference can it be to the Pun- 
jabis whether they wear chains with or without gilt? The real 
article will any day be preferable to the misleading gilded one. 
Is the Punjab essentially freer for the milder methods of the 
present administrator? Do the people feel taller? It is time we 
realized the true situation. The spirit of the administration of 
India is evil, degrading and enslaving. It therefore matters little 
whether it is an angel who administers our affairs or Satan. My 
purpose in quoting Aga Sufdar’s case, however, was merely to show 
tlwt the acts of the Government belie its pompous declarations. 

Some Doubts 

Babu Janakdhari Prasad was a staunch co-worker with me 
in Ghamparan.® He has written a long letter setting forth his 
reasons for his belief that India has a great mission before her, 
that she can achieve her purpose only by non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. But he has doubts which he would have me answer pub- 
licly. The letter being long, I am withholding it. But the 
doubts are entitled to respect and I must endeavour to answer 
them. Here they are as framed by Babu Janakdhari Prasad. 

^ 1865-1928; nationalist leader of the Punjab; journalist and educationist 

2 Who assumed ofiSce as lieutenant-Govemor of the Punjab on May 26 

1919 

* During the satyagraha there in 1917 
XIX-8 
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(a) Is not the Non-co-operation Movement creating a sort of race hatred 
between Englishmen and Indians, and is it in accordance with the 
Divine plan of universal love and brotherhood? 

(bi) Does not the use of the words “devilish”, “Satanic”, etc., savour 
of unbrotherly sentiment and incite feelings of hatred? 

(c) Should not the Non-co-operation Movement be conducted on strict- 
ly non-violent and non-emotional lines both in speech and action? 

(d) Is there no danger of the movement going out of control and leading 
to violence? 

As to (a), I must say that the movement is not “creating” 
race hatred. It certainly gives, as I have already said, disciplined 
expression to it. You cannot eradicate evil by ignoring it. It is 
because I want to promote universal brotherhood that I have 
taken up non-co-operation so that by self-purification, India may 
make the world better than it is. 

As to (b), I know that the words "Satanic” and “devilish” 
are strong, but they relate the exact truth. They describe a sys- 
tem, not persons. We are bound to hate evil, if we would shun 
it. But by means of non-co-operation we are able to distinguish 
between the evil and the evil-doer; I have found no difficulty in 
describing a particular activity of a brother of mine to be devilish, 
but I am not aware of having harboured any hatred about him. 
Non-co-operation teaches us to love our fellowmen in spite of 
their faults, not by ignoring or overlooking them. 

As to (c), the movement is certainly being conducted on 
strictly non-violent lines. That aU non-co-operators have not yet 
thoroughly imbibed the doctrine is true. But that just shows what 
an evil legacy we have inherited. Emotion there is in the move- 
ment. And it will remain. A man without emotion is a man 
without feeling. 

' As to (d), there certainly is danger of the movement becom- 
ing violent. But we may no more drop non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion because of its dangers than we may stop freedom because 
•of the danger of its abuse. 

Toung India, 15-12-1920 
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India is a land full of tragedies. Champaran probably con- 
tributes the largest number of them. The Searchlight of Patna has 
just reported one such awful tragedy. It is being investigated 
by a local Congress Committee of which Mr. Mazharul Haq is 
the chairman. I do not propose to anticipate the verdict. I 
understand that the matter is also engaging the Bihar Govern- 
ment’s attention. But as I happened to be in Bettiah, together 
■wdth Maulana Shaukat Ali in connection with our non-co-opera- 
tion tour, I venture to give my own impressions gathered from a 
hurried visit to the spot. 

The tragedy took place about fourteen' miles from Bettiah, 
about the 30th November last. I do not think that the Government, 
i.e., the high officials, had any part in its enactment. Nor had the 
English planters. This seems to have been peculiarly a police 
matter, in which the police have acted in an irresponsible man- 
ner and without the knowledge of the higher authorities. 

Its origin lies in a petty dispute between villagers that resul- 
ted in a petty assault. In connection with it a local man of influ- 
ence was arrested by the police.- The villagers appear to have 
resented it and rescued the man, and even surrounded the consta- 
bles who arrested him. This proved too much for the wounded 
dignity of the police. The local Daroga, i.e., Sub-Inspector of 
Police, is said to have organized a loot in which, under the 
guidance and direction of the police, men from a neighbouring 
village also are said to have taken part. Houses were denuded 
of their contents — ^grain and ornaments. Women are reported to 
have been molested and robbed of their jewellery. One woman 
told me that she was made naked aind dust was thrown into her 
eyes. Another was equally grossly maltreated while she was in 
the act of easing herself. The villagers had fled in a cowardly 
manner. Houses were shown to us in which the grain kothis^ were 
found to, be emptied and broken, grain scattered about, big boxes 
unlocked and opened — ^with the contents removed. 

Needless to say that the rescued man was almost immediately 
rearrested and seyeral other men, too, were arrested by the police. 
Aonong them is a local brahmachari. He is a man of considerable 
influence. He has succeeded in organizing panchayats and therc- 

* Large earthen jars . 
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through settling local disputes. His activity bids fair to popu- 
larize the principle of arbitration among the villagers. The 
police, naturally wanting to undermine his influence and suspect- 
ing him of having had a hand in inciting the people to defy 
their authority (so it appears from the evidence given to me), 
have arrested the brahmackari who is now out on bail. 

I am unconcerned with the result of the trials that will now 
probably take place. Some of the arrested men will no doubt be 
convicted on concocted evidence. Of all the places in India, the 
most perjury committed on either side is in Ghamparan. In- 
credible as it may appear, the occurrence I have reported is not 
the first of its kind. The Ghamparan peasantry is the most help- 
less and the most terror-stricken of all I have seen. They dread 
the approach of the police and leave their villages as soon as 
they appear on the scene. The police have become equally de- 
moralized: bribery and corruption are rampant among them, 
^d each time the people have resented the police treatment, as 
in the case in point, they have been reduced to greater helpless- 
ness by a system of terrorism, in which the magistracy has taken 
no mean part on behalf of the local Dyers. 

At times the police have been reprimanded by magistrates 
or the Government. That they do not mind. The lower police 
never even know anything about such reprimands; and they care 
less. The system of terrorism continues and flourishes. 

How are the people to be helped? How is the corruption to 
be removed? Certainly not by courting an official inquiry. That 
must result in only strengthening the police. Already the police 
is forti^ng its position. Certainly not by the villagers seeking the 
protection of the courts. It is my settled conviction, based on 
a study of the records of cases, that in the vast majority of them 
the people have lost both in money and in power. An isolated 
discharge of an innocent man is all they can show as a result of 
paying fortunes to the lawyers and the bribe-takers. 

This police, composed mainly of our own men, must be re- 
foimed and won over by non-resistance. We have unnecessarily 
vilified them instead of pitying them. They are victims of a vicious 
and even inglorious system. I decline to believe that the Indian 
policemen are inherently bad and that the Government are 
powerless to reform them. On the contrary, the system of the 
Government is such as to corrupt even the most honest of men. 
It is based upon the practice of securing the greatest' immunity 
for itself. It has made of prestige a fetish and has arrogated to 
itself the position of infallibility and protection. 
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Local men everywhere must therefore befiiend the police, 
and the best way of befriending them is to cease to fear them 
or their authority. 

In the present case, the village must be advised to forget the 
wrong. If they can recover stolen property by seeking the inter- 
vention of fidends, they must do so. They must patiently suffer 
imprisonment. As defendants, they must resolutely decline to be 
represented by pleaders. They must give an unvarnished version 
to the court. They must submit to misrepresentation, even to 
the taunt of having no case. 

And in future, if and when such incidents happen, they must 
be prepared to defend themselves. It is better if they can man- 
fully stand persecution and allow themselves to be robbed, instead 
of hitting in defence of their persons or property. That would in- 
deed be their crowning triumph. But such forbearance can only 
be exercised out of strength and not out of weakness. Till that 
power is acquired, they must be prepared to resist the wrongdoer 
by force. When a policeman comes not to arrest but to molest, he 
travels beyond his authority. The citizen has then the inalienable 
right of treating him as a robber and dealing with him as such. 
He will therefore use sufficient force to prevent him from robbing. 
He will most decidedly use force in order to defend the honour 
of his womanhood. The doctrine of non-violence is not for the 
weak and the cowardly; it is meant for the brave and the strong. 
The bravest man allows himself to be killed without killing. And 
he desists from killin g or injuring, because he knows that it is 
wrong to injyue. Not so the villagers of Ghamparan. They Bee 
from the police. They would strike and even kill a policeman if 
they had no fear of the law. They gain no merit of non-violence 
but on the contrary incur the reproach of cowardice and unmanli- 
ness; they stand condemned before Government and man. 

But the workers among a people so fallen as in Ghamparan 
will have to be most careful about what they do. They and the 
people will put theiMelves in the wrong if they resist the police 
in the lawful execution of their office, even though the execution 
may prove^ or appear to them to be unlawful. The police must 
not be resisted if they arrest without a warrant. They must not 
take the law into their own hands but scrupulously obey it. The 
safeguard against any serious blunder lies in the fact that on no 
account are they to seek the protection of the law. If, therefore, 
they are in the wrong, they will invariably suffer punishment. 
And when they are in the right, they will most probably not suffer 
punishment, and they will always have the satisfaction of having 
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saved, or attempted to save, the property, or, what is infi- 
nitely better, the honour of their women. In the case in point, 
it was wrong to rescue the man who was arrested even though in 
the opinion of the villagers he was innocent. It was wrong because 
the police had the authority in law to effect arrests. It was co- 
wardly on their part to have fled on the approach of the police; 
it would have been right for them to have defended their women 
and their goods. If they had not fled, they, being so numerous, 
would easily have saved their property and protected their women 
merely by standing their ground. In no case would the villagers 
have been justified in doing more bodily injury than was needed 
on the occasion. It is invariably a sign of cowardice and madness 
to use excessive force. A brave man does not kill a thief but ar- 
rests him and hands him to the police. A braver man uses just 
enough force to drive him out and thinks no more about it. The 
bravest realizes that the thief knows no better, reasons with him, 
risks being thrashed and even killed, but does not retaliate. We 
must at any cost cease to be cowardly and unmanly. 

Toung India, 15-12-1920 


74. REJOINDER 

Messrs Popley and Phillips have been good enough to reply 
to my letter “To Every Englishman in India”*. I recognize and 
appreciate the firiendly spirit of their letter.* But I see that 
there are fundamental differences which must for the time being 
divide them and me. So long as I felt that, in spite of grievous 
lapses, the British Empire represented an activity for the world’s 
and India’s good, I clung to it like a child to its mother’s breast. 
But that faith is gone. The British nation has endorsed the Punjab 
and the Khilafat crimes. There is no doubt a dissenting mino- 
rity. But a dissenting minority that satisfies itself with a mere 
expression of its opinion and continues to help the wrongdoer 
partakes in the wrongdoing. 

And when the sum total of his energy represents a minus quan- 
tity one may not pick out the plus quantities, hold them up for 
admiradon, and ask an admiring public to help regarding 

* Vide Vol. XVriI, pp. 373-5. 

* In this letter, written from Bangalore on November 15, Popley and Kiil- 

had said, among other things, that they would like to become the ser- 
vants India rather than her rulers. 
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them. It is a favourite design of Satan to temper evil with a 
show of good and thus lure the unwary into the trap. The only 
way the world has known of defeating Satan is by shunning him. 
I invite Englishmen, who could work out the ideal they believe 
in to join the ranks of non-co-operationists. W. T. Stead* prayed 
for the reverse of the British arms during the Boer War. Miss Hob- 
house^ invited the Boers to keep up the fight. The betrayal of 
India is much worse than the injustice done to the Boers. The 
Boers fought and bled for their rights. When, therefore, we are 
prepared to bleed, the right will have become embodied and the 
idolatrous world will perceive it and do homage to it. 

But Messrs Popley and Phillips object that I have allied myself 
with those who would draw the sword if they could. I see nothing 
wrong in it. They represent the right no less than I do. And 
is it not worth while trying to prevent the unsheathing of the 
sword by helping to win a bloodless battle? Those who recognize 
the truth of the Indian position can only do God’s work by 
assisting this non-violent campaign. 

The second objection raised by these English fiiends is more 
to the point. I would be guilty of wrongdoing myself if the 
Muslim cause was not just. The fact is that the Muslim claim is 
not to perpetuate foreign domination of non-Muslim or non- 
Turkish races. The Indian Mussulmans do not resist self-determi- 
nation, but they would fight to the last the nefarious plan of exploit- 
ing Mesopotamia under the plea of self-determination. They must 
resist the studied attempt to humiliate Turkey, and therethrough 
Islam, under the false pretext of ensuring Armenian indepen- 
dence. 

The third objection has reference to schools. I do object to 
missionary or any schools being carried on with Government 
money. It is true that it was at one time our money. Will these 
good missionaries be justified in educating me with funds given 
to them by a robber, who has robbed me of my money, religion 
and honour, because the money was originally mine? 

1 personally tolerated the financial robbery of India, but it 
would have been a sin to have tolerated the robbery of honour 
through the Punjab and of religion through Turkey. This is 

* WilKam Thomas Stead (1849-1912); English journalist and reformer 
whose enterprise and originality exercised a potent influence on contemporary 
journalism and politics; an enthusiastic supporter of the peace movement in 
Great Britain 

2 Emily Hobhouse; an Englishwoman of liberal views, mentioned by Gan- 
dhiji in dn Aulobiography 
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Strong language. But nothing less would truly describe my deep 
conviction. Needless to add that the emptying of Government- 
aided or -affiliated schools does not mean staiy-ing the young mind; 
national schools are coming into being as fast as the others are 
emptied. 

Messrs Popley and Phillips think that my sense of justice has 
been blurred by the knowledge of the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs. I hope not. I have asked friends to show me some 
good fruit (intended and deliberately produced) of the British 
occupation of India. I repeat the request. And I assure them 
that I shall make the amplest amends if I find that I have erred 
in my eagerness about the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 

Totttig India, 15-12-1920 


75. SPEECH AT DACCA 


December 15, 1920 

I had a great desire to come to Dacca when Maulana Shau- 
kat Ali last visited this place. Today I feel a great deal of plea- 
sure in coming here. I am sorry that this is the first time that I 
feel that my voice is breaking down. 

This Government has done a very great injustice to the Indians. 
It has acted treacherously with our Muslim brothers. Every 
Indian knows that in the Punjab, the Indians were made to crawl 
on their bellies. Many innocent men have been sentenced to 
death by the judges of the Punjab and a great many were sent to 
jail. A great injustice was done to our students in the Punjab. 
Small children were ordered to make salaanls four times. I myself 
think it a sin to be loyal to a Government which has done such 
a great injustice to us. Every Indian who loves fireedom would 
feel just as I do. It would be his duty to destroy this Govern- 
ment or rectijfy it. (Cheers.) I am not sorry because my voice fails 
but you should know that the work you are going to do does not 
need the use of your voice. Two things are incumbent upon us: 
one, to convene meetings and pass some resolutions; and two, to 
bring the latter into practice. The opportunity has appeared 
bdFore us and the greater part of our work should be practical. We 
should now give up processions, for we have hitherto seen that they 
have been of no use to us in India. We are lacking in the power 
of management. “Hindu Mussulman hi jai”^ is to my considera- 

* Victory be to the Hindus and the Mussulmans 
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tion, a kind of prayer to God. Bandmataram^ is prayer offered to 
Bharat Mata (Mother India). The sangit (song) of our Bengali 
brothers is so powerful that the like of it cannot be found in India. 
If you want to worship your country loyally, you should learn 
what they teach. In my consideration, t^ education should be 
spread among the common people. For the last 35 years we have 
been receiving the degenerate education with the result that we 
are 35 years back in progress. Oxn late Dadabhai Naoroji wrote* 
that the expenditure of soldiers and of railways was daily increas- 
ing. The trade of India had been made so much worse that crores 
of rupees were every year going away abroad. The Rowlatt 
Act*, the Press Act*, the compulsion of students and the unveil- 
ing of women had never been seen during the time of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. If you say that we have been favoured with the Council 
and that Lord Sinha has been appointed Governor of Bihar, then 
I would tell you that your slavery has, now become complete. India 
is much worse than what she was 50 years back. The people of 
India are more cowardly than they were 50 years back. They 
had strength to draw swords 50 years back, but now they have 
become weaker. It is very difficult to liberate India from the 
bond of slavery. The Muslims have been seduced to go abroad 
and made to fight against the Turks and occupy Mesopotamia. 
Our Government solaced us with the Reform Scheme® and 
at the same time paused the Rowlatt Act. Events happened in 
India which caused Indians to rub their noses in the dust of dis- 
grace. India can never forget the services that Mr. G. R. Dm 
rendered while working with me in the Congress Committee of 
the Punjab* along with other fellow-workers such as Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Motilal Nehru, Harkishen Lai, Lala 
Giridhari Lai and Jayakar^. When the report® came out, I 
accepted the minimum and took an oath that either I would grow 

* The opening words of a national song composed by Bankimdxandra 
Chattopadhyaya; literally, ‘T bow to the Mother” 

* In his book Poverty and Un-British Rul* in India 

3 Vide Vol. XVr. 

*Of 1910 

® The scheme of Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms 

* The Punjab Sub-committee appointed by the Congress to inquire into 
the Pimjab disorders of April 1919 

^ * M. R. Jayakar (1873-1959); Bombay lawyer and liberal leader, leading 
political negotiator and peacemaker 

® The Congress report on the Punjab disorders which was published on 
March 25, 1920 
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fearful or destroy this Government. We have not been able to 
set aside the pension of a degenerate ruler* who has ruined the 
Punjab. I have made friends with the two brothers, Shaukat Ali 
and Mahomed Ali, and promised before my Indian brethren 
that I will fight on their side and sacrifice my life till the demands 
of my MusHm brethren are satisfied. I will give up my life for the 
sake of Khilafat. Our religion does not teach us to cut the throats 
of Englishmen with our swords. If we could have used our 
swords in India, these men, Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, would 
never have remained silent. They have sheathed their swords in 
order to render good to the Muslim community. The movement 
that is before you is non-violent non-co-operation. If you want 
to free India within a year— -when I spoke “a year”, I did not 
say it in jest — adopt it. India needs only one lesson to learn, and 
that is, not to be afraid. When she has learnt that, I would then 
understand that India has become independent. Your actions 
should now be practical. The two words “non-violent” and 
“progressive” are part and parcel of non-co-operation. We do 
not now .possess so much strength that we can approach the 
cultivators and tell them not to pay taxes or ask a soldier to 
leave his service. We will use swords, when the time will come. 
He who does not draw the sword at the proper time is a fool and 
he who uses his sword at an improper time is also impudent. The 
problem of non-co-operation is before you. Indians need to 
remember only one thing, and that is, they should expel fear 
from their minds. If you do this, you will then think that India 
has become free. I am overwhelmed with grief when I think how 
very cowardly Indians have grown. Let Indians give up fear only 
for five years. 

You cannot dispense with the two words “non-violent” and 
“progressive” that have been attached to the word “non-co-opera- 
tion”. If the people of India accept this, they will not only 
sacrifice their voice but their life and property, too. If our leaders 
go to Indian title-holders, pleaders, students and Councillors and 
appeal to them, it is my firm belief that they will condescend to 
undergo a sacrifice and will think that God is the only Being 
who feeds them and that Government, the courts and the Coun- 
cils are not their gods. If you do this there will be no necessity of 
going to peasants and soldiers. The Mohammedans will then 
be able to save not only Islam but India, too. I congratulate the 
people of India in general and of Bengal in particular for the work 


^ Sir Michael O^Dwycr 
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they have done in connection with votes.* We shall work with 
patience which can win over Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and other leaders, including our brother Surendranath Banerjea, 
to our side. 

We should work peacefully.. I cannot think that intimidation 
can succeed in inducing our brethren to join hands with us. It 
gave me much pain when I leamt that night-soil was thrown over 
a candidate and the ear of a voter was chopped off. Certainly those 
were most dirty deeds. We should approach our brethren most 
courteously, appeal to their hearts and try to win over their 
hearts by means of love and kindness. If you work in this man- 
ner with patience and perseverance, I can assure you that 
within one year, nine months from now, India must become inde- 
pendent and the Muslims will surely free Islam from danger. I 
appeal to the students to think over the Punjab affairs and the 
condition of Islam, and if you do so, you will find that this rule 
is a Satanic rule, this Raj is Ravamrajya. If you are told that 
you will be given free education, even then you should not 
go to the schools of Ravana which are full of Satanic things. I do 
not call any Englishman a Satan. I love Englishmen in the same 
way as I love Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Das. But what I say is 
this, that this Administration is Satanic. If God gives me enough 
power, I will rectify this Government or end it; I will not rest 
until I have mended this Government. I know full well that today 
I am violating the Seditious Act [nV] of the Government — I am a 
loyal subject of this Government and I am also its loyal friend and 
as such I tell the Government to reform itself or be destroyed. I 
will t2ike part in its destruction and I invite you, too, to join with 
me. Either we will mend this Government or destroy it. I cannot 
live to see the black disgrace by Englishmen with impunity — I 
want to meet Englishmen in the open field and tell them that we, 
too, do possess the same amount of strength as they do, 

I wish to teU my student friends that it would be a regrettable 
thing if you do not understand my simple Hindustani. This 
shows how far we have become degenerated. This Govern- 
ment has acted treacherously with us. You have realized this and 
you should leave the educational institutions unconditionally* 


From Records of the Intelligeaco Branch of the I.G.P., West Bengal 


* That is, dissuading people from voting in the elections to the Legislative 
Goimdls held in November 1920 
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December 15, 1920 

It is difficult for me to resist the word of a fidend and a dear 
co-worker. I was so thoroughly bound up with my Hindi and 
with my theme that I was hoping to be able to finish the whole 
of my remarks in Hindustani. But I am helpless; Mr. Das suggests 
that I should speak on the topic of the students in English. I do 
so not without some degree of pain, but I do so also not without 
pleasure — pleasure, because I satisfy his desire, pain because I am 
compelled to make my meaning clear to you through a medium 
which is foreign both to you and to me. I am explaining to the 
students their clearest possible duty. If you, the students, have 
understood the purport of my remarks, and if you feel with me 
that this Government of ours is dominated by the spirit of 
Satan, if you feel with me that the net result of the activities of our 
Government is to tighten the bonds of slavery rather than to loosen 
them, if you feel with me that today our slavery is stronger than 
ever and if you feel with me that in order to vindicate the self- 
respect of the Punjabi, in order to vindicate the honour of 
Islam, you and I should do something, then I say to the students 
of Dacca: Consider your own immediate duty. Imagine that 
Satan has established schools and senainaries for the instruction 
of Indian youths, imagine that you have a choice between 
allowing your intellect and your heart to remain virgin and 
attending the seminaries and the colleges established by Satan. 
Imagine also that the youths of India are possessed with the fear 
of God, that you are all believing men, that you have faith in 
God and that you believe in the righteousness of godhead; ima- 
gine all these things and tell me whether you will choose rather 
to remain without any instruction or whether you will choose to 
go and attend the seminaries and colleges established by Satan. 
And, if your answer is positively in favour of leaving Satan’s col- 
leges and schools, then I tell you, I suggest to you, that my case 
is absolutely complete. My own position is that this Government 
in its nakedness is dominated by the spirit of Satan and if you 
want to be dominated by the spirit of God, if you want to esta- 

‘ After his speech in Hindi at the public meeting (the preceding item), 
Oandhiji, at the request of C. R. Das, delivered this speech in English. 
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blish the kingdom of heaven in India, if you want, that is to 
say, to establish what swaraj is in India, it is your bounden duty 
to leave these colleges and schools without any condition what- 
soever. Because the instruction that you receive in these schools 
and colleges is not the instruction that will give you swaraj, 
this is not the instruction which a man ought to receive who desires 
freedom or liberty. It is a slave-owning state and do you ima- 
gine that a slave-owning state can possibly give you education in 
such a manner that you can break down the shackles that bind 
you in slavery? I have never yet known a slave-owner teaching 
his slave the price of freedom, the price of liberty. Wherever slaves 
have enfranchised themselves, they have done so in spite of the 
slave-owner. I am not now attacking the system of education, base 
as it is, imperfect as it is. I am simply attacking the aegis under 
which this imperfect, this base instruction is given to the youths of 
Tri Hia - I consider it undesirable on our part to go to these 
schools and colleges to nurture disaffection. And it is disaffection 
I am spreading throughout the length and breadth of India, I 
say affection for this Government is disaffection to God, It is dis- 
affection towards India, it is disaffection towards Islam, and we 
are bound to remain disaffected towards the Government until it 
mends its wrongs and until it bends upon its knees. I pray to God 
for forgiveness to retrieve the blunders that it has committed. So, 
my friends, I suggest to you that the choice before you is abso- 
lutely clear. The case that I have made out before you is, in 
my opinion, also clear. I do not for one moment wish to suggest 
that you have not derived some advantages from this Government, 
That is only Satan’s way. When Satan comes in the garb of a 
righteous man he is most deceptive. ‘Beware of the Greeks when 
they approach you with their gifts’ — this is a wise saying. Beware 
of this Government when it professes to approach you with titles, 
with its seats in the Councils, with judgeships, with its governorsWps 
and most of all, you, youths of India, who have a right to carry 
a dean slate, lieware of the traps that this Government has 
laid for you in establishing factories for creating slaves. You may 
get posts imder the Government. You may become Deputy Magis- 
trates and what not. But all these are badges not of our freedom 
but they are badges of our davery. If you fed that you cannot 
tolerate this Government for one moment, honour demainis, the 
sdf-rrapect of India demands, that you leave these colleges and 
schools tomorrow. You mmt not harbour disaffection and dis- 
honourable means in those schools and colleges. You must not 
sagr that you go to ithese schools in order to demolish this Govern- 
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ment. In my opinion it would be disloyalty. It is not disloyalty 
of the Penal Code. It is not manufactured disloyalty but it is 
disloyalty in accordance with the eternal laws of God. If you go 
to these schools and colleges established by the Government you 
should go to these schools and colleges with a clean heart. Imagine 
the Governor attends the schools and you have got to stand up. 
You have got to sing “God save King George”. An Englishman, 
and we as gentlemen, can pray to God to save King George but 
we cannot with a clear conscience cry out “God save the King” 
of this kingdom. That is the meaning: God save this kingdom. 
Does it mean that the present ruler who sits in England in the 
Buckingham Palace may remain alive for eternity? It means that 
this British Empire in which the sun never sets may remain for 
ever, till eternity. And if you, the youths of India, the future hope 
of India on whom the foundation of the nation rests, if you feel 
with me that it is not possible for you to get up to honour the 
Governor in virtue of his office when he attends your schools and 
colleges, that it is not possible for you to get up when “God save 
the King” is struck up in schools, then I say, do not go to these 
schools and colleges. You will be false to your traditions and 
you wiU be false to India’s past. 

After leaving the schools, if they are not afraid to leave the 
schools, I say that as soon as they leave the schools and colleges, 
they are masters of the liberty of India. They are custodi'ans of the 
liberty of India. They have tasted the first fruit of liberty. They 
have laid the foundation of a career of freedom rather than a 
career of slavery and on that foundation you may build today and 
you may leave that foundation as it is. That foundation will never 
arise so long as you are nurtured in these institutions. And so I 
. appeal to the students: If you accept the case that I have made 
out 'you •will leave your colleges and schools unconditionally. I 
ha^ got a letter in my pocket addressed to me by a student in 
which he asks me what he is to do if he leaves his college. He 
asks me further if he may go on preaching non-co-operation. I 
am not such a fool. I ask him to preach nothing but I ask him 
to do a little bit of practice. An ounce of practice is worth tons of 
preaching. I want unadulterated, pure gold. And if you are 
ready today to sacrifice a little bit of this intellectual training that 
you get in these colleges and schools, if you are ready to suspend 
this intellectual development that you receive in these schools and 
colleges, then and then only you should do so for the sake of 
India. Remember how the Boer children did during the Boer 
War, Remember how the students of Cambridge and Oxford 
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did at the time of the late War. Remember what the youths of 
Arabia are doing today. They are not deceived by the promise of 
education that the Government makes to them. Their freedom 
is more precious to them than the training of their intellect. 
What is the training of intellect of a slavish mind if that training 
of intellect does not bring him freedom? If you believe that you 
are taking a training in schools and colleges that will secure the 
liberty of India or of Islam, remain in your schools and colleges. 
If you believe with me that those badges of educated Indians got 
through these schools and colleges are badges of slavery, then you 
will desert these schools and colleges tomorrow without a single 
doubt. 

This student has given me another piece of information which 
is painful. He tells me that when Babu Bipin Chandra Pal‘ rises 
on the platform in Dacca and tells you something against leaving 
the schools until new schools and colleges are established, the stu- 
dents hiss him off the platform. That is not education in non- 
co-operation. That is not India’s tradition and the least you have 
of these Western traditions the best. Babu Bipin Chandra Pal 
and I differ as poles asunder. We have differed now for all the 
years that I have had the pleasure of knowing him but all the 
same I will not be a party to this; let me not be guilty of en- 
couraging any rough conduct on the part of the youths of India 
towards him or anybody. After all, Babu Bipin Chandra Pal has 
served his country to the best of his light and he feels even now 
that he is serving his country to the best of his light. His advice 
to students to wait till the new schools and colleges are established 
is bad advice. But that is a matter of opinion. This is a difference 
of opinion. He sincerely believes that to ask the students to give 
up the education they now receive is wrong. I believe that the 
youths of India should rather remain without education.^ 

Mr. Das tells me that Babu Bipin Chandra Pal never said 
that during the course of his lectures. Then the case is stiU worse 
on the part of those who hiss him off the stage. It is necessary for 
you to listen with attention to every speaker. It is necessary on 
our part that we should trust every speaker. 

We ought to have sufficient freedom in ourselves to form our 
own judgment. We shall not be able to lead this nation to the 

* 1858-1932; educationist, journalist, orator and political leader of Bengal 

* At this stage, Q. R. Das interrupted to remark that he had attended all 
the meetings addressed by Bipin Qhandra Pal and that Pal had never given the 
advice attributed to him. 
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promised goal unless we are capable of sifting wheat from chaff, 
unless we are able to distinguish between error of judgment and 
wise advice, unless we are able to exercise our faculty of discrimi- 
nation. But let us not forget ourselves and insult a speaker who 
stands up on the platform. I give you one recipe which I gave to 
the Gujarat students. If you believe that a particular speaker is in- 
sincere — even now there are speakers in India who are — ^if you 
believe that there is a particular speaker who is insincere, even 
then you are not entitled to hiss him, you are not entitled to show 
any disrespect to him. But you are entitled to leave the stage and 
leave the audience. When the students hissed Mrs, Besant' 
it cut me to the quick. I feel that these students who claimed 
to be non-co-operationists had done the highest disservice to the 
cause and had done something which was disgraceful on their part 
from the non-co-operator’s standpoint. I suggested to them that 
if they did not wish to listen to Mrs. Besant, if they found that 
Mrs. Besant’s remarks irritated them, if they found that she did 
not do justice to the cause, they were entitled to withdraw from the 
stage but they were not entitled to show disregard to a venerable 
lady. I say even if a hypocritical speaker appears on the stage 
you are b6und in common courtesy to give him a hearing. 

Young men of Dacca, I ask you to join the banner of non- 
co-operation. Understand please that this is a battle of self- 
purification; it is a call upon you to exercise common self-restraint, 
it is a call upon you to exercise your own judgment and not sla- 
vishly to follow anybody else. I ask you not to follow the judg- 
ment of others. If you feel, if your heart endorses what I am say- 
ing to you, if you can assimilate what I say to you, then and then 
only you are justified in leaving your schools and colleges. If you 
feel what I have said, it would be your sacred duty — because your 
parents may not endorse what I have said — even respectfully to 
disobey them if they call upon you not to leave these schools and 
colleges. But the condition of this disobedience is perfect civility, 
perfect self-restraint and not dishonouring your parents. If I know 
the parents of India, I know that you, the youths of India, will 
be able even to persuade your parents in the granting of permis- 
sion to leave your schools and colleges if you are in earnest. I 
tbinlc that the parents of India will have a perfect right to warn 
you against leaving your schools and colleges, against being 

* Annie Besant (1847-1933); president, Theosophical Society, 1907-33; 
founded Central Hindu College at Banaras, 1898; organized Indian Home 
Rule League; president, Indian National Congress, 1917 
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carried away by the eloquence of any indifferent or good speaker. 
You have been in the habit of being carried off your feet. 
Therefore if your parents warn you, think fifty times. It is wise. 

I ask you young Indians, if you hold with me that this is a 
sacred duty — to leave these schools and colleges unconditionally 
— ^you are to do so at once. But you must pray to your God con- 
fining yourself within your closets and see whether it is the voice 
of clear conscience. And, if you are satisfied, then check yourself 
by going to your parents, by going to your elders and your tea- 
chers, and if still you remain unconvinced and if you feel that you 
must leave these schools and colleges, then, consistently with full 
regard for your parents, it is your sacred duty to leave these 
schools and colleges. This is the command of the Hindu shastras. 
This is the command of the holy Koran. If you are satisfied you 
will have no hesitation in leaving your schools and colleges. 

One thing more and I have done. You want new schools and 
colleges in place of the old. I am aware of that. Whilst I ask 
you to leave these schools and colleges unconditionally I know 
that the duty rests upon the leaders to establish schools and colleges 
and they shall do what is best for you. But I ask you to have suffi- 
cient faith in yourselves. I want you to have sufficient faith in 
your leaders. You will have to create the want and immediately 
the leaders are sure that you do not want to go to the estaljlishcd 
schools and colleges that are affiliated to the universities, that very 
moment you will find them providing institutions for you. May 
God give you strength. May God give you health. May God 
give you faith to see your path quite clear. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 18-12-1920 


77. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 

[On Way to Caloutta,’ 
Thursday {December 16, 1920y 

OHI. MAGANLAL, 

We shall be in Calcutta in a few hours. If you can naanage 
somehow to build the house for Dr. Mehta*, do buUd it. S htni ld 
we not learn, ouraelves, to spin well-twisted good quality yam? 

* Gandhiji arrived in Galcutta from Dacca on this date, which fell on a 
Thursday. 

* Dr. Pranjivan Mehta, for whom a house wm built near the Ashram 
XIX-9 
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It would be good if through Kale’s* experiments such yam could 
be produced even on the ordinary spinning-wheel. 

Be solicitous for Lakshmidas^. Personally, I liked his nature 
very much. See if the spiiming-wheel made by Kale can be kept 
working for eight houn at a stretch. 

Let me know what you have done about the document which 
was to be executed. I myself will be out touring for a month. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Revashankar has also come along this time. 

From the Gujarati original; G.W. 5984. Courtesy: Radhabehn Ghoudhri 


78. DISCUSSION ABOARD THE ^VURKHA^^^ 

December 16^ 1920 

I[ndian]: The immediate aim of non-co-operation, then, is to protest 
against injustice, isn’t it? 

G[andhiji]: No, it is not protest, but purification. Through 
self-purification, purification of the other party, 

E[NroLi8H(MAN] : And to dissociate yourselves from sin? 

G, Quite so. 

E- Well, do you feel that you have succeeded in bringing about such 
purification in any degree? 

G. I have been touring the country these days and I am 
quite surprised to observe how people are learning self-restraint 
and self-reliance. Even the peasants are developing both these 
qualities and I feel that British ofificers, too, have not remained 
unaffected. Their minds, too, are being purified, 

E. Through this purification, what would you have the British do? In 
what respect do you want their conduct to change? 

1 One of the competitors for the prize announced in connection with a 
particular type of spmning-wheel 

^Lakshmidas F. Asar; an inmate of the Satyagraha Ashram who spe- 
cialized in khadi and village industries 

3 Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of the tour. The discussion took 
place during Gandhiji’s voyage from Narayanganj to Golando on his way back 
from Dacca to Calcutta. The interlocutors were two barristers, an Indian 
named Mitra and an Englishman named Meyer, 
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G. I wish to bring about a state of ajSairs in which every 
Englishman would look upon every Indian as his equal. I want 
to bring down the Englishman from the superior heights from 
which he talks and to make him think of even the most ordinary 
Indian labourer as his equal. I want to create a state of affairs 
in which he would not slight an Indian in any dealings with the 
latter, would, on the contrary, in all affairs deal with him as 
with an equal partner. On no other terms can the Englishman 
have a place in India. The moment the British and the Indians 
both come to feel this sense of equality, feel it as a reality, my 
coimtry wiU have won its freedom. And to bring about this result, 
it will be enough if the fetish they make of prestige and dignity 
is destroyed. What do you find today on all sides? Indians 
afraid of the British — Indians concealing their thoughts from others. 
What can be more degrading than this? 

E. Don’t you think you are asking too much when you say that every 
Englishman should look upon even a labourer in India as his equal? Does 
every Indian gentleman do so? It would be reason if you merely asked that 
an Englishman should behave towards Indians as he would towards other 
Englishmen. He should behave towards an Indian labourer as any English squire 
would behave towards his farmers. 

G. Wonderful. You have put it so much more beautifully 
than I. That is just what I mean. 

I. So, then, you say even the immediate aim of non-co-operation with 
an imjust Government is purification irrespective of whether purification does 
or does not bring any material benefits? ' 

G. When we have gone through a full measure of untainted 
self-suffering, material benefits will follow as a matter of course. 
For instance, nothing will then remain to be done in regard to the 
Punjab atrocities. Not only will none of those guilty of the Punjab 
crimes have any place in India, it will also be impossible to 
pay salary or pension to any of them from our treasury. 

E. Have you, then, reserved punishment only for the British? Crimes 
were committed even by Indians— common Indians. What about them? 

G. This is an astonishing question. We have been punished 
for our crimes a thousand times more severely than we deserved. 
I assure you that not only have all the guilty been punished, but 
hundreds of iimocent people also have been killed. Tnnf>ct»Ti t 
people have had to suffer imprisonment. Even children suffered. 
Innocent women were humiliated. The victims of the Jallianwala 
massacre, too, were innocent people. What punishment more 
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severe than this can you think of? However, I have said nothing 
about punishing British oflB.cers. All that I have suggested is that 
they should not still continue to receive Indijin money and to 
hold any titles or posts. As for punishing them, the only punish- 
ment for some of them can be hanging. My religion has no room 
for this. I do not know what India wants. 

Talking of this subject, I remember an incident. When 
Mr. Andrews compared the Jallianwala Bagh massacre to the 
massacre of Glencoe*, I hastened to publish in Young India even 
an accotmt of the latter. I did that only in order to show the 
revulsion Mr. Andrews must have felt at the cruelty of the 
Jallianwala massacre. But on rereading the account, I felt that 
Mr. Andrews had been a little unjust and I felt quite unhappy 
about the matter. I saw Principal Rudra^ and had a talk with 
him; he also thought as I did. But I realize today the aptness of 
Mr. Andrews’ comparison. I now feel that the Jallianwala massacre 
was even more wicked, more reprehensible than the other one, 
for there is a whole world of difference between the state of 
civilization then and now. 

I. Why do you say that the Government has attacked our religion? It 
was but one partner in the Grand Council of the victorious Allies. 

G. I am surprised to hear a man like you asking such a ques- 
tion at this hour of the day. The leading part in planning the 
dismemberment of Turkey was taken by England.^ The Prime 
Minister’s'* actions are now recoiling on himself. Having outraged 
his nonconformist conscience, he has, in order to satisfy it, had 
to go back on his promise® and has hurt the Muslims thereby. 

I. Well, let’s turn to another matter. You have been asking the students 
to leave their schools, but do you make any alternative arrangements for their 
education?* 

* « * 

I. Is the present educational system bad, then? 

G. The question doesn’t arise at all. But I have no objection 
to replying to it. I say, “Yes, it is bad.” The medium of edu- 

* In Scotland. The incident todc place in 1692. 

* SushU Kumar Rudra, then principal of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi 

* Under the Peace Treaty after the conclusion of World War I 

* Lloyd George 

9 Of January 5, 1918; cafe footnote 1, p. KB. 

* Mkhadev Desai records that Gaadhiji replied to this question with a de- 

tailed msovxn of the educational movement then in progress in Gujarat, ha* 
doe»«!fiot 'tlM answer. 
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:ation being English has doubled the load on the students’ brains. 
How should I explain to you what is in my mind? Men like 
Professor Jadimath Sarkar* say that the class educated under the 
ystem of a foreign medium has lost its intellectual vigour. Our 
maginative and creative faculties have been completely des-- 
xoyed. The whole of our time is taken up with learning the pro- 
lunciation and the idiom of a foreign tongue. From its very nature 
his is mere drudgery, and the result has been that we function 
ike blotting-paper before Western civilization; instead of imbibing 
he best firom it, we have become its superficial imitators. The 
iecond result is that a gulf has been created between us and the 
nasses. We cannot explain to them in a language which they will 
inderstand even the elements of hygiene and public health, let 
done pplitics. We have become the modem counterparts of the 
Irahmins of old days; in fact, we are worse, for the Brahmins didn’t 
nean iU. They were the tmstees of the nation’s culture. We are 
lot even that. Actually, we have been misusing our education, 
tehaving towards the common people as if we were superior. I 
hould like you to cross-examine me on this matter. Let me say, 
owever, that these views of mine are not recent but are the 
ruit of many years’ experience. 

E. We have never thought about this aspect of the matter, and so all we 
m say is that we shall now think about it. 

G. That’s right. I forgot one thing. I forgot to say tl^t 
le system has killed us spiritually. Since you have been worship-! 
ers of secular education, the Hindus did not get any religious 
iucation. In England, the result has not been quite so bad. There 
le priests arrange to provide some religious education. 

I. The thing is that you do not want your children to be educated with 
bbed money; am I right? 

G. Yes, not only not with robbed money, but not under the 
>bber s flag either. I have said that we should have nothing to 
0 with schools controlled by a Government which has forfeited 
or loyalty and our love. I shall tell you a simple thing. There was 
time when not only did I myself use to sing “God save the 
ing” with the greatest fervour but had even got my sons, who 
id not know Enghsh, to learn it by heart. When I returned 
oin .^ca to Rajkot, I taught the anthem to the students of the 
raining College also, for I thought that every loyal citizen must 

educationist and historian; .vice-chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
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know it. But what is the position today? I certainly cannot lay 
my hand on my heajrt and sing it or ask anyone else to sing it. 

I would say that as a good man, King George should live long. But 
I cannot bring myself to pray that an Empire which has debased 
itself before man and God should live a moment longer. 

I. You said you did aot care what the actual system of education was. 

G. Yes, that is so. 

I. Our universities are run by Indians; their policies are also deter- 
mined by Indians. 

G. Yes, that is true. If the people who run the universities 
would listen to me, I would simply ask them to tear up their 
charters. Then I would say that the universities were mine. If they 
protest that in that case Government grants would stop, I am pre- 
pared to give them a guarantee that I would get the funds. All 
that I am asking them to do is to make the universities national. 
What did I tell even Panditji*? “Return the charter to the Vice- 
roy and, if the Maharajas* want their money back, return even 
that. We shall meet the deficit by begging. If you have an in- 
comparable gift of begging from Maharajas, I have some gift of 
begging from the common people.” 

I. But what harm has the “charter’* done? 

G. Why, with the charter comes all that the Government 
means. It is because of its charter that the Hindu University will 
honour the Duke of Connaught. How can I stand this? No; 
I tell you the truth. Mrs. Besant was right when she once said 
that I wanted a political revolution. Only, the revolution should 
not be a simple revolution but an evolutionary revolution. But 
a revolution, I think, there must be. There is no siltemative. Just 
see how the Government has lost all sense of decency. Look at 
the shameless public statement it has issued recently. Weaving 
an elaborate web of big phrases, the Government say that at 
present they have given freedom to the Press, that they do not 
intend to gag anyone. But actually what are they doing? Why 
did they gag the silent worker of the Punjab, Aga Sufdar? He 
has nothing of the fanatic in him; I have not seen another silent 
worker like him in the Punjab. And only the other day, Babu 
Shyam Sunder Chakravarti of The Senant told me that he had re- 

1 Madan Mohan Malaviya 

J Indkn princes \riio had contributed liberally to the funds for the Benares 
IBndn Ihuvmrity 
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ceived a warning from the Government. Why? Is it for repro- 
ducing Mr. Rajagopalachari’s' article “Suggestion to Voters” 
published in Toung India? This is an intolerable situation. 

I. Let us now turn to courts. What do you have in mind when you aafc 
lawyers to leave courts and give up practice ? 

G. I want to shatter the Government’s prestige. It is these 
courts and schools that strengthen the foundation on which its 
prestige rests. It is with them that the Government has ensnared 
the people. 

I. How will disputes be settled, then? 

G. Shall I tell you my experience? In the course of my prac- 
tice, I got 75 per cent of my cases settled out of court, and I was 
considered an expert in getting cases settled in this way. I had 
earned a name there for my impartiality. And, therefore, as soon 
as the party received a notice from me, he came running to me 
and requested a settlement. Many people felt obliged for this 
reason to engage two solicitors. If they did not get things their 
way with me, they would approach another solicitor to fight their 
case. I accepted only clean cases. 

E. Do you think there will be many litigants who will have such trust? 

G. If 50 per cent of the litigants avoid going to courts, the 
number of cases ■will be reduced by 50 per cent. I have been told 
that 50 per cent of the cases are created by touts. Mr. Das seiid that 
this was not so in Calcutta but others told me that he had no 
experience about this. 

A Calcutta pleader who had beei^ follovnng the conversation intervened 
at this point to remark that mofussil courts were full of touts. 

I. Maybe, but I am talking about cities. The Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce has set up an “Arbitration Tribunal”. The Chamber is said to be an 
influential body, but the number of business men’s cases going to courts has 
not gone do'wn. 

G. It is possible, for the number of la'wyers has not decreased. 

I. What effect will it have if a solitary individual gives up practice? 

G. It is bound to have some effect, relatively speaking. I 
would certainly say that the tottering structure of the Government’s 
prestige has received one more push by Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
giving up practice. You may ask Sir Harcourt Butler. 

* Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (1879- ).; lawyer, journalist, author and 
statesman; Governor-General of India, 1948-50 
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E. You have been dissuading intending litigants, too, from going to 
courts; haven’t you? 

G. Yes. 

E. But how will that b<i? In your case, the litigants trusted you. You 
could only settle the affairs of those who approached you with a clean conscience 
and with clean hands. You didn’t even look at others with unclean hands who 
might come to you. What will you do about such people ? There will hardly 
be any cases in which both the parties have clean consciences and clean hands. 

G. Without the least hesitation, I would make a gift of the 
unclean ones to the Government. 

I. I hope you know that we have not come to you to quarrel with you, 
but only to understand. We will ask only one more question. Isn’t it true that 
the non-co-operation of your followers rests on malice and hatred? 

G. Yes. An English friend from Madras has also written to 
me about this. 

E, I understand your principle, but the tongues of your followers utter 
undiluted poisom 

G. Yes, yes, but my position is that a noble action, whether 
done with love or hatred, cannot but yield fruit. Whether truth is 
spoken out of fear or purposefully, it cannot but have its fruit. 

I. Your principle is: hate the sin, but not the sinner. But that of your 
followers seems to be the reverse of this — hate the sinner; there is no need 
to hate sin. 

G, Are you not being unjust? Some hate both sin and the 
sinner. It is because they hate sin that they have been re- 
nouncing so much, haye come forward to make such heavy 
Sacrifice. Do you think anyone who fnerely hated the sinner could 
make these sacrifices? Never. 

E. Your fundamental principle is not to associate yourself with sinners. 
Then how can you work with ungodly colleagues? How can a man working 
from the exalted position that you take work with imprue instruments? 

G. Will you compare the Government’s ungodliness with the 
Wp^Sfefetidns di my colleagues? Consider a little further and you 

understand. Any reformer — ^and I am a reformer — ^is bound 
On with whatever instruments are available to him — ncit 
impure instranients, but, say, imperfect instruments. 

i, , 1. We have given you so much trouble today. Kindly excuse us. I have 
been till now opposing non-co-operation, but today I roalize that the non- 
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co-operation I opposed was not non-co-operation as I understand it from you 
today. We are both grateful to you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 29-12-1920 


79. LETTER TO K. K. BHATTACHARTA 

[December 16) 1920]^ 

DEAR SIR, 

I have only just received your letter of the 29th September 
last. Gould you send me more details of the strike and the cutting 
of the Times of Assam'i 

Touts sincerely. 

From a photostat: S.N. 7285 


80. LETTER TO SARALADEVI GHOWDHARAMD 

December 17, 1920 

love you more [for] loving me less for any hate you may 
see in me. And you would be right in your regret over my being 
engaged in N[on]-C[o-]0[peration], if it was a matter of politics 
with me. As it is, with me it is my religion. I am gathering together 
all the forces of hate and directing them in a proper channel. Hatred 
is a sign of weakness as contempt of insolent power. If I could 
but show our countrymen that we need not fear the we 

will cease to hate them. A brave man or woman never hates. 
Hatred is essentiaUy the vice of cowards. N[on-]G[o-]0[peration] 
is self-purification. Even as the dirt comes to the surface when you 
are purifying sugar, so does our weakness come to the surface 
whilst _we are purifying ourselves. But what I like about your 
letter is your clear position. Your love for me is based on your 
belief in my purity and gentleness. I am worth nothing if I have 


1920 ^ addressee’s letter of September 29, 

2 This was written in reply to a letter in which. Saraladevi had expressed 
her regret over Gandhiji’s being engaged in non-co-operation which, in her 
opuu<m, was based upon hatred. She had stated that she could have loved him 
more if he had got rid of hatred. 
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not these and I should hold myself unfit for all the renunciation 
of yours described in your previous letter, 

I have been analysing my love for you. I have reached a 
definite meaning of spiritual wife. It is a partnership between two 
persons of the opposite sex where the physical is wholly absent. It 
is therefore possible between brother and sister, father and daugh- 
ter. It is possible only between two brakmachans in thought, word 
and deed. I have felt drawn to you, because I have recognized 
in you an identity of ideals and aspirations and a complete self- 
surrender. You have been ‘wife’ because you have recognized 
in me a fuller fruition of the common ideal than in yourself. For 
this spiritual partnership to subsist, there must be complete co- 
incidence not from faith, but from knowledge. It is a meeting 
between two kindred spirits. This partnership can take place whilst 
either party is physically married to another, but only if they are 
living as celibates. Spiritual partnership is possible even bet- 
ween husband and wife. It transcends physical relations and per- 
sists beyond the grave. It follows from what I have stated that 
spiritual partners can never be physically wedded either in this 
life or a future, for it is possible only if there is no carnality, 
latent or patent. Are you spiritual wife to me of that descrip- 
tion? Have we that exquisite purity, that perfect coincidence, 
that perfect merging, that identity of ideals, that self-forgetfulness, 
that fixity of purpose, that trustfiilness? For me I can answer 
plainly that it is only an aspiration. I am unworthy to have that 
companionship with you. I require in me an infinitely higher 
purity than I possess in thought. I am too physically attached to 
you to be worthy of enjoying that sacred association with you. 
By physical attachment I here mean I am too much affected by 
your weaknesses. I must not be teacher to you, if I am your spiri- 
tual husband, if coincidence or merging is felt. On the con- 
trary there are sharp differences between you and me so often. 
So far as I can see our relationship, it is one of brother and sister. 
I must lay down the law for you, and thus ruffle you. I must plead 
gently like a brother ever taking care to use the right word even 
as I do to my oldest sister, I must not be father, husband, friend, 
teacher all rolled in one. This is the big letter I promised. With 
dearest love I still subscribe myself, 

Tours, 

Law-Giver 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Gourtosy} Narayan Deaai 



81. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, NAGPUR 

December 18, 1920 

We two brothers’ have been touring India for some months 
past. Our Chairman did not introduce the Maulana Sahib for he 
was your guest at Ghhindwara^ for quite a long time. You know 
the reason why he was the Government’s guest there and what 
work we are doing these days. I congratulate the pleaders who 
have given up practice and tell them that what they have done is 
not enough. You have invited the Congress to meet in Nagpur;® 
what should you do to deserve the honour? I have been told 
that the Central Provinces have been doing excellent work and that 
the Congress session here will be a success. It is good to hear 
that the movement to wean away people from drinking is making 
good progress here. I tell you even success in this will mean 
our victory. We seek to employ non-co-operation and, therefore, 
if we drink and excite our brains and indulge in unworthy beha- 
viour, that would be no way of remaining peaceful. Unless we 
remain so, we shall not succeed in seeing the end of the Empire 
in our lifetime. If we wish to mend it or end it, there is no weapon 
other than non-violent non-co-operation. I have been saying 
that this Empire is steeped in Satanism. If we vnsh to reduce 
Satan to submission, drive him back, we shall not succeed in our 
aim by resorting to Satanism. We should seek help from God 
alone. Our fight is one of dharma against adhcanm. Though 
guilty of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs, the Empire does not 
want to apologize. It asks us to forget these issues and do what 
else we would. I teU both Hindus and Muslims that until there 
is real unity between them it will be impossible to see the end 
of this Empire, that such unity is an essential condition. Non-vio- 
lent non-co-operation is our highest duty. There can be no co- 
operation between dharma and adharma. It requires courage to 
stop receiving help from Satan. It is with this aim in view that 
Jamnalalji'* is here today presiding over this meeting. When 

’ Gandhiji and Shaukat Ali 

® Where Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali were held under surveillance 
under the Defence of India Act, 1915 

® Gandhiji arrived in Nagpur on December 18; the Congress session was 
to be held there on December 26. 

^ Jamnalal Bajaj (1889-1942); merchant, banker, social worker and philan- 
thropist; devoted follower of Gandhiji; served as treasurer of the Congress for 
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abandoning a house on fire, we don’t pause to think whether we 
should or should not abandon it. By entering councils, we 
cannot undo either the Punjab or the Khilafat wrong. Only by 
winning swaraj can we secure justice for the Punjab, 

Seven crore Muslims and 23 crore Hindus can live together 
on no condition except that of unity. 

Till now, we passed resolutions; now has come the time for 
action. If, before the Congress meets, you want to show that you 
have done something, you should see to it that all schools and 
colleges in Nagpur are vacated. 

There is a serious difference of opinion between Shri Khaparde 
and me, but 1 do not like anyone to harass him. I want that he 
should have the same freedom which I want for myself. If we 
achieve good results through action, we shall see that Shri Kha> 
parde and all others like him will come over to us. 

We should have the strength to make within a year all pre- 
parations for manag^g our affairs. We should have faith that 
we shall succeed in getting justice on the Punjab issue. It is be- 
cause of our timidity that a handful of Englishmen rule over 
us. We should have swaraj in order that there be no repetition of 
such treachery in future. Until we get ready for concrete work, 
we shall be able to achieve nothing. I cannot understand what 
sacrifice is involved in swadeshi. We have an opportunity such as 
the people in Egypt and Korea never had. There are 30 crores 
of people in India. Egypt has only a handful. We two brotheni 
are an object lesson for the whole country. We live as two blood- 
brothers would. Neither has any reserve in his heart. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mahadtnbhaini Diaiy, Vol. V 


82. MOM ABOUT *‘ANTrAJAS'' 

I feel sorry that Jfaocyioan has had to join the present contro- 
v«rsy about Antyajas. Since, however, the issue has a bearing on 
the success of non-co-operation, I hope the readers of Kavajivan 
will forgive me for taking up its space. It is jfaveyivan^s duty to 
jdace before the people the naked truth as the workers who run 
the journal see it. 


matif years. He was chairman dT the reception committee for the Nagpur 
■ sesnon of the Qongress. 
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The path of non-co-operation is both easy and difficult. It is 
easy for those who understand it. For the others, it is difficult; for, 
not understanding it, they get confused again and again. 

Problems do not get solved by our trying to put them out of 
sight. The path of non-co-operation will be the easier if we solve 
a problem the moment it arises. Unless we co-operate among our- 
selves, we shall not acquire the strength to employ non-co-opera- 
tion against the Government. We shall not succeed if we look 
upon six crores of Antyajas as Dheds^ and despise them. An Empire 
which has set the Hindus and the Mushms against each other 
will not hesitate to create enmity between the Antyajas and the 
rest of the Hindus. 

In forming our judgments, it is desirable that we are not led 
away by wrong information. The resolution that Antyajas will be 
admitted to schools recognized by the Vidyapith^ is not a new 
rule; it merely asserts what is implied in the constitution of the 
Vidyapith. The interpretation which it contains has not been 
inspired by Mr. Andrews; he asked a question and the resolution 
was a reply to his question. The reply would have been the 
same if anyone else had asked the question. 

I have said earlier that the resolution was not mine or that 
of any individual; it was of the Vidyapith’s senate as a whole.® 

The resolution was adopted not as a measure of expediency 
but as an imperative moral obligation. 

Its adoption is not the work of the new wind from the West 
but only means accepting what Hinduism says. I myself would 
not sacrifice dharma for the sake of swaraj. I have been fighting 
for swaraj because I think of it as an essential aspect of dharma 

I would be ready even to sacrifice the country for the sake of 
dharma; such is the ideal which inspires me. My patriotism is 
subject to my concern for dharma and, therefore, if the interact 
of the country conflicts with that of dharma, I would be ready to 
sacrifice the former. I look upon it as adhama to treat Antyajas 
as untouchables, and I have not the slightest wish to advance 
the interests of the country through adhama. I am convinced that 
we shall get swaraj only when there is religious awakening in the 
country. This awakening seems to be near at hand and that is 
the reason why I believe it possible to win swaraj within one 
year. What I have said so far will have made it clear that, if I 


^ One of the communities traditionally regarded as untouchable 
® Giyarat Vidyapith 
’ Vid$ “To Vdshnam", 5-12-1920. 
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have been striving hard to eradicate the practice of untouchabi- 
lity, it is because I look upon it as adharma. 

I am sure Hinduism does not at all teach that there can be 
any person who is born an untouchable and must die an un- 
touchable. To describe such adharma as dharma is to be guilty of 
a further violation of dharma. I have been entreating the Hindus’ 
of Gujarat to give up, on rational grounds, the idea of un- 
touchability which in any case is not followed in practice. If the 
idea had been right from the point of view of dharma and had dis- 
appeared in practice at the present time, I would have wished 
to revive it in the Vidyapith. But it is because I believe that the 
idea is contrary to dharma that I have welcomed the resolution 
of the Vidyapith and request all Gujaratis to do the same. 

I realize that it is difficult to overcome old prejudices. Those 
who see the practice of untouchability in the light of a prejudice 
and cannot get rid of it all at once have my sympathy. But I 
merely pity those who keep it alive because they think it is dharma. 

It is dangerous to give credence to everything which may be 
said in the name of Hinduism or the shastras. I, therefore, request 
the Gujarati Hindus not to be misled by the resolution passed [at 
the meeting held] under the presidentship of the Shankaracharya. 

It is very necessary, however, that in all our discussions we 
remain peaceful. This is especially true of the non-co-operator. I 
read in one of the articles of Shastri Vasantram that someone has 
held out a threat to him. We shall not succeed in solving religious 
issues or coming to right decisions in any other matter by resorting 
to violence. We can decide between right and wrong only by rea- 
soning with one another in a respectful manner. All moral pro- 
blems will be resolved by each one of us acting on his ideas. The 
truth will emerge when we try to do so. Trying to throw dust 
up at the sky we only fill our own eyes with it. Where is the 
need to argue this? Those who enjoy throwing dust will certain- 
ly throw it and learn, from experience, what is right and what is 
not. The effort to win swaraj while clinging to the sin of un- 
touchability, a load of dirt, is like the attempt to throw dust up 
at the sky. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{(wajwan, 19-12-1920 



83. NOTES 
Behold the Woman 

We may leam much from the women of India. I wish the 
Englishmen as well as our own unbelievers in the efficacy or the 
necessity of non-co-operation were to witness the demonstration 
of the women of India in favour of non-co-operation. Everywhere 
they have flocked in their hundreds and thousands. They have 
even come out of their purdahs and given Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and me their blessings. They have instinctively understood the 
purity of the movement. Their hearts have been touched. They 
have given up their pearl and diamond bangles, their neck- 
laces and their rings. All have come — both rich and poor — 
and given us their blessings and accompanied them with rich 
gifts, rich because of the absolutely voluntary nature thereof. They 
have understood, too, that the purity of the poor women of 
India is hidden in the music of the spinning-wheel. They do not 
flock to the standard of non-co-operation through hatred. 

The Other Side 

But the men are impatient and grievously err as they are re- 
ported to have done at Delhi and in Bengal. It was cruel and sin- 
ful to deny the rights of burial to the corpse of a man whom the 
so-called non-co-operators (if they were non-co-operators) dis- 
liked.* It was filthy to throw, at a place in East Bengal, night- 
soil on a candidate who had stood for elecflon as a Council mem- 
ber, or to cut [off] the ears of a voter for daring to exercise his 
vote.® These are just the ways of defeating our own purpose. Non- 
co-operation is non-violent not merely in regard to the English- 
men and Government officials. It has to be equally so as between 
ourselves. A co-operator is as much entitled to freedom of action, 
speech and thought as the tallest among non-co-operators. Non- 
co-operation is directed against all slavery. Every non-co-operatcH: 
therefore retards the function of his cause by resorting to violeace. 
It is a sure sign of want of faith in his missis. 


* Vide footnote 1, p. 97. 

® Both the incidents had occurred in November 1920, during elections to 
Legislative Councils. 
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More Repression 

Whether it is in answer to the Delhi incident or what, the 
Seditious Meetings’ Act is again applied to Delhi and a certain 
volunteer corps disbanded.^ I am unable to say much about 
this repressive measure in the absence of more information. But 
this I know that the orders of disbandment, prohibition of meet- 
ings, posters, etc., must be scrupulously carried out if the cam- 
paign is to be quickly carried to a successful issue. We must be 
able to conduct the movement without public meetings and pla- 
cards if need be. The disbanding order has not much meaning. 
No government in the world can prevent a man from rendering 
service if he wants to. He does not need a label to enable him to 
do so. But volunteers must not act as the police is reported to 
do. They must not terrorize those who do not fall in with their 
views. They are servants, not masters of the nation. 

Toung India, 22-12-1920 


84. THE Sm OF SECRECY 

One of the curses of India is often the sin of secrecy. For fear 
of an unknown consequence we talk in whispers. Nowhere has this 
secrecy oppressed me more than in Bengal. Everybody wishes to 
speak to you ‘in private’. The spectacle of innocent young men 
looking around before opening their lips to see that no third party 
overhears their conversation has given me the greatest grief. Every 
stranger is suspected of belonging to the Secret Service. I have 
been warned to beware of strangers. The cup of my misery 
was filled when I was told that the unknown student who presi- 
ded at the students’ meeting belonged to the Secret Service depart- 
ment. 1 could recall the names of at least two prominent leaders 
who are suspected in high Indian circles of being spies of the 
Government. 

I feel thankful to God that for years past I have come to 
regard secrecy as a sin more especially in politics. If we realized 
die presence of God as witness to all we say and do, we would 
not have anything to conceal from anybody on earth. For, we 
would not think unclean thoughts before our Maker, much less 
speak them. It is uncleanness that seeks secrecy and darkness. The 
tendency of human nature is to hide dirt, we do not want to see 

* Vide "Telegram to M. Asaf Ali”, on or after December 11, 1920. 
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or touch dirty things: we waint to put them out of sight. And so 
must it be with our speech. I would suggest that we should 
avoid even thinking thoughts we would hide from the world. 

This desire for secrecy has bred cowardice amongst us and 
has made us dissemble our speech. The best and the quickest 
way of getting rid of this corroding and degrading Secret Service 
is for us to make a final effort to think everything aloud, have no 
privileged conversation with any soul on earth and to cease to fear, 
the spy. We must ignore his presence and treat everyone as a 
friend entitled to know all our thoughts and plans. I know that I 
have achieved most satisfactory results from evolving the boldest 
of my plans in broad daylight. I have never lost a minute’s peace 
for having detectives by my side. The public may not know that 
I have been shadowed throughout my stay in India. That has not 
only not worried me but I have even taken friendly services from 
these gentlemen: many have apologized for having to shadow 
me. As a rule, what I have spoken in their presence has already 
been published to the world. The result is that now I do not even 
notice the presence of these men and I do not know that the 
Government is much the wiser for having watched my movements 
through its secret agency. My opinion is that these agents accom- 
pany me as a matter of form or routine. They certainly never 
bother me. I venture to make a present of my experience. to every 
young man in Bengal and for that matter in India. No one 
need think that my public position, and not my openness, saves me 
from offensive attention. It is the simplest thing to see that the 
moment you cease to dread the presence of the spy eind therefore 
refuse to treat him as such, that moment his presence ceases to 
offend you. Soon the Government will feel ashamed to have its 
Secret Service department or, if it does not, the secret police 
will be sick of an occupation which serves no use. 

Non-co-operation is ^sentially a cleansing process. It deals 
with causes rather than symptoms. The detective department is a 
symptom of the secrecy which is the cause. Removal of secrecy 
brings about the full disappearance of the Secret Service without 
further effort. The Press Act is a symptom of the disease of cowar- 
dice. If we would boldly declare our intentions, the Press Act will 
die of inanition. The beginners will have to suffer for their so- 
called daring. I hear that The Servant of Calcutta has been served 
with a warning for its tenacity to take over an article from 
Toung IndiaS condensing Mr. Rajagopalachari’s admirable ins- 

* Of November 10, 1920 


XIX-10 
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tructions to voters. I notice, too, that the most telling passages of 
my speech in Calcutta have been omitted by the Press evidently 
for fear of the censor. I would far rather see a complete stoppage 
of a newspaper if the editor cannot, without fear of the consequence, 
freely express his sentiments or publish those which he approves. 

Non-co-operation, while it gladly avails itself of the assis- 
tance that may be rendered by the Press, is, has to be, by its 
very nature, independent of the Press. There can be no doubt 
that every thought we print is being printed on sufferance. As 
soon as its circulation takes effect, the Government, for the sake 
of its existence, will try to prohibit it. We may not expect this 
or any government to commit suicide. It must either reform or 
repress. 

In the ordinary course repression must precede reform under 
a despotic Government such as ours. The stoppage of the circu- 
lation of potent ideas that may destroy the Government or compel 
repentance will be the least among the weapons in its repressive 
armoury. We must therefore devise methods of circulating our 
ideas unless and until the whole Press becomes fearless, defies 
consequences and publishes ideas, even when it is in disagreement 
with them, just for the purpose of securing its freedom. An editor 
with an original idea or an effective prescription for India’s ills 
can easily write them out, a hundred hands can copy them, many 
more can read them out to thousands of listeners. I do hope 
therefore that non-co-operation editors, at any rate, will not refrain 
from expressing their thoughts for fear of the Press Act. They 
should regard it as sinful to keep their thoughts secret — a waste 
of energy to conduct a newspaper that cramps their thoughts. It 
is negation of one’s calling for an editor to have to suppress his 
best thoughts. 

Tomg India, 22-12-1920 



85. SPEECH AT WEAVERS' CONFERENCE, NAGPUR 

December 25, 1920 

Though I am extremely busy with other work, I could not 
refuse the invitation to preside over this Conference. True, I am 
not a weaver by profession, but I regard myself as a farmer-weaver. 
In the court also I have stated this as my profession. I think that 
the regeneration of India will be difficult, if not impossible, with- 
out the uplift of its weavers. And the subject, therefore, came 
up for discussion at the last Congress. At the time that India 
passed into subjection, there was no other country in the world 
which produced cloth in the same quantity and of the same qua- 
lity as it did. All this cloth was being produced when there was 
not a single mill here. From khadi to Dacca muslin, every variety 
of cloth was available then. There was enough to meet the 
country’s requirements of cloth and leave a surplus which was 
exported. Foreigners were drawn to this country as visitors. The 
man who invented the sacred spinning-wheel had shown a 
greater genius than Hargreaves (inventor of the spinning- 
jeimy), and greater than anyone else in the country ever did. 
In the days of our prosperity, there was a spinning-mill in every 
home. Brahma saw that if India was to remain free her women 
should be persuaded to look upon it as their sacred duty to 
produce some yarn [every day]. That is why it happened that he 
did not create a distinct community whose function would be 
to spin but made that obligatory on all women. Our dowftfaU began 
with the coming of the East India Company. From that time, 
weavers and spinners started giving up their profession. As in 
Champaran the people were obliged to part with their indigo 
crop, so [in those times] they were pressed to give yarn, so much 
so that in sheer desperation people cut off their fingers. After this, 
started the imports from Lancashire. If you wish to bring about 
regeneration of dharma, you should atone for the past and revive 
the old professions of spinning and weaving. Because we have for- 
saken the path of dharma, we have been doing evil things in the 
name of swadeshi. I, therefore, ask people to produce more 
yarn and more cloth so that they may protect dharma. If they 
do not do this, we shall certainly have to import cloth from out- 
side. Shri Fazalbhoy’ and Shri Wadia^ tell us that for fifty years 

* & * Mill-owners of Bombay 
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more we shall not be in a position to produce all the cloth we 
need. Shri Gokhale had argued that this would be impossible for 
a hundred years. They are mistaken. They do not know that 
every home in the country can have a spinning-wheel and a 
loom. 

So long as spinning and weaving have not been taken up, it 
is no service to the country to open Swadeshi stores; it is actually 
a sin to do so. The handkerchief given to me is made with 
foreign yarn. 

I see a very small number of weavers here. Of the three classes 
of them, I do not see any members of the untouchable commu- 
nities. A gentleman wrote to inform me that such members 
would not be admitted. I told him that in that case I also would 
leave the place. The next time you hold a conference, invite wea- 
vers of this class. 

Your manner of carrying on your profession is not the 
right one. If you follow it for the benefit of the country, you 
should produce additional yarn, or have it produced by others, 
and weave that. You will find it difficult to weave this yarn, but 
you should not mind it. If young boys and girls spin daily for one 
hour, all the cotton we produce can be turned into yarn. It would 
not be right for me to ask you to produce fine cloth for the coun- 
try at this time. A fire of sorrow is raging at present and I want, 
if I can, to bum the men and women of India to ashes in this 
fire. I must tell the weavers that it is a matter of grief that the 
cloth which they wear is not produced by themselves. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avqjiv9n, 20-1-1921 


86. SPEECH AT ‘‘AJ^TTAJ’^ CONFERENCE, NAGPUR 

Decmber 25, 1920 

I feel very happy in taking the chair at this meeting.* 

I am very glad to see present here such a large number oi 
people belonging to nou^Afityaj communities. 

I have been studying the conditions of the Antyaj communities 
for many years now. On this matter, I differ from ojur great 
reformers. I do not follow the same, method of work as they 

do. I have been thinking over their method of work ever since 

/ 

1 Before proceeding, Gandhiji, who had begun in Hindi, asked the audioicc 
if they followed him, to which they replied in the affirmative# 
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my return to India, but I have not felt that the work I have 
been doing is inadequate or that the work of others is better 
than mine. It is possible, of course, that my work is inadequate, 
but my faith is that it is not. 

My method of work is this. The practice of untouchability 
is a sin and should be eradicated. I look upon it as my duty to 
eradicate this sin; it is, however, to be eradicated on the ini- 
tiative of the other Hindus, not the Antyajas. The practice of 
untouchability is an excrescence on Hinduism. I said once in 
Madras that I saw terrible Satanism in our Empire and that, if I 
could not mend it, I wanted to end it; likewise, I believe that the 
practice of untouchability is a great Satanism in Hinduism. 

The late Mr. Gokhale, on being acquainted with all the facts 
about our position in South Africa, asked why it should surprise 
us that our condition was so miserable. Just as we look upon 
the Antyajas as untouchables, so the Europeans look upon all of us, 
Hindus and Muslims, as untouchables. We may not reside in 
their midst, nor enjoy the rights which they do. The whites of 
South Africa have reduced Indians to the same miserable plight 
to which we Hindus have reduced the Antyajas. In the Colonies 
of the Empire, outside India, the conduct of the whites [towards 
Indians] is exactly like that of the Hindus towards the Antyajas. It 
was this which prompted Shri Gokhale to say that we were tasting 
the fruit of the Satanism practised by Hindu society, that it 
had committed a great sin, had been guilty of extreme Satanism, 
and that this was the reason for our wretched plight in South 
Africa. I immediately agreed. What he saiid was perfectly 
right. My subsequent experience has confirmed it. 

I am a Hindu myself and I claim to be an orthodox one. It 
is my further claim that I am a sanatani Hindu. At present I am 
engaged in a great dispute with the Hindus in Gujarat. They, 
especially the Vaisknavas, reject my claim to be called a sanatani 
Hindu, but 1 cling to it and assert that 1 am one. This is one 
great evil in Hindu society. There are many others, but those 
you may eradicate, if not today, after a thousand years and the 
delay may be forgiven. This practice, however, of regarding the 
Antyajas as untouchables is intolerable to me. I cannot endure 
it. The Hindus owe it as a duty to make a determined effort to 
purify Hinduism and eradicate this practice of untouchability. 
1 have said to the Hindus, and say it again today, idiat till 
Hindu society is purged of this sin, swaraj is an impossibility. If 
you trust my words, I tell you that I am more pained by this 
evil being a part of the Hindus’ religion than the Antyajas arc by 
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their being treated as untouchables. While the practice remains 
in Hindu society, I feel ashamed and feel unhappy even to call 
myself a Hindu. The speakers', who preceded me and spoke to 
you in Marathi, made a kind of attack [on me]. I would be 
[they said] worthy of the title [Mahatma] wliich the country has 
conferred on me — but which I have not accepted — only when 
Hinduism was purged of the evil of untouchability. When I am 
pouring out my heart, please do not interrupt me with applause. 

I ask you, tell me if you can, is there any method of work by 
following which one individual may end a very old practice? If 
anyone could show me such a way, I would end the thing today. 
But it is a difficult task to get Hindu society to admit its error 
and correct it. 

I put into practice what I say. I have had to suffer much in 
trying to carry my wife with me in what I have been doing. By 
referring to my ordeals I want to show to you, Antyajas and 
Hindus, that this is a task full of great difficulties. I don’t wish 
to suggest that we should on that account give it up. Only 
we should take thought about the method of work. This is ray 
reason for not approving of your resolutions. 

You want to pass a resolution to the effect that the Antyajas 
should be free to enter all the temples. How is this possible? So 
long as Vamashram-dhama occupies the central place in Hinduism, 
it is in vain that you ask that every Hindu should be free to enter 
a temple right now. It is impossible to get society to accept this. 
It is not prepared for this yet. I know from experience that there 
are many temples which some other communities besides the Antyajas 
are also forbidden to enter. Some of the temples in Madras are not 
open even to me. I don’t feel unhappy about this. I am not even 
prepared to say that this betrays the Hindus’ narrow outlook or 
that it is a wrong they are committing. Maybe it is, but we 
should consider the line of thinking behind it. If their action is 
inspired by considerations of discipline, I would not say that 
everyone should be free to go into any temple. There are a 
variety of sects in India and I do not want to see them wiped 
out. Hindu society has not fallen because of sects or on account 

1 The mover and the seconder of the proposal requesting Gandhiji to ac- 
cept the presidentship of the Congress had said, as reported by Mahadev 
Desai in his Diary: “. . . . Mahatmaji has hitherto done nothing for us (un- 
touchables). He sympathizes with our efforts. We do not need Gandhiji’s 
services for securing improvement in our conditions. We can do this even by 
getting favourable laws enacted by the State, but untouchability cannot be 
eradicated by laws.” 
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of Varnashram. It has fallen because we have forgotten the beauty 
and the discipline which lie behind Varnashram. You should 
understand that Varriashram-dharma has nothing to do with the 
practice of untouchability. To say that the former is evil, that 
it is a sin, is to apply Western standards, and I do not accept 
them. It is by accepting them that India has fallen. I do not 
want to have the blessings and the goodwill of the Antyajas for 
what I have not done and, therefore, I wish to make it plain 
to you on this occasion that I have associated myself with these 
proceedings most reluctantly. For I am with the Antyajas and the 
reformers in wanting to eradicate the evU of untouchability, but 
I do not go along with them in the other things which you and 
they want to be done. I cannot tell a Hindu — ^for I do not believe 
in it — that he may freely eat and drink in the company of any 
other Hindus or that all Hindus should freely intermarry. This is 
not necessary. A man who refrains from these things, I say, may 
be a man of self-control or he may even be a man of licence. I 
believe that it is with a view to self-control that people refrain 
from them. 

I myself eat and drink in the company of Antyajas. I have 
adopted the daughter' of an Antyaj family and she is dearer to 
me than my very life. I should not, however, tell Hindu society 
that it might abandon its self-control. I believe that society has 
a place even for one like me. It has a place for anyone who 
lives as I do, without being a sannyasi. Just as I would eat some- 
thing offered by,^a Muslim, if it was otherwise acceptable, so I 
would accept anything offered by an Antycj. But I should not 
like to compel other Hindus to do likewise, for it would mean 
their casting off self-control, the self-control which protects Hindu 
society. To abolish Varnashram or the restrictions about eating and 
drinking and to eradicate the evil of untouchability — these two are 
not quite the same thing. One is Satanism, the other means self- 
control. I am a student and I have been studying this matter. If, 
therefore, I ever feel that I have been mistaken, I will forthwith 
admit my error; at the moment, however, I am ready to declare 
that I see nothing but hypocrisy, nothing but Satanism, in those 
who have been defending the practice of untouchabiUty. It is 
Satanism which they are defending. 

' Lakshmi, daughter of Dudhabhai and Danibehn who were admitted as 
inmates of the Ashram at Sabarmati soon after it was founded in May 1915. 
She was entrusted to the care of Gandhiji in October 1920. Vide Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 328 & 338-9. 
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I have explained my limitations and the task to which I have 
addressed myself, as also my method of work. I do not believe 
that by working among the Antyajas and educating them, the 
reformers will succeed in eradicating the practice of untouchabi- 
lity,. I know quite a few people who speak much on platforms 
but hang back when the occasion may require them to touch 
[an Antyaj\. This method is not mine and I want to tell you that 
it is not the way to bring about reforms. On the other hand, those 
who argue that they will change their practice when Hindu society 
has corrected its error also weary me with their talk. I have been 
telling the Antyajas that I for one would most certainly offer non- 
co-operation against a sin of this kind. I may tell all those other 
than Antyajas present here that, should all our efforts to eradicate 
this evil fail, it may even be that, alone, I shall offer non-co-opera- 
tion against this sin of society — against Hindu society. I don’t 
think it so difficult to end the Satanism of the Empire. That 
Satanism is of a worldly nature. The Satanism of untouchability 
has taken on the colour of religion. Hindus are convinced that it 
is a sin to touch the Antyajas. It is a difficult task to make them 
see reason. We are so much in the grip of lethargy and inertia, 
so deeply sunk in misery, that we can’t even think. Our religious 
heads, too, are so deeply sunk in ignorance that it is impossible 
to explain things to them. Eradicating the evil of untouchability 
means in fact persuading Hindu society of its need. It will be 
impossible for the Antyajas to destroy the crores of Hindus and 
end the evil of untouchability. If the practice u isnjoincd in the 
Vedas or the Manusmriti, they ought to be rcplaiced. But where 
are the men who will write new scriptures? I am a man of 
the world and lay no claim to being a religious leader. With many 
shortcomings myself, how can I lay down a moral and ethical code 
for the Hindus? I may only persuade them to do what 1 
want by making myself worthy of their compassion. 

The task is full of difficulties. However, if our reformers 
only realize that to seek to eradicate this evil by destroying 
Hindu society is a futile attempt, they will be convinced that they 
will achieve their purpose only by being patient. I tell you, my 
Antyaj friends, you are as much Hindus as I am, as much entitled 
to the privileges of Hinduism as I am. If you understand it pro- 
perly, you have in your own hands the weapons you need, much 
as we have in our own hands the weapons we need to see an end 
of the Empire. Just as begging will not avail us for this purpose, 
so also the means of ending the practice of untouchability is in 
the hands^of the An^iiajas themselves. 
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If they ask me to teach them non-co-operation, I am ready 
to start this very evening. Non-co-operation is a process of self- 
purification. India is different from other lands and, therefore, 
we do not seek to get what we want by making things hot for the 
British. What, then, is' the way to purify ourselves? Hindus say 
that the Antyajas drink, that they eat anything and everything, that 
they do not observe rules of personal cleanliness, that they kill 
cows. I do not believe that all this is true. No one who claims to 
be a Hindu can eat beef. If the Antyajas want to employ non-co- 
operation, they should give up drinking and eating beef or, at any 
rate, killing cows. I do nqt ask the tanners to give up their work. 
Englishmen do this work but we don’t mind saluting them. These 
days even Brahmins do it. I see no uncleanliness in doing sani- 
tary work. I have myself done that work for a long time, and I 
like doing it. My mother taught me that it is holy work. Though 
it means handling unclean things, the work itself is holy. Any- 
one who does it and looks upon it as holy work will go to heaven. 
You can remain in the Hindu fold without giving it up. If anyone 
offers you left-over food or cooked food, you should refuse to 
accept it and ask him to give you grains instead. Be clean in 
your habits. When you have finished your work of cleaning 
latrines, change your dress. Though doing this work, you should 
observe as much cleanliness as my mother did. You will ask me 
how you are to get clothes into which you may change ; you should, 
in that case, tell the Hindus that you will not work unless you get 
Rs. 15 or 20 or 30, whatever you think you need, you can tell 
them that you perform an essential service for society, in the same 
way that carpenters and blacksmiths do. Make yourselves fearless. 
I know the Antyajas of Gujarat, know their nature. I teach them 
this same thing, that they should end the evil of untouchability 
by their own strength, that they should live as thorough-going 
Hindus so that other Hindus may honour them instead of despi- 
sing them. 

I want to get the thing done through you or through Hindu 
society itself. I ask you to make yourselves fit for the rights which 
you demand. By saying so, I do not wish to suggest that you are 
not already fit. When I ask the country to be fit for swaraj, I do 
not imply that it is unfit. I only ask it to be fitter than it is. I 
tell the Antyajas, likewise, that they have a right to be free, to be 
the equals of any other Hindu; I ask them, however, to do tapash- 
eharya and be fftter for these things. 

Speaking of tapaskehatya, I should like to tell you of two inci- 
dents in my life. After I had started the Satyagraha Ashram in 
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Ahmedabad, I admitted to it an Antyaj friend, named Dudhabhai, 
and his wife. How did our Hindus behave at the time? Dudhabhai’s 
wife was not allowed to draw water from the well which we had 
been using. I told them that, in that case, I, too, would not avail 
myself of that well. I had a share in the use of that well. But I 
let it go. How did Dudhabhai behave? He remained perfectly 
calm, bearing the abuse in silence. With this tapaskcharya, the diffi- 
culty was overcome in three days, the people having realized that 
Dudhabhai, too, was free to draw water from that well. This same 
Dudhabhai’s daughter, Lakshmi, lives in my house, moving like 
[Goddess] Lakshmi indeed. If all of you learnt to do the 
tapaskcharya which Dudhabhai did, your suffering would be over this 
very day. 

And now I address myself to Hindus other than Antyaj<(s 
and tell them that they should be brave and get rid of this sin of 
theirs. I believe that I am a religious man. You may even say 
that I am superstitious. I believe that so long as you have not 
rid yourselves of this sin, have not begged forgiveness of the 
Antyajas, you will be visited with no end of misfortunes. Know 
that the practice of untouchability is a sin. If you can, by your 
own voluntary effort, purge yourselves of the evils in you, you 
will have freedom for the asking. 

I will cite another instance to show the flexibility of Hindu- 
ism. When I returned from South Africa, I had, accompanying 
me, a boy named Naidoo belonging to the Panchama community. 
Shri Natesan* is a sincere worker in the cause of the Antyajas. Once 
I was to stay in his house when I was in Madras on my way to 
Ahmedabad. Many friends asked me if I knew what I was 
doing. Natesan’s mother [they said] was so orthodox in her 
ideas that it would be the death of the old lady to know that I 
was accompanied by an Antyaj boy. I told them that I would 
prefer to avoid Natesan’s house rather than send away the boy 
elsewhere. Natesan, however, is a straightforward man. He 
went to his mother and told her the real fact. She said the boy 
was welcome. She had understood that a boy accompanying me 
could not lack cleanliness. I, too, had seen that he did not. We 
stayed in his house and drew our water from the very same well 
which the lady was using. What docs this incident prove? That like 
Natesan, other caste ffindus can succeed, by the purity of their 

> O. A. Natesan; author, journalist and nationalist politician; later joined the 
Liberal Party; sometime member of the Council of State and the Tariff Board; 
' founder of the publishing house of O. A. Natesan & Co.; editor, Indian Raeitm 
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character and their straightforwardness, in winning over their 
mothers and sisters. The point is that this problem can be solved 
only through the sincerity of caste Hindus and the tapashclmrya of 
the Antyajas. 

I pray to God to give wisdom and patience to the Antyajas 
so that they may not turn away from the path of dharma. On 
behalf of the Hindus, I pray to God that He may save Ehndu 
society from this sin, from this Satanism. 

[From Gujarati] 

J/avajivan, 2-1-1921 


87. Mr NOTES 
Language of “Navajivan” 

Moving about all the time in the course of my tours, I am 
not able to write about my experiences and reflections at such 
great length as I should like to; I, therefore, content myself for 
the present with brief notes and beg leave to place before readers 
some important ones. 

I am happy that Navajivan is read by hack-drivers and work- 
ers. Two such readers have written to me to say that I should not 
permit difficult words like asprisfyata^ z-nd Maharashtra-yatra^ to be 
used in the paper. I should like to satisfy readers like these but it 
would not be proper, either, to lower the quality of the language. 
The workers, too, should exert themselves a little and learn to 
foUow cultivated language. They should seek others’ help to 
understand words which they do not follow. 

Our language, Gujarati, is used by three classes of people: 
Hindus, Muslims and Parsis. Each class has developed its own 
dialect and, besides, the three communities keep so much aloof 
from one another that none of them acquires acquaintance with 
the language of the other two. Few Hindus read books written by 
Parsis. True, there are the writings of Khabardar® and others 
which are an exception, but as a rule Parsis write for Parsis, Mus- 
lims for Muslims and Hindus for Efindus. When the feeling of one- 
ness is born among us, when especially we come to have all our 
education in schools through Gujarati and Gujarati comes to be 
respected by Gujaratis, all of us will learn to write one and the 

® Untouchability 

® Maharashtra tour 

® Ardeshar Faramji Khabardar, a Parsi poet 
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same language. Meanwhile, an effort is made to keep [the language 
of] Navajivan as simple as possible; but we cannot avoid using 
certain words which it is likely that Muslim readers will not 
easily follow. They should take seme pains to learn such words. 

National Language 

While on the subject of language, some experiences about 
Hindustani come to my mind. My use of this language is full of 
errors of grammar. Even so people listen to my Hindustani with 
love. At some places I tell students that I am ready to speak 
in English, but they prefer Hindustani. There were in particular 
three such occasions, in Allahabad, in Patna and in Nagpur, and 
on each one the students wanted me to speak in Hindustani. 
Everyone had believed that in Dacca I would have no option but 
to speak in English, but the people asked for Hindustani and 
listened to my speech with attention. I see that those public 
workers, like me, who speak Hindustani with facility find their 
path clear wherever they go in India. There is some difficulty only 
in the Bengal and Madras presidencies. Experience shows every 
day that, with growing awakening among the ordinary people, 
public speakers have no choice but to speak in Hindustani once 
they leave their province. It is very necessary that such speakers 
in Gujarat, if they wish to work on the all-India plane, should learn 
Hindustani. 


Awakening among Women 

What is true about language is also true about women. Just 
as our educated class has neglected the mother tongue and the 
national language, thereby cutting itself away from the general 
mass of the people, so also have we neglected women. We be- 
lieve that they have no contribution to make to the national life 
and, in consequence, they have taken no part in public life so 
far. In this matter and in that of language, we have so far believed 
that without receiving English education and attending schools 
we simply cannot learn how to serve the country. This belief has 
been put into our heads by the Government and now we find it 
difficult to get rid of it. Unless we take a B.A. degree, we cannot 
get a post in Government service; without such a post we cannot 
have a position of authority and without authority we cannot be 
happy; and so we have come to believe that without English edu- 
cation we cannot serve the people. Having had this amount of 
education, we become “Sahibs” and, like the [English] “Sahibs”, 
the Indian “Sahibs” also look upon the masses as untouchables. 
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This is the reason why the latter have taken little part in the 
efforts towards national regeneration. 

I have met thousands of women. I talked to them about 
swaraj, about the Punjab, tried to popularize swadeshi among 
them and explained to them how today we had only one dharma, 
non-co-operation, for winning swaraj. The women understood 
all this. They had had no English education. Rich and poor, but 
most of them uneducated, these women gave me their blessings 
and their jewellery. Some gave bangles set with diamonds and 
pearls, some gave pearl necklaces, others gave diamond rings and 
still others gold chains. Of finger-rings and ear-rings of gold, 
there was no counting. The poor among them gave their anklets 
of silver. With practically no effort, I obtziined firom women in 
Gujarat, the South, the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal and the 
Central Provinces about 50 thousand [rupees] in jewellery and 
cash. Nothing was given out of false regard [for me]; everyone 
gave voluntarily and with a promise not to ask for new jewellery 
till swaraj was won. With such awakening among women, why 
may I not believe that we are bound to get swaraj within a year? 
And this is but the beginning. These women had not come to the 
meetings with the thought of giving anything, nor had they 
consulted their husbands before conaing. If, nevertheless, so much 
has been collected, why may I not trust that, with the sacrifice 
of only a little of what the women spend on their persons, we 
can start and run new schools in India? 

Pars: Rustomjee’s Gift 

The well-known Sheth Rustomjee Jivanji* of Natal has 
addressed a letter to me. Translated, it reads as under 

Everyone in South Africa knows Sheth Rustomjee. He has 
always taken the fullest part in public life and has also made nume- 
rous charities. During the satyagraha there, he suffered a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. He had a great share, too, in uniting 
Hindus and Muslims. He is now making, his contribution to the 
public work here. I will consult friends and announce in a short 
time how this offer will be utilized. Meanwhile, I may mention 
in passing that Sheth Rustomjee has taken the sting out of the 
charge that Parsis are taking no part in non-co-operation; it should 

i A prominent Natal Indian who took a leading part in the satyagraha 
campaigns in South Africa; vide Vols. VIII, IX & X. 

* This letter, not reproduced here, offered a sum of Rs. 40,000 for school 
buildings in four villages, provided the local population undertook to meet the 
cost of running them. 
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also be noted that Sheth Bomanji, the well-known millionaire of 
Bombay, has been acting in the same manner. I am sure the 
non-co-operation movement is so pure that no class of people, 
whether Parsis or Christians or Jews, who have made this coun- 
try their own, will be able to keep aloof from it, 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan^ 26-12-1920 


88. SPEECH AT COmRESS SESSIOJ{, NAGPUR^ 

December 25, 1920 

Gandhiji . . . wished that the president’s speech should be heard with 
respect and patience. India was in the midst of a great controversy. The coun- 
try was divided into two camps. He wished both sides should hear the president 
with patience and obey his order. The president was a satyagrahi. It was 
just possible that every finding of his might not be liked by all. He wished 
that even those who differed from him would give a respectful hearing. 

Continuing, he said that he found somebody smoking in the pandaP>\ it 
might cause some danger. He appealed to the audience to abstain from smok- 
ing in the pandal. Besides, it was not Indian etiquette. In conclusion, he again 
appealed to the audience to give everybody a patient hearing and said their 
silence would convince him that God would help the Indians in their spiritual 
cause. He further exhorted the audience to hear speakers in the language in 
which they would like to address the meeting. He personally liked Hindi to 
be the language of the Congress but at present it could not be enforced. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 30-12-1920 


89. SPEECH OJ{ COJ^GRESS ELECTIOM, NAGPUR? 


December 25, 1920 

Mr. Gandhi . . . impressed upon all non-co-operationists that what- 
ever their grievances might be and whether the election had been rightly held 
or not they should refrain from any exhibition of temper or violence. If Mr. 0. R. 


* The speedht was made on the opening day of the session when Gandhiji 
seconded the proposal for electing Vijayaraghavachariar as president of the 
Congress. 

^ Temporary enclosure erected for special occasions 
*The speech was made when Gandhiji heard complaints regardmg the 
election of delegates to the subjects comnodttce, held in the morning. Ulti- 
mately fresh elections were ordered by the president. 
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Das would conscientiously declare that the election of this morning had been 
rightly held, then he would ask the Bengal non-co-operators to accept that 
decision, and if they still had any grievance he would ask thpm to withdraw 
from the subjects committee and not to take any active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, and he himself would go out and keep out with 
them, leaving the conduct of affairs in the Congress to Mr. Shaukat Ali. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 30-12-1920 


90. SPEECH ON NEW CONGRESS CREED, NAGPUR^ 

December 28, 1920 

The resolution which I have the honour to move is as 
follows : 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attain- 
ment of Swaraj by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

I do not propose to detain you for any length of time over 
proposing this resolution to you in a few English words. I am 
already absolved from that infliction because Lala Lajpat Rai 
has already arrived and he has undertaken the task of explaining 
that resolution to you in English. I just want to say a few 
words, personal words, to those who may not have followed my 
Hindustani. In my humble opinion, the Congress will have done 
the lightest thing if it unanimously adopts this resolution. 

There are only two kinds of objection, so far as I under- 
stand, that will be advanced from this platform. One is, that we 
may not today think of dissolving the British connection. What 
I say is that it is derogatory to national dignity to think of perma- 
nence of British connection at any cost. (Hear, hear.) We are 
labouring under a grievous wrong which it is the personal duty 
of every Indian to get redressed. This British Government not only 
refuses to redress the wrong but it refuses to acknowledge its mis- 
takes, and so long as it retains that attitude it is not possible for us 
to say that all that we want to get is by retaining the British con- 
nection. No matter what difficulties lie in our path, we must 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and to the whole 
of India that we may not possibly have the British connection if 

‘ The speech was made at the commencement of the debate on the draft 
Greed Resolution at the meeting of the subjects committee. 
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the British people will not do this elementary justice. I do not 
for one moment suggest that we want to end the British connec- 
tion at all costs unconditionally. If the British connection is for the 
advancement of India we do not want to destroy it. But if it is 
inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our bounden 
duty to destroy it. (Hear, hear.) There is room in this resolu- 
tion for both; those who believe that by retaining the British con- 
nection we can purify ourselves and purify the British people and 
those who have no such belief. As for instance, take the extreme 
case of Mr. Andrews. He says all hope for India is gone for 
keeping the British connection. He says there must be complete 
severance, complete independence. (Hear, hear.) There is room 
enough in this creed for a man like Mr. Andrews also. Take 
another illustration — a man like myself or my brother Shaukat 
Ali. There is certainly no room for us if wc have eternally 
to subscribe to the doctrine that, whether these wrongs are re- 
dressed or not, we shall have to evolve ourselves within the Bri- 
tish Empire : there is on room for me in that creed. Therefore, this 
creed is elastic enough to take in both shades of opinion, and the 
British people will have to beware that, if they do not want to 
do justice, it will be the bounden duty of every Indian to destroy 
that Empire. 

Then we have some argument as to the means. I will have the 
right of reply, so I do not want to address myself on that question 
now. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal appeal 
drawing your attention to an object-lesson that was presented in 
the Bengal camp yesterday. If you want swaraj, you have got a 
demonstration of how to get swaraj. There was a little bit of skir- 
mish, a little bit of squabble and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, as there will always be differences so long as the 
world lasts. I have known differences between husband and wife 
because I am still a husband. I have noticed differences between 
parents and children because I am still a father of four sons and 
they are all strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily 
strength is concerned. So I possess that varied experience of hus- 
band and parent. I know that we shall always have squab- 
bles, we shall always have differences. But the lesson that I want 
to draw your attention to is that I had the honour and privilege 
of addressing both parties.* They gave me their undivided 
attention and, what is more, they showed their attachment, their 

* One led by O. R. Das and the other by Jitendralal Banorjee 
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affection and their fellowship for me by accepting the humble 
advice that I had the honour of tendering to them, and I advised 
them: “I am not here to distribute justice; the justice that can 
be awarded is only through our worthy President. But I ask you 
not to go to the President. You need not worry him. If you are 
strong, if you are brave, if you are intent upon getting swaraj, and 
if you really want to revise the creed, then you will bottle up 
your jage, you will bottle up all the feelings of injustice that 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things here under this 
very roof.” And I told them to forget their differences, to forget 
the wrongs. I do not want to tell you or go into the history of that 
incident. Probably most of you know. I simply want to invite 
your attention to the fact. I do not say they have settled their 
differences. I hope they have. But I do know that they under- 
took to forget the differences. They undertook not to worry the 
President, they undertook not to make any demonstration here 
or in the subjects conunittee, and all honour to those who listened 
to that advice.* I only want my Bengal friends and all the 
other friends, who have come to this great assembly with a fixed 
determination, to seek nothing but the betterment of their coun- 
try, to seek nothing but the advance of their respective rights, to 
seek nothing but the conservation of the national honour. I appeal 
to everyone of you to copy the example set by those who felt ag- 
grieved and who felt that their heads were broken. I know, before 
we are done with this great battle on which we have embarked 
at the special session of the Congress*, we have’ to go probably, 
possibly, through a sea of blood, but let it not be said of us 
or any of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, but let it be said 
by generations yet to be born that we suffered, that we shed not 
somebody’s blood but our own; and so I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I do not want to show much sympathy for those who had 
their heads broken or who were said to be even in danger of lo sing 
their lives. What does it matter? It is much better to die at the 
hands at least of our own countrymen. What is there to revenge 
ourselves about or upon? So I ask everyone of you that if at any 
time there is blood boiling within you against some fellow country- 
man of yours, even though he may be in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, even though he may be in the secret service, or he may 
belong to the detective department, you will take care not to* be 

* All Bengal delegates attended the open session of the Congress despite 
rumours to the effect that the group led by Jitendralal Banerjee would not attend 
it on account of differences regarding the election to the subjects committee. 

*Held at Calcutta in September 1920 

XIX-11 
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offended and not to return blow for blow. Understand that the 
very moment you return the blow from the detective your cause 
is lost. That is your non-violent campaign and so I ask everyone 
of you not to retaliate but to bottle up all your rage, to dismiss 
your rage from you, and you will rise braver men. I am here 
to congratulate those who have restrained themselves from going 
to the President and bringing the dispute before him. Therefore 
I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel that they will have 
done the right thing in forgetting it and if they have not for- 
gotten I ask them to try to forget the thing— and that is the 
object-lesson to which I wanted to draw your attention. 

If you want to carry this resolution do not carry it only by 
acclamation, though I shall want your acclamation for this reso- 
lution. But I want you to accompany the carrying out of this reso- 
lution with a faith and a resolution, which nothing on earth can 
move, that you are intent upon getting swaraj at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and that you are intent upon getting swaraj by 
means that is legitimate, that is honourable, and by means that 
is non-violent, that is peaceful. You have resolved upon this thing: 
that, so far as we can see today, we cannot give battle to this 
Government by means of steel but we can give battle by exercising 
what I have so often called soul-force and soul-force is not the 
prerogative of one man or a sannyasi or even of a so-called saint. 
Soul-force is the prerogative of every human being, female or 
male, and therefore I ask my countrymen, if they want to accept 
this resolution, to accept it with that fixed determination and to 
understand that it is inaugurated under such good and favourable 
auspices as I have described to you. I have done.^ If there is 
anything which I have got to explain I shall do so in my reply. 

I thank you very much for giving me this patient hearing. May 
God grant that you will pass this resolution unanimously.^ May 
God grant that you will also have the courage and the ability to 
carry out the resolution and that within one year. (Loud and 
continued cheers.)* 

Heport of the Thirty*ffth Session of the Indian ffational Congress 

^ M* R. Jayakar, In The Story of My Life, Vol. I, pp, 414-5, Asia Publishing 
House, 1958, quotes the following paragraphs as occurring in this speech? 

*‘Now [since the Surat Congress of 1907] about thirteen years have rolled by 
and many events have since happened which practically make it compulsory, al- 
most obligatory, to change the creed and I am prepared here to say that it 
could not be changed in a better way than is proposed. I say it is only a 
development of the policy which was adopted at the last Session at Calcutta 
in passing the Resolution of Non-co-operation. What does this change of creed 



91. SPEECH AT COLLUSION OF SUBJECTS COMMITTEE 

DEBATE^ 


December 28, 1920 

I have before me the original resolution along with the 
various amendments, including one about our remaining in the 
Empire and another suggesting omission of the word “republic”. 
I stiU maintain that, if our grievances remain unredressed, we 
should sever the British connection. This is why we are amend- 
ing the constitution. If redress is available, the possibility of arriv- 
ing at a compromise on swaraj through discussions is not ruled 
out. There is no trickery in this. In the form proposed, the Con- 
gress creed leaves the door open to both parties. If this is trickery, 
we should welcome it. Legitimate and peaceful means are the very 
foundation of the Congress programme. We should proclaim to the 
Europeans that their lives are safe in our country, that their guns 
and other things are no weapons of destruction but are mere toys. 
At the moment, there seems to be no possibility of violence. So 
far we addressed ourselves to the educated classes, but now we 
should address ourselves to the masses. If we can have swaraj 
only through unworthy means, that swaraj itself will be an un- 
worthy thing. If we wish to undo the humiliation offered to 
Islam we should remain peaceful, otherwise the movement would 
collapse. If we take to violence, the Congress will be declared 
an illegal body and crushed out of existence. We should achieve 
our goal by honourable means. “Responsible government” is 


aim at? A notice to the British public and the British Government that 
although we do not at the present moment aim, directly aim, to get out of this 
British Empire, if we remain in it we shall not reimdn at the dictation of any- 
body. We shall remain there by our own free choice and free will. 

“The phrase ‘Swarajya’ has been deliberately used for the purpose of 
enabling us to remain within this Commonwealth if we choose, when that 
Commonwealth has been established or go out of it when we like. 

“Ijust want to tell you one word: The paths may be long and tedious. The 
goal may be distant, though I hope it is not. The task may be difficult. But 
there is nothing impossible before a nation of 315 millions. If we decide to do 
our duty, to do our duty manfully, fearlessly, in a spirit of selfless devotion to 
the interest of the country, what we are aiming at we shall achieve at no distant 
time.” 

‘ On the draft resolution on the creed of the Congress 
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a misleading phrase. No dictator will rise to power in India, 
since swaraj will be rule by the people themselves. If the people 
in the country themselves want dictatorship, nobody can prevent 
its rise. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^Tavajivan, 2-1-1921 


92. SPEECH OJV CREED RESOLUTION AT PLENART 
SESSION OF CONGRESS 


December 28, 1920 

The Resolution means that the aim of the National Con- 
gress is to achieve swaraj, and that by just, pure and peaceful 
means. The Congress believes that we should secure swaraj 
as early as possible, this very day if we can have it. 

In this Resolution, the Congress also indicates what we 
should do to achieve swaraj. It says that we do not want to 
secure it by the power of the sword. We do not want it through 
falsehood or by sacrificing truth. On the contrary, our means 
should be as pure as our aim. The Resolution, therefore, means 
that we pledge ourselves to secure swaraj and to adopt just, truth- 
ful and peaceful methods for the purpose. 

I consider it my good fortune that I have an opportunity of 
moving such an important resolution in this Congress. Let me 
remind you that till now the aim of the Congress was to secure 
what they call “Responsible Colonial Government” within the 
Empire, such as what the other colonies enjoy, and to do this 
by means consonant with law. Law here means the law of the 
British Empire. We should respect the law of this Government, 
even though it refuses to offer a satisfactory solution of the Khila- 
fat problem' and, on the Punjab issue does not even ad mi t its 
error, let alone doing justice. We may not seek to end the Govern- 
ment, if we wish to remain in the Congress— 'this was what 
the [Congress] constitution meant till this day. It is impossible 
for Hindus and Muslims to submit any longer to a Government 
which has perpetrated such naked injustice and refuses to repair 
it. We, therefore, declare through this Resolution that we want 
swaraj. It is only when we have swarsg that we shall have justice 
in the matter of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. 

But I do not want that we should adopt the methods of the 
West fiir securing swaraj. I know that Hindus and Muslims have 
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not renounced for all time the use of force for securing swaraj, 
but everyone realizes that today we caimot succeed in our aim 
by using force and hence it is that we have resorted to non-co- 
operation. We cannot save anything, ourselves or our dharma 
or the Empire, by using force. If you agree with me in this, let 
none of you oppose this Resolution. 

I know that there are two parties among our thinking men, 
and to one of them belongs the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviyaji, who 
is like an elder brother to me. He has got a cold today and is 
running a temperature and hence could not come here to express 
his views. I shall, therefore, tell you what he thinks. There are 
not many who serve their country as well as he does and you know 
this. Even if we cannot agree with a man like him, we should 
listen to him patiently and respectfully. He argues that we talk 
of bringing down the British Empire, but that it is beyond our 
power. How can India, unarmed and weak, bring down such a 
mighty Empire? He says that we should not mislead the people 
by talking to them about what is beyond their strength, that 
anyone who leads them to attempt such a thing is a fool. If, as he 
says, it were really beyond the people’s strength to bring down 
this Empire, I would certainly accept his advice. On this point, 
however, I differ from him. I believe that every man or woman 
has in him or her the necessary strength for winning swaraj. While 
we have the assurance in our heart that this body is inhabited by 
an atman, so long, I believe, we have it in us to win swaraj. The 
33 crores of Hindus and Muslims are staunch in their faith, have 
God ever on their lips and would welcome death in His name. 
For one cow slaughtered, a thousand Hindus are ready to shed 
blood, others’ and their own. For any Muslim humiliated, large 
numbers of others are ready to shed their blood, and to take 
others’. While India has such Hindus and Muslims, I shall never 
say that it is impossible for the country to win swaraj and I 
shall never permit this goal of ours, winning swaraj, to be relegated 
to some distant future. 

This Empire has been guilty of so many crimes that living 
under its flag is tantamount to being disloyal to God. It is, there- 
fore, my humble prayer to you all to give your approval to this 
Resolution. 

Those among us who feel that we are much too weak, that 
with the strength we have we cannot win swaraj, even to them this 
goal should be acceptable since we wish to secure it peacefully 
and without sacrificing truth. That being so, we may place the 
highest ideal before us. 
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Those who feel that the Empire may yet come round, that 
an Empire of this character will sooner or later be persuaded 
to do justice, that we shall succeed, after entering the Councils, in 
bringing it to see reason, even such persons will have a place in 
the Congress in virtue of this Resolution. 

We have no desire to punish the Empire. The Resolution 
does not say that we should necessarily end our connection with it 
in order to have swaraj. If this same Empire agrees to do justice 
and grant us our rights, we are ready to stay in it. I claim that 
this path is the path of justice and that, following it, we can 
come to no harm. 

Therefore, if you accept this Resolution, if you agree that 
we must win swaraj and that in the manner suggested in this 
Resolution, I would ask you to pledge yourselves solemnly to that 
effect. Your task will not be over when you have passed the Reso- 
lution. If you take a solemn pledge, you will most assuredly win 
swaraj and succeed in getting the Punjab wrongs and the Khilafat 
injustice redressed. 

You will also have speakers tell you [from this platform] that 
we should be free to employ any means to achieve our aim, I shall 
give my reply at the right time. At the moment, I shall merely 
say that, in defining the aim of the Congress, we should take the 
odsting circumstances into account. For me, personally, it is a 
matter of dharma not to seek swaraj through violence even if it 
could be won in that manner, not to seek even moksha, if it were 
possible to attain it through violence. If I could perform an act 
of bhakti to God, I would not have such bhakti [through violence]. 
For us, the means, non-violence and truth, as suggested in this 
Resolution are the only right ones. Through them alone will you 
succeed in securing redress for the injustices inflicted on you. 

I do not wish to tell you anything more than this. Knowing 
the great awakening in the country, I believe there is no need to 
tell you more. 

Before concluding my remarks, I wish to tell you of an 
incident which was in the nature of an object-lesson [to us]. 
There was a minor scuffle in the Bengali camp yesterday. I was 
grieved to hear about it. I went to the spot to explain to the 
people how we should behave if we wanted to win swaraj. I told 
the friends very respectfully, what I wished to. I told them I 
could not say which party was in the right and which in the wrong, 
but I appealed to them, if they wanted to see their strained relations 
repaired, if they wanted swaraj for India and wished to wash their 
hearts clean and pure, to forget all that had happoied and bury 
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the eatire quarrel at that spot before leaving it. Both the parties 
saw the reason of this. If we want swaraj, we should not appeal 
to the Government when a brother has injured us, has even broken 
our head. Why should we approach the President either? If 
anyone assaults me with a stick, I would bow to him in return. 
The occasion is the right opportunity to win him over. If we do 
not behave in this manner, we can achieve nothing. If you are 
firm, if you are brave, if you are determined to win swaraj and if 
you really wish to change the Congress creed, you will have to 
conquer your anger. If any sense of wrong is gnawing at your 
hearts, you will have to repress it and forget everything about the 
matter. And so I ask this favour of my friends from Bengal and all 
others who are attending this great assembly with an earnest de- 
termination, that they will not spend their efforts on anything ex- 
cept the task of making their country strong, will not be concerned 
over anything except advancing Aeir own rights and will not 
think of anything except upholding the self-respect of their coun- 
try. I commend to you all the example of those who were agi- 
tated yesterday and felt that their heads had been broken. Before 
the great fight on which we embarked at the special session of the 
Congress is over, we shall, perhaps, have to cross a sea of blood. 

I know this full well. But we should see that none of us is charged 
with having shed others’ blood. Let it be said by future genera- 
tions that we did not take others’ lives, but gave our own. I, 
therefore, feel no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show 
much sympathy for those whose heads were broken and who are 
said to have been in danger of their lives. What does it matter 
if it was so? Death at the hands of one’s countrymen is to be 
welcomed. For what and on whom should we seek revenge? Even 
if a detective or a Government official assaults me, I would not 
complain to the (^vernment against him; I would complain to 
God. Till we learn to co-operate among ourselves to the utmost, 
we shall not be firee. My Bengali fnends fell out among them- 
selves, but they recovered their balaince the moment they 
realized what they had done. I shall say nothing to those who 
approve of violence, but I can certainly urge my views on those 
who describe themselves as non-co-operators. The fidends from 
Bengal have promised not to lose their temper. I congratulate 
the Bengal delegates on this. If you all do what they have done, 
I have not the slightest doubt that you will get swaraj. If you for- 
give a man, do not do so out of weakness. I would not, out of 
cowardice, submit to an assault; there is courage, however, in for- 
giving out of compassion for the man, even a person who has in- 
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flicted a cruel outrage on me. In placing this Resolution before 
you, I present this object-lesson to you. 

Simultaneously, I expect from you such faith and determina- 
tion as nothing in the world can shake. I know that you are 
determined to get swaraj as early as possible and that you wish to 
secure it with legitimate, honourable, non-violent and peaceful 
means only. We cannot match the Government’s armed strength, 
but we can pit against it what I have called soul-force, No per- 
son, whether a sannyasi or a so-callcd Mahatma, has a monopoly 
of this force. All human beings, men and women, have it in them 
to employ it. I ask those who wish to accept this Resolution to do 
so with determination and believe that it will have been accepted 
at an auspicious moment such as I described earlier. May God 
move you to vote for it unanimously and inspire in you courage 
and strength to see its aim fulfilled within a year. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 2-1-1921 


93. mTERVIEW TO **THE TIMES OF IJIDIA*'^ 

[Before December 29, 1920] 

Asked by the representative as to his impressions formed as a rrtult of his 
activities during the last three months, Mr. Gandhi said: 

My own impression of these three months* extensive experience 
is that this movement of non-co-operation has come to stay, and 
it is most decidedly a purifying movement, in spite of isolated ins- 
tances of rowdyism, as for instance at Mrs. Besant’s meeting in 
Bombay, at some places in Delhi, Bengal and even in Gujarat, 
The people are assimilating day after day the spirit of non-violence, 
not necessarily as a creed, but as an inevitable policy. I expect 
most startling results, more startling than, say, from the discoveries 
of Sir J. 0. Bose, from the acceptance by the people of non-vio- 
lence. If the Government could be assured beyond any possibi- 
lity of doubt that no violence would ever be offered by us, the Gov- 
ernment would from that moment alter its character unconsciously 
and involuntarily, but none the less surely, on that account, 

[intbrviswer:] Alter its character — in what directions? 

* An account of this interview, given at Nagpur, was published in Tomg 
h&t, 29-12-192Q, under the title “Swaraj in Nine Months”, and also in 
Bamr Patrika, 5-1-1921, 
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INTERVIEW TO “THE TIMES OF INDIA” 

[gandhiji:] Certainly in the direction in which we ask it 
should move — that being in the direction of Government becoming 
responsive to every call of the nation. 

Will you kindly explain further? 

By that I mean, people will be able, by asserting themselves, 
through fixed determination and self-sacrifice to gain the redress 
of the Khilafat wrong, the Punjab wrong, and attain the swaraj 
of their choice. 

But what is your swaraj, and where does the Grovernment come in there — 
the Government which you say will alter its character unconsciously? 

My swaraj is the parliamentary government of India in the 
modem spnse of the term for the time being, and that govern- 
ment would be secured to us either through the fiiendly offices of 
the British people or without them. 

What do you mean by the phrase ‘without them’? 

This movement is an endeavour to purge the present Gk>vem- 
ment of the selfishness and greed which determine almost every- 
one of their activities. Suppose that we have made it impossible 
by dissociation firom them to feed their greed. They might not 
wish to remain in India, as happened in the case of .Somaliland, 
where, the moment its administration ceased to be a paying pro- 
position they evacuated it. 

How do you think, in practice, this will work out? 

What I have sketched before you is the final possibility. What 
I expect is that nothing of that Idnd will happen. In so far as I 
understand the British people, I think that they will bow to the 
inevitable. They will recognize the force of public opinion when 
it has become real and potent. Then, and only then, will they 
realize the hideous injustice which in their name the Imperial 
Ministers and their representatives in India have perpetrated.' 
They will, therefore, remedy the two wrongs in accordance with 
the wishes of the people, and they will also offer a constitu- 
' tion exactly in accordance with the wishes of the people of India 
as represented by their chosen leaders. 

Supposing that the British Government wishes to retire because India 
is not a paying concern, what do you think will then be the posiricNQ of India? 

At that stage, surely, it is easy to imderstand that India will 
then have evolved either an outstanding spiritual height or the 
ability to offer violence against violence. She will have evolved 
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an organizing ability of a high order, and will, therefore, be in 
every way able to cope with any emergency that might arise. 

In other words you expect the moment of the British evacuation, if 
such a contingency arises, will coincide with the moment of India’s prepared- 
ness and ability and conditions favourable for India to take over the 
Indian administration as a going concern and work it for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of the nation? 

My experience during the last months fills me with the hope 
that within the nine months that remain of the year in which I 
have expected swaraj for India we shall redress the two wrongs 
and we shall see swaraj established in accordance with the wishes 
of the people of India. 

Where will the present Government be at the end of the nine months? 

The lion will then lie with the lamb. 

Toung India, 29-12-1920; also Amrita Bazar Patrika, 5-1-1921 


94. JfOTES 
A Gospel op Hate? 

The Indian Interpreter has much to say against non-co-operation. 

I do wish editors will try to understand public questions before 
dealing with them. The Indian Interpreter is a Christian journal and 
one has a right to expect a fair knowledge of subjects handled in a 
responsible journal devoted to religious matters. 

“India will never,” says the Interpreter, “attain unity by 
means of a common hate. That appears, as far as an onlooker can 
judge, to be the means to which Mr. Gandhi, the idealist, has 
surrendered himself.” Mr. Stokes', who has endeavoured to study 
the movement as an onlooker, says that it is not based on hate. 
I have said so myself. But prejudices die hard. And in these days 
of mad rush to which modern journalism is making the largest 
contribution, people feed their prejudices, unconsciously it may 
be, by coming to hasty conclusions on insufficient data. 

A Common Danger 

It is a common danger, a common affliction, that is binfflng 
Hindus and Mussulmans. I know no purifier so great as afifiction. 

'Who had adopted India as his home and was interested in non-co« 
opontion; mde the followmg item. 
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“Adversity makes strange bedfellows”: with us it has knit together 
not strangers but neighbours, sons of the same soil. 

British Rule an Evil? 

The Interpreter is however more to the point in asking: 

Does Mr. Qandhi hold without hesitation or reserve that British rule in 
India is altogether evil and that the people of India are to be taught so 
to regard it? He must hold it to be so evil that the wrongs it does out- 
weigh the benefits it confers, for only so is non-co-operation to be justified 
at the bar of conscience or of Christ. 

My answer is emphatically in the affirmative. So long as I believ- 
ed that the sum total of the energy of the British Empire was 
good, I clung to it despite what I used to regard as temporary 
aberrations. I am not sorry for having done so. But having my 
eyes opened, it would be sin for me to associate myself with the 
Empire unless it purges itself of its evil character. I write this with 
sorrow and I should be pleased if I discovered that I was in error 
and that my present attitude was a reaction. The continuous finan- 
cial drain, the emasculation of the Punjab and the betrayal of the 
Muslim sentiment constitute, in my humble opinion, a threefold 
robbery of India. The blessings of pax Britannica I reckon, there- 
fore, to be a curse. We would have at least remained like the other 
nations, brave men and women, instead of feeling as we do so 
utterly helpless, if we had no British Rule imposing on us an 
armed peace. ‘The blessing’ of roads and railways is a return no 
self-respecting nation would accept for its degradation. ‘The bless- 
ing’ of education is proving one of the greatest oostacles in our 
progress towards freedom. 

A Movement of Purifigation 

The fact is that non-co-operation by reason of its non- 
violence has become a religious and purifying movement. It is 
daily bringing strength to the nation, showing it its weak spots 
Sind the remedy for removing them, vlt is a movement of self- 
reliance. It is the mightiest force for revolutionizing opinion and 
stimulating thought. It is a movement of self-imposed suffering 
and therefore possesses automatic checks against extravagance or 
impatience. The capacity of the nation for suffering regulates 
its advance towards freedom. It isolates the forces of evil by 
refraining from participation in it, in any shape or form. 
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A Cry from Fiji 

The letter' published elsewhere lends powerful support to 
the movement. My esteemed correspondent analyses the reasons 
for our countrymen having returned in such large numbers as they 
have done and are still doing. In Fiji, not even the women were 
immune from prosecutions and imprisonment. Of course there is 
no reason why the sex should secure immunity from punishment 
for a proved crime. But all the accounts received from Fiji go to 
prove that the prosecutions of Fiji were very like those of the 
Punjab — a method of terrorism adopted for crushing the spirit 
of a people struggling to be somewhat free. I fear that we shall 
bring little comfort to our distressed countrymen in Fiji by send- 
ing a Congress deputation. I so thoroughly distrust the Fiji Gov- 
ernment. It will afford no facility to the deputation for conduct- 
ing an inquiry. The deputation may even be stopped by the 
Indian Government from leaving the Indian shore. For me the 
Fiji trouble affords more reason for quickening the non-co- 
operation movement. Meanwhile we must do everything we can 
to look after those who may return to India.* The returning Indians 
must not be left to shift for themselves, feel disappointed, and then 
think of going back to Fiji. I am glad therefore that the men 
who have returned are being looked after by Mr. A. V. Thakkar®, 
who has just finished his labours in Puri*, and Mr. Banarasidas* 
of Shantiniketan who is assisting Mr. Andrews in his humani- 
tarian work. 

Toung Mia, 29-12-1920 


' Not reproduced here 

'* la January 1920, the Govemnaent of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers and arrangements were made for the early repatriation of such 
of them as desired to return to India. In consequence, large numbers left 
Fiji. Many arrived in India comparatively destitute. 

*Amridal Vithaldas Thakkar (1869-1951); Giyarati engineer who, as 
life member of the Servants of India Society, took up full-time social work 
and later devoted himself to the cause of Harljans and aboriginal tribes. 

* Fit* Vol. XVII, pp. 396-8 8c 403-5. 

* Banarasidas Ghaturvedi; resigned from Chief's College, Indore, m July 
1920, and joined C. F. Andrews at Shantiniketan, after corresponding with him 
for five years about Indians overseas; co-author of CharUt Frttr Andftws, a 
biography 
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Mr. Stokes is a Christian who wants to follow the light that 
God gives him. He has adopted India as his home. He is watching 
the non-co-operation movement from the Kotagiri hills whefe he 
is living in isolation from the India of the plains, and serving the 
hillmen. He has contributed three articles on non-co-operation to 
the columns of the Servant of Calcutta and other papers. I had 
the pleasure of reading them during my Bengal tour. Mr. Stokes 
approves of non-co-operation but dreads the consequences that 
may follow complete success, i.e., evacuation of India by the 
British. He conjures up before his mind a picture of India invaded 
by the Afghans from the North-West, plundered by the Gurkhas 
from the hiUs. For me, I say with Cardinal Newman: “I do not 
ask to see the distant scene; one step enough for me.” The move- 
ment is essentially religious. The business of every godfearing 
man is to dissociate himself from evil in total disregard of conse- 
quences. He must have faith in a good deed producing only a good 
result: that in my opinion is the Gita doctrine of work without 
attachment. God does not permit him to peep into the future. 
He follows truth although the following of it may endanger his very 
life. He knows that it is better to die in the way of God than 
to live in the way of Satan. Therefore, whoever is satisfied that this 
Government represents the activity of Satan has no choice left to 
him but to dissociate himself from it. 

However, let us consider the worst that can happen to India 
on a sudden evacuation of India by the British. What does it 
matter that the Gurkhas and the Pathans attack us? Surely we 
would be better able to deal with their violence than we are 
with the continued violence, moral and physical, perpetrated by 
the present Gpvernment. Mr. Stokes does not seem to eschew 
the use of physical force. Surely the combined labour of the 
Rajput, the Sikh and the Mussulman warriors in la united India 
may be trusted to deal with plunderers from any or all the sides. 
Imagine however the worst: Japan overwhelming us from the 
Bay of Bengal, the Gurkhas from the hills, and the Pathans from 
the North-West. If we do not succeed in driving them out we 
make terms with them and drive them out at the first opportunity. 
This will be a more manly course than a helpless submission to an 
admittedly wrongful State. 
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But I refuse to contemplate the dismal outlook. If the move- 
ment succeeds through non-violent non-co-operation, and that 
is the supposition Mr. Stockes has started with, the English, whe- 
ther they remain or retire, will do so as friends and under a well- 
ordered agreement as between partners. I still believe in the 
goodness of human nature, whether it is English or any other. 
I therefore do not believe that the English will leave in “a night”. 

And do I consider the Gurkha and the Afghan as being in- 
corrigible thieves and robbers without the ability to respond to 
purifying influences? I do not. If India returns to her spirituality, 
it will react upon the neighbouring tribes; she will interest herself 
in the welfare of these hardy but poor people, and even support 
them if necessary, not out of fear but as a matter of neighbourly 
duty. She will have dealt with Japan simultaneously with the 
British. Japan will not want to invade India, if India has learnt 
to consider it a sin to use a single foreign article that she can 
manufacture within her own borders. She produces enough to 
eat, and her men and women can without difficulty manufacture 
enough cloth to cover their nakedness and protect themselves from 
heat and cold. We become prey to invasion if we excite the 
greed of foreign nations by dealing with them under a feeling of 
dependence on them. We must learn to be independent of every- 
one of them. 

Whether therefore we finally succeed through violence or non- 
violence, in my opinion, the prospect is by no means so gloomy 
as Mr. Stokes has imagined. Any conceivable prospect is, in my 
opinion, less black than the present unmanly and helpless condi- 
tion. And we cannot do better than following out fearlessly and 
with confidence the open and honourable programme of non-vio- 
lence and sacrifice that we have mapped for ourselves. 

Toung India, 29-12-1920 


96. CASTE ''VERSUS'' CLASS 

Man being a social being has to devise some method of 
social organization. We in India have evolved caste; They in 
Europe have organized class. Neither has the solidarity and na- 
turalness of a family which perhaps is a God-ord^ed institution. 
If caste has produced certain evils, class has not been productive 
of anything less. 

If class helps to conserve certain social virtues, caste does the 
same in equal, if not greater, degree. The beauty of the caste system 
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is that it does not base itself upon distinctions of wealth-posses- 
sions. Money, as history has proved, is the greatest disruptive force 
in the world. Even the sacredness of family ties is not safe against 
the pollution of wealth, says Shankaracharya. Caste is but an 
extension of the principle of the family. Both are governed by blood 
and heredity. Western scientists are busy trying to prove that 
heredity is an illusion and that milieu is everything. The sole expe- 
rience of many lands goes against the conclusion of these scien- 
tists; but even accepting their doctrine of milieu, it is easy to prove 
that milieu can be conserved and developed more through caste 
than through class. The Anglo-Saxon is temperamentally incapable 
of appreciating any outlook but his own. One can understand 
his violent opposition to everything that goes against his grain. 
But Indians, whether Hindus or Christians, ought to be able to 
see that the spirit behind caste is not one of arrogant superiority; 
it is the classification of different systems of self-culture. It is the 
best possible adjustment of social stability and progress. Just 
as the spirit of the family is inclusive of those who love each other 
and are wedded to each other by ties of blood and relation, caste 
also tries to include families of a particular way of purity of life 
(not standard of life, meaning by this term, economic standard of 
life). Only, it does not leave the decision, whether a particular 
family belongs to a particular type, to the idiosyncracies or inte- 
rested judgment of a few individuals. It trusts to the principle of 
heredity, and being only a system of culture does not hold that 
any injustice is done if an individual or a family has to remain 
in a particular group in spite of their decision to change their 
mode of life for the better. As we all know, chsmge comes very 
slowly in social life, and thus, as a matter of fact, caste has allowed 
new groupings to suit the changes in lives. But these changes 
are quiet and easy as a change in the shape of the clouds. It is 
difficult to imagine a better harmonious human adjustment. 

Caste does not connote superiority or inferiority. It simply 
recognizes different outlooks and corresponding modes of life. 
But it is no use denying the fact that a sort of hierarchy has been 
evolved in the caste system, but it cannot be called the creation of 
the Brahmins. When all castes accept a common goal of life a 
hierarchy is inevitable, because all castes cannot realize the ideal 
in equal degree. If all the castes believe that vegetarian diet is 
superior to animal diet, the vegetarian caste will natur ally be 
looked up to. There are certain sub-castes in India that have ever 
stood on a par with each other, and yet have not interdined or 
intermarried. Just as a Hindu or a Mohammedan does not think 
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himself an inferior of the other because of his diflFerences of faith, 
or just as a Brahmin or a Lingayat in Southern India mutually 
refuse to interdrink, all castes can confine their food and drink to 
their own caste. Only by accepting the standard of the Brahmin 
or the Vdshnavas as the best, have the other castes consented to 
dine at the hands of the ‘purer’ castes. 

Touch, drink, food and marriage are progressively private 
affairs. But by refusing to touch a man, you practically refuse 
all intercourse with him. He is thus denied all the fruits of social 
development. The touchables, for instance, can all attend the 
katiias, the kirtans (religious sermons). They can visit temples and 
thus get the free education of religion, rituals and arts. In the 
temple, all the touchables exchange their love and service and the 
fruits of civilization. The ‘untouchables’ are automatically barred 
from all that. In many places, being required to live outside the 
village, they are deprived of even the protection of their life and 
property. In the social division of labour they do one of the 
most important duties to society, and they are deprived of the 
finiits of the great social life which is evolved by the family of castes. 
Untouchability has made the ‘depressed’ classes the Cinderella of 
Hindu society. The question of food and drink has or ought to 
have no social value. It is merely the satisfaction of physical 
wants. It is, on the other hand, an opportunity for the control of 
the senses. Interdining has never been known to promote brother- 
hood in any special sense. But the restraints about interdining 
have to a great extent helped the cultivation of will-power and 
the conservation of certain social virtues. 

Yomg India, 29-12-1920 


97. TO THE LEARNED NARASINHRAO 

I happened, by chance, to read the open letter to me address- 
ed by the renowned scholar of Gujarat, Shri Narasinhrao*. I find 
little time for newspapers and rarely get any when I am touring. 
It is likely, therefore, that I miss many such writings. 

I could iU-afford to miss this letter. Shri Narasinhrao has 
written it with love and in all sincerity. I can see that my present 
activities have pained him. Reading his letter, others also may 
have felt like him. I would be happy if I could satisfy their 

* 1859-1937; Gqjarati poet and man of letters; professor of Gtyarad, 
Eh>hinstone College, Bombay 
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doubts and reassure them. I shall, therefore, try to answer his 
letter. 

Shri Narasinhrao’s letter, I can see, rests on one belief. He 
does not see today the same moral and religious fervour which 
he did in 1915 and after. He thinks that I am lost in the sea of 
politics and have been overcome by moha. 

My soul bears witness that I am the sairie man that I was in 
1915. In fact, my concern for dharma and justice has become 
more urgent. 

1 am afraid Shri Narasinhrao is ignorant of my past life. I 
have spent my entire life in politics and do not regard Hharnria as 
something apart from politics. I have always believed in Gokhale’s 
principle of “spiritualizing politics”* and tried to act upon it to 
the best of my ability. 

During the satyagraha in South Africa, I used the same 
epithets which I apply to the Government, but I have never thought 
that my reason was clouded at that time. Some En glis h friends 
indeed thought so, but afterwards they felt sorry for that. One of 
them was the late Mr. Escombe, a Natal minister,^ and, another, 
General Smuts, the present [Prime] Minister of South Africa. 

The sweet music of Premal Jyoifi still reverberates in my ears. 
Even today its message is the goal of my striving. Even now I 
pray every moment of my life for God’s grace and inspiration. 

Nevertheless, I had even then called on people to turn their 
back on Western civilization. It was in 1908 that I clearly saw that 
imitating it would be the ruin of India. I first shared my views 
with a British peer^ and, the same year (1908)* on my return 
to South Africa from England I published them in the columns 
of Indian Opinion and later brought them out in book form under 
the title Hind Swarajfi May I request Shri Narasinhrao to read 
it in the original or in translation? These pages will give him 
a clear insight into many of my present activities. 

* Vidt Vol. XIII, p. 78 and Vol. XIV, p. 201. 

2 Ttdt Vols. Ill, IV, V & VII. 

* A verse-translation in Gujarati, by Narasinhrao, of Cardinal Newman’s 
hymn, “Lead Kindly Light” 

* Presumably Lord Ampthill whom Gandhiji met in England in 1909; 
pi* Vol. IX. . 

* This should be 1909. Gandhiji was in England from about the middle 
of July to November 13 of that year as member of a deputation on behalf of 
Indians in South Africa. 

Sih January 1910. An English translation, by Gandhiji himself, was 
published in March of the same year; vide Vol. X, pp. 6-68. 


XIX-12 
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But, by rejection of Western civilization I never meant, nor 
do I mean even today, shunning everything English or hating the 
British. I revere the Bible. Christ’s Sermon on the Mount fills 
me with bliss even today. Its sweet verses have even today the 
power to quench my agony of soul. I can still read with love some 
of the writings of Carlyle and Ruskin. Even now, the tunes and 
the verses of many English hymns are like amrit^ to me. Even so, 
I think that we would be well-advised to reject Western civiliza- 
tion, that it is our dharma to do so. 

By Western civilization I mean the ideals which people in the 
West have embraced in modern times and the pursuits based on 
these ideals. The supremacy of brute force, worshipping money 
as God, spending most of one’s time in seeking worldly happiness, 
breath-taking risks in pursuit of worldly enjoyments of all kinds, 
the expenditure of limitless mental energy on efforts to multiply 
the power of machinery, the expenditure of crores on the inven- 
tion of means of destruction, the moral righteousness which looks 
down upon people outside Europe, — this civilization, in my view, 
deserves to be altogether rejected. 

And yet I clung to British rule because, in my ignorance, I 
attributed to it strength for undertaking the great task of smashing 
this civilization. But now I see that British rule is perhaps more 
Satanic than what Germany does. Even if I am mistaken in this 
comparison, the two are at any rate equal. 

All the characteristics of Ravanarqjya described by Tulsi- 
das are to be found in British rule and that is why I describe it 
by that name. There is no anger in this, nor “righteous indig- 
nation”. It is a conclusion which I have reached in all calmness 
of mind. It is not my intention to suggest that every Englishman 
or English officer is a devil. Every officer, however, works as part 
of a Satanic machine and, therefore, whether intentionally or un- 
intentionally, becomes an instrument of injustice, deception and 
repression. If, holding this belief, I were to conceal it, I would 
be betraying truth. It is not bad manners tq call a thief a thief 
or a sinner a sinner, nor is it abuse in the manner of an un- 
cultured peasant. On the contrary, if the words have been uttered 
with sincerity, they can be an expression of love. 

If in my life I have tried to practise anything with unswerv- 
ing devotion it is non-violence, truth and brahmeuhanya. I alone 
know how difficult it is to practise these. I believe that I have suc- 
ceeded fairly well in following all the three in action and speech. 

I Drink of the gods, supposed to confer inunortality 
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To say that I have had no angry thought would be untrue, and I 
would be sinning if I said tha,t I have never felt the urge of desire. 
I believe, nonetheless, that keeping the three vows in action, 
speech and thought has so potent a virtue that, if I had acquired 
the strength to follow them perfectly, the doubt which has oc- 
curred to Shri Narasinhrao would never have occurred to him 
at all. Having said this, I can say on oath that I do not wish ill 
to General Dyer in any way, that I have not the least desire to see 
him punished. Were he to fall ill, I would nurse him with love. 
But I certainly would not pay him a pension out of my money 
and so have a share in his sin. I would not gloss over the wicked- 
ness of his action. I have no doubt that his action was monstrous. 
The British people, by describing it as an error of judgment, have 
taken his sin upon themselves. 

When Jesus described his times as a generation of vipers, it was 
not out of anger. At a time when everyone was afraid of telling 
the truth, Jesus risked his life, described hypocrisy, pride and lying 
in plain terms for what they were and so put innocent and simple 
folk on their guard, and saved them. When the Buddha, with the 
lamb on his shoulder, went up to the cruel Brahmins who were 
engaged in an animal-sacriiice, it was in no soft language that 
he spoke to them; he was, however, all love at heart. Who am 
I in comparison with these? Even so, I aspire to be their equal 
in love in this very life. Let the reader not think me presumptu- 
ous on this account. The highest ideal I have set before myself is 
a Mehta* of Gujarat, Shri Narasinhrao’s namesake. His love 
was no less than that of the Buddha. 

It is quite possible that I am making a mistake, that I am 
doing injustice to the British, that I have misread history, but it 
is certainly not true that my present activities are conceived in a 
spirit of retaliation or that they are less religious in inspiration. I 
request those friends who would save me from error to know me 
first. 1 make an effort to be and to remain pure; 1 am fiill of 
error, but ever ready to correct myself. There is nothing in my 
life which I wish to conceal. Whatever I think I speak out im- 
mediately. But, being one who takes most carefiil thought before 
doing anything, I do not easily abandon my views. I should not 
be surprised to know that my co-workers too think me autocratic. 
It is my humble belief that I am no autocrat. An autocrat has 
simply no patience for what others may have to say. So far as 
my memory goes, I listen even to children and have learnt much 


* Narasinh Mehta 
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from them. There is a great deal, indeed, I have learnt from 
cowherds and peasants. 

I have used the term "co-workers” above. Shri Narasinhrao 
has unwittingly done me an injustice by taking my statement, "I 
have no followers; there may be persons who follow my ideas”, to 
be a mere play on words. I have not accepted anyone as my 
dharma-guru‘ and I don’t think myself, either, to be worthy of 
the honour of being such [to anyone else]. So long as I have not 
acquired the strength to follow the rules oi ycmorniyeana perfectly 
in thought, word and deed, I am liable to commit errors, any num- 
ber of them. Such a person is not entitled to accept anyone as his 
disciple. I made the mistake, some years ago, of regarding just one 
friend as my disciple at his ur^ng, and burnt my fingers in conse- 
quence. My role of a guru simply did not work. I had judged 
wrongly. , 

I think it very dangerous, in this age, for anyone to accept 
another as a guru or be another’s guru. We attribute perfection 
to a guru. By accepting an imperfect man as our guru, we are 
led into no end of error. That is why I have deliberately said that 
I welcome people being followers of my ideas but I want no one to 
be my follower. Following ideas requires understanding; in fol- 
lowing a person, faith is the chief thing. I do not want to be an 
object of the devotion which such faith expresses, but I certainly 
want people to follow my ideas with devotion. They can do this, 
of course, only if they understand them. I know, however, that 
at present many persons follow my ideas simply out of blind regard 
for me. I accept no responsibility for their sin, since I do not look 
upon them as my followers. Between a person’s being my follower 
and his being a follower of my ideas there is the same difference 
which there is, according to Gladstone, between calling a man a 
fool and describing his ideas as foolish. 

This is not all. Shri Narasinhrao sees in me another weak- 
ness which "gurus” arc especially prone to. How is it that I do 
not offer satyagraha against people touchiu^ my feet out of reve- 
rence — do not condemn it — ^but permit the thing? I respectfully 
submit to my friend that this does not fall wlfrun the scope of 
satyagraha. Touching a man’s feet in reverence is not in itself 
wrong or sinful so that it calls for satyagraha against it. More- 
over, is it possible for anyone, all at once, to persuade the multitude 
of simple-hearted, loving peasants, who are used to the practice 
of touching a man’s feet, to give it up? I assure Shri Narasinh- 


* Spiritual mentor 
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rao that I am weary of this touching of my feet and these cries 
of/fli*. My firiend Shaukat Ali tries hard to save me from these 
assaults on my person which take the form of touching my feet, 
and numbers of volunteers are busy to the same end, but so far I 
have not escaped these attentions. I do not have the courage, nor 
the desire, to offer satyagp:aha against the practice by going on 
a fast or refusing to speak to the people. The cries of joi vex me 
so much that often I literally plug my ears with cottonwool. I 
assure Shri Narasinhrao that I shall not be blinded by adoration 
and will not forsake my duty, either, because of people’s scorn. 

Shri Narasinhrao invites me to Bandra Point^. My only 
desire in wanting to go there was to call on that good man, Daya- 
ram Gidumal*. I heard of him in Hyderabad through members 
of his family. It was also my desire to compliment Shri Narasinh- 
rao on the courage he has shown in keeping him as an honoured 
guest of the family. Owing to my preoccupations, however, I 
have not been able to fulfil this desire. 

I do not believe that Bandra Point will give me peace of mind 
or that I shall have there a clearer vision of the “Kindly Light”. 
I had an occasion years ago to decide whether I would go and 
stay in Bandra and I deliberately decided not to go. The Bombay 
slaughter-house is in Bandra. I feel a stab in the heart whenever 
I pass it. There may be any number of beautiful spots in that 
place but to me they all seem dyed with the blood of innocent 
creatures and, therefore, it hurts my soul to have to go there. 
Another place where I find it painful to stay is Calcutta. There, 
countless goats are killed in the name of Hinduism and I find this 
unbearable. I will, therefore, certainly try to go to Bandra, but 
only with the first desire as explained above. As for the “Kindly 
Light”, I get a vision of it in the temple of my heart whenever 
this is radiant with perfect self-control and the vision invariably 
gives me the experience of transcendent peace. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 29-12-1920 


* Victory 

^ In Bombay. N^sinhrao lived there at this time. 

3 1857-1939; social rdbimer; founder of Seva Sadan, Bombay 



98. SPEECH ON FOREIGN PROPAGANDA, NAGPUB 

December 29, 1920 

The paper costs much more than it is worth. Its influence on 
English opinion is practically nothing and it is an indifferent vehicle 
of English opinion for India’s enlightenment. Now that we have 
embarked on non-co-operation and are determined to become 
self-reliant it would be consistent for us to disestablish the British 
Committee and stop India. I would far concentrate all our attention 
and all our best workers on India. The harvest is rich and the 
labourers are few. We can ill spare a single worker for foreign work. 

We shall hurt our cause, rather than help our cause. If we 
are doing anything here, no propaganda will be necessary. I want 
foreign countries to understand me. They understand only busi- 
ness, they understand only work. Whilst you have given currency 
. to one solid fact our detractors have tried to contradict it by 
various devices. You will put the British nation on their honour, ■ 
so that they will understand your act of self-denial in withholding 
information through agency. We are too few for the work and we 
must husband our resources. It is best that we consumed Rs. 45,000 
for work here. 

Mahatma, Vol, II, p. 30; also the Manuscript of Mahadev Desai’a Diary. 
Courtesy: Narayan Desai 

99. DRAFT RESOLUTION ON NON-^CO-OPERATION^ 

[Before December 30, 192(I\ 

This Congress reaffirms the resolution passed at its last special 
session’ advising non-violent progressive non-co-operation with the 

’The speech was made during the Nagpur Congress session where a 
resolution was adopted to the effect that the British Congress Committee and 
its journal, InSa, published from London for the last thirty years, be wound 
up. While the second paragraph, assigned to December 29, 1920, in the manu- 
script, of Mahadev Desai’s Diary, belongs to this speech, the first, taken from 
Makatma, Vol. 11, but undated, would also appear to be part of the same 
speech. 

2 The resolution was adopted by the Nagpur session of the Congress on 
December 30, 1920, as moved by C. R. Das. This unsigned draft in Gandhjji’s 
hand is marked “Draft for private drculation and consultation only”. For 
the resolution as passed, mdt Appendix I. 

’Held at Calcutta in September 1920 
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Government for the purpose of securing the rectification of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and attaining swaraj and is of 
opinion that the time has now arrived for removing the word 
“gradual” in the clauses regarding withdrawal of students firom 
affiliated or grant-in-aid schools and colleges and suspension by 
lawyers of their profession in the British courts of law and there- 
fore now resolves that the word “gradual” may be removed. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress 
made so far in carrying out the programme of non-co-operation 
and especially with regard to the boycott of Councils elections* 
by the voters and trusts that those who have thought fit to allow 
themselves to be declared elected in spite of the decided opinion 
to the contrary expressed by the electors will see their way to 
resign their seats on the Councils. In the opinion of this Con- 
gress the retention of their seats by the Councillors would be a 
direct negation of the principle of democracy. 

If in spite of the declared wish of their respective constituents, 
their so-called representatives retain their seats, the Congress is 
of opinion that it is the duty of the electors stu^ously to refrain 
firom asking or receiving any political service from them. 

This Congress lays the greatest stress upon the desirability of 
immediate stopping of the education received by the youth of the 
nation under the aegis or influence, direct or indirect, of a Govern- 
ment that has forfeited the- confidence of the nation by its utter 
disregard of the sacred sentiments of the Mussulmans of India and 
the outraged feelings of the whole of India regarding the wanton 
atrocities of the Punjab adnainistration during the satyagraha 
year^ and therefore advises the parents to withdraw their chil- 
dren firom such schools and colleges and the grown-up students of 
the age sixteen and over to withdraw firom such schools and col- 
leges. 

In order to continue the education of the youth of the country 
in a free and untainted atmosphere this Congress advises the 
owners, trustees and educatipnists in charge of aided or affiliated 
institutions to give up grants and affiliation and render them in- 
dependent of all Government control and influence and advises 
the monied men and educationists of the country to establish 
national universities, new schools and colleges so, as to render it 
possible for every child to receive suitable education in accordance 
with the needs of the nation. 

• Held in Nowmber 1920 

2 1919 
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This Congress appeals to the legal profession to recognize 
the new spirit that has been awakened in the country and to sus- 
pend their practice and devote their attention exclusively to the 
boycott by the litigants of law courts and settlement of their 
disputes by private arbitration, and to the monied class to make 
it easy for those practitioners who may stand in need by providing 
financial assistance for them. 

This Congress recognizes the growing friendliness between 
the police and the soldiery and the people and hopes that the men 
belonging to the police and the military will, by making common 
cause with the people, remove the reproach hitherto levelled 
against them that they are unscrupulous hirelings possessing no 
regard for the feelings and sentiments of the people. 

This Congress appeals to all who may be in Government em- 
ploy to respond to the call of the nation for self-purification and, 
whilst remaining faithful to the discharge of the obligations im- 
posed by the terms of their service, help the national cause other- 
wise by utmost kindness and honesty in their dealings with the 
people and fearlessly and openly attending, without taking any 
active part in, all popular gatherings. ’ 

This Congress calls upon the capitalists, the merchants and the 
dealers in the country to assist the national cause by introducing 
in their respective businesses the spirit of patriotism and to help 
the movement for boycott of foreign goods by concentrating their 
attention on stimulating production of cloth suffiicient for the 
national needs by encouraging home-spinning and home-weaving. 

This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on non-violence 
being the integral part of the non-co-operation resolution and in- 
vites the attention of the nation to the fact that non-violence in 
word and deed is as essential between ourselves as it is on the part 
gf the nation in respect of the Government and this Congress is of 
opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the free 
growth of the truly democratic spirit but actually retards the en- 
forcem^it if necessary of the other three stages in non-co-operation 
leading to the suspension of taxes. 

Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
may be redressed and swaraj established within one year, this Con- 
gress urges upon all public bodies whether affiliated to (he Con- 
gress or otherwise to devote their exclusive attention to the promo- 
tion of non-violence and non-co-operation with the Govern- 
ment [injasmuch as the movement of non-co-operation can only 
succeed by complete co-operation among the people themselves, 
this Congress calls upon these associations to advance Hindu- 
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Muslim unity, calls upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Bralunins and non-Brahmins wherever they may be exist- 
ing and to make special efforts to rid Hinduism of the reproach 
of untouchability and respectfully urges the Shankaracharyas* 
and other Hindu preceptors to help the growing desire to rpform 
Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes. 

From a photostat : G.N. 8230 


100. SPEECH OJV NON-CO-OPERATION RESOLUTION, 

NAGPUR? 


December 30, 1920 

I do not wish to detain you for any length of time, but it is 
necessary for you to understand — those who do not understand a 
word of Hindi — ^what has been going on during the last quarter 
or half an hour. One^ of the most respected of Muslims that I have 
had the privilege of knowing during my four or five years’ resi- 
dence in India since 1915 has come forward with an amendment 
as a matter of conscience. His amendment* is that he wants to 
reject the conscience clause and he wants to reject the clause which 
says that you may not make personal appeals to boys under six- 
teen. You will have noticed these two phrases. Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani, supported by another well-known and respected Mou- 
lana^ from Gawnpore, says that those clauses should go because 
they consider that they are in violation of the obligations of Islam. 
I have been endeavouring to point out to my Muslim brethren 
that there is absolutely no violation of obligation.® It is a mis- 


* Hindu religious heads in the five zones of India 

2 The Non-co-operation Resolution, moved by C. R. Das in the open 
session of the Congress, was seconded and supported by Gandhiji, Lajpat Rai 
and others. Hasrat Mohani moved an amendment in reply to which Gandhiji 
spoke first in Hindi and then made this speech in English. For the Resolu- 
tion, vide Appendix I. 

3 Hasrat Mohani 

^ The amendment wanted deletion of the conscience clause from that 
part of the Resolution which dealt with students, and immediate and uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of all students from schools and colleges by dieting the 
age limit from the original Resolution. 

® Abul Kalam Azad 

® Ali in fact opposed the amendment moved by Hasrat 

Mohani. , 
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construction or misconception of the purport of the Resolution. 
The Congress resolution does not bind a man’s conscience. The 
Congress resolution is never intended to supersede a man’s con- 
science, and I have never made a fetish of the mandate of the 
Congress. Even now, although I feel that the majority are of the 
same opinion which I hold, I make bold to say that I shall never 
be a party to making the Congress itself a fetish or its mandate a 
fetish. I shall always reserve the right of conscience, wherever 
my conscience pricks me and tells me that I should resist the man- 
date of the Congress. Therefore I have been suggesting to our 
Muslim brethren that that cannot possibly be a matter of con- 
science. If a single Mohammedan thinks that it cannot even be 
a matter of conscience with a boy of sixteen years of age, that he 
has no right to think for himself but must obey his parents — these 
are the implications — all well for him. Let him say that, and the 
Congress will not prevent him, but he may not say those words 
in the name of the Congress. That is all that the Congress Reso- 
lution means. Similarly, with reference to boys of 12 years or 
under 16. This Congress certainly says, you may not address boys 
under sixteen because they are of tender age and you do not 
know whether they have a prick of conscience, and so it calls upon 
you not to address or make personal appeals to such boys but 
make the appeal to the parents. That was the practice which we 
have hitherto adopted, and that must be the practice if we want 
to stand justified before the bar of public conscience and before 
civilized opinion. So I say that it is only just and proper that we 
are doing that, and if there is a boy twelve years old who has 
visitings of conscience, there is no power on earth that can pre- 
vent him from doing so. But I am not to quicken that boy’s con- 
science who has his father, for the father has that special prero- 
gative. That is all that this Resolution says. Therefore, I have 
been urging my Mohammedan friends, and in doing so I have 
already said that we dare not call all matters that crop up as mat- 
ters of conscience.* 

There is a message firom Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
He is lying, I am exceedingly sorry to inform you, on the sick-bed, 
with fever on. He sent me a message yesterday that he wanted to 
see the Resolution but it. could not be sent. He has now seen the 
Resolution and has sent me a message saying that he is not all in 

'Hasrat Mohani subsequently withdrew his amendment which, he 
dcloaxcd, was not necessary in the light of the very cogent explanation given by 
Gandhyi. 
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favour of the Resolution. If he had been here he would have 
noted a respectful protest before this Congress. He is not in sym- 
pathy with the creed either. He thinks that it is his duty to trans- 
mit a message to his countrymen and leave them to judge things 
for themselves. 

Lala Lajpat Rai has addressed you with reference to the police. 

I accept every word of what he has said in interpretation of that 
part of the Resolution. I think it is right that we should know 
that we are not tampering with the obligations of service imposed 
upon employees of Government, whether civil, military or police. 
But we are asking them not to kill their conscience, and I want to 
make that point a little clear. I would have held it a sin if I had 
been one of those soldiers to receive the command of General Dyen. 
to shoot those innocent men in Jallianwala Bagh. I would have 
considered it my duty to disregard that command and preferred 
being shot on the spot. I know the discipline of a soldier. I say 
that if a soldier receives a command from his officer which he 
considers to be in conflict with his religion or in conflict with his 
duties to his country, he may certainly disregard it at the peril of 
his life. He may not come to you afterwards to lodge a com- 
plaint. He has made his choice. Military duty requires that a man 
who does not obey the command on such a critical occasion shall 
be shot, and if he chooses to be shot he can certainly disregard the 
command. 

With these words, I ask you to carry this Non-co-operation 
Resolution with acclamation and with a prayer to God from the 
deepest recesses of your heart that you are resolved to attain Swa- 
raj by the means that have been declared by the Congress in this 
resolution, and you will also go away forgetting aU the differences 
and acrimony that have guided our public life during the last 
three months, and you will show no violence in thought, deed or 
word whether in connection with the Government or whether in 
connection with ourselves, and I repeat the promise that I made, 
that, if we can only do that, we do not require one year, we do 
not even require nine months to attain our goal. (Loud cheers 
and cries of Mahatma Gandhi ki jai”.y 

Report of the Thirty-fifth Session of the Indian National Congress 


* The Resolution was then passed unanimously, all amendments having 
been withdrawn. 



101. SPEECH ON TILAK MEMORIAL SWARAJ FUND^ 

Nagpur, 
December 31, 1920 

I have been just saying, with the permission of the President, 
a few things in connection with that portion of the Non-co-opera- 
tion Resolution which you have all accepted with acclamation. 

I refer to the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. I hope that 
all the delegates will do their utmost in order to contribute to this 
Fund. They will be thereby serving a double purpose. They will 
be treasuring and perpetuating the memory of one who has com- 
manded the universal reverence of India and who has laid down 
his life in the service of his country. I have not the slightest doubt 
that this great memorial which you have decided to erect in 
memory of the illustrious deceased will be a magnificent success; 
but if it is to be a magnificent success it cannot be so except by the 
joint and united effort of every one of us, brothers and sisters. Those 
of you who want even to make payments here, that is, after with- 
drawing from the pandal, can do so, but I hope that when you have 
gone to your homes you will not forget this thing but will consider 
it a sacred duty to contribute as mpeh as you can, and continue 
to do so, to this sacred memorial in the hope and full belief that 
we shall be able to get swaraj within one year. If we caimot 
contribute whatever we can to this purpose, I hardly think that we 
can be considered worth getting swaraj. But your mantra^ was that 
you should get swaraj, and if you see the letters over the picture’, 
“Swaraj is my birthright”, and if you want to make that hope of 
his good within one year, you will all make the utmost attempt 
in order to make this memorial a success. You may send your con- 
tributions to the General Secretary. I have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing a subscription of Rs. 1,001 firom our Indian Sandow* 
and two rings from fiiends whose names I do not know. 
(Loud cheers.) I have much pleasure to announce to you that 

1 On October 2, 1920, the All-India Congress Committee had resolved to 
raise the Tilak Memorial Fund but the resolution was not enforced till 
December 1920, when the annual session of the Congress adopted it. 

’ Literally, a sacred formula 

® Of Tilak, which was displayed prominently in the Congress pandal 

♦ Professor Rammurty who had offered the subscription at this stage of 
the speech 
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Seth Jamnalal, who is lying on the sick-bed, and who is the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, has sent me a message that he 
proposes to place at my disposal one lakh of rupees (loud and pro- 
longed cheers) to be treated as part of the public Fund, but to be 
specially utilized for the maintenance of those lawyers who may 
suspend their practice and who may be in need of some little 
assistance and who do not do any work but devote all their time 
to the national service (cheers.) and he has given me the assurance 
that he will endeavour. to collect more funds also. I know you 
will consider this a fairly happy augury for the success of this 
Memorial Fund. May God help you to make this Memorial Fund 
the success that it ought to^ be. (Loud cheers.)* 

Report of the Thirty-fifth Session of the Indian National Congress 


102. PREFACE TO THE GUJARATI TRANSLATION OF 

CONGRESS REPORT ON THE PUNJAB DISORDERS 

[December 1920]^ 

I hope every Gujarati will read and ponder over this trans- 
lation. 

1 think the translation is excellent, but it is not for its simple 
Gujarati that I commend it. If we realize well enough what hap- 
pened in the Punjab,® we shall readily understand our duty in the 
present circumstances. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati Translation of the Congress Report on the Punjab Disorders 


* At this stage a number of contributions were received from those present 
in the ponded. The following day, a Farsi philanthropbt from Bombay, Shavak- 
sha Bamanji, promised a monthly donation of Rs. 10,000 till the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

2 The Gujarati translation of the report has the date line, Magashar, 
Vikram Samoat 1976. This is evidently a mistake. The English report was pub- 
lidied on March 25, 1920 and the Gujarati translation must have been brought 
out in the MagashetT of 1977, vNdxich covered the period 11-12-1920 to 9-1-1921. 

» Vide Vol. XVII, pp. 114-292. 



103. CONGRESS CONSTITUTION ADOPTED AT 
NAGPUR SESSION^ 


[December 1920] 

Article 1 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. 

(Note: This was passed as Resolution No. 1) 

Sessions of the Congress 

Article II 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet 
once every year during Christmas holidays at such place as may 
have been decided upon at its previous session or such other place 
as may have been determined by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be sum- 
moned by the All-India Congress Committee either of its own 
motion or on the requisition of a majority of the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees, wherever it may deem it advisable to hold 
such, a session; and the Articles of this Constitution shall apply 
with such modifications as the All-India Congress Committee may 
consider necessary in respect of each such session. 

Component Parts of the Congress 

Article III 

The Indian National Congress organization shall consist of 
the following: 

(a) The Indian National Congress. 

(b) Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) District Congress Committees. 

(d) Sub-Divisional, Taluqa or Tahsil, Firka or other Local 
Congress Committees. 

(e) The All-India Congress Committee. 

(f) Such other Committees outside India as may from time 
to time be recognized by the Congress in this behalf. 

i 

1 This new constitution was framed by Gandhiji in consultation through 
correspondence with other members of the Constitution Committee; tdd^ M 
Aiaohiogtapky, Part V, Ch. XXXVIII and Vol XVIH, pp. 3-4,288-90 & 428-31. 
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(g) Bodies formed or organized periodically by the Provin- 
cial, District, Taluqa or Tahsil, or other Local Congress 
Committees such as the Reception Committee of the 
Congress and the Provincial, District, Taluqa or Tahsil, 
or other local Conferences. 

Article IV 

No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of the orga- 
nizations referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she has 
attained the age of 21 and expresses in writing his or her acceptance 
of the object and the methods as laid down in Article 1 of this 
Constitution and of the Rules of the Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committee 

Article V 

The following shall be the Provinces with headquarters men- 
tioned against them and where no headquarters 2 ire mentioned and 
in every case the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 
have the power to fix or alter them from time to time. 


1. 

Madras 

Tamil Headquarters 

Madras 

2. 

Andhra 

Telugu 



3. 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

99 

Gadag 

4. 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

99 

Calicut 

5. 

City of Bombay 

Marathi and 


Bombay 


Gujarati 

99 

6. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

99 

Poona 

7. 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 

99 

Ahmedabad 

8. 

Sind 

Sindhi 



9. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

99 

Allahabad 

10. 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

99 

Lahore 

11. 

N.W. Frontier 

Hindustani 




Province 

99 

Peshawar- 

12. 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

99 

Delhi 

13. 

Ajmer, Merwara 
and Rajputana 
Central Provinces 

Hindustani 

99 

Ajmer 

14. 

Hindustani 

99 

Jubbulpore 

15. 

Central Provinces 

Marathi 

99 

Nagpur 

16. 

Berar 

Marathi 

99 

Amraoti 

17. 

Bihar 

Hindustani 

99 

Patna 

18. 

Utkal (Orissa) 

Oriya 



19. 

Bengal and Surma 



Calcutta 


Valley 

Bengali 

99 

20. 

Assam 

Assamese 

99 

Gauhati 

21. 

Burma 

Burmese 

99 

Rangoon 
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Provided that the All-India Congress Committee may from 
time to time assign particular Indian States to particular Provinces 
and a Provincial Congress Committee may in its turn allot parti- 
cular Indian States assigned to it by the All-India Congress 
Committee to particular Districts within its jurisdiction. 

The existing Provincial Congress Committees shall forthwith 
proceed to reorganize themselves in terms of this Constitution 
and such reorganization shall be final unless and until it is revised 
by the All-India Congress Committee. 

ArtieU VI 

(a) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and 
for each of ^e Provinces named in the foregoing Article. 

(b) Each^ Provincial Congress Committee shall organize 
District and other Committees referred to in Article III 
and shall have the power to frame rules laying down 
conditions of membership and for the conduct of business 
not inconsistent with this Constitution^ or any rules 
made by the All-India Congress Committee. 

(c) ' Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of 

representatives elected annually by the members of the 
District and other Committees in accordance with the 
rules made by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Franchise 

Article VII 

Every person not disqualified under Article IV and paying 
a subscription of 4 annas per year shall be entitled to become a 
member of any organization controlled by the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

Electorates and Delegates 

ArticU VIII 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for 
the election of delegates to the Congress. 

No one shall be qualified for election who is not of the age 
6f 21 years and who does not subscribe to the Congress creed. 

The number of delegates shall be not more than one for 
evepr 50 ^ous^d or its fraction of the inhabitants of the Province 
of its jurisdiction, including the Indian States therein, in ac- 
cordance with^ the last census; provided however, that the in- 
clusion of Indian States in the electorate shall not be taken to 
include any interference by the Congress with the internal affairs 
of such States. 
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Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of 
women delegates and representation of minorities, special inter- 
rests or classes needing special protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organization of electorates and 
shall prescribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the 
proportional representation (by a single transferable vote) of every 
variety of political opinion. 

The rules framed by each Provincial Congress Committee 
shall be sent to the General Secretaries of the Congress not later 
than the 30th April 1921, which rules shall be published for 
general information by the Secretaries as soon as possible after the 
receipt thereof. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Re- 
ception Committee of the ensuing Session of the Congress an alpha- 
betical list of the delegates so elected containing the full name, 
occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each of them to reach 
the Committee not later than the 15th day of December every year, 
and in the case of an Extraordinary Session not later than ten 
days before the date advertised for the holding of such Session. 

Article IX 

(a) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually 
such subscription to the All-India Congress Committee 
as may be fixed by the latter from time to time. 

(b) No member of a Congress Committee shall vote at the 
election of representatives or delegates or be elected 
as such unless and until he has paid the subscription due 
by him. 

Delegates 

Article X 

Each Committee referred to in Article VIII shall issue certi- 
ficates to the delegates duly elected in accordance with the 
form hereto attached marked Appendix A and signed by a Sec- 
retary of the Committee. 

Article XI 

Every delegate on presenting such a certificate and paying 
a fee of Rs. 10 at the Congress office shall receive ticket entitling 
him to admission to the Congress. 

Article XII 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at the Con- 
gress sittings or otherwise taking part in its deliberations. 

XIX-13 
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Reception Committee 

Article XIII 

The Reception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee at least six months before the meeting of the 
annual session and may include persons who are not members 
of the Provincial Congress Committee. The members of the Re- 
ception Committee shall pay not less than Rs, 25 each. 

Articlfi XIV 

The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other 
office-bearers from amongst its own members. 

Article XV 

It shall be the duly of the Reception Committee to collect funds 
for the expenses of the Congress Session, to elect the President of 
the Congress in the manner set forth in the following article and to 
make all necessary arrangements for the reception and accom- 
modation of delegates and guests and, as far as practicable, of visi- 
tors and for the printing and publication of the report of the pro- 
ceedings and to submit statements of receipts and expenditure to 
the Provincial Congress Committee within 4 months of the Session 
of the Congress. 

Election of the President 

Article XVI 

The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far as 
possible by the end of June, suggest to the Reception Committee 
the names of persons who are in their opinion eligible for the Presi- 
dentship of the Congress and the Reception Committee shall, as 
far as possible in the first week of July, submit to all the Provin- 
cial Committees the names as suggested for their final recom- 
mendations provided that such final recommendation will be of 
any one but not more of such names and the Reception Commit- 
tee shall, as far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider 
such recommendations. If the person recommended by a 
majority of the Provincial Congress Committees is adopted by a 
majority of the members of the Reception Committee present at a 
special meeting called for the purpose, that person shall be the 
President of the next Congress. If, however, the Reception Com- 
mittee is unable to accept the President recommended by ffie 
Provincial Congress Committees or in case of emergency by resi^ 
nation, death or otherwise of the President elected in this man- 
ner, the matter shall forthwith be referred by it to the AU-Iad%j 
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Congress Committee whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as 
possible, before the end of September. In either case the election 
shall be final, provided that in no case shall the person so elected 
as President belong to the Province in which the Congress is to be 
held. 

The President of a special or extraordinary session shall be 
elected by the All-India Congress Committee subject to the same , 
proviso. 

Congress Funds 


Article XVII 

(a) The Reception Committee shall, through the Provincial 
Congress Committee of the Province, remit to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, not later than two weeks after the termination 
of the Congress Session, ordinary or extraordinary, half the dele- 
gation fees. 

(b) If the Reception Committee has a balance after defray- 
ing all the expenses of the session it shall hand over the same to 
the Provincial Congress Committee in the Province in which the 
session was held towards the Provincial Congress fund of that 
Province. 

Audit 

Article XVIII 

The receipts arid expenditure of the Reception Committee 
shall be audited by an auditor or auditors appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee concerned and the statement of ac- 
counts together with the auditor’s report shall be sent by the 
Provincial Congress Committee, not later than six months from 
the termination of the Congress, to the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

All-India Congrem Committee 


Article XIX 

The AU-India Congress Committee shall consist of 350 mem- 
bers exclusive of ex-officio members. 

The ex-officio members shall be past Presidents of the Con- 
gress and General Secretaries and Treasurers of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted 
number of members of the All-India Congress Committee from 
among the members of the Congress Committees within its 
jurisdiction. 
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The allotment shall be on the basis of population according to 
the linguistic redistribution of Provinces or in such other manner 
as may appear more equitable to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and shall be published by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee before the 31st day, January 1921. 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescrib- 
ed for the election of delegates. 

Election to the All-India Congress Committee shall ordinarily 
take place in the month of November. 

The iirst All-India Congress Committee under this Constitu- 
tion shall be elected on or before the 30th of June, 1921. Till then, 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee recently elected 
shall continue in office. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall meet as often as may 
be necessary for the discharge of its obligation and every time 
upon requisition by 15 members thereof who shall state in their 
requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall hold office till the 
election of the new All-India Congress Committee. 

Article XX 

The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees shall issue certificates of membership of the All-India Com- 
mittee to the persons so elected. 

Article XXI 

The All-India Congress Committee shall be the Committee 
of the Congress to carry out the programme of work laid down 
by the Congress from year to year and deal with all new matters 
that may arise during the year and may not be provided for by 
the Congress itself. For this purpose the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee shall have the power to frame its own rules within this 
Constitution. 

Article XXII 

The t^resideut of the Congress shall be the Chairman of the 
All-India Congress Committee for the year following. 

General Secretaries 

Article XXIII 

The Indian National Congress shall have three Genoral 
Secretaries, who shall be annually elected by the Congress. They 
shall prepare the report of the work of the All-India Gongre^ 
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Committee during the year and submit it, with a full account of 
the funds which may come into their hands, to the All-India 
Congress Committee at a meeting to be held at the place and 
about the time of the session of the Congress for the year, and 
copies of such account and report shall then be presented to the 
Congress and sent to the Congress Committees. 

Working Committee 

Article XXIV 

The All-India Congress Committee shall at its first meeting 
appoint a Working Committee consisting of the President, the 
General Secretaries, the Treasurers and 9 other members, which 
shall perform such functions as may be delegated to it from time 
to time by the All-India Congress Committee. 

Subjects Committee 

Article XXV 

The members of the All-India Congress Committee shall 
constitute the Subjects Committee for the ordinary or extraordinary 
session following. 

Article XXVI 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two days before 
the meeting of the Congress in open session. At this meeting, the 
President-elect shall preside and the outgoing Secretaries shall 
submit the draft programme of the work for the ensuing sessions 
of the Congress, including resolutions recommended by the diffe- 
rent Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

ArUcle XXVII 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said 
programme and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the 
open session. 

Article XXVIII 

The Subjects Committee shall also meet from time to time 
as the occasion may require during the pendency of the Congress 
Session. 

Contentious Subjects and Interests of Minorities 
Article XXIX 

No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects Com- 
mittee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the Presi- 
dent thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or Moham- 
medan Delegates, as a body, object by a majority of Jths of their 
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number, and if, after the discussion of any subject which has 
been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the Hindu or 
Mohammedan Delegates, as a body, are, by a majority of |ths of 
their number, opposed to the resolution which it is proposed to pass 
thereon such resolution shall be dropped. 

Article XXX 

The All-India Congress Committee shall have the power to 
frame rules in respect of all matters not covered by the Constitution 
and not inconsistent with its Articles. 

ArtieU XXXI 

The Articles and the Creed of the Constitution now in force 
are hereby repealed without prejudice to all acts done thereunder. 

Report of tks ThirQ>-jifth Session of the Indian National Congress 


104. THE COJIGRESS 

The largest* and the most important Congress ever held has 
come and gone. It was the biggest demonstration ever held against 
the present system of Government. The President* uttered the 
whole truth when he said that it was a Congress in which, instead 
of the President and the leaders driving the people, the people drove 
him and the latter. It was clear to everyone on the platform that 
the people had taken the reins in their own hands. The platform 
would gladly have moved at a slower pace. 

The Congress gave one day to a full discussion of the creed’ 
and voted solidly for it with but two 'dissentients after two nights’ 
sleep over the discussion. It gave one day to a discussion of the 
Non-co-operation Resolution and voted for it with unparalleled 
enthusiasm. It gave the last day to listening to the whole of the re- 
maining thirty-two Articles of the Constitution which were read 
and translated word for word by Maulana Mahomed Ali in a loud 
and clear voice. It showed that it was intelligently following the 
reading of it, for there was dissent when Article Eight was reached. 
It referred to non-interference by the Congress in the internal 
affairs of the Native States. The Congress would not have passed 

* The Congress session of December 1920 was attended by 14,582 
del^ates — the largest attendance till then at any Congress session. 

^C. Vijayaraghavachariar 

® Article I of the new Constitution stating the object of the Congress; 
vi4» the preceding item. 
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the proviso if it had meant that it could not even voice the feelings 
of the people residing in the territories ruled by the princes. 
Happily, a resolution suggesting the advisability of establishing 
Responsible Government in their territories enabled me to illus- 
trate to the audience that the proviso did not preclude the Con- 
gress from ventilating the grievances and aspirations of the subjects 
of these states, whilst it clearly prevented the Congress from taking 
any executive action in connection with them; as, for instance, 
holding a hostile demonstration in the Native States against any ac- 
tion of theirs. The Congress claims to dictate to the Government 
but it cannot do so by the very nature of its constitution in res- 
pect of the Native States. 

Thus the Congress has taken three important steps after the 
greatest deliberation. It has expressed its determination in the 
clearest possible terms to attain complete self-government, if pos- 
sible still in association with the British people, but even with- 
out, if necessary. It proposes to do so only by means that are 
honourable and non-violent. It has introduced fundamental 
changes in the constitution regulating its activities and has perform- 
ed an act of self-denial in voluntarily restricting the number of 
delegates to one for every fifty thousand of the population of India 
and has insisted upon the delegates being the real representatives 
of those who want to take any part in the political life of the coun- 
try. And with a view to ensuring the representation of all political 
parties it has accepted the principle of the “single transferable 
vote”. It has reaffirmed the Non-co-operation Resolution of the 
Special Session* and amplified it in every respect.^ It has empha- 
sized the necessity of non-violence and laid down that the attain- 
ment of swaraj is conditional upon the complete harmony bet- 
ween the component parts of India, and has therefore inculcated 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The Hindu delegates have called upon their 
leaders to settle disputes between Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and have urged upon the religious heads the necessity of getting 
rid of the poison of untouchability. The Congress has told the 
parents of school-going children and the lawyers that they have not 
responded sufficiently to the call of the nation and that they must 
make greater effort in doing so. It therefore follows that the law- 
yers who do not respond quickly to the call for suspension and the 
parents who persist in keeping their children in Government and 

* Held at Calcutta in September 1920 

* For the Non-co-nperatioii Resolution as passed at Nagpur, vide 
Appendix I. 
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aided institutions must find themselves dropping out from the 
public life of the country. The country calls upon every man and 
woman in India to do their full share. But of the details of the 
Non-co-operation Resolution I must write later. 

Toung India, 5-1-1921 


105. MORAL VALUES' 

There is an extract from the letter of an English friend. It is 
a pleasure to me to receive letters from English friends. I know 
that there are many honest Englishmen who are following the 
movement of non-co-operation with sympathetic attention, and 
would gladly help if they are clear about the moralities of non- 
co-operation. The letter is a typical instance. 

I understand that you are striving to establish swaraj in India by 
appealing to moral force to attain which you rely upon selflessness. Permit 
me to observe that the idea is simply txcillent. But, is there no fear that 
the means— non-co-operation— ^hich you are adopting will fail you in the 
end, if applied before unit acts from a purely selfless motive? When 
moral success is aimed at, surely the means must be of the same trend? 

I also earnestly look forward to the day when, not only India, but 
also the whole race of man will enjoy swaraj on the following linei : 

The human species exists at the junction of the animal and the 
moral Idngdoms of creation, blessed with free will by the Creator, where- 
with to adjudicate between the demands of a material frame (the human 
animal body) and a moral form (character), and thereby to express the 
image of the first Great Cause in finite form (in the latter). When every 
imit of the species learns to appreciate moral values in tvtrj/ thought, word 
and deed, by always giving preference to moral denoands because they 
hail from a higher Kingdom of creation — and to do otherwise will be to 
defy Omnipotence— selflessness must obviously follow. The results will 
be that every humsuo being will love the other automatically and true 
swaraj knit the whole family together. 

Does it not seem likely, on the other hand, that, to begin with non- 
co-operation will lead to the subordination of your moral goal to ul- 
terior and inferior material desires; smd, therefore, even if you do succeed, 
that you will have lost the very cream of your efforts unintentionally, by 
making fellow men greater animals than they already are? The co-opera- 
tion of selfless representatives of a selfless nation will sooner make a self- 
less government than non-co-operation of a nation which strives to follow a 
selfless leader before waiting first to learn how to conquer selfl 
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Kindly pause to consider these facts; whatever you do should he for 
the good of the whole brotherhood of man; and moral values mxist on 
no account take a second placej even in an ostensibly trivial instance; other- 
wise, the cure may be worse than the disease. 

I have given the letter in full omitting an introductory sen-- 
tence. I have refrained from publishing the name because I am 
not sure of the writer’s intention regarding the publication of his 
name. His moral difficulty is entitled to careful consideration. In 
my opinion there is confusion of thought in this statement of the 
case. It ever has been my purpose to show that dishonourable 
means cannot bring about an honouarble end. What the writer 
may challenge and in fact does challenge is the motive of the 
non-co-operators in general. I confess that the motive of all 
non-co-operators is not love but a meaningless hatred. I call it 
meaningless, for the hatred of so many of the non-co-operators 
has no meaning in the plan of non-co-operation. A man does 
not sacrifice himself out of hatred. He helplessly tries to inflict an 
injury on his supposed enemy. In non-co-operation the result to 
be achieved is not infliction of punishment but the attainment of 
justice. The end of hatred is never justice: it is retaliation: it is 
blind fury. The hatred of the mob at Amritsar resulted in the cruel 
murder of innocent men.* But the hatred of a non-co-operator 
turning upon himself loses its points, purifies him, and makes it 
possible for the object of his hatred to reform and retrace his steps. 
Thus a non-co-operator starting as an enemy ends by becoming a 
fiiend. What does it matter with what motive a man does the 
right thing. A right act is right whether done for policy or for 
its own sake. I recognize the danger of a thing done from policy 
being abandoned, if it does not produce the desired result. But 
the existence of such danger is not an argument against the mora- 
lity of the act itself. 

The writer has suggested an impossible solution. He wants 
non-co-operators to be perfect beings. But he forgets that if we 
were perfect there would be no occasion for non-co-operation. For 
there would have been non-co-operation with evil. Non-co-opera- 
tion is an attempt to purify or perfect oneself. And the majority 
follow the path of purification firom faith, not from knowledge. 
In other words selfish non-co-operationists following a selfless 
leader will have done well at the ead, for they will realize the 
virtue of non-co-operation as a doctrine of selflessness. 


* Fi* Vol. XVII, pp. 164-7. 
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The difficulty of Englishmen lies really in believing that 
their rule is wholly an evil for India, i.e., it has made India the 
worse for English rule in everything that counts. India is poorer 
in wealth, in manliness, in godliness and in her sons’ power to 
defend themselves. It is sinful to coquet with evil. There is no 
meeting ground between good and evil — God and Satan. The 
writer asks me to pause and consider. I have done so for thirty 
years and have been driven to the final conclusion that English 
Rule in its present form has proved a curse to India. Let English- 
men pause and consider what is happening before their eyes. Let 
them turn the searchlight inward. May they ask me to co-operate 
with a Government that has betrayed the Mussulmans of India and 
stabbed humanity in the Punjab? Let them not call the massacre 
of Jallianwala an error of judgment. Let them not believe the 
Prime Minister if and when he says that he has not committed a 
breach of the solemn promise given to the Mussulmans of India.* 
The cause is just; the means are equally just. The motive is mixed 
The struggle is being prolonged only because the motive is not as 
unmixed as the means and the end. 

Toung India, 5-1-1921 


106. SPEECH AT CHHIMDWAJm 

Jfamaiy 6, 1921 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

For three years I have been trying to pay a visit to your 
city. The Ali Brothers were among the first Muslims with whom I 
came to be acquainted after my return to India. All the time, 
since they were put under surveillance®, I had been trying to get 
permission to meet them. 1 did not get it. 

The Ali Brothers have great love for Chhindwara. It was our 
agreement, first, that from Bombay I would go to Ahmedabad 
for some rest, but they have brought me to Chhindwara, for 
which they feel so much, which they have served and which in turn 
has also served them a lot, and from which they have great 
expectations. 

* Vidt Vol. XVII, pp. 412-3 & 456-60. 

* In the then Central Provinces 

® At Chhindwara, under the Defence of India Act of 1915 
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The prestige of the Central Provinces has certainly risen by 
the very fact of the Congress session*, but it has been doubly in- 
creased by the resolution passed there. Fortunately for India and 
the Central Provinces, at Nagpur we took one step forward, and not 
backward, from where we stood at Calcutta®. If we wish to wipe 
out our humiliation over the Khilafat issue and undo the injustice 
to the Punjab, if we wish to win freedom, the Nagpur Congress 
has shown us what our duty is. We have told the Government 
title-holders what we had to tell them. The Congress has left to 
them the responsibility of retaining the titles or relinquishing 
them and, therefore, the resolution* passed this time does not even 
mention them. We shall not come across even a child now who 
stands in awe of these title-holders or has any respect for their 
titles. 

The Congress has urged the lawyers to make every effort to 
give up practice and to devote all their time to the service of the 
country. The Congress may certainly meet the needs of those 
lawyers who do not have enough savings even for their livelihood. 
The energy and time which the lawyers spend today in courts are 
badly needed for national work. 

The Congress has also indicated the duty of students and of 
their parents towards them. At the moment, instead of going into 
arguments about all this, I just want to place before you the 
Congress directive. It is your duty, while withdrawing your chil- 
dren from schools, to engage them at the same time in some other 
tasks. If education can be provided, arrange for it. If this is not 
possible just now, engage them in some work for the country. I 
do not believe that there is any youngster who, after understand- 
ing what happened in the Punjab and about the Khilafat, will 
not say, T want this Empire to be destroyed and no trace left of 
it.’ If there is any such, I shall say to him that he is welcome to 
remain in his school. The Congress has adwsed students above 
16 years of age to leave all schools and college*, having any con- 
nection with the Government 

In the same way, the Congress has asked soldiers to«play their 
role. Loyalty to the Government is subordinate to loyalty to the 
people and so, when the two conflict, it becomes one’s duty to 
sacrifice service-loyalty and to accept loyalty to the poejfle. . If 
some tyrannical officer like Dy^ ^ves a ffipuld 

* Held at Nagpur in Etecemiber I9!Z0 

® Where the iqwdal sessioa tJf the Gon 3 reS 8 'wa»tiifeH In S^tcirf>er 1920 

* Gandhiji presuadaUiy refers to tije Nw»-« 0 ?%q?ietitiQn Bescfeition. 
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instead of obeying his order, prefer to face his bullets bravely and 
embrace death. It is better to be shot dead than to shoot and 
kill innocent people like those who had assembled in Jallianwala 
[Bagh]. Have some feeling for your own countrymen. Be their 
real protectors, regard them as your own, instead of oppressing 
them by abusing your ofiSce. Nobody can stop you from gifting 
to any national cause the money you earn. Give openly whatever 
you save. You can attend public meetings, without any fear. It 
is true that you cannot make a speech, but the Government cannot 
dismiss you if you go to meetings in order to acquaint yourselves 
with what is going on in the country. In addition to all this, the 
Congress has placed special emphasis on swadeshi. The founda- 
tion of India’s freedom will have been laid only when the import 
of Lancashire cloth has stopped. Again, do not believe that you will 
succeed in your aim by giving to Japan the place occupied by 
Lancashire. Our freedom will be won through the spinning- 
wheel. It is necessary to introduce it in every home. If every per- 
son in the country — man, woman and child— takes a vow today 
to give some little time of his to spinning, within a- very short 
time wc may cease to depend on others for clothing our people 
and save sixty crores of rupees for the country. 

The unity of Hindus and Muslims is also of equal impor- 
tance. We do not wish to kill Englishmen. Likewise, we do not 
want to kill one another. We want to live like brothers. Satan 
always takes advantage of weak points. It is our duty, therefore, 
to overcome them. 

Just as it is necessary for Hindus and Muslims to live in har- 
mony, it is also important for the Hindus to be rid of the disgrace- 
ful practice of untouchability and to wipe out this blot on Hindu 
religion. The Congress has earnestly requested all Hindus to give 
up this evil practice. Take it from me, just as the Government 
does nqt fail to take advantage of the disunity between Hindus 
and Muslims, it will also not fail to take full advantage of the heart- 
burning within the Hindu fold caused by this practice. While 
there are such shortcomings in us, it should not be wondered at 
if our efforts for freedom fail. 

This, in brief, is the resolution unanimously passed by the 
Nagpur Congress. In implementing it, we shall be put to the test. 
We have set out to win our freedom within a year; if the Govern- 
ment is willing to give up its Satanism and stay on subimtting to 
our wishes and ruling us to give us contentment, we arc willing to 
let it remain. If, however, it clings to its Satanism and wants to 
hold us down, then I would say that it is our duty to end it. If it 
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is possible to do this today, I do not want to wait even till tomorro'v^ 
I pray God that He may give us the strength to make all neces^ 
sary sacrifices in this great battle. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xavajioan, 20-1-1921 


107. LETTER TO KASTURI RANGA AITENGAR 

, [Nagpur,] 

January 8, 1921 

DEAR MR. KASTURI RANGA AIYENGAR*, 

I was glad when you assured me that you were entirely satis- 
fied with the Non-co-operation Resolution and that you would 
no longer oppose the detailed programme after it had been twice 
afiirmed by the Congress. I hope that you would give it your 
whole-hearted support in your paper^. If we are to achieve swaraj 
inside of one year, we need all the strength that can be given to 
the movement. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. G. 


From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


108. LETTER TO LAJPAT RAJ 

January 819^, 1921 

I hope you are looking into P[andit] Gangaram’s matter.^ 
The letters received by me are most damaging to him. But I 
am going to defer- publishing anything about them till I have 
heard firom you. 

* Journalist and Congress leader of Madras who worked on the Civil 
Disobedience Inquiry Committee and several other sub-committees apptwted by 
the AU-India Congress Committee 

* The Hindu \ 

® From the source, it is not dear on vdvich of these two dates this letter 

was written. . t 

^ Gang'aranx had started national in the Putyab, and certain 

charges had been xnade against' him by the public; pide ‘^XiCtter to Gangaram 
Sharma”, February 21> 1^21. 
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May we look to you for organizing [the] Punjab in respect of 
non-co-operation? I know that your difficulty is the greatest with 
Lala Harkishen Lai ranged against the movement. But so long as 
the masses continue to respond, there is a clear duty before those 
who are convinced of the necessity and the virtue of non-co-opera- 
tion, I cannot help feeling that both Malaviyaji and Lala H. being 
true and brave will come round when [they] perceive the inhe- 
rent weakness and the untruth of their position. I trust you will 
be in Bombay on the 20th instant for the meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee' . 

I am anxious to convince you that we are wrong in spending 
anything in foreign propaganda outside India, Curiously I have 
a letter from a friend in America which strengthens my position, 
I plead for saving every penny during this year of trial. We need 
all the men and all the money we can get for organizing ourselves 
here. But of this more when we meet. 

Tours sincmly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


109. NAGPUR CONGRESS 

What has the Congress done? What should we do? What 
should Ahmedabad do?* These three questions should occur 
to every person. The Congress gave us a new constitution* and 
unanimously passed the resolution advocating non-violent non- 
co-operation. Such a huge session of the Congress has never been 
held, and never before has it deliberated with such seriousness of 
purpose. Important changes have been made in the constitu- 
tion. There was a long discussion on the objects of the Con- 
gress and, ultimately, after considering the matter for two nights 
and one day, votes were taken province-wise and the proposed 
changes were almost, unanimously approved. 

The new aim is the achievement of swaraj in the form of our 
choice, that is, swaraj with the British connection kept up, if possible, 
or severed if it is not to our liking. If this connection is to continue, 
it can do so only in such form as will permit the aim of the Congress 

' Of the Indian National Congress 

* The next smion of the Congress was to be held at Ahmedabad in 
December 1921. 

*F«»pp. 190-8. 
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to be fully realized. That is to say, the British should give up 
behaving as our superiors. The British connection ought to be in- 
tolerable to us so long as we feel that a handful of Enghshmen are 
ruling over us. The Congress has also suggested the means for 
achieving such swaraj. It has decided that we are to win it by 
peaceful and pure means. There is no room here for false- 
hood, trickery, hypocrisy, make-believe, etc. We should follow 
the light path and, in- doing so, lay down our hfe rather than kill 
others. We have to learn the secret of “living by dying”. The 
world exists by obeying this law. The corn grows only when the 
seed dies. The child lives only because the mother suffers for it 
even to the point of death. We eat stolen property if we eat with- 
out offering sacrifice. Swaraj can be won only through sacrifice 
and that sacrifice, that martyrdom, can be acceptable to God 
only if it is pure. 

The other important change is that, while in the past any 
person and any number of persons could be delegates at a Congress 
session, this will not be possible now; there will be only two dele- 
gates for every hundred thousand of the population in the coun^ 
try. That is to say, from the whole country there will not be 
more than six thousand delegates. According to me, even this 
number is too large. This is sure to lead to one undesirable result; 
the whole quota firom the place where the Congress is held will be 
able to attend, but it will be difficult for far-off provinces to send 
many delegates. Even then, the fact that some limit has been 
fixed is an improvement. A change has also been made in the 
method of election. Henceforth the delegates will be elected only 
through the choice of millions and it has also been made obliga- 
tory to take necessary measures to induce the participation of Mus- 
lims, women, the untouchables and others who have not so far 
been taking part. Every person wishing to join a unit of the Con- 
gress is given the right to dG so by paying the fee of four annas 
and signing the Congtess creed. In order that persons representing 
all p^tt'df vi^ dan ^for the C^^tfess, it ias been decided to 
introduce a system of voting whereunder •bhly ODEe vote' can be 
given and, if that vote is hot hefeded by the caiididate & question, 
it can be transferred to another. The division'lhto pi^vincei 
also been made on the basis of language. If wbtk & cwried oh in 
each province along the lines indicated in the ohistifeuf&n thht it- 
self will enable us to make great progress, for, as soon as have 
developed team spirit and the power of organization, we shall have 
won swaraj. Towards that end, it is necessary above all to create 
national consciousness in every section of the public. 
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The resolution on non-violent non-co-operation has con- 
firmed the resolution of the special session of the Congress at Cal- 
cutta with certain additions.' Those who have accepted that reso- 
lution are obliged to do the following: 

1. Title-holders to relinquish their titles. 

2. Parents to withdraw their children from Government- 
controlled schools and make some arrangements for them in 
their homes or through a national school. 

3. Any student over sixteen years who is convinced that it 
is a sin to learn under the shadow of a Government which the 
people have decided either to reform or to end should occupy 
himself in some other way. 

4. Lawyers should give up practice as soon as possible and 
devote themselves to the service of the people. 

5. Business men should give up trade in foreign goods, sever 
foreign connections as soon as possible and encourage hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving. 

6. Those members of Councils who have got themselves elec- 
ted* despite voters’ opposition should resign and those who, in de- 
fiance of public opinion, refuse to resign should not be approached 
by the voters for any political work. 

7. Policemen and other Government servants should be 
polite, kind and truthful in their dealings with the people; they 
should attend political meetings but should not make any speeches 
there and should openly contribute money for the freedom move- 
ment. 

8. Policemen should not regard service as greater than their 
religion or country and should, by their good behaviour, falsify 
the charge that they are mercenaries with no feeling for their own 
community. 

9. Every man and woman should make as much sacrifice 
as possible. 

10. All should understand that our victory lies in preserving 
peace, and that not only in dealing with the Government but also 
amongst ourselves. Preserving peace means not only avoiding 
physical violence but eschewing abuse as well. 

11. All should try to strengthen Hindu-Muslim unity and, 
likewise, end the bitterness prevailing among the various sections 


1 Vid$ Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-3. 
* la November 1920 
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in the country. The quarrels between Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
should be ended and the sin of untouchability eradicated. 

If we can do this in a year, we shall have swaraj within that 
period; and if we delay doing it, then freedom will also be delayed. 

Our duty is clear. Each of us must forthwith sacrifice what we 
can and, to see that others do the same, hold meetings in confor- 
mity with the new policy. At the time of the next Congress, there 
should not be a single del^ate whose children continue to go to 
a Government school or who is himself still practising as a lawyer 
or who has npt conformed to any condition which is applicable 
to him. Hence every delegate — ^whether man or woman — ^must 
have only hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on his or her body. 
It is not difficult to imagine what our condition will be when we 
have six thousand such delegates and other workers. 

Ahmedabad has extended an invitation for the next Congress 
to be held there and it may therefore be said to have pledged it- 
self to make a success of the new constitution. While Ahmedabad 
has made a bid for great honour, it has also incurred a great 
responsibility. Honour for Ahmedabad is honour for Gujarat, and 
honour for Gujarat is honour for India. Only if we start our 
preparations firom today shall we be able to complete them in time. 
We shall consider hereafter what will need to be done. 

[From Gujsirati] 

Ncojajivan, 9-1-1921 


110. JifOTES 

Lokamanya Tilak National Fond tor Swaraj 

Along with a resolution on non-co-operation, a resolution for 
raising a swaraj fund in memory of the Lokamanya has also been 
passed. Some contributions were also received during the last 
session of the Congress. There is no doubt at all that it is every- 
one’s duty to contribute to this fund to the best of his means. It 
would be more fitting if many people gave a little each and a 
good fund was raised than if a few persons donated large amounts; 
in this way alone can the title of ‘Lokamanya’ conferred on the 
departed leader be justified. One business man giving a crore of 
rupees is no proof of Tilak’s being ‘Lokamanya’ ; it would be far 
more important to collect one crore firom crores of people and it 
would be taken as a convincing proof of the late Lokamanya’s popu- 
larity. It is in our own interest to collect this fund since the money 

XlX-14 
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is to be spent for our own good. Swaraj was the one sacred aim to 
which the Lokamanya’s whole life was dedicated. For us, it is the 
door leading to our moksha'-, the key to our happiness, the solution 
to the hunger of the poor, the means for clothing the poor and 
the weapon with which sin may be fought and destroyed. Thus in 
honouring the Lokamanya we serve our own interests. There 
should be no delay and no hesitation on our part in taking up collec- 
tions for this fund. Since collections have to be made from count- 
less people, there will be a great many persons to go round collecting. 
They must start the work with a pledge to remain honest. During 
this year, there should be only one collection, this one in the name 
of the Lokamanya, as it can be used to support any worthy cause. 
We should also see to it that the collection does not fall short of 
the target of one crore. With the money, we can open schools 
wherever necessary and start similar activities. 

For collecting this fund, we should go to every village, should 
carry the message of swaraj to the people of every street in each 
city. I hope that the work will be taken up without delay. 

Duke of Connaught 

H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught will soon be in the country. 
We have no quarrel with him. He is a good man, but he is ruled 
by the British Government. On this occasion, he will be an emis- 
sary of the Emperor. His aim is to strengthen the Empire. His 
visit will result in emphasizing the prestige of the present rulers. 
To extend a welcome to him would amount to welcoming our sla- 
very. If we want to humble the arrogance of this rule, it is our duty 
to do nothing which may add to that arrogance. If we are convinced 
that we shall gain nothing through the new Councils, we cannot 
welcome a person who has come to confer dignity on them. Hence, 
at every place visited by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, the 
people should confine themselves to their homes and refrain from 
going out to watch illuminations; nor should they participate in 
any functions which may be held. This is the easiest way of ex- 
pressing our dislike of this Government. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navqjivan, 9-1-1921 


^ Deliverance from phenomenal existence as the supreme end in life 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

I am reminded of these memorable lines of Gray’s elegy when 
I tbinV of a dear friend and co-worker who died on the 4th instant 
at Nagpur, unwept by any but his closest relations and friends. 
Yadwarkar Patwardhan of Amraoti was unknown to fame, but 
was no less devoted a servant of the nation than many who work 
in the limelight of public gaze and command the, plaudits of 
overgenerous and often even unthinking crowds. Patwardhan 
was a graduate in law of Bombay University but never practised 
the profession. I had the privilege of first knowing him in 1915. 
He was constandy at the Ashram. I was struck by the beauty of 
his character, his simplicity, his self-effacingness, his utter humility, 
his constancy and his devotion to the work entrusted to him. He 
laboured for Toung India for over a year without any honorarium 
as Sub-Editor. He attended the Congress* and was preparing to go 
to Sholapur and work there for non-co-operation. But God had 
willed otherwise. He was ailing for some time; but we had all 
hoped that he would soon recover. He had a sudden relapse how- 
ever during the Congress week and never left his bed. He died 
with the last verses of the second chapter of the Bhagavai Gita on 
his lips. Thus die many a Hampden, the real dumb makers of a 
nation. I knew Patwardhan to be *a gem of purest ray serene’. 
His friends knew his worth. May God grant peace to the noble 
soul! 

Toung India, 12-1-1921 


•The 35th session of the Congress held at Nagpur in Decanber 1920 
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‘Ungratefulest of Men" 

Mr. Edward Fay’s letter^ reproduced elsewhere is a type of 
many I receive from Englishmen. I have no doubt that my cor- 
respondent believes what he writes. The pity of it is that the ave- 
rage Englishman’s outlook upon English rule is totally different 
from mine and, I believe, an average Indian’s. I do not think I 
am of a particularly ungrateful temperament. On the contrary a 
little act of kindness makes me feel grateful. I am slow to find 
fault. And yet I can see nothing in the British rule to be grateful 
for. I do not think that the Germans would have occupied India if 
the British had not fought them. I am not inclined to believe that 
if it was a matter of choice between two evils, the German rule 
would be the worse of the two. Britain did not go to war with 
Germany for the sake of India. I do believe that British rule has 
undermined the religious instinct in us and the British people have 
deliberately undermined the influence of Islam. The British Govern- 
meat has favoured the Christian Church. Personally I would 
not quarrel wifh the favouritism if it was not indulged in at the 
expense of the Indian tax-payer. I would gladly help the Reforms, 
Bad co-operate if I could secure the redress of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and hasten the advent of swaraj. On the contrary 
I firmly believe that the reforms can do no substantial good to 
India. They cannot lead to real swaraj and it is impossible for me 
any Indian to forget the Khilafat or the Punjab. Lastly, I assure 
Enghshme n like Mr. Foy that non-co-operation is not failing and 
that nc^ only am I, or any co-worker, not countenancing violence to 
covor failure but we are doing our best to prevent violence. We 
know that our success lies in our holding English life as sacred as 

^ Ifet re|)ffodiice(i here. The following, however, are some extracts from 
it ; am - - - that yon are the nngratefulest of men . . . Where would 
yw have been today hut f<xc ihe British Government which saved India from 
of Germany? . . . you have misrepresented the Government 
m that it se^^s to d^troy both the Hindu and hfohammedan religions, 
h ^ 08 ^ false , . . Yon talk g^bly of non-violenoe while you are just 
^ the t^>|>osite . . , you are trying at the present stage to bring it 
m mder to cover the failure of non-co-operation. . . you are a peace 
bse^ser • • Be advised even at this eleventh hour and withdraw from all agitation 
^ 1 . oo-c|pes®be wiih Government in the Reforms a success in 

^ ^ ^ ea&sf swar^.** InSa^ 12-1-1921. 
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OTir own. We are engaged in a fight between good and evil. We 
have no quarrel with individual Englishmen. We seek to mend 
or end a system which compels even the best of Englishmen to lend 
their assistance to evil, corruption, robbery, and humiliation of a 
whole nation. 

‘The Wicked Romans’ 

Of another type is Mr. Pennington’s letter. He always leaves 
a sting in the tail. His self-assurance is really amazing. He wishes 
me to realize that the British are not likely to leave India to anar- 
chy, as the wicked Romans left Britain. I wish the British would 
be as wicked as the Romans were or as indifferent as I, a son of 
the soil, am about anarchy. _For I do really believe that anarchy 
wiU be preferable to a continuance of the orderly humiliation and 
emasculation of a whole nation. I feel better able to evolve order 
out of anarchy than I am to destroy a Government whose one aim 
is to hold India under bondage for the sake of exploiting her re- 
sources. I do not believe in the philanthropic character of British 
rule. And now Mr. Pennington vnU follow me when I assure him 
that if I retain the British connection, it is not for the humiliating 
protection it can afford but because, believing as I do in the ulti- 
mate goodness of human nature, I would not mind a partnership 
based on perfect equality both in theory and practice. That same 
belief makes me reject the fear that, immediately the British with- 
draw, other nations will be ready to pounce upon India. And if 
they will be ready, India will respond either by using the same 
matchless weapon of non-co-operation or will, when the paralysing 
aim of Britain is removed, produce a nationeilist Pratap' or a 
nationalist Akbar who would make effective use of disciplined brute 
force. Mir. Pennington further forgets that, if not the goodness of 
other powers, their mutual jealousies will keep this unhappy land 
firee from the foreigner’s lust once the British have withdrawn. As 
for my belief in the efficacy of non-violence, it is an evergreen. I 
warn my correspondent against believing the interested accounts 
that he may see published in the British Press. Everybody knows 
that hitherto the movement has remained singularly firee firom 
violence. There has been rowdiness in isolated cases among our- 
selves. Every effort is being made to purge the movement even of 
rowdyism. Rather than point out the weaknesses of the movement 
the more^ profitable course for Mr. Pennington would be so to 

1 MaWana Pratap, ruler of Mewar who did not submit to the Moghul 
Emperor Akbar 

2 The source has “mwral”. 
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work as to compel the GovemmeDt to retrace its steps to undo the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and to summon a conference to 
establish swaraj in India. 

Intolerance 

I turn from letters from English friends to those from Indian 
friends. One such letter is from four Mussulmans of Bengal. One 
of the signatories is a pleader. These correspondents do not doubt 
the efficacy of the movement or the justice of the cause. They 
fear that violence in deed is likely to follow violence of language. 
They refer me to the intolerance said to have been shown to 
Messrs B. C. Pal and Fazlul Haq‘. I agree with the writers that in- 
tolerance can do us no good and may harm the movement if it 
becomes violent. I have already suggested that when a speaker 
offends or irritates us, we have the undoubted right to withdraw; 
but nobody has any right to make a noisy demonstration against a 
speaker. We may not replace an intolerant Government by an in- 
tolerant democracy. Non-co-operation is an attempt to demons- 
trate the superiority of the force of public opinion over brute force. 

PoBLiG Waste 


The same writers say: 

We painfully bring to your kind notice that many people suspect that 
the public fund, to which even the beggars contribute their mite, is very 
often mis-spent in first-class dinners, first-class travelling, unnecessary taxi 
hire and in several other ways by the leaders. 


No names are mentioned. But I am inclined to think that this is 
n^ant to be a reflection on the Ali Brothers. I must plead guilty 
mysdf to travelling second-class of late since my illness. I know 
that it is practically a physical impossibility for Maulana Shau- 
kat AH to travel 3rd class. He is certainly over-indulgent to the wor- 
kers who need not always travel 2nd class. But that is due to his 
genanous nature. I am sure that he is at least as careful about pub- 
fic fonds as he would be about his own. I have never known him 
to :^)Obd BKoiey <m first-<flass dinners. He certainly does not waste 
mmsf on tasi hire. As a rule he makes friends pay for whatever 
liE^i^ he allows Iflmsdf or his companions. But I welcome this 
Having wafrffied Mm dosely and travelled with him for 
^ 3811 % year,; 1 am aUe to say that ffie thousands who trust him 
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have no reason to doubt his honesty. They have in him and his 
brother, public servants of integrity, ability and courage of a 
high order. 


Village Propaganda 

The writers have covered a variety of subjects. They ask how 
village propaganda is to be carried on. The answer is now simple. 
Every villager — man or woman — ^should belong to a Congress 
organization and the latter should establish in every village a school 
and introduce in every home a spinning-wheel. There is hardly 
a village that has neither temple nor mosque. National schools 
should be established in the compounds of these temples or mos- 
ques and simple instruction given to the boys and girls. If I had 
my way, I would make spinning compulsory in the schools. The 
cost of conducting village schools cannot be beyond the resources 
of a single village. These schools would be institutions for infect- 
ing our children with courage aiid confidence. Spinning and 
weaving could make every village self-supporting. A peaceful 
organization of the life of India on a national basis must synchro- 
nize with the establishment of swaraj. No power on earth can pos- 
sibly stop the progress of the nation towards its goal if it is in earnest. 
Every honest and brave college-boy can undertake this great work. 
It requires little previous training. It does require the two quali- 
ties I have mentioned. 

More Critics and Criticism 

My correspondents will forgive me if I do not publish or 
notice all they write. It is physically impossible for me to do so. 
There are two pamphlets lying beside me also claiming notice. 
One is by Mr. Ghatterji of Calcutta with a glowing introduction 
by Mr. Shastriar^ I have not had the time to read it. The other 
is from the pen of Prof. Raju of Nagpur, I have just been able to 
glance at Prof. Raju*s effort to destroy the case for non-co-opera- 
tion. I had to read it because I was looking forward to meeting 
him at Nagpur together with Principal Cheshire. But the ad- 
ministration had willed it otherwise and I wzls unable to meet 
these gentlemen. I have not the time to notice Prof. Raju’s pamph- 
let at length. I am sorry to have to say that he has but super- 
ficially studied the movement and equally superficially considered 

^ V. S. Srinivasa Sastri (1869-1946); educationist and orator; president. 
Servants of India Society, 1915-27; member. Imperial Legislative Council 
and Goimcil of State; Agent-Greneral of the, Indian Government in South Africa 
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my means. He betrays ignorance of some of the fundamental 
views held by me. He attributes to me ideas I have never held. He 
has presented to the readers a caricature of my views. Those alone 
who have never studied the movement or my views are likely to 
be misled by the pamphlet. I must content myself with noticing 
only one glaringly absurd conclusion he has arrived at. He says : 

We must conclude that Mr. Gandhi’s present non-co-operation movement, 
far from being non-violent in character as he claims, is itself intended and 
calculated to do undeniable violence. 

The readers of Young India hardly need any assurance as to 
the true nature of the movement. He comes to this conclusion 
by a gratuitous assumption of wrong premises. He will forgive me 
if I do not notice his pamphlet at any length. I must ask him and 
those who are impressed by his arguments to read the file of 
Young India, and I promise that they will find an answer to almost 
every argument advanced by Prof. Raju. 

“Gandhi Cigarettes”! 

Of all the abuses to which my name has been put, I know 
nothing so humiliating to me as the deliberate association of my 
name with cigarettes. A friend has sent me a label purporting to 
bear my portrait. The cigarettes are called “Mahatma Gandhi 
cigarettes”. Now, I have a horror of smoking as I have of wines. 
Smoking I consider to be a vice. It deadens one’s conscience and is 
often worse than drink in that it acts imperceptibly. It is a 
habit which is difficult to get rid of when once it seizes hold of a 
person. It is an expensive vice. It fouls the breath, discolours the 
teeth and sometimes even causes cancer. It is an unclean habit. 
No man has received my permission to associate my name with 
cigarettes. I should feel thankful if the unknown firm were to 
withdraw the labels from the market or if the public would refuse 
to buy packets bearing such labels. 

True Worth 

Information has also been brought to my notice to the effect 
that a girl has been travelling through the land claiming to be 
my daughter. She was reported to be in Dwarka, Chhapra and 
even in Nepal. I may state at once that I do not possess the 
good fortune of having a daughter and that no girl has my autho- 
rity to use my name in connection with any propaganda. All my 
sister workers are well known and they do not need to use my 
name in order to forward the cause they may handle. The best 
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way out of the difficulties is to discount the word of those who 
claim kinship with me or, for that matter, any public worker. 
When we must have thousands of workers, everyone must stand 
or fall by his or her own intrinsic merit and be judged apart from 
his or her connections. 

Young India, 12-1-1921 


113. DRAFT MODEL RULES FOR PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS COMMITTEES 

1. The old Provincial Congress Committee or the old Dis- 
“ trict Congress Committee of a newly created Province* shall form 

the Provincial Congress Committee under the new constitution.^ 

2. The existing members who accept the new creed shall 
forthwith proceed to divide the Province into districts, the exist- 
ing political districts being retained wherever possible. 

3. Each such district shall divide itself into talukas or tahsils, 
the existing divisions being retained so far as possible. 

4. Each taluka shall divide itself into firkas or circles. 

5. Each existing District Committee shall enrol, from among 
the villagers within its jurisdiction, as many members as are eli- 
gible under the constitution and these members shall form the elec- 
toral roll for the election of delegates to the Congress and re- 
presentatives for the various district Congress Committees. 

6. An alphabetical list of members with the full name and 
address and occupation of each shall be forwarded to the Provincial 
Congress Committee every Monday. 

7. Each District Committee shall be responsible for the col- 
lection of subscription of the members and shall remit half of the 
proceeds to the Provincial Congress Committee at the same time 
as the list referred to in rule 6. 

8. Each village containing more than five members of a 
Congress organization formed for it, shall elect its secretary, trea- 
surer, chairman, and two other members who shall form the Vil- 
lage Panchayat or Mahajan. 

9. Each such Panchayat shall be responsible for the primary 
education of every child, male or female, residing in the village, 
for the introduction of spinning-wheels in every home, for the 
organization of hygiene and sanitation therein, and for carrying 

* Under the new constitution Congress circles or provinces were re- 
oi^anized on linguistic basis. 

* nde p. 191. 
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out all the other items of the Non-co-operation Resolution of 
the Congress in so far as it is applicable to such village. 

10. It shall he the duty of every District Committee to super- 
vise and regulate the work of village and other organizations within 
its jurisdiction. 

11. Each District Committee shall consist of ten members 
elected by the members belonging to the different organizations 
and shall as far as possible contain Mussulmans in proportion to 
the Mussulman population of the District and shall contain, so 
far as possible, at least one member belonging to the female sex 
and one belong[ing to the depressed classes. 

12. The representatives of a District Committee so elected 
shall from among themselves elect their chairman, treasurer and 
secretary. 

13. The representatives elected to the District Committees 
shall elect representatives to the Prbvincial Congress Commit- 
tees subject to the same provisions as in rule 11, the number to be 
ten more than the number attached for the A.I.C.C. 

14. The representatives so elected shall elect from among 
themselves chairman, secretary, treasurer and four other mem- 
bers who shall conduct the affairs of the Province and shall be 
responsible to the Provincial Committee for the due carrying out 
of the Congress resolutions from time to time. , 

15. The election of representatives to the District Congress 
Committees shall take place on the 21st February, 1921, and shall 
be on the basis of the roll of members as on the 15th day of 
February at 5 p.m. 

16. Elections shall taike place at a convenient place to be 
appointed by each District Congress Committee in an open man- 
ner and at a meeting of the electors convened for the purpose, 
the secretary of the [outgoing] committee shall be the convener 
and the election officer. 

17. The election of representatives of the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee shall take place on the 4th March, 1921, at the 
headquarters of the Province. The Secretary of the outgoing 
Provincial Congress Committee shall be the convener and the 
election officer. 

18. Electors of the Provincial Congress Committee may 
rfegister their vote by post. 

19. Results of all elections shall be sent to the Press for publi- 
cation by the secretary. 

20. The secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees 
, „?l|Eid the . District Congrras Committees should, so far as possible. 
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be whole-time workers, and may, if necessajy, be paid out of the 
Provincial or District funds. 

21. Election of delegates to the Congress shall take place on 
the 15th November, 1921. 

22. The Provincial Congress Committee shall assign, as far 
as possible in proportion of the population of each taluka, the 
number of delegates to be elected by it. And the elections shall 
take place in such taluka at a central place to be selected by the 
District Committee and shall be supervised by agents affiliated by 
the District Committee. 

23. The result of elections shall be forwarded by the respec- 
tive District Committees not later than the 1st December, 1921. 

24. The Provincial Congress Committee shall meet at least 
once every month and consider reports from District organizations 
and adopt measures for the furtherance of the resolutions passed 
by the Congress. 

25. These rules shall be in force for one year ending 31st 
December, 1921, and till such time as they are revised by the new 
Provincial Congress Committee or altered or amended from time 
to time. 

* * * 

For the purpose of facilitating the work of the Provincial 
Congress Committees, I have ventured to frame the foregoing draft 
rules which they will naturally alter as they please or reject in toto. 
They are merely designed to serve for guidance. There is no time 
to lose if we arc to set the whole of the new machinery in motion 
by the end of June, as we are bound to, under the new constitution. 
If we can bring into being the new organization in an orderly and 
efficient manner and succeed in enrolling hundreds of thousands 
of men and women as active workers, determined to carry out 
the Non-co-operation Resolution, he who runs may see that we 
shall have accomplished a peaceful and bloodless revolution within 
one year. The whole of the scheme of non-co-operation is based 
upon the supposition that the British control is dependent upon 
the voluntary association with it of the people. It is true that it is 
unconscious; it is true, too true, that it is due to fear; it is true 
that it is due to a variety of tempting inducements held out to a 
few of us. The present movement then is an attempt to show that 
the moment we cease to give our voluntary association, to fear and 
be tempted, that moment we become a firee people. I hold that 
this process is not so diflBcult as many imaigine. The current year 
will show whether my opinion is justified. The thousands who 
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gathered under the Congress pandd' have shared my belief. It is 
now for them to translate their belief into action. 

Young India, 12-1-1921 


114. THE NEED FOR HUMIUTY 

• The spirit of non-violence necessarily leads to humility. Non- 
violence means reliance on God, the Rock of ages. If we would seek 
His aid, we must approach Him with a humble and a contrite 
heart. Non-co-operationists may not trade upon their amazing 
success at the Congress. We must act, even as the mango tree 
which droops as it bears fruit. Its grandeur lies in its majestic lowli- 
ness. But one hears of non-co-operationists being insolent and in- 
tolerant in their behaviour towards those who differ from them. 
I know that they will lose all their majesty and, glory if they be- 
tray any inflation. .Whilst we may not be dissatisfied with the pro- 
gress made so far, we have little to our credit to make us feel 
proud. We have to sacrifice much more than we have done to 
justify pride, much less elation. Thousands who flocked to the 
Congress pandal have undoubtedly given their intellectual as- 
sent to the doctrine but few have followed it out in practice. Leav- 
ing aside the pleaders, how many parents have withdrawn their 
children from schools? How many of those who registered their 
vote in favour of non-co-operation have taken to hand-spinning 
or discarded the use of all foreign cloth? 

Non-co-operation is not a movement of brag, bluster, or 
bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid and silent self- 
sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and our capacity for national 
work. It is a movement that aims at translating ideas into action. 
And the more we do, the more we find that much more must be 
done than we had expected. And this thought of our imperfection 
must make us humble. 

A non-co-operationist strives to compel attention and to set 
an example not by his violence but by his unobtrusive humility. 
He allows his solid action to speak for his creed. His strength lies 
in his reliance upon the correctness of his position. And the convic- 
tion of it grows most in his opponent when he least interposes his 
speech between his action and his opponent. Speech, especially 
's\dien it is haughty, betrays want of confidence and it makes 
tme’s opponent sceptical about the reality of the act itself. Humi- 

* At Nagpia: session, in December 1920 
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lity therefore is the key to quick success. I hope that every non- 
co-operatiouist will recognize the necessity of being humble and 
self-restrained. It is because so little is really required to be done 
and because aU of that little depends entirely upon ourselves that 
I have ventured the belief that swaraj is attainable in less than one 
year. 

Toung India, 12-1-1921 


115. HOW TO FINANCE THE MOVEMENT 

The Non-co-operation Resolution* of the Congress requires a 
careful study by every lover of the country. Swaraj can be gained 
inside of one year if the people respond sufficiently by acting in 
accordance with their vote. It was not merely the delegates who 
emphasized the necessity of non-co-operation, but the many thou- 
sand visitors, too, showed in a variety of ways that they were in full 
sympathy with the programme. 

The days of merely passing resolutions during the Christmas 
week* and sleeping over them till the next Christmas are gone. It 
will be more and more difficult for those to attend the Congress 
who do not act up to their profession. Everyone is called upon to 
withdraw his children from Government-managed or -controlled 
schools. Everyone is called upon to use as few foreign articles as 
possible and to use only hand-woven cloth made from hand-spun 
yam. Everyone is called upon to, subscribe to the Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj Fund. This movement of non-co-operation is a searching of 
the heart. Workers must constantly awaken people to a sense of their 
duty. The whole Congress organization must be utilized for the 
enforcement of the programme. The new constitution enables 
workers to organize the nation within one year for carrying out 
the programme in detail and if the vast body of the people of India 
make a conscious effort, nothing can thwart its legitimate wish 
for self-determination. If we nationalize schools, boycott law courts 
and manufacture all the cloth we need, we will have asserted our 
right to govern ourselves and no army in the world can possibly 
defeat our purpose. With a few thousand selfless, honest and 
industrious workers, the three things mentioned by me can be 
organized without much difficulty. 

* Vide Appendix I. 

* The annual sessions of the Congress iised to be held «Tnring the last 
week of December. 
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I propose however to devote this article to a consideration of 
the financial difficulty. The All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj 
Fund should be large enough to meet every requirement, not ex- 
cluding that of national institutions. Welcome as the thousands 
of monied men must be to us, we must rely upon the pice of the 
masses. Every pice knowingly given will be a token of the deter- 
mination of the giver to establish swaraj. I make bold to say that 
the movement can be financed by the nation abandoning its 
superfluities, its questionable habits, and its vices. 

If the women of India were to surrender their superfluous 
ornaments, if the wine-bibbers were to give up their drink and hand 
to the movement half their savings, if the smokers were to sus- 
pend their smoke pending attainment of swaraj and give to the 
cause half their savings, we would get all the money we need for 
bringing the movement to a successful close. I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that in the Central Provinces there has been a great 
campaign going on against the drink evil. I understand that the 
movement has resulted in thousands having given up this cursed 
habit. It would be a crowning triumph of non-co-operation if an 
organized effort were made to stamp out the drink evil. And I 
' am sure that those who are weaned from it will gladly and 
thankfully part with a portion of their savings. 

We are a poor people, getting daily poorer; and if we are to 
make collections from the masses we shall do so only by acts of 
self-denial. There is certainly always something wHch we can 
deny ourselves for the sake of the country. I do not hesitate to 
suggest to the religiously-minded that they cannot better devote 
their charity than to the erection of the temple of swaraj. No 
doubt the Working Committee appointed by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee will present a scheme for collection. But I 
surest to the volunteer workers that they can supplement the 
M:heme by inculcating among the masses the lesson of self-denial. 

There should be a healthy competition among the different 
'•ovinces in this direction. 

Young India, 12-1-1921 



116. TELEGRAM TO JAIRAMDAS DAULATRAM 

January 12^ 1921 

YOUR WIRE. AM HERE TILL NINETEENTH, THEN 

BOMBAY*. TRY NOT DRAW ME THERE FOR PRE- 

SENT. 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921, p. 99 


117. SPEECH TO STUDENTS OF GUJARAT 
MAHAVIDTALATA^ AHMED AB AD 

January 13^ 1921 

I had hoped that after returning from my tour^ I would meet 
you, discuss things with you, talk of experiences, happy and other- 
wise and share with you some interesting moments of my nume- 
rous experiences. I did not know, then, that I would be giving 
you today the message I have been giving these past few days to all 
and sundry. The idea I am going to place before you on this oc- 
casion is not a new one. It has always been with me. I have thought 
about it in season and out of season and acted upon it as 
well. However, it has been my experience all through my life that 
it is only at a certain moment that I can see a particular thing as 
clearly as daylight. For instance, during the Rowlatt Act agitation, 
it suddenly struck me one day* in Nadiad that the nation was not 
yet ready for civil disobedience. I had myself spent some days in 
Nadiad and it is my belief that I had my biggest achievement 
working from there.^ The residents of that very place became as 
blind as a wall and committed a big mistake.® I saw that they 

1 For the meeting of the Congress Working Committee to be held on 
January 20 

constituent college of Gujarat Vidyapith established on November 

15, 1920 

3 Gandhiji was on tour from November 16, 1920, to January 10, 1921. 

^On April 18, 1919, Gandiji had advised temporary suspension of the 
movement. 

® Nadiad was Gandhiji^s headquarters during the Kheda satyagraha in 
the summer of 1918; idde Vol. XIV. 

® During the disturbances on April 10, 11 and 12 of 1919, following 
news of Gandhiji’s arrest; vide Vol. XIV. 
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alone were qualified to ofier civil disobedience who had been law- 
abiding all their lives not out of fear but voluntarily. 

I was obliged to lay down my weapon. In this way, a parti- 
cular idea strikes me only at a particular moment. When I was 
a student, I could not follow anything in geometry. Up to the time 
we had reached the thirteenth theorem, I simply could not 
understand what geometry was about. But then suddenly, as the 
teacher explained this theorem on the board, light dawned in my 
mind, and firom that time onwards I followed the subject with inte- 
rest. In the same manner, these last three or four days an idea 
has got hold of my mind. What should we do if we want non-co- 
operation to succeed, would like students to join it and wish to 
secure swaraj within a year? I shall place before you today what 
I have always believed. I have had unshakable faith in it firom 
the very beginning, but one aspect of my reason for this faith I 
understand better today than I did before. 

I have not come here to tell you anything as your Chancellor. 
I have come as an elder brother or as a senior in the family to ad- 
vise you and discuss things with you. I will, of course, press my 
advice on you most earnestly. I have not presented this idea to 
you any time before now as forcefully and with as much faith in 
it as I will do today. If in your view it is committing suicide for 
students to leave schools and go without education, I would cer- 
tainly tell you that you should desist from the sin of continuing 
in your schools and commit suicide. God will forgive you your sui- 
cide. Before now, I used to talk to you of all manner of interest- 
ing things. Today, I have come here to tell you only this, that, 
if you wish to see non-co-operation crowned with success, set apart 
one hour from your time entirely for spinning. This will sound 
strange to you and may shock you. Those of you who have che- 
rished the ambition of becoming B.A.S and have been assured that 
this Vidyapith will confer the degree on them — to all such I shall 
say that spinning for the country is in itself the highest degree that 
can be obtained today. I go to this length because I want to see 
you feel as intensely as I do. 

If we have lost the country to foreigners, it is because we for- 
sook Swadeshi. In India, spinning was not a distinct profession. 
Every woman of every class of society spun. Some men also spun. 
The yam for Dacca muslin was spun by men. But these men I 
speak of were a small number of professional workers. Ordinarily, 
spinning was not looked upon as a profession, it was regarded as 
a duty, as a part of one’s dharma. As long as spinning flourished 
in India, the country was prosperous. History tells us that not 
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only did the cloth produced in the country meet all the internal 
demand but there was surplus and it was exported to other coun- 
tries. The- East India Company destroyed the weaving industry, 
by means fair or foul; to ensure profits of crores, they waged wars, 
acquired control of ports, monopolized trade and finally esta- 
blished their rule. So long as we do. not feel penitent, do not atone 
for the oppression our forefathers had to endure, how can we hope 
to win Swaraj ? We certainly shall not win it by seeking to punish ■ 
anyone. We should turn our back on that method. We should try 
to end British rule not by visiting them with punishment but by 
acquiring strength through self-purification. If you believe that 
they have been ruling over us, that they are able to maintain their 
hold, entirely because of our demoralization, if you want to win 
swaraj only through pure means, what should you do? You should 
make amends for the past, should take to spinning again. 
You will perhaps say that this is women’s work, that you don’t 
mind asking them to take it up. My reply is that that will not be 
enough. We had the misfortune to see women in the Punjab dis- 
honoured; we, men, should take up spinning at any rate byway of 
amends for this dishonour, should take it up not as a substitute 
for some other work but in our spare time and raise the country 
through it. Our atonement will be complete only when all of us, 
men, women and children, have taken to spuming. Those who 
advocate boycott of British goods do so with the intention of 
ruining Lancashire, but personally I think it is better that we 
should talk of saving ourselves firom being ruined by anyone than 
of ruining others. If we wish to stop the opening to Japanese, Bri- 
tish and American goods, we should produce all our requirements 
of cloth. Until we produce the yam, we cannot get the required 
quantity of cloth woven. In the view of some experienced busi- 
ness men, it would take us fifty years to set up the required num- 
ber of new mills if we want the mills to meet ziU our needs of 
cloth. What, then, is the way to gain our end in nine months? 
You will never succeed, with the help of mills, in bringing pros- 
perity to millions, in covering the men and women who at present 
go -about unclothed. No country can live on agriculture alone. 
.Along with agriculture, there must be a subsidiary occupation. 
Spinning and weaving is the only possible one. So long as we do 
not revive it, do not leam it ourselves, all our other education wiU 
be in vain. 

By saying all this I want to show what, if it is tme — and the 
National Congress has admitted its truth publicly by passing a 
resolution — ^we should do. If we want to win swaraj within nine 
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months, the only education for students is that they should work 
to end the cloth famine in India. There is such a in the 

country today. The scarcity of food grains is not on the same 
scale. Sixty crores of rupees are being sent away annually to 
foreign countries on account of this cloth. The country imports 
at present 40 crore pounds of yam. We should spin all this yam 
in our homes. There is no dearth of weavers, but there is a dearth 
of spinners today. I have not yet been able to get the precise 
figure of weavers but I think it is about 50 lakhs or more. If we 
would save all that money, we must inmiediately start spinning. 
Just consider how many people would get employment if this trade 
of 60 crores were within the country itself. We should use cloth as 
carefully as we use ghee. We are not in such a condition that we 
may use as much of it as we may choose. If we can make do with 
just a shirt, we should have nothing else. If a short dhoti will 
serve the purpose, we should not have a long one. If we want to 
save sixty crores of rupees, our sacrifice should be equally great. 

If students devote themselves exclusively to this work through- 
out the year, they can help win swaraj within a year, as resolved 
upon by the Congress. This will, however, require a determined 
effort. Provided certain conditions are fulfilled, we can achieve 
this aim. Let students stop their studies and turn themselves into 
labourers for the sake /of the country. You will deserve fhgnlf^ if 
you ask no payment for your labour, but those who need it are 
welcome to ask for it. 

If I am qualified to advise you, I would ask you to leave 
your college. If you want to make your full contribution in the 
struggle for swaraj, spin and produce as much yarn as you can 
for the country. Spend six hours daily in spinning, or, if that is 
not possible, at least four. I do not insist upon your giving up 
studies altogether. Even if you do, I don’t think your capacity 
for t hink i n g will suffer. It never does so long as one’s mind has 
not been corrupted. My own experience has been that when I 
was in jail and could not get any book to read, I could thinlf better. 
Our brains have grown dull with too much reading. That is why 
I asked you to spend six hours in spinning and to study during the 
rest of the time. I go to the length of putting it to you that, if you 
become experts in spinning, you may even go into villages. In 
case you do not have sufficient confidence for this, you may remain 
in the College. But of this I am convinced, that unless all of us 
^ye fiiur to six hours daily to spinningj we shall not get swaraj. 

hp spinning in a mouth’s time or, at the most, in 
‘Bspfdhs ; ^BSie,.. and so be equipped to go into villages and 
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spread it there. We cannot take the country forward in any other 
way as well as we shall by ending the shortage of yarn. More- 
over, according to the Congress constitution, we have to form 
electorates; how can we do this if we do not take up this work? 
What message at the present time should I give for the villages of 
Gujarat? Shall I teach them to, abuse the British? Or supply 
swords and guns to them? If not, what should I tell them? My 
message today is to the effect that everyone should start spinning. 

I feel very unhappy that anyone in a village should come to 
Ahmedabad to buy cloth here. The swadeshi dharma which I 
propagate means that every village should produce its own re- 
quirements. If we can revive this old way, no one dare cast a 
greedy eye on India. I entreat the Principal and the professors to 
accept this line for a year and so train the students that they can 
be sent into villages. 

By way of your educational programme during the year, 
this will suffice; improve your Gujarati, eschew English, learn 
Hindustani, learn the Urdu script and learn to work on the 
spinning-wheel. If you do this, you will be fresh for the next year. 
Personally, I wish that you should go on working along this line 
till we have swaraj. In any case, do so for a year. This is my 
message at the present time. 

Don’t hesitate to bring up any doubts which you may feel. 
I do not wish that a single student should accept this new idea if 
he has no faith in it. Accept what I have said only if it appeals 
to your reason and your heart. 

(X> Parents may tell us that they had sent us to the Mahavidyalaya to 
study, not to ply the spinning-wheel. 

Tell them that plying the spinning-wheel is also a kind of 
education. 

Q,. They may not permit us to go into villages but may ask us to stay 
at home and do nothing. 

The best way in that case would be. to stay at home and spin. 
If they forbid even spinning, you may reason with them respect- 
fully. If the son spends the whole day spinning, the parents will be 
angry and object one or two days or four days at the most. After 
that, they are certain to come round. I have even seen parents 
who tell the son that he may teU lies. They get angry if the son 
does not; but they do this for a few days and then stop of them- 
selves. You will certainly need to have this measure of firmness and 
I do expect a college student to have it. 

Q,. How will the spinning-wheel help the non-co-operation fight? 
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It will help US to achieve the economic freedom of the coun- 
try. Until we have won this, we shall not truly enjoy swaraj. We 
can go without soap, or needles, or pins, but not without cloth. 
At present, we are not able to export as much as we import. This 
leads to increased economic loss every year. There is the heavy 
military expenditure which w^ must bear, whether we choose 
or not. We part with 60 crores for cloth, besides what is thrown 
away on inessential articles. If this is true, we must achieve eco- 
nomic freedom. Let us save the 60 crores which we are in a posi- 
tion to save. If we can save this amount, we shall by and by 
find it possible to save other amounts, too, or will then be able to 
afford the imports of those other items. If we do not have in the 
country a factory for pins or watches, it will not be reduced to 
utter helplessness; without cloth, however, India’s condition is 
much like a widow’s. 

Q,. The introduction of the spinning-wheel will again disturb the students. 

Students grow through being disturbed. It is our duty, mine 
and of the professors, to disturb them. At present the students 
are slumbering, though their eyes are open. When there is a con- 
flict with parents, with the world and with one’s friends, it is likely 
that some of them will wake up; this is not going back. 

Q,. Why do you not tell others who are not students to spin ? Why do 
you ask the students to give up studies? 

Our first mistake is to believe that spinning is not education, 
and the second that self-sacrifice is not education. If tomorrow 
all young men make up their minds to serve the country by 
sacrificing their studies, I would know that very moment that my 
task for the year was accomplished. 

Q,. How will it be possible to make a living with the help of the spin- 
ning-wheel? 

A man who uses his intelligence can also earn a living. At 
present, however, I place the spinning-wheel before you as an 
emergency duty. If all the young men in the country took a pledge 
to spin four hours daily, in a month’s time the price of yarn 
would come down. 

Q,. Will not the non-co-operation movement receive a set-back through 
the introduction of this change in schools? 

No. Those who leave Government schools should do ' so 
with the conviction that the education provided by the Govern- 
ment is tainted with evil. If any of them would leave their insti- 
because they are attracted by this Vidyalaya, they had 
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better remain in their colleges* Those who wish to impart an exclu- 
sively literciry education may by all means open a college for the 
purpose. If we feel that our duty is this, that it will help the coun- 
try if we do this work for a year, that by doing it we shall be ins- 
trumental in bringing swaraj, — ^if we feel thus, we ought to do this 
work. 

Q,. Do you believe that the atmosphere in the country is ready for your 
new idea? You are pushing the people all at once towards the last room, the 
Turkish bath-room, of the struggle. 

I know the atmosphere is ripe and that is why I am talking 
about the thing. The country has advanced a good deal during 
the last three months. The tempo is rising not with the speed of a 
train but with geometrical speed in the manner of falling snow. 
When I stated in print eight years ago that India would have to 
take this path, I did not know that on the 13 th of January in 
1921 I would be talking to you about this idea. 

Q. Before trying to serve the country, should we not serve the family? 

Certainly. But there can be no conflict between service of the 
family and service of society. First service of self, then of the 
family, then of the village and finally of the country — I believe in 
this order. But no service should be in disregard of human welfare. 
At this time of want in the country, we may not spend Rs. 20,000 
on the marriage of a sister. 

Q,. We shall need a police force for maintaining order in the country. 
Instead of asking us to learn spinning, why do you not teach us drill and train 
us for that work? 

How can I teach you the policeman’s work? You must first 
acquire the strength to rush up to a place where there may be dan- 
ger. Do you mean to say that you will work for swaraj at leisure 
after you have had your higher education? 

Q^. What do we mean by swaraj? 

Swaraj means the control of the military in our hands, our 
control over income and expenditure, over land revenue and over 
courts. When we have such swaraj, we shall be able to prevent 
aU misdeeds. Apart from the other things, economic freedom can 
be ours this very day. We can achieve it with the help of the 
spinning-wheel. The country may not, of course, take up the idea 
today. 

Q,. You constantly talk of a state of war. Do you think we can do 
anything without raising a volunteer army? Students must have military training 
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too. Is it not, then, necessary to -lay more stress on this than on the s pinnin g, 
wheel ? 

Military training can be given in a short time. Moreover, 
what does military training signify? Courage. Is this to be ac- 
quired by exercises with dummy swords? Should riots break out 
again in the city and people start setting fire to houses, anyone 
who runs up to the scene and, standing between the rioters and 
their object, tells them that they would have to kill him before 
they could burn the house — such a one is a brave man. In situa- 
tions of this sort, do you expect orders to be issued ? Should you 
wait to hear ‘March’, ‘Quick March’, and so on? You should for- 
get even your drill at such a time. In such a contingency, all I 
can tell the man is to run as fast as he can and reach the spot. 
If I were faced with such a situation, I would simply run without 
taking anything with me — ^not stopping, even, till I had put on 
my shoes if I was in the act of doing so at the moment — and 
perish in the flames in the attempt. You may say that Gandhi 
used to talk big things but it was all empty talk. 

Q,. If the Government conceded all our demands except that relating 
to the Khilafat, should we continue the fight even then? 

Certainly. I- have often said that in defending Islam I am 
training myself to defend Hinduism. We can ensure cow-protec- 
tion only by defending Islam, and while a single cow is being 
kflled in the country, my very flesh and muscles and blood turn 
into Water. I am going through the necessary training for protect- 
ing the cow, doing tapashcharya and acquiring spiritual potency 
to do a great many things, and I shall die with the holy message 
of cow-protection on my lips. 

Q,. Do you not believe that, by devoting ourselves exclusively to the spin- 
ning-wheel, we shall forget what we have been learning? 

Having won our fireedom through spinning, we shall become 
really qualified for literary education. Thus, spinning will have 
added life to the education we receive at present. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^caiajivan, 20-1-1921 



118. TELEGRAM TO ABDUL BARI^ 


January 15, 1921 

SHAUKAT ALI REDIRECTED YOUR "WIRE. YOU SHOULD 
CERTAINLY INTERVENE FOR SECURING PEACE. 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921, p. 72 


119. TADVARKAR PATWARDHAN 

I have lost two co-workers within only a few months. Both 
of them were devotees of God. Both were servants of the people* 
Their service was invisible. One was Vrajlal BhimjP. He went 
down into a well to take out a pitcher which some children had 
thrown into it. He got exhausted while climbing up with the help 
of the rope, slipped and so died. 

The other friend, Patwardhan, was running a temperature. 
He used to work^ on Toung India^ living on his own money. In 
the meantime he fell ill. He went to his brother's place at Amraoti 
for recovery. Believing he had recovered, he came to Nagpur at 
the time of the Congress and had a relapse. This time the fever 
proved fatal. No one was present by his side except his close rela- 
tives and two or three fHends. Thus Patwardhan passed away 
on the last Ekadashi^ day. 

1 have seen very few workers like him or Vrajlal. It was not 
their wont to make speeches or thrust themselves forward to offer 
their services. But it is through workers like them that the people 
progress. Patwardhan’s truthfulness, humility and single-minded 
devotion were incomparable. He was a B.A., LL.B. of the Bom- 
bay University, but he never practised as a lawyer. Rejoined the 
AshranJ in 1916 and trained himself to do silently whatever work 
fell to his lot. He had been thinking of going to the Sholapur 
district after the Congress was over and working there for non-co- 
operation. Describing his last moments, a friend writes: 

^ Abdul Bari (1838-1926); Nationalist Muslim divine of Lucknow who 
took an active part in the Khilafat movement and urged his followers to refrain 
from cow-slaughter 

2 One of the inmates of the Ashram; vide Vol. XVH, pp. 512-3. 

3 As sub-editor 

4 The eleventh day of the bright or the da):k half of the lunar month. 
This particular Ekadashi was on January 4. 
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When we arrived, he was at his last gasp and had not much con- 
sciousness. But, after a while, i.e., at about nine or nine-thirty, seeing 
him speak a little, I said: “Sircar (Patwardhan’s pet name), be absolutely 
peaceful.” To this he replied quite distinctly: “I am all peace.” After a 
few moments, he said : “Nothing else is real; there is only one Real.” 
He had passed the stage of delirium. Everybody saw plainly that he was 
thinking on nothing else but Sat-chit^. A few moments later I asked: 
“Shall we recite Sthitaprajna?"^ Showing the happiness within, he himself 
started. 

Then follows a description of how Patwardhan and others 
recited this part of the Gita more than once. 

There is nothing here which suggests death. All signs point 
to his having attained immortality. Patwardhan’s co-workers 
may, through selfishness, mourn over his death. His memory 
should teach them to be more devoted to their work. Patwardhan 
lives in his death. Though dead, he is serving the cause of 
fireedom. 

There must be many such silent workers in India. Who will 
take note of them? And where is the need to do so either? True 
saints always serve unknown to others. It cannot be that there have 
been only five Pandavas®. There are in the world other devotees 
like Arjuna, warriors like Bhima and votaries of truth like Yudhish- 
thira. They do not know what fame is. They do not desire it. May 
Mother India produce many more workers like Patwardhan! 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 16-1-1921 


120. TO YOUNG BENGAL 

DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 

I have just read an account of your response to the nation’s' 
call. It does credit to you and to Bengal. I had expected no less: 
I -certainly expect still more. Bengal has great intelligence, it has 
a greater heart, it has more than its share of the spiritual heritage 
for which our country is specially noted. You have more imagina- 
tion, more faith, and more emotion than the rest of India. You 
have falsified the calumny of cowardice on more occasions than 

* Reality- as Absolute Existence and Gonsdoumess 

* Tbe description of the steadfast seer in the Bhagamd Gita, II, 55-72 

: ® Heroes of the MahebAarafa- They were Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjima, 
and Sahadeva. 
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one. There is, therefore, no reason why Bengal should not lead 
now as it has done before now. 

You have taken the step: you will not recede. You had ample 
time to think. You have paused, you have considered. You held 
the Congress^ that delivered to the nation the message of non-co- 
operation, i.e., of self-purification, self-sacrifice, courage and hope. 
The Nagpur Congress ratified, clarified and, amplified the fiirst 
declaration. It was delivered in the midst of strife, doubt and dis- 
union. It was re-delivered in the midst of joy, acclamation and 
practically perfect unanimity. It was open to you to refuse or to 
hesitate to respond. You have chosen the better, though, from a 
worldly-wise standpoint, less cautious way. You dare not go back 
without hurting yourselves and the cause. 

But for the evil spell that the existing system of Government 
and, most of all, this Western education has cast upon us, the ques- 
tion will not be considered as open to argument. Gan the brave 
Arabs retain their independence and yet be schooled under the 
aegis of those who would hold them under bondage? They will 
laugh at a person who dared to ask them to go to schools that may 
be established by their invaders. Is the case different, or, if it is diffe- 
rent, is it not stronger in our case when we are called upon to give 
up schools conducted under the aegis of a Government which, rightly 
or wrongly, we seek to bend to our will or destroy? 

We cannot get swaraj if not [even] one class in the country is 
prepared to work and sacrifice for it. The Government will yield 
not to the logic of words. It knows np logic but that of brave and 
true deeds. 

Bravery of the sword they know. And they have made them- 
selves proof against its use by us. Many of them will welcome 
violence on our part. They are unconquerable in the art of meet- 
ing and suppressing violence. We propose, therefore, to sterilize 
their power of inflicting violence by our non-violence. Violence 
dies when it ceases to evoke response firom its object. Non-vio- 
lence is the corner-stone of the edifice of non-co-operation. You 
will, therefore, not be hasty or overzealous in your dealings with 
those who may not see eye to eye with you. Intolerance is a species 
of violence and therefore against our creed. Non-violent non-co- 
operation is an object-lesson in democracy. The moment we are 
able to ensure non-violence, even under circumstances the most 
provoking, that moment we have achieved our end; because that is 
the moment when we can offer complete non-co-operation. 

1 The special session of the Congress held at Calcutta in September 1920 
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I ask you hot to be frightened at the proposition just stated. 
People do not move in arithmetical progression, not even in geo- 
metrical progression. They have been known to perish in a day: 
they have been known to rise in a day. Is it such a difficult thing 
for India to realize that thirty crores of human beings have but 
to feel their strength and they can be free without having to use it? 
As we had not regained national consciousness, the rulers have 
hitherto played us against one another. We have to refuse to do 
so, and we are masters: not they. 

Non-co-operation deals first with those sensitive classes upon 
whom the Government has acted so successfully and who have, 
been lured into the trap consciously or unconsciouly as the school- 
going youths have been. 

When we come to think about it, the sacrifice required is 
infinitesimal for individuals, because the whole is distributed among 
so many of us. For what is your sacrifice? To suspend your literary 
studies for one year or till swaraj is estabished. If I could 
‘infect’ the whole of the student world with my faith, I know that 
the suspension of studies need not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies I would urge you 
to study the methods of bringing about swaraj as quietly as pos- 
sible even within the year of grace. I present you with the spin- 
ning-wheel and suggest to you that on it depends India’s 
economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to the 
college that has been promised to you by Mr. Das.* Most of your 
fellow-students in the National College in Gujarat^ have under- 
taken to give at least four hours to spinning everyday. It is no 
sacrifice to leam a beautifol art and to be able to clothe the naked 
at the same time. 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from Govern- 
ment colleges. I have only showed you the easiest and the inost 
profitable way of devoting the time at your disposal. 

May Grod give you strength and courage to sustain you in 
your determination. 

Tour wsll-ioisker, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Tomg India, 19-1-1921 


* C. R. Das proposed to ^art a Naticmal GoU^pe at Calcutta. 



12L MOTES 
Lord Reading^ 

The long expected announcement^ about the new Viceroy 
has come. But two years ago, the name of the Lord Chief Justice 
as the Viceroy-designate would have excited wonder and even 
admiration. Today the public is rightly indifferent. A mili- 
tary dictator might have answered just as well if not better. At 
the same time the appointment of Lord Reading probably is a 
silent recognition of the fact that ours is a non-violent battle and 
that therefore a diplomat with a judicial training is the best re- 
presentative of the Sovereign. Lord Reading has declared his in- 
tention to do the right. I have no doubt that he means it. But the 
system which he is coming to administer will not permit him to do 
what is right. That is India’s experience. If he succeeds in doing 
the right, I promise he wiU also succeed in destroying the system 
or radically reforming it. Either he will swallow the system or the 
system will swallow him. 

^Tndia” and the British Committee 

The Chronicle^ I observe, calls the decision^ to end the British 
Committee and India an unfortunate decision. The argument ad- 
vanced in support of the view is that the Constitution Committee 
had not advised abolition of the British Committee and India and 
that both were doing good work. It is true that the Constitution 
Committee had not recommended abolition. But it should be re- 
membered that the Committee was appointed at the Amritsar 
Congress and its report was conceived before the Non-co-operation 
Resolution of the Special Congress.** Much has happened since 
then to revolutionize the country’s ideas about foreign propaganda 
and the British Committee. The abolition was a matter of principle. 
It was felt that a non-co-operation Congress could not keep a 
foreign agency for helping its work. The Congress has deliberately 

^ Rufus Daniel Isaacs (1860-1935); 1st Marquis of Reading; British 
statesman; Lord Chief Justice of England, 1913-21; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1921-26; Foreign Secretary in the first National Government 
of England, 1931 

^ Made on January 9, 192 1 

3 Vide “Speech on Foreign Propaganda, Nagpur’*, December 29, 1920, 

4 Held at Calcutta in September 1920 
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burnt its boats. It has decided to become self-reliant. The 
question of efficiency of the Committee as constituted becomes 
irrelevant. It is hardly dignified for the Congress in the altered 
situation to subsidize a foreign agency for doing propaganda work. 
No amount of misrepresentation about it could possibly blot out 
effective action by the nation. 

Whether you advertise the fact or not, a body not receiving 
the food it needs dies. Whether we advertise the fact or not, the 
moment we cease to support the Government, it dies a natural 
death. Personally I dislike even the resolution voting the money 
to be used at the discretion of the All-India Congress Committee 
in foreign propaganda. We want all the money we need in this 
country. I would far rather invest Rs. 45,000 in spinning-wheels 
or establishing primary schools than in wasting it in advertising 
our work. Every good deed is its own advertisement. And I shall 
certainly hope that the money will stiU be saved for a better pur- 
pose. So far as the newspaper India is concerned, we are certainly 
better without it. It raised in us false hopes. The British people 
are as much on their honour and trial as we are. If they choose to 
be misinformed by interested or dishonest journals, we cannot 
help them. Have we not published the Congress Punjab report* ? 
Who believes it? Mr. Montagu^ discredits it and the British pub- 
Uc echoes his opinion. In the art of advertising bogus things, the 
British journalists are to be beaten only by the Americans. I 
woTild not enter into the unequal competition and court defeat. 

We must adopt new methods for combating the evils of sensa- 
tional and untruthful journalism and pubhc life. The Congress 
has given the lead by abolishing the Committee and its organ, 
India, 

Tainted Money 

An esteemed fiiend firom Sind asks several questions. The 
letter being personal I refirain firom giving the name. His first 
question is thus put: 

One item in the first stage of the non-co-operation programme is the 

withdrawal of students from the Government and aided institutions. 

The reason that you have been assigning is that the money with which 

* The Congress Report on the Punjab Disorders published in March 1920; 
rf* Vtd. XVII, pp. 114-292. 

_ * Setaretary of State for India 
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such institutions are financed is tainted because it comes 'from the hands 
of the present Government, though the money is really ours as it has 
been paid by us. At the same time there is no item in the first stage of 
the programme for refusal to accept money from the same Government 
for municipal purposes which include education, sanitation, waterworks, 
etc. Gan the money be tainted simply for education given by authorities 
other than municipal and not for other purposes whether municipal or 
otherwise ? 

The money received for other purposes is undoubtedly equal- 
ly tainted but our non-co-operation at the present moment is con- 
fined, among other things, to scholastic institutions for the reason 
that the power of the Government is consolidated through these 
institutions in a special manner. It should be remembered that 
we are boycotting all scholastic institutions, whether aided or 
merely affiliated. We are resisting the corrupting influence of the 
Government through these institutions. The corrupting influence is 
the deciding reason. 

Municipal Go-operation 
The fiiend proceeds: 

I am an elected Municipal Councillor. From experience I find that at 
every stage of our work, we have to co-operate with the Government. 
If the Government is wicked and unjust, as we believe, is it consistent 
and logical that we shall refuse to co-operate with it in Legislative Coun- 
cils, courts, etc., but should continue to co-operate with it in municipalities? 

This is a very pertinent question. But the doubt will pro- 
bably be resolved by remembering that the municipalities do not 
consolidate the power of the Government as do the Councils. Once 
we admit the wickedness of the government system, we must admit 
the necessity of doing nothing that would strengthen that system. 
I will not dispute the necessity even of dissociating ourselves from 
municipalities. And any Councillor or any municipality is free 
to retire, or court disbandment, if they feel that they are helping 
the present system. The Congress resolution is an indication of how 
far the nation as a whole should or could go. But there can be 
no limit put upon individual renunciation. 

CoNSGIENGE OR EXPEDIENCE 

“But,” adds the able correspondent, **our conduct would be quite 
consistent if we did not take our stand on religion or conscience but 
simply declared that we wanted to render this Government impotent and 
would employ such means (provided they are peaceful and not immoral) 
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as would help us to achieve our object; Then there would be no ques- 
tion of the money coming from the Government being tainted or other- 
wise, though withdrawal of students from Grovernment or aided institutions 
may even then be undertaken if we thought we would thus help to render 
the Government impotent. Sucli withdrawal will then be based not on any 
principle of religion or conscience but simply on the principle of ex- 
pediency.” 

I have a horror of the word ‘expediency’ because of its bad 
odour. As a rule, expediency is often opposed to morality and does 
not exclude the use of violence. But the writer has removed the 
sting from the word by using it in its root meaning. For he in- 
sists upon being moral and peaceful. I would therefore not quar- 
rel with the admirable presentation of the argument. I have pre- 
sented non-co-operation in terms of religion because I enter poli- 
tics only in so far as it develops the religious faculty in me. My 
correspondent has presented the case in terms of politics. I submit 
that my presentation is freer from pitfalls than his. There certain- 
ly is room for stages in a religious as in a political programme. 
The fundamental distinction is that a programme conceived in a 
religious spirit admits of no tactics or compromise with things 
that matter. Our present non-co-operation refers not so much to 
the paralysis of a wicked Government as to our being proof ag ains t 
wickedness. It aims therefore not at destruction but at construc- 
tion. It deals with causes rather than with symptoms. My mean- 
ing will become perhaps clearer in the following paragraph. 

“Passive Resistance” 

A correspondent from Satur writes: 

“A Passive resister sliuns boycott, he never embarrasses a Government.” 
But a non-co-operator paralyses the Government and his whole business 
rests upon boycott (of Councils, aided schools etc.). Gould a passive resister 
be a non-co-operator simultaneously? The quotation is yours. 

The Satur correspondent has quoted me correctly. Only he 
has tom the sentence from its context. The word boycott has been 
used in its technical sense meaning boycott, by way of punishment, 
of British goods as distinguished from foreign goods. I hope every- 
one recognizes the futility of boycott of British goods. But boy- 
cott, by way of purification, of evil is not only right but obU- 
^atmy. Therefore boycott of Councils, etc., being symbols of an 
evil power, is a virtue. The term "passive resistance” is a misno- 
, iite* I bave neyfe se^ it defined. I have attempted a definition. 
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But for the purpose of the correspondent it is enough for me to 
say that non-co-operation is part passive resistance. Neither em- 
barrasses the Government. But embarrassment may result from 
either activity. The goal in each case is inward purification and 
growth. Does a man who closes his gate against an intruder em- 
barrass the latter? Or does a drunkard who patronizes a drink shop 
embarrass the keeper when he withdraws his custom and turns 
teetotaller? 

Toung India, 19-1-1921 


m. THE SECRET OF SWARAJ 

The Congress resolution has rightly emphasized the im- 
portance of Swadeshi and thereanent of greater sacrifice by mer- 
chants. 

India cannot be free so long as India voluntarily encourages 
or tolerates the economic drain which has been going on for the 
past century and a half. Boycott of foreign goods means no more 
and no less than boycott of foreign cloth. Foreign cloth constitutes 
the largest drain volimtarily permitted by us. It means sixty 
crores of rupees annually paid by us for piece-goods. If India 
could make a successful effort to stop that drain, she can gain 
swaraj by that one act. 

India was enslaved for satisfying the greed of the foreign cloth 
manufacturer. When the East India Company came in, we were 
able to manufacture all the cloth we needed, and more for 
e:^ort. By processes that need not be described here, India has 
become practically whoUy dependent upon foreign manufacture 
for her clothing. 

But we ought not to be dependent. India has the ability to 
manufacture all her cloth if her children will work for it. Fortu- 
nately India has yet enough weavers to supplement the out-turn 
of her mills. The mills do not and cannot immediately manufac- 
ture all the cloth we want. The reader may not know that,' even 
at the present moment, the weavers weave more cloth than the 
mills. But the latter weave five crore yards of fine foreign counts, 
equal to forty crore yards of coarser counts. The way to carry out 
a successful boycott of foreign cloth is to increase the output of 
yam. And this can only be done by hand-spinning. 

To bring about such a boycott, it is necessary for our mer- 
chants to stop all foreign importation, and to sell out, even at a 
loss, all foreign cloth already stocked in India, preferably to 
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foreign buyers. They must cease to speculate in cotton, and keep 
all the cotton required for home use. They must stop purchasing 
all foreign cotton. 

The mill-owners should work their mills not for their profits 
but as a national trust and therefore cease to spin finer counts, and 
weave only for the home market. 

The householder has to revise his or her ideas of fashion and, 
at least for the time being, suspend the use of fine garments which 
are not always worn to cover the body. He should train himself to 
see art and beauty in the spotlessly white khaddar and to appre- 
ciate its soft imevenness. The householder must learn to use cloth 
as a miser uses his hoard. 

And even when the householders have revised their tastes 
about dress, somebody will have to spin yarn for the weavers. 
This can only be done by everyone spinning during spare hours 
either for love or money. 

We arc engaged in a spiritual war. We are not living in nor- 
mal times.^ Normal activities are always suspended in abnormal 
times. And if we are out to gain swaraj in a year’s time, it means 
that we must concentrate upon our goal to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. I therefore venture to suggest to the students all over 
India to suspend their normal studies for one year and devote their 
time to the manufacture of yarn by hand-spinning. It will be 
their greatest act of service to the motherland, and their most 
natural contribution to the attainment of swaraj. During the late 
War our rulers attempted to turn every factory into an arsenal 
for turning out bullets of lead. During this war of ours, I suggsct 
every national school and college being turned into a factory for 
preparing cones of yarns for the nation. The students will lose no- 
thing by the occupation: they will gain a kingdom here and 
hereafter. There is a famine of cloth in India. To assist in remov- 
ing this dearth is surely an act of merit. If it is sinful to use 
foreign yam, it is a virtue to manufacture more swadeshi yarn 
in order to enable us to cope with the want that would be crea- 
ted by the disuse of foreign yam. 

liie obvious question asked would be, Tf it is so necessary to 
manufacture yam, why not pay every poor person to do so?’ 
The answer is that hand-spinning is not, and never was, a calling 
like weaving, carpentry, etc. Under the pre-British economy of 
India, spinning was an honourable and .leisurely occupation for 
the women of India. It is difficult to revive the art among the 
women in the time at our disposal. But it is incredibly simple and 
fiff the school-goers to respond to the nation’s call. Let ho 
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one decry the work as being derogatory to the dignity of man or 
of students. It was an art conjfined to the women of India be- 
cause the latter had more leisure. And being graceful, musical, 
and as it did not involve any great exertion, it had become the 
monopoly of women. But it is certainly as graceful for either sex 
as is music, for instance. In hand-spinning is hidden the protec- 
tion of women’s virtue, the insurance against famine, and the 
cheapening of prices. In it is hidden the secret of swaraj. The 
revival of hand-spinning is the least penance we must do for the 
sin of our forefathers in having succumbed to Satanic influences 
of the foreign manufacturer. 

The school-goers will restore hand-spinning to its respectable 
status. They will hasten the process of making khaddar fashion- 
able. For no mother, or father, worth the name will refuse to wear 
cloth made out of yarn spun by their children. And the scholars’ 
practical recognition of art will compel the attention of the weavers 
of India. If we are to wean the Punjabr from the calling not of a 
soldier but of the murderer of innocent and free people of other 
lands, we must give back to him the occupation of weaving. The 
race of the peaceful julahis^ of the Punjab is all but extinct. It 
is for the scholars of the Punjab to make it possible for the Punjabi 
weaver to return to his innocent calling. 

I hope to show in a future issue how easy it is to introduce 
this change in the schools and how quickly, on these terms, we can 
nationalize our schools and colleges. Everywhere the students have 
asked me what new things I would introduce into our nationalized 
schools. I have invariably told them I would certainly introduce 
spinning, I feel, so much more clearly than ever before, that, during 
the transition* period, we must devote exclusive attention to spin- 
ning and certain other things of immediate national use, so as to 
make up for past neglect. Aij^ the students will be better able 
and equipped to enter upon tie new course of studies. 

Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of progress? Do - 
I want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weaving? 
Do I want to replace the railway by the country cart ? Do I want 
to destroy machinery altogether? These questions have been 
asked by some journalists and public men. My answer is: I would 
not weep over the disappearance of machinery or consider it a 
calamity. But I have no design upon machinery as such. What I 
want to do at the present moment is to supplement the production 
of yam and cloth through our mills, save the millions we send out 

1 Weavers 


XIX-16 
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of India, and distribute them in our cottages. This I cannot do . 
unlpgs and until the nation is prepared to devote its leisure hovuj, 
to hand-spinning. To that end we must adopt the methods I have, 
ventured to suggest for popularizing spinning as a duty rather, 
than zis a means of livelihood. 

Young Inditt) 19-1-1921 


123. THE Sm OF UNTOUCHABILITY 

It is worthy of note that the Subjects Committee' accepted' 
without any opposition the clause regarding the sin of untouchabi- 
lity. It is well that the National assembly passed the resolution 
stating that the removal of this blot on Hinduism was necessary 
for the attainment of swaraj. The devil succeeds only by receiving, 
help from his fellows. He always takes advantage of the weakest 
spots in our natures in order to gain mastery over us. Even so 
does the Government retain its control over us through our weak-i 
nesses or vices. And if we would render ourselves proof against its 
machinations we must remove our weaknesses. It is for that reason 
that I have called non-co-operation a process of purification.^ 
As soon as that process is completed, this Government must fail 
to pieces for want of the necessary environment, just as mosquitoes 
cease to haunt a place whose cesspools are filled up and dried. 

Has not a just Nemesis overtaken us for the crime of untoucha*' 
bUity? Have we not reaped as we have sown? Have we not prac-; 
tised Dyerism and O’Dwyerism on our own kith and kin? We hay®, 
segregated the ‘pariah’ and we are in turn segregated in the 
tish Colonies. We deny him the use of public wells; we throw the; 
leavings of our plates at him. His very shadow pollutes us. Indeed 
there is no charge that the ‘pariah^cannot fling in our faces and 
which we do not fling in the faces of Englishmen.. 

* How is this blot on Hinduism to be removed? ‘Do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you.’ I have often tefc' 
i^D^ish oflBcials that, if they afre firiehds and servants of India, the;’ , 
®E^d^me down from their pedestal, cease to be patrons, deinojir' 
i^rat^ hy thdx loving deeds that they are in every respect ok|; 
fidends, and b^eve us to be equals in the same sense they beli^, 
l^ow-Englishmen ,®o be their djuals. After the experiences of 

and frre Ehilafiit, 1 ^ve gone a step further and ask^j, 

af teH at Nfg)ur 
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them to repeiit and to change their hearts. Even so it is necessary 
for us Hindus to repent of the wrong we have done, to alter our 
behaviour towards those whom we have 'suppressed^' by a system as 
devilish as we believe the English system of the Government of 
India to be. We must not throw a few miserable schools at them: 
we must not adopt the air of superiority towards them. We must 
treat them as our blood-brothers as they are in fact. We must 
return to them the inheritance of which we have robbed them. 
And this must not be the act of a few English-knowing reformers 
merely, but it must be a conscious voluntary effort on the part 
of the masses. We may not wait till eternity for this much belated 
reformation. We must aim at bringing it about within this year of 
grace, probation, preparation, and tapasya. It is a reform not to 
follow swaraj but to precede it. 

Untouchability is not a sanction of religion, it is a device of 
Satoi. The devil has always quoted scriptures. But scriptures can- 
not transcend reason and truth. They are intended to purify rea- 
son and illuminate truth. I am not going to bum a spotless horse 
because the Vedas are reported to have advised, tolerated, or sanc- 
tioned the sacrifice,^ For me the Vedas are divine and unwritten. 
'The letter killeth,’ It is the spirit that giveth the light. And the 
spirit of the Vedas is purity, truth, innocence, chastity, humility, 
simplicity, forgiveness, godliness, and all that makes a man or 
woman noble and brave. There is neither nobility nor bravery in 
treating the great and uncomplaining scavengers of the nation as 
worse than dogs to be despised and spat upon. Would that God 
gave us the strength and the wisdom to become voluntary scaven- 
gers of the nation as the 'suppressed^ classes are forced to be. 
There are Augean stables enough and to spare for us to clean. 

Toung India, 19-1-1921 


124. DID JESUS CO-OPERATE? . 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, ^ 

Mr. Lyle^ has been here and he told me that you had been enquiring 
kindly about me. I thank you for your kind inquiries. Of course 

1 have been following your activities with the greatest interest, but it 
grieves me to have to say iJSkt I do not and cannpt approve of youf non- 

^ Gandhiji here refers to the practice of horse^crifice performed by 
kin^ in the Vedic Age. 

2 A white Christian missi<mary at Ahmedabad who used to teach Eng- 

IMi to Ihe stufeits in Sabarmati Ashram ... 
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co-operation movement. I have been praying that God may show you 
your mistake and that He may use you — and us all — for the glory of 
His Holy Name, and for the real enduring welfare of the whole of India. 
From your many articles and speeches I have gathered that you attempt 
to justify your movement on the ground that if, in spite of argument and 
dissuasion, one’s nearest and dearest even be seen pursuing a wrong 
course of action, one is bound to dissociate oneself from him or her lest 
one be charged with being an accomplice in the wrongdoing. 

But surely, one fundamental doctrine of both the Christian and 
HLindu Scriptures points to quite a different course of conduct. Both 
tell us of Divine Incarnations, and though these differ in some respects, 
yet in each case the underlying idea is that when God, who is Himself' 
infinitely holy, saw the sin-begotten misery of men. He did not hold a- 
loof from them but graciously stooped down and came to them to render 
help and to save their sin and its effects. Jesus Christ, the Holy and 
Undefiled One, did not refuse to work along with §inful men, but, on the 
contrary, while loathing all evil and scathingly denouncing it even in the 
great ones of his time, He freely and closely associated with all men, 
from the Pharisee down to the hated tax-gatherer of an alien government 
and the notorious sinner; and endeavoured, both by wise precept and 
loving example, to wean them from their wickedness and to win them 
to righteousness. 

From this I gather that it is the obvious duty of all true patriots at 
the present time not to hold themselves aloof from a Government unfairly 
denounced as * ‘devilish” and “Satanic”, but to take every possible step, 
e.g., the encouraging of the new Councils, to keep in touch with it 
and endeavour to bring it round to what they consider a more righteous 
course of conduct. I am hoping and praying that as you were led to 
acknowledge your mistake of last year in the matter of satyagraha, so 
God may open your eyes before it is too late and lead you from non- 
co-operation to co-operation. 

You are at liberty to use these few words in any way you like. With 
kind regards, 

/ jm. 

Tours sincerely, 

Rajkot, G, Gillespie 

20 - 11-20 , 

I print tliis letter without a word of alteration. I print it spe- 
cially because it shows that in spite of ceaseless denunciation by 
me of the existing system of Government, I have the good for- 
tune to retain the warm friendship of Britishers like the Rev. Gil- 
ie^e. I know that he hon^tly believes what he says. He g^ves 
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me credit for honesty of belief and purpose, yet we differ as poles 
asunder even in our interpretation of the Christian and Hindu 
scriptures. Of the latter I can write with confidence, and I make 
bold to assert that it is the duty of a Hindu to dissociate himself 
from the evil-doer, i.e., to refirain from participating in or counte- 
nancing the evil in him. Prahlad dissociated himself from the evil 
done by his father. The divine Sita rejected the services tendered 
to her by Ravan. Bharat denounced the deeds of Kaikeyi, his 
mother, and rejected the throne wickedly secured for him by her. 
I can write of the Bible only with diffidence. But my reading of it 
has clearly confirmed the opinion derived from a reading of the 
Hindu scriptures. Jesus mixed with- the. publicans- and the sin- 
ners neither as a dependent nor as a patron. He mixed with 
them to serve and to convert them to a life of truthfulness and 
purity. But he wiped the dust off his feet of those places which 
did not listen to his word, *I hold it to be my duty not to counte- 
nance a son who disgraces himself by a life of shame and vice. 
Enlightened non-co-operation is the expression of anguished love* My 
esteemed correspondent mixes up dissociation from evil with dissocia- 
tion from persons for service. Would Jesus have accepted gifts 
from the money-changers, taken from them scholarships for his 
friends, and advanced loans to them to ply their nefarious traffic? 
Was His denunciation of hypocrites, Pharisees, and seducers 
merely in word? Or did He not actually invite the people to be- 
ware of them and shim them? But Mr, Gillespie thinks that I un- 
fairly describe the Government to be Satanic. Perhaps that alters 
our viewpoints. I consider that I would be less than truthful if I 
did not describe as Satanic a Government which has been guilty 
of fraud, murder, and wanton cruelty: which still remains un- 
repentant and resorts to untruth to cover its guilt. I really believe 
I am performing the office of a friend by denouncing in precise 
language the pretentions of a Government which has notldng to 
commend itself to the people under its' charge. 

Young India^ 19-1-1921 



125. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


On the Train, 

Jamary 19 

MY DEAREST CHARLIE, 

I have just read your letter written on Xmas eve and the other 
regarding Lalchand^ I agree with you that Lalchand is much 
too inexperienced to go to Mombasa. He is not worth Rs. 600 to 
them. I have not yet read the East Afiican dispatch. But I have 
read the article you refer to. I do not like Lalchand’s style at all. 
If I had seen it, I would have stopped its publication. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Pearson’s^ letter I count as a rich gift. Baro Dada'* has 
givfett me another letter. He is very good. I esteem his blessings. 
I am leaving Bombay for Calcutta on the 21st instant. 
With love. 

Tours, 

Mohan 

From a photostat ; G.N. 957 


126. SPEECH TO STUDENTS OF NATIONAL SCHOOL, 

NADIADi 


Janmry 19, 1921 

Everybody who calls himself an Indian, including yourself 
and myself, has only one duty today, namely, to take effective 
steps and make necessary sacrifices to win swaraj within. a year, 
as we wish to do. I do not want you to regard swaraj as being a 
political matter. Every child should know the meaning of swaraj, 
that to have swaraj is part of everyone’s dharma. Every child 
should have the strength to keep his dharma inviolate, should be 

*Fara 1 of ^'Letter to Lalchand”, January 29, 1921, suggests 
fetter was written in 1921. ■ ' 

^Who worked on the editorial staff of Tomg India 
3 Wiostanfey Pearson; a missionary who collaborated with C. F. 

Andrews is Y.M.O.A. work; taught for some time at Santiniketas; in 1914, 
studied conditions of Indian labour in sugar estates in Natal 
^ Dwijendranath Tagore 

3 detracted from hfohadew Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tot^ 
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SO Strong that nobody can make him do anything against his will by 
force or threats. Every child should have the courage to declare 
as wrong that which he considers to be wrong and as right that 
which it considers to be right. Parents should have taught their 
children to discriminate between right and wrong. This is the 
meaning of swaraj. It is the fright to say what is in one’s mind 
and act according to it, and the right to refuse to do anything 
which one considers sinful. 

How can we enjoy swaraj as long as we do not exercise freedom 
in any matters and as long as the foreigner dictates to us what we 
should eat and drink and what we should think? We depend 
upon others for our cloth. In consequence we have to depend 
upon others in respect of food also. Our Mend Shri Amritlal 
Thakkar has just returned from Orissa where he had gone to 
render service. I mention this matter because Gujarat made 
some contribution to help in relieving the distress there. The im- 
mediate cause of the famine may have been excessive or insuffi- 
cient rains; but the fact remains that the people of Orissa had no 
money and hence they could not buy food. They are poor because 
they have no work. I have, therefore, been insisting that, if we 
expect national service even from children, we should train their 
hands and feet as much as we should teach them to read and 
write and chant the name of God. This alone will provide educa- 
tion of the heart, the mind and the body. The spinning-wheel 
today provides the most useful training for the hand. Besides, it 
will enable us to win freedom, for it will teach us to save 60 crores 
of rupees. 

I want that all you children should realize that it is as much 
your duty to ply the spinning-wheel for a few hours, two or four 
or six, for the sake of India, as it is your duty to practise truthful- 
ness and other virtues. I want every child to ply the spinning-wheel 
for six hours daily for this one year. I pray to God that He 
may make this easy and light work for us, for through it we shall 
win religious and economic freedom. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajimn^ 23-1-1921 



127. SPEECH AT TEACHERS^ MEETIJ^G, NADIAD^ 


Jamary 19, 1921 

Till now, we were afraid of the Government. We thought 
that we would not be able to carry on without Government help. 
Therefore we did everything under fear. We could not even 
speak out our thoughts because of fear. Today we know that we 
can carry on without Government help, and that the Government 
can do us no harm. We have come out of the habit of saying 
what we do not mean. We can speak what we feel. We should 
tell the Government that the school belongs to us. How will it, 
then, try to influence us? Can it punish or arrest everybody? 
This, however, is but the first result. The golden effect is yet to 
come. To produce it the co-operation of teachers is required. You 
should get ready to play your part and make sacrifices in the 
battle for freedom. When freedom is won, your pensions will also 
be resumed. The secret of this battle lies in everybody seeing 
clearly that we are fighting for our own rights and acting with 
courage to win them. I should like you all to become teachers of 
Swaraj and help the Municipality. 

[From Gujarati] 

Havajivan, 23-1-1921 


128. SPEECH AT MERCHANTS' MEETING, NADIAD^ 

January 19, 1921 

Nadiad has done quite a lot till now and I wish it will conti- 
nue to do as much and more in the future.. If merchants get ready, 
even the lawyers will not be needed. We can secure justice on the 
Punjab and the Khilafat issues with the help of merchants. We can 
win freedom right today if seven crore Muslims and 23 crore Hin- 
dus are imbued with the spirit of swadeshi. The first step in this 
is to produce doth. If we can get the capadty to do this, we shall 

* This item is extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji's tour. 
The Municipality having resolved not to accept grants from the Government, 
teachers of the municipal school had to decide whether they shduld remain 
in its service and forgo their right to pension. 

2£]dracted fr<na Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tour 
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be able to produce other things as well. Hindu and Muslim mer- 
chants are equally responsible for having lost this capacity. They 
cannot overcome their greed. You can get both swaraj and jus- 
tice even today if merchants overcome their greed. You may 
throw away all foreign cloth; I shall not be sorry even if you burn 
it. If you wish, you may export it to other countries and dispose 
of it there but do not sell it in your country. Start producing indi- 
genous cloth. I consider it odd that Nadiad should depend on 
Ahmedabad for cloth. It is difficult to call this swadeshi. As 
long as everybody, young or old, does not spin, swaraj is far away. 
If all of us spin, we get the yarn free. And then everyone can 
get it woven, just as everybody can get wheat milled for his own 
requirement. In this way we can make up the shortfall in mill- 
cloth. If you stop buying and selling foreign cloth, you can secure 
swaraj for the country. 

Secondly, you can donate funds. Spending your money for 
swaraj, you can prove that you are made of gold and not of base 
metal. Your money wiU go back to you. It will be spent in your 
own town. You will not get interest at the rate of eight annas^ or 
twelve annas^ on this money, but you will get education and you 
will get freedom in return for it. You will be able to produce your 
own cloth. I earnestly request you to add glory to Nadiad by 
implementing these two programmes. In doing so, you will bring 
glory to the whole of Gujarat and India. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 23-1-1921 


129. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETim, VADTAL^ 

January 19, 1921 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

I request all of you to excuse me for my inability to stand 
while speaking. It is due to my physical weakness. The fact is as 
my body has gone weak, so has my voice also. I however wish 
that my voice should reach as many people as possible. All of 


^ 2 On one hundred rupees per mensem 

^ A village in Kheda District of Gujarat; a place of pilgrimage for the 
Hindus of the Swamin^yan sect. The item is extracted from the account 
of Gandhiji’s tour published in Nanajimn. 
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you should therefore remain silent. If silence prevails, many bro- 
thers and sisters will be able to hear and understand what I wish 
to say. 

I am glad to come to this holy place. From 1915 I have 
nursed a wish to undertake a pilgrimage to this holy place. I look 
upon it as God’s grace that I have got this opportunity today and 
I am also thankful to you for the same. 

I am very glad that so many sadhus have come to this meet- 
ing; because my message is not intended only for ordinary men and 
women, it is meant for all — and more so for the sadhus. When 
sadhus understand the meaning of non-co-operation and the rea- 
son why the people of the country have undertaken it, they will 
see that they cannot live as sadhus, cannot preserve the virtues of 
a sadhu unless they chant the mantra of non-co-operation. Non- 
co-operation is not a new idea for our religion. It is only that be- 
cause of some misfortunes we have forgotten it or that its princi- 
ples have gone out of our minds and so we are slow to put it 
into practice, doubts arise and in consequence the establishment 
of Swaraj is delayed. I know, however, that this idea is not new 
and that is why I say that, if the people respond properly, we can 
establish swaraj within a year. Four months have gone by since 
I said this, but I repeat it even now because of my abiding faith 
in the people. 

When some fiiends who are interested only in politics express 
a doubt and say that non-co-operation is not a political movement, 
that it is a movement nobody knows of what kind, rather that it is 
a religious movement, I admit that it is undoubtedly a religious 
movement. I have not made a secret of this. Difficulties arise so 
long as sadhus do not understand the principles of religion and do 
not use them to solve political problems. As long as sadhus do not 
lend a hand in solving these problems they cannot have the 
virtues of a sadhu. 

Non-co-operation means refusing to associate ourselves with or 
be a party to the tyranny of the Government and to render 
any support, direct or indirect, to such tyranny. All scriptures 
advise us to keep away from Satanic activities. When such things 
are being perpetrated, we become partners in the sin of those 
responsible for them if we take help from them or give help to 
them. Tulsidas has said that it is sinful to associate with wicked 
persons. The Gita has also said that we shall be demons if we 
follow the demon’s ways. 

If you run away because of this little shower, you will not 
even understand the meaning of non-co-operation. 
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We have leamt a lesson during this interval, which will make 
us realize why there is delay in our getting swaraj. Kaliyuga^ in 
this world is like a shower of rain out of season. As this latter 
brings us no happiness, so also in Kaliyuga we do not get happiness 
easily. If we wish to spend our time in devotion to God and to 
live as we would in Satyayuga\ we ought to give up the fear of 
Kaliyuga. 

See how much time we have wasted because of our fear of a 
shower. The large number of people here with sticks, umbrellas 
and dharias^ in their hands started the confusion, umbrellas were 
opened up and the women started quarrelling for no reason what- 
soever. This shows that we are not yet fit for swaraj. In swaraj, 
the first virtue everyone should have is fearlessness. He who gives 
up dharma for fear of suffering cannot win swaraj. A timid man 
can never be happy. A thief or robber can compel such a one to 
do anything by threatening him with force and, therefore, he 
cannot follow dharma. 

It is the duty of every man and woman to maintain quiet in a 
meeting. If someone gets mad and starts hitting out, others should 
bear with him, not hit him back nor start cursing and shouting. 
Those who stand outside should not try to rush in. They should 
listen to the speech attentively, should ponder over it, act upon 
those ideas with which they agree and reject the rest. We are not 
yet capable of following this practical rule. If we cannot remain 
quiet when there are a few drops of rain, we would also run away 
if some one firom among all these people carrying sticks and 
dharias should turn mad and become violent. This would not help 
us to protect our i«omenfolk or to preserve our honour. We 
should have faith in man. Nobody is likely to attack us with a 
dharia or stick. In case, however, some mad man does attack us 
with one, as so often illnesses come upon us, it is the duty of the 
sane among us to keep patience. The Kshatriya’s dharma is not 
to strike back if somebody abuses him or strikes him with a stick 
or dharia^ but to put up with the abuse or bear the blow. His dharma 
is not to run away. It is not his dharma to kill; his dharma is rather 
to die and live by dying. I tell you my conviction that nobody 
who kills someone does so in order to protect another; the man 
gets ready to lay down his life but, not having suflficient strength 
tp die, he kills before he dies. He is so much the less of a Kshatriya 
fisr unsheathing his sword. 

* Age of strife 

2 Age of truth, 

3 Scythes fisted to ends of long staves 
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If only the Kshatriya has faith, death is but a crown of glory. 
Why fear it? He is a brave man who runs up where there is the 
greatest danger to life. A man is not considered brave because he 
has the strength to hit. We do not call the potter brave for beating 
his ass so often. In the same way, we correctly describe the aggres- 
sive Kshatriya as a potter. A weak man beats his wife; we do not 
caU him brave, but fittingly describe him as unmanly. As long 
as we have not developed the virtue of the Kshatriya, it is diffi- 
cult for us to win swaraj. That virtue is fortitude. The twelve- 
year-old Prahlad, Sudhanva’ and Sita had this virtue. Ravana 
offered tempting things to Sita, tried to frighten her, but she did not 
yield ever so little. That is why we regard her as a pure Kshatriya 
woman, a goddess — a mother. As long as our sisters do not develop 
the virtues of Sita, we shall remain unfit to employ non-co- 
operation or to get swaraj. The sweets offered by Ravana and 
spurned by Sita were not bitter to the taste; but they had been 
offered by unworthy hands and so she threw them away. The orna- 
ments which Ravana offered her were extremely good, the like of 
which you would never have seen. The pearls and jewels em- 
bedded in them were far more lustrous than any we see today. But 
knowing that they had been issued by unworthy hands, she 
rejected them; it was in this way that she could guard her chas- 
tity. 

It is necessary also for the country to understand the essen- 
tials of non-co-operation. If we wish to preserve our manliness, 
to protect our religion and the cow, if we wish to preserve our 
existence, it is imperative for us to offer non-co-operation. 

The Government has robbed us of our self-respect. It had 
all along been robbing us of money. As long as it did only that I 
tolerated it. I adopted the same stsindard towards it as I do in 
the Ashram. There I do not punish a thief; in the same spirit I 
tolerated the Government too. When, however, the Govern- 
ment struck at the self-respect of my country, I woke up and rea- 
lized that it was an incarnation of Ravana and must be destroyed. 
It does not mean that I claim to be the incarnation of Rama. We 
regard Rama to be an incarnation of God Himself. I am no God; 
neither are you. But all of us are heirs of Rama. It is our dharma 
to practise tcepashcharya and undergo sufferings like his. We should 
non-co-operate in the same manner in which he non-co-operated 
with Ravana. Since we are not Rama, we can seek nothing by 
killing Ravana physically. We believe that this Ravana, thanks 


^ Son of King Hansdhwaj of Ghampavati, in the Mahabharata 
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to his evil desires, assumes ever new bodies. We should, however, 
act upon the counsel of Valmiki and Tulsidas and dissociate 
ourselves from [the modern] Ravana and try to destroy his 
wickedness. 

The message of Zarathustra, the Koran, the Bible and of 
Swaminarayan^ teaches us this same thing: not to associate with 
the wicked, not to help him nor to seek help from him. The Gov- 
ernment has revealed itself to be a Ravana by attacking Islam and 
betraying the Muslims, Today it is the turn of Islam, tomorrow 
it will be that of Hinduism. In fact, it attacked Hinduism long 
ago but in our ignorance, we gave up our culture and did nothing 
against the Government. If the Hindus had not abandoned their 
dharma, how would they salute those who openly slaughter cows? 
We are not talking about one man killing a cow. It would be a 
different matter if we tolerated that. But how can we be loyal to 
people who kill cows though supposed to be our protectors, our 
rulers and to bless us with food? 

You may ask whether I realized this only a year ago. No; 
but then I was under an illusion. I believed that I could reform 
the Government. I believed that I could influence it even if I 
had to sacrifice my life in the process. I have lost my faith in it 
because of its calculated betrayal of Islam. I woke up and told 
myself: “My dear man, if you are a Hindu, you should know 
that it is time for you to run away, otherwise you will sacrifice 
your dharma.” Since then I have been preaching non-co-opera- 
tion among Hindus for the protection of their religion. If you 
wish to live as Hindus, I declare in this holy place that the first 
and the last lesson you should learn is that of non-co-operation. 

You may, however, wonder why I am talking about friend- 
ship with Muslims. They too kill cows. I would say that they do 
so in the name of and as a part of their religion. I shall be able 
to explain to them that an orthodox and devoted Hindu fought 
along with them with the faith that, if he fell fighting for the pro- 
tection of their religion, Khuda will call upon them to protect 
the cow. I do not make this a condition with them, but I believe 
that Khuda will certainly give them this call. 

I do not always say this. I make no conditions, but, in the 
vicinity of a temple and in the presence of sadhus, however, I 
cannot refrain from saying this. It would be shameful of me if I 
did not say it. 


1 Swami Sahajanand (1781-1830); founder of the Swaminarayana sect 
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You cannot save the cow by killing Muslims or English- 
men; you can save her only by offering your own dear neck. If 
you offer your neck in saving the cow, Tamaraj^ will not call you 
to account for doing so but will offer you a seat on his own throne. 
If, on the other hand, you kill another person for saving a cow, 
he will positively ask you to justify your action, for you are a rnan 
and so was the other one [whom you killed]. We are not God so 
that we may kill another person in order to save a cow. Hindu- 
ism, however, imposes an obligation on me to offer my neck for 
the sake of the cow. How many Hindus have acted thus? How 
many of them have offered their lives unconditionally for the sake 
of Muslims? The cow cannot be protected with the calculating 
virtues of a Vanik^. The noble tradition of Hinduism requires you 
to take no thought of your life. As soon as the Muslims realize 
that for their sake the Hindus are ready to lay down their lives, 
they will desist from cow-slaughter. The Ali brothers have given 
up beef; it is not even admitted in their kitchen, for they know 
and do their duty by a neighbour. The Koran does not insist that 
Muslims must eat beef. It has not prohibited beef, that is all. 
They wiU, therefore, understand the duty to a neighbour and will 
stop cow-slaughter. I am associating with the Muslims only wkh 
this faith and I tell all the sadhus that, if they sacrifice their all 
for the sake of the Khilafat, they will have done a great thing for 
the protection of Hinduism. Today the duty of every Hindu 
is to save Islam from danger. If you do this, God Himself will ins- 
pire them to look upon Hindus as firiends and Hindus will also 
look upon Muslims as fiiends. All this time, the Muslims regarded 
it as their duty to harass the Hindus and Hindus have believed 
that they should kill Muslims to protect the cow. Taking advan- 
tage of this conflict, the third party, namely, the British, went 
on with C9w-slaughter, and they got the blessings of both. In this 
manner, we have committed a great sin. 

This Govenunent has betrayed Islam and humiliated the 
Punjab. The Punjab is our crown, the land where saints and 
sages livqd. The Government whipped the people of this Punjab, 
made them crawl on their stoma^s, snatched the veils of their 
womenfolk; pami^^ the robes of the sadhus white and murdered 
one thousand p^ipns by shooting them from behind. This Gov- 
ernment now asks us to forget aJQ this. It is not the death of a 
thousand men which has pained me. What inflicts a deadly wound 

^ God of Death 

2 Trader 
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is that the Government should, over and above all this, proclaim 
that In dia alone was to blame for all this. Though the blame was 
its own, it blames the country. It has done nothing; there was 
only a little error of judgment pn the part of General Dyer; that 
is what the Government says. It neither regrets nor apologizes 
for what has happened. As long as the Punjab does not get justice, 
it is the duty of Hindus, Muslims, Christians and all others to 
non-co-operate with the Government. The religion of Muslims 
also teaches this same thing. They call it tarke mawalat. 

This non-co-operation is peaceful. There is no scope in it 
for the use of sticks and dharias for head-hunting; there is scope 
only for offering one’s own head. Its way is that of non-violence 
towards the British and among ourselves. 

You are not Dhardas, but Thakardas'- — ^no, you are Thakores. 
If you want to call yourself Thakores, you caimot act Hke petty 
thieves. Patidars^ also call themselves Kshatriyas, but they are not 
Kshatriyas because they share in stolen goods, receive stolen pro- 
perty. They have neglected the heritage of the Kshatriya. You, 
however, look very much like the Kshatriyas, carrying weapons 
so that you may look so. I say to you, you are Kshatriyas not for 
tiaragging the people but for protecting them. It is not your dharma 
to drink, to oppress the people, to cast evil glances at women and 
rob people. If you do such things, you wUl be men of loose morals. 
Such persons cannot be called l^hatriyas. I have come here to 
meet Dharalas. Since I look upon them as my brethren, I call upon 
you to boycott any Patidar who takes to immoral ways. I am 
one of you, and so also one of Patidars. I came to stay with them, 
tVn'nWi'ng that they were Kshatriyas. When I learnt that these 
Patidars accept stolen goods, I began to doubt their manliness. K 
you wish, in co-operation with the Patidar community, to contri- 
bute your share in the winning of freedom, you should give up 
these ways of yours. 

Dhardas can become Thakores only by being prepared to 
defend the country. Only that person is a sadhu who moves freely 
among them and, though not living in too close association with 
thpTTij seeks to enlighten them while remaining unattached like the 


* Aa economically and socially backward community in Gujarat, claim- 
ing descent from Kshatriyas 

2 A community in Gujarat whose members were mostly landholders 
and cultivators 
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lotus leaf. I do not claim to be a sadhu; but though a householder 
I teU you, had I not taken up this work, I would have gone and stayed 
with Bhils'^ aud other tribal people, exhorted them to become pure, 
kind, brave, virtuous and truthful and seen to it that they protec- 
ted other people. 

A good many sadhus live here. I earnestly request them, 
just as I am calling upon students to become volunteers, that 
while they find people terrorized in this way, they should use their 
authority and address themselves to this task. It is your duty to 
reform cheats, burglars and dissolute people. As long as you do 
not do this, you have no right to call yourselves sadhus. If you 
want swaraj — ^i.e., Ramarajya or Satyayuga — if you wish to convert 
India into a land of dharma — a land of gods, it is your duty to 
defend your neighbour if he is being oppressed. You possess divine 
weapons yama-niyamas. With just a little practice, you can 
make these weapons effective. 

We have taken a vow that we shall not beg for justice at the 
hands of the Government. If Ravana assaults me, do I go to 
Ravana and ask for justice? I must cultivate courage to stand up 
to him. How do I get courage? I should learn kindness, imbibe 
knowledge. All this the people can learn from you. Everybody, 
be he Hindu, Muslim or Pathan, recognizes and honours a sincere 
man of religion. You should bring home to the Dhardas that it is 
not right of them to indulge in burglary or robbery. 

To the Dhardas I would say: do not bother the sadhus. To the 
Patidars I would submit that they should not encourage [such 
things]. You may fight with sticks. If they cannot follow the way 
befitting Brahmins, they may beat back the raiders. 

If these two communities lose sight of their duty, I ask the 
sadhus to protect them, reform them and purify them of their 
evils. If you do this, the rule of dharma will be re-established, and 
only when this has happened shall we speak of India as karma- 
bhtimfi. 

I shall be going away; but you should take up this work. I 
would suggest that a committee of some sadhus, Patidars and 
Dhardas be appointed right today and be asked to start this work — 


* Which remains dry even, when it is drenched in water. This is the 
ideal of the karmayogi, who seeks liberation through action; vide Bkagavad Gita, 
V, 10. 

2 A tribe in' Central India and Gujarat 

3 The land of karma, action as duty, as contrasted with bkvga-bhuad, 
land of enjoyment 
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make people take solemn vows. If you do this, swaraj will posi- 
tively be secured within a year. I pray to God that He may 
grant you love, courage, kindness, truthfulness and the strength to 
make sacrifices. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 27-1-1921 


130. SPEECH AT MEETING OF SADHUS, VADTAD 

January 19, 1921 

1 am always eager to meet sadhus. When I visited the 
Kumbhmela^ in Hardwar, I tried to go into all akhadas'^ of sadhus in 
search of a sadhu who would gladden my heart. I met every sadhu 
who had acquired some reputation but I must say I was dis- 
appointed. I am convinced that sadhus are an ornament to 
India and that, if the country lives, it will be thanks to them. But 
I see very little of the goodness of sadhus today. On the last day 
in Hardwar, I spent the whole night thinking what I could do 
so that sadhus in the country would be real sadhus. " Finally, I took 
a hard vow^. I shall not say what it is, but many believe that it is a 
difficult one to keep. By God’s grace, I have still kept it inviolate. 

Some fidends suggested to me that I should become a sannyasi. 
However, I have not become one. My conscience did not approvte 
of such a step then and does not do so today. I am sure you will 
not believe that the reason for my not doing so is love of enjoy- 
ments. I am struggling to the best of my ability to conquer the 
desire for them. But in the very process of struggling, I see that 
I am not worthy of the ochre robe. I cannot say I always practise 
truth, non-violence and brahmacharya in action, speech and thought. 
Whether I want or no, I feel attachments and aversions, feel dis- 
turbed by desire; I try to control them with an effort of mind and 
succeed in repressing their physical manifestation. If I could 
practise them to perfection, I would be in possession today of all 
the supernatural powers they speak of; humble myself, the world 
would be at my feet and no one would ever want to laugh me out 
or treat me with contempt. 

* Extracted from K. G. Mashruvala’s account of Gandhiji’s tour 

2 A religious fair held once every twelve years; Gandhiji visited it in 
1915 and joined a volunteer corp? for the service of the pilgrims. 

^ Centres for sadhus of particular sects 

4 To have only five articles of food, vide Vol. XIII, p. 164. 

XlX-17 
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But I have not come here to persuade you to give up your 
dress. I would have failed in my duty if, in gratitude for the 
straightforwardness which I have found in the Swaminarayana 
sect and the love with which you have invited me here, I did not 
tell you what I feel. I submit to you, therefore, that you should 
bring credit to your outward garb of sadhus through the virtues of 
sadhus, and thus shine in lustre yourselves and shed lustre on the 
Swaminarayama sect. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 23-1-1921 


131. DUTY OF SPINNING 

I have already discussed the contents of the resolution* on 
non-co-operation passed by the Congress. All the parts are im- 
portant. But, of all of them, one is so important that, if the 
nation acts on it, I am convinced that swaraj will follow im- 
mediately. This part relates to the duty of spinning. 

I am being asked everywhere whether, if we get swaraj, food 
will become cheaper and the prices of cloth will come down. This 
is a pertinent question. Whether we get swaraj or something else 
in its place, so long as we depend on foreign countries for the 
cloth we need, its price, and that of food, will certainly not come 
down. They will not come down because, as long as we send out 
sixty crores of rupees for our cloth, hunger will not disappear 
from among us; so long will crores of people remain more or less 
unemployed and will not get the food and the clothes they need. 

We are thus faced with the problem of producing enough 
cloth to meet our needs. If we produce only that and no more, 
we shall save sixty crores of rupees and, what is more, the money 
will be earned by the poor. This can be brought about in one 
way only, by spreading the spinning-wheel movement. India 
imports five crore pounds of yam. All this is yarn of 80 counts and 
higher. This means that, had the yarn been coarser, the imports 
would have amoimted to forty crore pounds. As long as we are 
not producing this quantity of yarn, we should not talk about 
winning freedom for the country. What should we do to produce 
this yam? 

^r mills cannot produce it. Only the spinning-wheel can do 
it, and the easiest method of increasing the output of yam is to get 


^ Vidt Appendix I. 
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school pupils to take up this work. Accordingly, the senate of the 
Vidyapith^ has recommended that the schools affiliated to it should 
introduce spinning and help produce the required yarn. I have 
always thought of this, and said as much, as a deficiency in our 
educational programme. I hope all teachers and students will 
welcome this suggestion. We shall take it up for detailed considera- 
tion some other time. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan^ 20-1-1921 

132. SPEECH AT STUDENTS^ MEETING, BOMBAY^ 

January 20, 1921 

Mr Gandhi, who spoke in Hindi, said that if they wanted swaraj, the 
students must leave their colleges and schools. What was their duty, as students, 
and what were they to do for their country? The Congress had given them 
a definite lead, and laid down the practical step they were to take, and that 
was non-violent non-co-operation. It was their duty to leave all schools and 
colleges aided or conducted by the Government and do practical work for 
their motherland. By leaving their colleges they would be shaking the 
moral prestige of the Government and, if they succeeded in doing so, Indians 
would be successful in attaining swaraj. That was the only way of gaining 
their object, which hey all had in view and for which they had to sacrifice. 
Even if they remained for a year or so without attending any educational 
institution, they would not lose anything. What was required was courage 
and sacrifice to do the thing which could be acquired both in their homes 
and schools. 

Two of the most important things required of them in order to attain 
their goal were : first the uplift of their country in an economic sense. Every- 
one of them should learn the art of spinning and weaving; they should do this 
in order to free their country from the economic thraldom of foreign countries, 
and if they did it they would be able to render an inunense amount of service 
to their country, by stopping all imports of foreign cloth. The next point he 
wanted to emphasize was that they should have a uniform language; all Indians 
should have one common language so that wherever they went in India they 
could make themselves understood. Mr. Gandhi suggested that for this 
purpose they should either adopt Hindi or Urdu. He asked the audience 

^ The Gujarat Vidyapith 

2 The meeting was held under the joint auspices of the Swarajya Sabha 
and the National Union, with Gandhiji presiding. 
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to spread this gospel of hand-loom weaving to every village in the country, 
so that they could uplift their country in the economic scale of nations. 

Referring to the action of Calcutta students in leaving their colleges, 
Mr. Gandhi spoke in eloquent terms of it, and exhorted the students of Bombay 
to follow their inspiring example. He was leaving for Calcutta^ and he wanted 
to take their message to the students of Bengal that they in Bombay were with 
their brethren of Bengal. Were they prepared to give him such a message? Were 
they prepared to make that sacrifice for their mother country ? He wished to 
have their reply that very day before he left Bombay. Concluding, he prayed 
to God that the students might be granted wisdom enough to leave their colleges 
and schools. 

The Bombay ChronicUy 22-1-1921 


133. MESSAGE ON LIQJJOR PROHIBITION^ 

[January 23^ 1921] 

It gives me pleasure to hear that the movement to refrain 
from liquor is in progress. If this vice is abandoned it will give 
purity to our non-co-operation movement: it will help towards 
obtaining swaraj. Notices will come out shortly for the sale of 
liquor shops. Nobody should attend the auction nor take out a 
licence. If anybody takes out a licence, none should visit his shop 
to buy liquor. By this means the wicked vice will be everywhere 
destroyed. 

Tours, etc., 

M. K. Gandhi 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921, p. 125 


134. ROBBERY AND THEFT 

Some men and women from Jotana^ told me tales of the terror 
of robbery prevadling there. I also heard that a similar situation 
obtedns in a number of villages in Kheda. This was the reason of 
my visit to Vadtal. I met the Dharalas and Thakores there and after 
hearing more about the matter, I could see that this was an impor- 

* Gandhiji reached Calcutta on January 23 and stayed there up to 
February 4*. 

^Ilxe message was published in Simdesk, 23-1-1921. 

3 A village near Ahmedabad in Gujarat 
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taut question. It is not a new one. .Incidents of robbery, big or 
small, have always been there from time to time. This also is an 
epidemic. Sometimes it breaks out in a virulent form and at other 
times it remains mild. Till today, people have believed that it is 
the Government’s duty to prevent such robbery. A Government 
certainly has the duty of protecting its subjects. But a country 
in which the people depend entirely upon the Government in such 
matters cannot become free. If) at this time of non-co-operation, 
the people go to the Government for protection they will have 
simply committed suicide. 

It has always been argued from the Government’s side that 
the people are not ready to protect themselves, that they do not 
at all have the strength to defend themselves against external at- 
tacks. But a little thought should reveal that this is not true. 
Even when this Government was not there, India had sufficient 
strength to maintain its existence. If the people of the country did 
not have the strength to defend themselves, they would have been 
destroyed long ago. The truth of the matter is that the people of 
Inffia, however degraded their state, have survived to this day with 
then civilization, while Rome, Egypt, Greece, Persia, etc., have 
perished. Ancient Egypt was not the same as modern Egypt. An- 
cient India was the same, for the most part, as what India is even 
today. Still, assuming for the sake of argument that India was 
powerless to protect itself at the time British rule came, then today 
it is even more powerless than it was in those days. And the 
mam cause of its being so is the Government itself. The Govern- 
ment has not discharged its primary duty. It was its duty to train 
m gradually for self-defence. Instead, our present condition is 
at we seem to be incapable of fighting such dangers, whether 
of external attack or internal disorders. 

I said that we seem to be incapable. As a matter of fact, the 
Government has deliberately tried to keep us weak and to make 
us more so. Even then, we have not become altogether powerless 
to protect ourselves. I shall not here go into the subject of defence 
agM external attacks. I have said something about it before. 

I shall dwell on the subject further as occasion arises. Just now, 
we confine ourselves to the troubles I have mentioned above. 

_ Ihe remedy can be found only when the cause of the disease 
Z ^ examine the causes of these troubles. In Jotana, 

we heard that the trouble came from the Makranis^ and the Baluchis-^ 

from Makran in 

msaa and from Baluchistan, respectively 
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there, and in Kheda, from Dhardas. The reason given for the 
trouble in Jotana is that the Makranis and Bduckis no longer fear 
the Government and, thinking that there is no one to punish them, 
they have gone back to their profession of robbery. The explana- 
tion given for the Dhardas engaging themselves in robbery is that 
some Patidars, with the object of earning money for themselves, 
incite the former and get them to com'mit robberies and some 
others, again, exploit the Dhardas’ evil propensities to satisfy their 
enmities against one another. 

The simple and straight way is to regard the Makranis, the 
Baluchis and the Dhardas as our brethren and plead with thprn to 
reform themselves. If they are driven to robberies by starvation 
we should see that they do not have to starve, help them to get 
education and arouse their good instincts. What would we do if 
we were enjoying swaraj? If our swaraj were well managed, we 
would certainly try to reform them. 

This work of reforming people should be attended to by 
sadhus. In the past also, it was the sadhus who used to preach to 
such people. Swaminarayana himself influenced the ordinary 
classes of the community to good effect and made them give up 
their evil habits. It is tiie duty of sadhus and fakirs in every sect 
fearlessly to go among such communities and, even risking their 
lives, try to turn them away from their unworthy profession. If the 
sadhus attend to this essential work of theirs, in a very short time 
they can influence communities like the ones I have mentioned. 

If the charge against tte Patidars is true, they should rid them- 
selves of their mutual jealousies, and likewise should consider it a 
sin to amass money by purchasing stolen property. Patidars are 
known to be a brave and intelligent community. During the Kheda 
agitation,* they had shown to the whole of India their virtues of 
bravery, shrewdness, unity, understanding, etc. It certainly does 
not behove such a community to harbour jealousies among them- 
selves and to go on making money by improper means. 

The Dhardas have some educated and thoughtful leaders 
among them. They should constantly exert themselves to im- 
prove the condition of the community. 

All these efforts will supplement one another. But assuming 
that they all fail, I would certainly advise that we must acquire 
the strength to resist such robbers, thieves and their like. It is pos- 
sible to have such strengA even though we no longer have arms. 
If a few men in every village can have the strength to risk their 

* In the summer of 1910, Vide Vol. XIV. 
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lives, they should constitute themselves protectors of their village 
and 'guard it. When any robbers come to raid a village, if all men 
remain alert, shed fear and get prepared to fight, the robbers will 
certainly take to their heels, I have heard that these plunderers 
possess guns, etc. What does it matter? Certainly a brave man 
can fight even against a person carrying a gun. I have even heard 
of many who have vanquished a man armed with a gun. This is 
nothing impossible. Even a man who has a g\m at his service does 
not always keep his weapon with him, but he may sometimes be 
obliged to oppose an armed man. He does not turn his back, but 
fights. The test of bravery lies in the strength to face death and, 
therefore, even a physically weak person can be brave. Everyone 
should be so brave as to try to defend himself and should take the 
requisite training. That training is to be had not by exercise in 
swordsmanship but by strengthening of will-power and by casting 
off the fear of death. Exercises in the use of sticks, etc., are cer- 
tainly helpful in acquiring such strength and those who are not 
wholly permeated with the spirit of non-violence have not learnt 
to be indifierent to death and who would defend themselves even 
by killing others should certainly acquire the ability for self- 
defence even by taking training in swordsmanship. 

The sad thing is that we have taken it for granted that we 
lack the strength to protect ourselves or our neighbours. Though 
physically strong, some of us have permitted a single robber, who 
came to steal, to do his work while we lay in bed. We recognize 
no duty to our neighbour, let alone discharging any. We must at 
once get out of this state. In every village, the bravest among the 
population must volxmteer and take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of protecting the people. When thieves and others realize 
that the villagers will protect themselves, they will be afraid to 
commit thefts. The best way is the one which I indicated first. 
We should teach thieves to become honest men. The worst method 
is that of punishing thieves. To hide through fear of thieves is not 
the way to protect oneself, but is plain cowardice. In practice 
we should employ all these means in order to meet the present 
situation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 23-1-1921 
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What need for a Sircar to be conscious of its power? The 
British Sircar may die or improve its ways, the Indian Sircar is im- 
mortal. Patwardhan was a Sircar indeed because he was a ser- 
vant. I never observed that he wanted honour or importance for 
himself. A friend’s worth is known after his death. Patwardhan 
is immortal, for we are in duty bound to imbibe all his qualities 
of character and become so many Patwardhans. While he lived, 
he was only one; dying, he has called upon us to be like him. 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Madhpudo I, vi. Posh Sud 14, Samvat 1977 [January 23, 1921] 


136. SPEECH AT MIRZAPUR PARK, CALCUTTA^ 

January 23, 1921 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

Let me congratulate the students of Bengal on the very 
magnificent response they have returned to the call of the country. 

I knew that the students of Calcutta were waiting for my friend, 
Mr. G. R. Das, to give them the lead. I congratulate him upon 
his having given you the lead and I congratulate you, the students 
of Bengal, upon having followed that lead. But you know as well 
as I do that the task for him and for you has only just commenced. 
We are in the throes of a new birth and we are experiencing all the 
difiiculties and all the pains that attend a new birth. It is not 
enough for him, it is not enough for India, that you have emptied 
the colleges. It is absolutely necessary that you must not return 
to the colleges and schools that you have abandoned, and it is 
necessary for him to find out for you the work that you should do 
during this period of probation, during this period of purification. 

It has now become necessary for Mr. G. R. Das and for you 
to put your heads together and devise means whereby you may 

^“A pet name of Yadwarhar Patwardhan 

^This meeting was held under the presidentship of C. R. Das. While 
Tomg India, 2-2-1921, describes it as ‘*a monster meeting of students’*, Amnta 

Pairika, 25-1-1921, and The Hindu, 24-1-1921, report that it was a public 
Ipeeting chieSy <x)mpc^ed of students. 
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complete the work that you have begun. Anyway, you, the stu- 
dents who have withdrawn from the Government and Government- 
aided schools have completed your work. But in order that that 
work may be sustained, that that work may be continued, and in order 
that your services may be harnessed for the attainment of swa- 
raj, it is necessary to find out the ways and means. And I cannot 
describe to you how much it grieves me to find that, whilst the 
student world has responded so nobly, the professors and educa- 
tionists and the trustees of the great educational institutions of 
Bengal are not giving the lead they should have.^ In drawing your 
attention and their attention to this fact, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as casting any reflection upon them, or their love for the coun- 
try. I know, I am convinced, they believe that you have erred. I 
know that they believe that Mr. Das has erred in asking you not 
to seek shelter behind your conscience but to respond to the call of 
of the nation. They believe that I am grievously in error in hav- 
ing presented non-co-operation to the country, and they sincerely 
believe that I am still more grievously in error in having advised 
the students to boycott Government educational institutions. 

But in spite of all the experience that I have gone through, in 
spite of all that I have heard and read, and in spite of all the reve- 
rence that I tender^ to our elders and our leaders, I am here to con- 
fess before you that I am more than ever convinced of the correct- 
ness of the step that I have suggested to the country. I am more 
than ever convinced that if we desire to establish the swaraj of our 
choice, if we want to retrieve the lost honour of India, if we want 
to retrieve the honour of Islam which is trembling in the balance, 
it is absolutely necessary for us to tell this Government that it shall 
not receive any help from us, nor will we receive any help from a 
Government which has forfeited all confidence. I know those of 
you who are sceptics will tell me or tell yourselves that you have 
heard this kind of talk many a time from such platforms: it is true. 
But Max Muller has told us — ^he has paraphrased a Sanskrit 
proverb — ^that a truth always bears repetition until it has gone 
home, and I propose to reiterate this truth in the ears of my 
countrymen — ^to reiterate this truth before our leaders^ till it goes 
home: till they respond to it. I am here to repeat what I have 
said from so many platforms that India will not regain her lost 


^ In the Amrita Bazar Patrika report, this sentence ends thus : ^‘are not 
responding in a manner in which they might have.” 

2 “that I claim I am capable of tendering” in Amrita Bazar Patrika 
^ Amrita Bazar Patrika has “elders” here. 
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honour — ^her lost freedom — ^until India has responded to the call 
of non-co-operation. It is not possible for Indians, constituted as we 
are, to give battle to this great Government on any other terms. 

Non-co-operation is bred in the very marrow of every 
Indian, and if you want to know why the crores and millions of the 
masses have responded to the call of non-co-operation as they have 
never responded to any other call, it is not because I gave voice to 
that call. Non-co-operation is bom, is bred in them — ^it is part of 
every religion — ^it is part of Hinduism — it is part of Islam, and it is 
for that reason that, fallen though we are, helpless though we feel 
ourselves to be, non-co-operation has awakened us from this long 
sleep. Non-co-operation has given us faith, has given us courage, 
has given us hope, and strength. 

And if our educated leaders have not yet responded to the call 
of non-co-operation, let me say with all the humility that I can 
command that they are sceptics, they have not the religious fire 
of the people and the masses. They are saturated in modern civili- 
zation, or as we call it, ‘^Western civilization”. I have used the 
term “Western civilization”^. But I want you and myself this 
evening to distinguish between the two. I want to make it clear 
that I am no hater of the West. I am thankful to the West for 
many a thing I have learnt firom Western literature. But I am here 
to confess to you that I am thankful to modern civilization for 
teaching me that, if I want India to rise to its fullest height, I 
must tell my countrymen firankly that, after years and years of ex- 
perience of modern civilization, I have learnt one lesson from it, 
and that is, that we must shun it at all costs. What is that 
modern civilization? It is the worship of the material, it is the 
worship of the brute in us — ^it is unadulterated materialism, and 
modern civilization is nothing if it does not think at every step of 
the triumph of material civilization. 

And if I did not know my country, if I did not know the 
mass mind, I would also have erred, and I would also have been 
misled, even as I contend that educated India has been misled. 
You, my countrymen, know that I have lived for 20 years in the 
midst of modem activity — I have lived in a country which has 
copied everything that is modern. I have lived in a country which 
is pulsating with new life. South Afidca contains some of the bravest 
of men on the face of the earth and I have seen modern civiliza- 
tion worked by that nation at its best; and I am here to tell you, 

^ Amnta Baz^ Fearika adds ‘‘as synonymous with modem civiliza- 
tion’*. 
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the young men of Bengal, and I am here to tell my educated 
leaders, that my experience of modern civilization, worked at its 
best, told me in emphatic terms in the year 1908, ‘God save 
India from that modern curse’. This is a lesson that I have learnt 
in South Africa though it is the lesson that I have followed up 
since 1908, and which slowly but surely I have been preaching in 
season and out of season during my five years’ stay in India. And it 
was my faith in our ancient civilization — ^it was my faith in our 
simplicity — ^it was my faith in the inborn religious instincts of every 
Indian — ^be he a Hindu or be he a Mohammedan, Christian, 
Parsi or a Jew — ^it is that faith in me which has sustained me 
throughout all the dark days of scoffing, of scepticism, and of 
opposition. 

I know that opposition stares you and stares me in the face 
even today. We have just broken the ground, but it is true that 
if we are going to win this great battle that you, the people of 
Calcutta, commenced in September of last year^ we shall have to 
continue as we have begun in full faith. I am not ashamed to repeat 
before you who seem to be nurtured in modern traditions — ^who 
seem to be filled with the writing of modern writers, I am not asham- 
ed to repeat before you that this is a religious battle. I am not 
ashamed to repeat before you that this is an attempt to revolu- 
tionize the political outlook — that this is an attempt to spiritualize 
our politics. And the more we have of it, I assure you the greater 
progress we shall make towards our goal. It is because I believe 
that the mass mind of India is tired of this British rule in its pre- 
sent form that I have made bold to say that swaraj is easily attain- 
able within one year. 

Four months of this one year have already gone by, and my 
faith has never burnt as brightly as it burns tonight, as I am talk- 
ing to the young men of Bengal. You have given me greater hope, 
you have given me greater courage — you have given me greater 
strength. May God grant that Shaukat Ali and Mohamed Ali and 
I will live to erect this flag of swaraj inside this year ! But if it is 
the will of God that my ashes should be placed in the Ganges water 
before the eight months of the year are out, I shall die with 
the conviction that you will see to it that swaraj is secured before 
this year is out. 

This is not as difficult as you may imagine. The difficulty lies 
with our conviction. The difficulty lies in our believing that we 

^When a resolution about non-co-operation was passed at the special 
session of the Congress held in Calcutta 
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want to have lessons in swarjy in the Council hall. Xhe difficulty 
lies in our believing that we cannot get swaraj until we have passed 
through a sixteen years* course of education, and if we believe in 
all these things I shall be free to confess that we should require a 
century to get swaraj. But it is because I believe that we need, 
not these things, but we need faith, courage and strength, and it 
is because I believe that the masses have got all these things today 
that I believe that swaraj is attainable within this year. 

- And what does the appeal of the Congress mean? The Con- 
gress appeal means that you and I, that the whole of educated India, 
the whole of the mercantile community of India — a. mere drop in 
the ocean of the millions of people of India, the artisans and the 
agriculturists — ^have a test placed before them. And believe me 
that the Congress will isolate India and wrest swaraj from insolent 
hands and establish the flag of freedom, if possible with your assis- 
tance, even vnthout your assistance if need be. The whole of India 
is not concentrated in the educated India of today. India can sus- 
tain its hope, even if the whole of educated India were to remain 
sceptic, were to remain without hope, and frith, and courage, and 
strength. It is that frith which sustains me. But I am hoping 
that if the student world and if the students of Bengal remain true 
to their vow^, I am hoping that the professors and the trustees and 
the educationists of Beng^ and India will respond to the call and 
their winter of discontent will be turned by you into the summer 
of hope. 

I ask you, the young men of Bengal, to abide by the decision 
that you have come to — ^no matter what happens. I know that 
Mr. G. R. Das is going to remain true to his promise. He has 
already received a promise of Rs. 10,000 to be given to him now 
and [another] ten thousand as annual contribution from a great 
Beng^ 2 _ jjg Ijas received certain promises from the Marwaris — 
the domiciled Marwaris of Calcutta — and he is going to receive 
many more promises, so far as the finance is concerned, but finance 
is the least part of the difficulty. He has to find out a habitation for 
having the college located. He has to find out better professors. 
And I ask you students who have non-co-operated not to set 
before yourselves the old standard, even as this swaraj of our dream 
is not to be a base copy of what we have today. So will you please 


* “true to their conviction, true to their vow” in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
repeat 

2 Gopaldiandra Sinh, who had earlier given a lakh of rupees for 
e^al^Mtisg national schools and colleges 
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see that what you get in the shape of a new college is not to 
be a base copy of what you have today? You will not look 
to brick and mortar. You wiU not look to benches and chairs 
for inspiration, you will look to character. You will look to ster- 
ling character in your professors and in your teachers for inspira- 
tion. You win look to your own determination to give you the 
necessary impetus and necessary inspiration. And I promise you 
that you will then not be disappointed; but if you believe that 
Mr. Das is going to present you with noble buildings, if you 
believe that he is going to give every ease and luxury to which 
you have been hitherto used, you will certainly be disappointed. 

I have come this evening to present before you a newer gospel, 
a better gospel. If you are determined to attain swaraj inside of 
twelve months, if you are determined to help to attain swaraj within 
one year then I ask you to make the way of those who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the attainment of swaraj easier and clearer by 
accepting the advice that I am about to tender to you. If you 
believe that swaraj can be attained by continuing your colleges and 
schools precisely in the same manner as the institutions that you 
have left are being conducted, you are sadly mistaken. No country 
in the world has gained its liberty — ^has seen a new birth — without 
difficulties, without pain, without sacrifice. And what is sacrifice? 
The right meaning of sacrifice I learnt in my youth was that it 
meant making sacred, making holy. Non-co-operation is a process 
of purification, and if a suspension of our ordinary routine is 
necessary for the purpose of that purification, that has to be 
done. I know — ^if I know Bengal at all — ^that you will not shirk 
it and you will respond. 

Our education has been the most deficient in two things. 
Those who formed our education code n^lected the training of the 
body and the soul. You are receiving the education of the soul 
by the very fact of non-co-operation for non-co-operation is no- 
thing less and nothing more than withdrawing firom participa- 
tion in the evil that this Government is doing and continuing to do. 
And if we are withdrawing firom evil conscientiously, deliberately, 
it means that we are walking with our face towards GOd. That 
completes or begins the soul training. But seeing that our bodily 
education has been neglected, and seeing that India has become 
enslaved because India forgot the spinning-wheel, and because 
India sold herself for a mess of pottage, I am not afiraid to place 
before you, the young men of Bengal, the spinning-wheel for 
adoption. And let a training in spinning and production of as much 
yam as you can ever do constitute your main purpose and your 
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rpain training during this year of probation. Let your ordinary 
education commence after swaraj is estabKshed, but let every young 
TTiarij and every girl, of Bengal consider it to be their sacred duty 
to devote all their time and energy to spinning. I have drawn 
attention to the parallel, that presents itself before us, from the 
War. 

Those of you who know anything about what was going on in 
England will recall those days of the War^ when every boy and 
every girl had suspended their education — ordinary education — 
and were put upon such national work as was necessary for the 
purpose of the War. They were put upon simple tailoring, upon 
Tnaking badges, and that was done even here. I recall many a 
home where even little children were put to work and the Govern- 
ment looked upon my activity with sympathy, with attention and 
approval, when I presented to the youths of Kaira the opportu- 
ruty of fighting on the battle-field even though their parents 
might be against it.^ Times have changed and I am now twitted 
for askin g young men who have got heads on their shoulders and 
who have conscience in their hearts — am twitted for asking these 
young men and girls and for having the audacity to tell them that 
they should rather obey the voice of their conscience than the 
voice or commands of even their parents. But I say to the young 
men and young girls of Bengal that if your voice, the voice of 
your conscience, tells you that during this year of probation you 
should devote your energy and attention to the attainment of 
swaraj, then you will believe me when I tell you that it is impos- 
sible to arrive at a complete boycott of foreign cloth or foreign goods 
until and unless we employ every man, woman and child on spin- 
ning yam. We have spun many a yarn during all these long 
35 years on the Congress platform. Let us now spin the truest yarn 
that India wants, and let me teE you that, if you want to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, there is no other way out of the diffi- 
culty but spinning for the whole of India. And so I ask you, 
young men of Bengal, to accept the privilege that I place at your 
feet And if we can bring about a complete boycott of foreign 
cloth we sterilize the activity of the fifty-five members of the 
House of Commons that Lancashire contributes to it, we sterilize 
the activities of ambitious Japan who has her eyes fixed and set 
upon India. You will not gain your economic freedom, as the 

» Of 1914-18 

2 la June 1918 when Gkindhiji went on a recruiting campaign in Kheda 
i£steict to he^ the BritMi Government during World War I 
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Congress has told you, until India becomes self-contained so far 
as her food and clothing are concerned. We can do without all 
things but we cannot be without food and clothing. A vast country 
like India, 1,900 miles long and 1,500 miles broad, cannot possibly 
become self-contained by any other means than the means of old. 
If you want to do penance for what Bengal did and what the whole 
of India did during the East India Company’s regime, even then 
you have no other remedy — ^no other penance open to you but 
to revive those noble arts and industries and to present In^a with 
sufficient yam, so that the prices of cloth and clothing may both 
go down and so that India may not have to depend upon foreigners 
for her special needs. 

So, young men of Bengal, if you will work in order to gain swa- 
raj within one year, you will accept the advice of a man who has 
conducted a series of experiments, to whom this gospel came in the 
year 1908‘, and who has not yet been ousted from it by a hair’s 
breadth. The more I have studied the economics of India, the more 
I have listened to the mill-owners of India, the more convinced 
I have become that rmtil we introduce the spinning-wheel in every 
home of India, the economic salvation zind freedom of India is an 
impossibility. Go to any mill-owner you like, he will teU you 
that it will require fifty years if India is to become self-contained, 
so far as cloth supplies are concerned, if she has to depend upon her 
mills alone. And let me supplement the information by telling you 
that today hundreds and thousands of weavers are weaving zind 
are able to weave homespun yam, but they have to fall back i^on 
foreign yarn because mills cannot supply them. So I ask the 
young fiiends of Bengal who have left their colleges to go forward 
in hope and courage and take up this neglected training of the 
hand for at least the time that we have not attained swaraj and 
then think of anything else. 

I have suggested another thing. You and I, and every one 
of us, has neglected the trae education that we should have re- 
ceived in our national schools. It is impossible for the young 
men of Bengal, for the young men of Gujarat, for the young 
men of the Deccan, to go to the Central Provinces, to go to the 
United Provinces, to go to the Punjab and all those vast tracts 
of India which speak nothing but Hindustani, and therefore I 
ask you to leam Hindustani also in your leisure hours — ^the 
hours that you may be able to save after spinning. And if you 
will leam these things you can leam both spinning and Hindu- 


1 In South Africa 
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staid in two months. An intelligent, gentle lad, a patriotic and 
hard-working lad, I promise you, can learn both these in two 
months’ time. And then you are free to go out to your villages — 
you are free to go to every part of India but Madras, and be able 
to speak your mind to the masses. Do not consider for one moment 
that you can possibly make English a common medium of expres- 
sion between the masses. Twenty-two crores of Indians know 
Hindustani — ^they do not know any other language. And if you 
want to steal into the hearts of 22 crores of ladians, Hindu- 
stani is the only language open to you. If you will do but these 
two things, during this year, during these nine months, believe 
me, you will have, by the time you have finished, acquired courage 
and acquired stren^ which you do not possess today. I know 
thousands of students — ^black despair stares them in the face if 
they are told that they cannot get Government employ. If you 
are bent upon ending or mending this Government how do you 
propose to get Government employ? If you do not want to fall 
back upon Government, what is your English knowledge worth? 

I do not wish to underrate the literary value of the English lang- 
uage. I do not wish to underrate the vast treasures that are buried 
in the English books. I do not want to suggest to you that we 
have overrated the importance of the English language but I do 
venture to suggest to you that the English language finds very little 
place in the economy of swaraj. 

You do not need to increase the stock of English words in order 
to |[,ain swaraj and so I have suggested to the young men of Guja- 
rat that they should suspend their literary training in English 
for these nine or twelve months and devote their time and tiaeir 
leisure to learning spinning and to learning Hindustani and then 
place themselves at the disposal of India and join the National 
Service that is going to be formed. You are not going to respond 
to the great constitution that the Congress has given unless we have 
got an army of workers penetrating the seven and a half lakhs of 
villages with which India is studded, if we are going to set up a 
rival organization in every village of India, if we are going to 
have a representative of the Congress in every village of India, 
we cannot do so until and unless the young men of India res- 
pond to the Motherland. The privilege to pay is yours. The call 
today has come to the young men of Bengal and the rest of India. 
I hope — I have every confidence — ^that all the young men and all 
the young girls of India will respond to this sacred call. I promise 
before the year is out you will not have regretted the day that you 
set your heart upon these two things, and you will find at the end 
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of the chapter that what I am saying to you tonight has come 
true, that you have vindicated the honour of India, you have 
vindicated the honour of Islam, you have vindicated the honour 
of the whole nation and established swaraj. May God grant you, 
the young men and the young girls of Bengal, the necessary cou- 
rage, the necessary hope, the necessary confidence to go through the 
sacred period of purification and sacrifice. May God help you.* 

After this speech, when Gandhiji was asked specially to address a few 
words to the medical students, he, resuming, said : 

There was one thing which I had purposely neglected to 
mention. I had the thing in my mind, but as I was obliged to 
take up so much of your time as to the necessity of sp inning and 
the necessity of learning Hindustani and as to what you should 
do after having given up your colleges, I purposely omitted reference 
to the difficulty of the medical students. If they will but exercise 
their splendid faculty and imagination they will deduce from what 
I have said generally to the student world that the remarks that 
are applicable to the arts colleges and other colleges are equally 
applicable to the medical students, if possible even much more to 
the medical students than to the others. They want to heal the 
bleeding wovmds of India, they want to heal the diseases from which 
India is suffering — and I know no greater wound than has been 
inflicted upon the Punjab and I know no greater disease than the 
disease of helplessness, dependence and servility from which the 
whole of India is suffering — and if the medical students wiU be 
true to their future calling they will have no hesitation in respond- 
ing to the call. And they will have no hesitation in undertaking 
the humanitarian work of clothing the naked and of ridding India 
of her shame, degradation and helplessness. They cannot do any 
nobler work. For an Indian, no matter how noble, how learned, 
how powerful and rich he may be, there can be no nobler work 
than the work of attaining swaraj, than the work of ridding India 
of the great disease from which we have been suffering for years 
and years. And so I ask aU the medical students and all the boys 
of the colleges and aU the boys, over sixteen years, of the schools 
without a moment’s hesitation, first of all to leave their schools 
and colleges, to finish that one peremptory duty that devolves 
upon them. But it wiU always be open to you either to reject or 
to accept my advice. It will be open to you to establish new col- 
leges, new schools, new medical colleges or any thing you like. But 

* The Tomg India report ends here. The following paragraphs are from 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
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if you will accept my advice, you will understand that you will not 
have finished your work as true and brave fellows unless you dedi- 
cate all the time at your disposal for the attainment of swaraj and 
make the task easy all round. 

If there is anything that I have left out in connection with the 
medical college or any other institution and if you want a solu- 
tion about these t h i n gs firom my lips, I shall be prepared to answer 
those questions, but I must confess to you that I am tired of answer- 
ing questions, I am tired of making speeches, I am tired of mak- 
ing appeals. I would far rather wish that I became speechless 
and left you to your own resources and left you to your own con- 
science. Only today I have been answering a correspondent who 
has written to the J^avajivan asking, “If you say, if you call con- 
science above all, why do you waste so much of your time in argu- 
ing with us ? Why do you not leave us to ourselves ?” In a way the 
rebuke was well administered. But I know the fire that is bur ning 
within me. I should be untrue to you and to myself if I do not 
give it to you in the best manner that I can, and so I have been 
travelling through the length and breadth of India in order to give 
you the gospel of hope and courage that is within me. But believe 
me, could I possibly be left alone, you will find me sp inning away 
for all I am worth and poring over the pages of Hindustani books. 
I know that I can speak Hindustani, but I know my limitations 
also. And I know what handicap I am labouring under, for I am 
not so well versed in Hindustani literature as I am in English 
literature. 

And so my young fiiends, I would ask you to cast all your 
doubts, all your fear, all your scepticism, into the Bay of Bengal 
and rise with a new hope that will not be denied. 

Toung India, 2-2-1921; Amrita Bazar Patrika, 25-1-1921 


137. SPEECH AT WOMEJTS MEETING, CALCUTTA^ 

January 25, 1921 

Mr. Giandhi, in the course of his address, first compared the British Oov- 
emment to the kingdom of Ravana, in which the wicked were happy and the 
good were unhappy. The present Government was, he continued, a kingdom 
of sin. As Rama was bom to destroy Ravana’s kingdom of sin, the present 
noai-co-operation movement might serve the sami* purpose. The Miahatma 
si^gested that the mothers and daughters of India ought to take away their 

^ H^d at the residence of G. R. Das, Gandhiji himself presiding 
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sons and brothers from the Government schools and colleges where education 
meant nothing but slave mentality. 

Turning to the question of the luxury that was prevalent amongst all 
sections of the community, Mr. Gandhi asked them to give it up. The clothes 
that they were wearing were not holy. To worship one’s God and Goddess 
they must wear holy clothes. Similarly when they were engaged in a holy 
battle for the country’s cause they must wear holy clothes, clothes hand- 
woven and hand-spun. 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said that there should be a spinning-wheel in 
every home and he hoped that within two or three months every home in Ben- 
gal would have charkhas. He held out to the audience the example of the family 
of Vidyasagar^ who were spinning yam. 

Mr, Gandhi then spread his chaddar^ and wanted the ladies to part with 
what they loved most. He said he did not want money but wanted their sacri- 
fice. At this there was a general whisper amongst the audience, whereupon 
Mr. Gandhi intervened and said that he did not want anything which they 
gave after anxious deliberation, but that their gifts must be spontaneous. At 
this stage there was a shower of gifts which literally filled up the chaddar. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 28-1-1921 


138. MOTES 

Education or Excise? 

In his instructive articles^ on Primary Education in the Pim- 
jab, which we have published from time to time, Mr. D. R. 
Gupta has shown by facts and figures what a set-back education 
has received in that province since it passed into British hands. 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that the civilizing influence 
there of British satraps and British officials tended to scotch most 
educational institutions. The schools, the teachers, and the scho- 
lars have been shown ruthlessly to have suffered at the hands of 
the British admmistrator. 

But if the progress of education in the Punjab was gall and 
wormwood to the official, the advancement of liquor-traffic was 


^ Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-1901); famous Sanskrit scholar and 
social reformer of Bengal 

2 Shawl 

3 These articles by Daulat Ram Gupta appeared in the various issues 
of Toung India between December 8, 1920, and January 26, 192 !• 
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sweet as honey. The achievement of two aims was set before the 
young officer: to stifle education and to send up the excise reve- 
nue. The Punjab Excise Report for 1919-20 shows an enormous 
rise in excise revenue. An increase of 25 lakhs in the year brought 
the total revenue to nearly Rs. 130 Izikhs! The excise policy of the 
Gkjvemment has brought in its wake many baneful results to the 
people. We intend in future issues to reveal this policy as well as 
substantiate from official figures that the excise policy of the Gov- 
ernment is directed systematically to increase the drink evil. It 
will startle our readers to know that in some of the provinces better 
fecilities are provided for the consumption of liquor than for the 
promulgation of knowledge. 

Religious Impartiality 

Mr. Sita Ram, in a somewhat angry letter in reply to Mr. Foy,* 
combats his statement on the assumed religious impartiality 
of the Government and says: 

Educational institutions drawing very handsome Government grants com- 
pulsarily teach the Bible. Ecclesiastical establishments all over the 
country consume enough money out of the taxes paid by Hindus, 
Mussulmans and Parsis. 

AH this and much more can be undoubtedly cited to show that 
Government of India is certainly not above suspicion in its treat- 
ment of the different religions. 

To My Correspondents 

Whilst dealing with Mr. Sita Ram’s letter, I am tempted to say 
a word to my correspondents, both those who write to me in 
my journalistic capacity and those who write for general- advice. 
The correspondence has grown beyond my capacity to deal with 
it. I have the privilege of having several helpers but our combined 
labours are insufficient to cope with the enormous corres- 
pondence. If therefore the correspondents do not get replies, they 
■win know ffiat it is no want of -will on my part but it is a physical 
imposability to send individual replies. At the same time, every 
effort is being made to send acknowledgments. Needless to say, 
it is. impossible for me to give personal attention to every corres- 
pondent. At the same time I would like to add that correspondence 
-which is brief, to the point and clearly -written will receive eiulier 


> ’Em Gaadbiji’s comments on Fey’s letter, oide "Notes”, 12-1-1921. 
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“hind SWARAJ’’ or the “INDIAN HOME RULE’’ 

attention than long-winded letters written in an indecipherable 
hand. 

Toung India^ 26-1-1921 


139. ^^HIND SWARAf^ OR THE ^^INDIAN HOME RULK^ 

It is certainly my good fortune that this booklet^ of mine is 
receiving wide attention. The original is in Gujarati. It had a 
chequered career. It was first published in the columns of the 
Indian Opinion of South Africa. It was written in 1908^ during my 
return voyage from London to South Africa in answer to the 
Indian school of violence, and its prototype in South Africa. I 
came in contact with every known Indian anarchist in London, 
Their bravery impressed me, but I feel that their zeal was misgui- 
ded. I felt that violence was no remedy for India’s ills, and that 
her civilization required the use of a different and higher weapon 
for self-protection. The satyagraha of South Africa was still an 
infant hardly two years old. But it had developed sufficiently to 
permit me to write of it with some degree of confidence. It was 
so much appreciated that it was published as a booklet. It attrac- 
ted some attention in India. The Bombay Government prohi- 
bited^ its circulation. I replied by publishing its translation. I 
thought that it was due to my English friends that they should know 
its contents. In my opinion it is a book which can be put into the 
hands of a child. It teaches the gospel of love in the place of that 
of hate. It replaces violence with self-sacrifice. It pits soul-force 
against brute force. It has gone through several editions and I 
commend it to those who would care to read it. I withdraw nothing 
except one word of it, and that in deference to a lady friend. I have 
given the reason for the alteration in the preface to the Indian edition. 

The booklet is a severe condemnation of ‘modern civiliza- 
tion’. It was written in 1908"^. My conviction is deeper today than 
ever. I feel that if India would discard ‘modem civilization,’ she 
can only gain by doing so. 

But I would warn the reader against th ink i n g that I am today 
aiming at the swaraj described therein. I know that India is not 
ripe for it. It may seem an impertinence to say so. But such is 
my conviction. I am individually working for the self-rule pictured 

1 For a translation of Hind Swaraj, vide VoL X, pp. 6-68. 

2 & 4 An error for T909’ 

3 In March 1910 
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therein. But today my corporate activity is undoubtedly devoted 
to the attainment of parliamentary swaraj in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of India. I am not aiming at destroying rail- 
ways or hospitals, though I would certainly welcome their natural 
destruction. Neither railways nor hospitals are a test of a high and 
pure civilization. At best they are a necessary evil. Neither adds 
one inch to the moral stature of a nation. Nor am I aiming 
at a permanent destruction of law courts, much as I regard it as a 
‘consummation devoutly to be wished for’. Still less am I trying 
to destroy all machinery and mills. It requires a higher simplicity 
and renunciation than the people are today prepared for. 

The only part of the progranmae which is now being carried 
out in its entirety is that of non-violence. But I regret to have to 
confess that even that is not being carried out in the spirit of the 
book. If it were, India would establish swaraj in a day. If India 
adopted the doctrine of love as an active part of her religion and 
introduced it in her politics, swaraj would descend upon India from 
heaven. But I am painfully aware that that event is far off as yet. 

I offer these comments because I observe that much is 
being quoted from the booklet to discredit the present movement.* 
I have even seen writings suggesting that I am playing a deep 
game, that I am using the present turmoil to foist my fads on 
India, and am making religious experiments at India’s ex- 
pense. I can only answer that satyagraha is made of sterner stuff. 
There is nothing reserved and nothing secret in it. A portion of the 
whole theory of life described in HiriZ Swaraj is undoubtedly being 
carried into practice. There is no danger attendant upon the 
whole of it being practised. But it is not right to scare away 
people by reproducing from my writings passages that are irrele- 
vant to the issues before the country. 

Toung India, 26-1-1921 


1 Foresampk^ the comments of Lord Ronaldshay; vidt “Notes”, 8-12-1920. 



140. LETTER TO LEVETUS 


148, Russa Road, 
[Calcutta,] 
January 26, 1921 

DEAR MR. LEVETUS, 

With reference to your inquiry about the interpretation of 
the resolution* of the Congress regarding the exchange policy of the 
Government, in my opinion no one is entitled to seek shelter under 
it for repudiating obligations incurred by him. It undoubtedly 
advises merchants, etc., that they will be justified for reasons stated 
in the preamble of the resolution in refusing to complete contracts at 
the present rate of exchange. But this cannot possibly enable those 
who failed to meet bills at maturity to refuse to discharge them 
in the usual manner. You said to me that the resolution was a 
departure from the moral principles imderlying the policy of 
non-co-operation. I have told you that in my opinion there is 
no moral lapse if the preamble represents a correct statement of 
facts. You observe that the Congress has instructed the All- 
India Congress Committee to appoint a committee to give efiect 
to the resolution. I would advise you to prepare a case for the 
Committee and I assume that if the preamble can be successfully 
attacked or the resolution be otherwise proved to be morally wrong, 
the Committee will give due effect to the argument. 

Tours sincerely. 

From a photostat : S.N. 7442 


141. SPEECH AT MERCHANTS^ MEETING, CALCUTTA 

January 26, 1921 

BROTHERS, 

You all know that I speak seated on a chair and I feel asham- 
ed on that account. I hope that I may not ever sit on a chair, but 
I am helpless. As I want to win swaraj in nine months so I do 
not want these.* My brothers give me much trouble when I 

* Passed in December 1920 at the annual session held in Nagpur 

* Gandhiji presuroably refers to the shouting by the audience. 
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come through streets.* I see that they love me much but I want 
to dissuade them from that if I can. Outside this hall so many 
have assembled that no business can go on because of that. I lost 
half an hour. The reason is that the organization has not been 
a good one. That ought not to be so. When it is known that 
many men will gather, provision will have to he made for that 
also. Work must not suffer and passages ought not to be 
blocked and tram-cars ought not to be stopped. Our people’s rimp 
ought not to be wasted. There are a thousand people inside and 
another thousand outside. Two thousand hours of people’s time 
have here been wasted. I want that Hindi and Urdu papers should 
also publish that touching the feet is bad and my request is that 
people should not do it. I am greatly disturbed with noise. I am 
far from well and cannot tolerate the sound [of] “Vande Mataravi\ 
**Meihctin(i Gandhi hi jaV^ — these shouts are of no avail unless 
they voice forth our true feeling. What I mean to say is that men do 
not translate into action what they utter. I also have become a 
Kshattiya giving up my Bania dharma^. Had I not been a Ksha- 
triya I would have demonstrated my feeling by weeping. Cer- 
tainly I am not thirsting after the touching of my feet by you. When 
I shall want it I will pleunly let you know my feelings and that 
will be when my object will be attained. I consider myself com- 
promised in dignity; otherwise swaraj will be attained in nine 
months. Let all of you combine and lend a helping hand. There 
is no necessity for shouting '^Vcmde Mataram”, ''Hindu Mussul- 
man hi jai", "Alla-ko-Akbar”. What I propose to do I shall accom- 
plish certainly. I must attain swaraj. If thirty crores of people 
say that they are not with me, yet I shall do my work and win swa- 
raj but I do not like shouting. In the matter of shouts and noise 
I am like a weak lamb. Also, prostration at the feet is not good. 
Bow to all with your hands folded. No one is worthy of being 
touched at the feet, especially in this Kaliyuga. The times arc 
changed. If you wish to accomplish the work of 30 crores of men, 
then come out with your money. Try to have money and ask me 
to give an account for the same. Appoint some one treasurer. If 
you know that you yourselves cannot attain swaraj, then help me 
with money. 


* The crowd in front of the house in which the meeting was held was so 
grea.t that G^ndhiji could only enter through a back-door nearly .three quarters 
of an hwir after his arrival. , 

^Traditwaal duties of a 
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If you do not help with money, swaraj will be diffic ult but 
not impossible to attain. If the students of India do not help me, 
it does not matter. If the pleaders do not help, it does not 
matter. If moneyed men do not help with money, that also does 
not matter. The attainment of swaraj depends on the workers and 
the agriculturists. I belong to the same profession as yourselves 
by birth and was a merchant myself by profession. I was a lawyer 
and earned money thereby. I am a student also and I think that 
I am a good student too. If you have power, if you have strength 
in you, if you want to govern India, then make sacrifices. Sacri- 
fice yourselves, your children and your parents, everything in your 
life. Swaraj depends upon the agriculturists. If they do not help, 
then swaraj cannot be attained. If they co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment, then all your virtues will not help in winning" swaraj. If 
25 crores of people turn out to be undutiful, swaraj cannot be at- 
tained. Now as to our Marwari brothers, the President has just 
said that the rich have not turned up for today’s meeting. This 
pains me much. But there is reason for it. They have been brought 
up under this Government and they have made their piles under its 
protection. They have earned their money with their co-operation. 
So they are afiraid of it. The English people make money through 
the co-operation of Indians. This truth is not realized by my Mar- 
wari brethren. I do not ask you to give up trade, but I ask you to 
carry on honest business and not indulge in untruth. You may 
say that if you do not resort to untruth, then you will become 
fakirs. I think it is better to be fakirs and in that case I do not want 
any money firom you. You should not give up trade of foreign 
goods and as to your trade of foreign cloths, that should certainly 
be shunned. Those who fear God, they cannot but do the work of 
God. God has given you riches and these riches help you to deco- 
rate your bodies. With these riches you wear malmaU puggrees. I ask 
you to be fearless and wear khaddax puggrees, and give up all con- 
nection with mills even in the matter of agencies. I asked* my son 
to give up this business as it is not swadeshi work and to deal in 
khaddar. He answered: ‘‘Father, khaddar business does not go 
on. Much of it is lying in stock.” Elhaddar, garha^ khadi — ^what- 
ever you call it, such beautiful stuff cannot be foimd. My brothers 
and sisters all use it and the labourers who are my brothers pre- 
pare it. The exploitations which the mill-owners are making are 
very unjust. When the price of cotton is Rs. 9, how is it that the 
price of the yarn is Rs. 34? I know that there is very little profit 


^ Muslin 
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in khaddar business. The cause of this is the mill-owners who in- 
crease the price of the yam. We have to clothe the shoemakers 
and the sweepers. If there be any Yaishnava in the meeting, he 
will say that the remnants of his dish and dirty, worn-out clothes 
will suffice. But I remember them in the morning and consider 
to be equal to me. If you wear khaddar after leaving mill cloth, 
then its price will go up. 

If you go to Janakpuri, Orissa, you will see the condition of 
the poor very very miserable. Satu may be had for food, but not 
ghee. When I was travelling third class — as you of course do not 
— ^then I used to see in dharmsalas that one man took out a 
handful of satu from his baggaige, a little of salt and red pepper 
— ^and with these mixed with water, he had his meal. I have turned 
a Kshatriya and not a drop of water came to my eyes. In this 
country of Aimapurna*, ghee is not available. In Ghamparan, 
people are dying of starvation. There is one remedy for all these 
and that is the charkha. If all women and girls spin yarn, then 
they will be able to feed themselves as the price of khaddar will 
look up then. If swaraj is attained then maimed also will be 
manufactured. I myself am a good workman and I can work it 
but I say that you have got to make thread from No. 7 to 20 and 
that will be used in making saris and pathis^. No. 80 thread has 
been used in making your puggrees. It is foreign and it is irreligion. 
The Marwaris have given up their religion. Give up your foreign 
trade, not all immediately, but of piece-goods only, clear your 
house of foreign cloths and ask your mothers and wives to throw 
them out and not to wear them again. This will not cause you 
any loss. Send all these to South Africa and sell them there. They 
will be in demand there, as there are no spinning machines there. 
India rested on the dharma of faithful wives. Mussulman women 
do much work on charkhas. 

If you wish to save cows, then save Khilafat. Millionaires 
speak of stopping cow-killing but co-operate with the English. 
Oppressive Englishmen drink the blood of cows. Agency of Eng- 
lish goods is irreligious. It is said against the Mussulmans that 
they kill cows. But I say that what is slaughtered in Bandra^ 
in five years cannot be done in 25 years by 7 crores of Mussul- 
mans. I rq>eat to you some conunonplace things. It is about 
Ghamparan. I narrated the matter to a Marwari and he burst 


* Dturga, cottsort <£ Siva, worshipped as the ghrer of plenty 
^ Pieces of doth used as veik 

^ A suburb of Bombay where a big slaughter-house is situated 
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into tears, I did not shed any tears. I drew his attention to the 
condition of a bullock drawing a cart. You worship cows, and are 
you justified in killing bullocks? See the condition of dairy 
farms. The cows give milk, the buffaloes also give milk. Milk is 
drawn in such quantities from their udders that blood comes out. 
And we drink it. If you truly wish to save cows, then go to the 
help of Khilafat. The Mussulmans are not ungrateful but you 
should not ask them to save co\^^ first before you can help their 
Khilafat. Don’t do so — this is no matter for bargain. Die for your 
brothers, adopt and claim that you are a Bfindu. As a Hindu, 
you should not turn out to be cowards, but be bold in your con- 
duct. 

If you have piece-goods lying in stock sell them or burn them 
and promise that you will never purchase them or wear them. 
Make the weaver understand that foreign yarns should not be used. 
Ask them to despatch the goods which they have in stock and not 
to use yarn above No. 20 and use cloths made with them. I 
want three things. The first thing is; save me. Do not worry 
Gandhi, do not give him trouble and cry ^^Gandhi ki jaV\ and 
consider it as The second thing is: money is needed. Give 

as much as you can afford, and do as much as you can. Today the 
dealers in seeds have given me Rs. 10,000 and promised to give 
more by raising fresh subscriptions. I want that whatever you 
give, you should give with humility and generosity. As I pray to 
-•God, so I pray to you. Kindle your religious sense and your 
patriotic feelings. The third thing is this: be pure, be patriotic, 
be devoted to the cause of swaraj and Khilafat. Khilafat is the 
Kamadhenu. Use pure swadeshi things in your household. This alone 
will do you good. 60 crores of rupees go out of the country. Save 
them and win swaraj in 9 mon^. Brothers, you have listened 
to me with such love and attention that I am very pleased with 
you. But I do not want blind, mad love for me. I want the 
conscious love of India, With such love for me, I shall be able to 
free India. Again I ask you to remember my words and pray to 
Grod that He may give you and me power to win swaraj and bless 
you. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 30-1-1921; The HindUy 1-2-1921 


^ A life of voluntary poverty 
2 A thing to be shunned 
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The Congress resolution* has been accepted as a method of 
self-purification and a form oiyajna. If non-co-operation does not 
mean that, it would certainly be a sin. As there can be no co-opera- 
tion between virtue and sin, between darkness and light, so there 
can be none between the people and a government opposed to 
their interests; by means of non-co-operation, we are proving that 
even the most wicked policy cannot survive if the people do not 
tolerate it, refuse to be a party to it. 

Foreign cloth can be sold in India because we are attracted 
by it; the Government can establish control over us by bribing 
us with titles because we feel tempted by them; we are infatuated 
with degrees and, therefore, the Government, by controlling our 
education, tells us that we have not the strength to be firee even in 
regard to education; because we continue to submit to the orders 
of despotic officers, such officers still rule in the Punjab; the Gov- 
ernment earns crores out of liquor simply because we drink it; 
the Government’s courts function because we quarrel among our- 
selves. This means, in effect, that our share in the sins of the 
Government is not a small one. When public opinion has become 
pure and the people have decided to get rid of their sins, that very 
day the Government will lose its crown. It is we who have been 
supporting it. It is not by their own strength that a hundred 
thousand Englishmen rule over thirty crores. Large numbers 
firom among us have been, consciously or unconsciously, helping 
those one himdred thousand in every possible way and crores of 
us tolerate this situation. The Government means those who are 
running the administration with our help. When we have with- 
drawn our help, there will be no Government worth the name. 

We believe the Government to be a sinful, a Satanic one. If 
we desist firom our sins, the Government will drop off like dead 
leaves, or will repent and be purified. 

Through what sins, then, are we supporting the Government? 
We have considered the question in relation to schools, courts, 
titles and legislatures. Really speaking, these things are not sinful 
in themselves. They are merely signs of a sinful state of affairs. 
If the Government is a beneficent one, we may receive our educa- 
tion firom it, obtain justice through it and accept honours firom 

* Oh noa-co-operation; vidi Appendix I. 
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it. By renouncing these things, we are obliged to leave off our 
sinful habits. 

So the heart of the matter is giving up our sinful ways. If the 
people drink liquor, indulge in gambling, commit thefts, are guilty 
of adultery and envy one another, non-co-operation cannot go 
on, for the Government maintains its rule by taking advantage of 
those evil habits. 

The drink habit is one of no little danger. If we get rid of 
that'habit, the people can save crores of rupees, and many wicked 
things will cease. I believe that the element of cruelty we find in 
British policy would not be there if the British did not drink. A 
man will never lose all sense unless he habitually drinks. How- 
ever small the quantity of liquor taken, it cannot but have an in- 
toxicating effect, one’s reason is bound to be clouded in conse- 
quence, be it ever so little, and in such a state the conscience cer- 
tainly becomes weak. Therefore, we who have set out to cultivate 
and teach sacrifice, must firee the people from the habit of drink- 
ing liquor. There can be no resolution to appeal to habitual drink- 
ers, because there are not many such people taking part in pubKc 
life. But it is certainly necessary to pay attention to that matter. 
Great efforts were made at many places to induce people to give up 
the tea habit. In the measure that it remained firee from violence, 
it was a praiseworthy movement. We do not wish to use violence 
to force anyone to leave the drink habit; but we should try to 
make people give it up through moral pressure and by persuasion. 
Some of us should go to the liquor-vendors in our respective cities 
and plead with them, request them to take up some other trade, and 
also work through the communities to which the drink addicts may 
belong. This is difficult work but nothing is diflScult for public 
opinion to bring about. When public opinion ceases to tolerate 
drinking, it will stop in a moment. At present we do not bother 
about our neighbour. To become one people means that the 
thirty crores must become one family. To be one nation means 
believing that, when a single Indian dies of starvation, all of us are 
dying of it and acting accordingly. The best way of doing this is 
for every person to take xmder his charge the people in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood; that is to say, start serving them. If we work 
along this line, we can abolish every distillery in no time. The 
reader need not concern himself when the whole of India will give 
up liquor. If he takes care of his own village in that regard, he 
will have discharged his duty folly* What is true of liquor is also 
true of tobacco. We do not deprecate tobacco so much because 
its evil effects are not obvious. It is an addiction like opium. It 
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makes one forget one’s suiFering, but the addiction is so wasteful 
of money that it must be cast off. Even if people resolved to 
refrain from this habit till we get swaraj, a great deal of money 
could be saved thereby and put to other good uses. 

What should I say about licentiousness? In comparison with 
this, I would not think of drinking, smoking, etc., as sins. A drun- 
kard degrades only himself, a- debauchee drags many others with 
him. Who can ever keep count of the hypocrisy, the felsehoods, 
the quarrels and the diseases bom of this vice? There are few 
sins equsd to that of casting an evil eye on another’s wife and yet it 
is a sin that is not rare. There is no easy way, either, to save 
oneself and others from it. Speaking for myself, I have not been 
able to find a universally effective way of saving the people from this 
sin. Who should reason with the prostitutes, and who should en- 
treat their customers? What associations can be established for this 
purpose? I am holding on to this faith only that those at any rate 
who are taking part in the national movement will resolutely free 
themselves from that sin and that, as the awakening among the 
people grows, others will also free themselves from this vice. It is 
a vice which has weakened and impoverished the people and 
made them cowardly. Why is it that the people of the West, 
who are no less guilty of this vice, are not cowardly, it wiU be ask- 
ed. I have pointed out time and again that there is no manliness 
in possessing the strength to kill. It is my firm belief that this 
strength which has been cultivated by the people of the West 
stems from their addiction to liquor and their indulgence in pas- 
sion. There are other reasons also but these are among the chief 
ones. To call the people of the West manly is an exaggeration. 

Yes, it is true that those people are less afraid of death than 
we are* but so are the communities which live by robbery. We 
may regard the people of the West as brave to the extent to 
which we regard these communities as brave. The very compa- 
rison with the West should be regarded as out of place. Everyone 
should realize that we shall not succeed in establishing dharma- 
rax^ in In^ by imitating the West. The self-control practised in 
the West is based on expediency — on policy. In the East, self- 
control is an end in itself It is not the teaching of religion that 
one should teU the truth because it is profitable to do so. All reli- 
gions have proclaimed their belief that truth is God Himself. One 
gets exercise through namaz,^ but no Muslim offers namaz for 
exercise; they all do so only as a rel^ous duty. Therefore, if 

t During the namaz, the Muslini prayer, one has frequently to bend for- 
■vazd on oiie’s knees. 
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we wish to liberate India by non-co-operation, we shall have to 
realize the importance of self-purification and shall have to get 
rid of our infatuation for the West. We shall win swaraj only by 
giving up Western ways. I consider it impossible to win it by 
our adopting these ways. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 27-1-1921 


143. A MOTE 

Descendants of “Rishis”' 

I am not out of my senses in publishing this article. It was 
written after two days’ experience and is probably the result of 
momentary enthusiasm. But personally I think that the status 
which the author has given to the spinning-wheel is deserved and 
so, publishing it, I flatter myself. The exaggerated picture of the 
Ashram which it may have given is published in order that it may 
serve as an ideal for the Ashram inmates to follow. It will serve 
to make them feel ashamed whenever they fail to live up to the 
ideal. The name tapovan was actually suggested by a fiiend. Even 
today I regard it as unsuitable. I would be satisfied if scrupulous 
regard for truth was maintained in the Ashram, and it is my 
unshakable faith that the country, too, would be satisfied. The 
Ashram can, therefore, adopt the name of Satyagraha Ashram 
alone and no other. » 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivm, 27-1-1921 


144. SPEECH AT OPENING OF TILAK NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, CALCUTTA 


January 27, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi then addressed the meeting. At the outset he wished the 
school success. He next spoke about the wrongs done to the Punjab and to 
the Khilafat. He dwelt at length on the efficacy of the charkha and said 
that the authorities would see that special stress was laid on spinning so that 

1 The comments were appended to an article with this title written by one 
who called himself a brother of these descendants. After a day’s visit to the 
Ashram, he described it in glowing terms and spoke of it as a tapovan, or a 
forest retreat where the inmates lived a life of austerity and spiritual discipline. 
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the boys might be well trained in this art. He suggested that instruction should 
be given both in Devanagri and Urdu to both the Hindu and Mussulman 
boys. Addressing the students Mr. Gandhi asked them to follow his advice 
and assured them that if they did so swaraj would be attained very soon. 

Amrita Bazctr Patrika, 28-1-1921 


145. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


Calcutta, 
January 29 \_192I\^ 

MY DEAREST CHARLIE, 

You have inundated me with love-letters and I have neglec- 
ted you. But you have been ever in my thoughts and prayer. You 
had no business to get ill.^ You had therefore be better up and 
‘doing’. And yet on your sick-bed you have been doing so much.3 
For I see more and more that praying is doing and that silence 
is the best speech and often the best argument. And that is my 
answer to your anxiety about the untouchables. 

1 look at the problem as an Indian and a Hindu, you as an 
Englishman and a Christian. You look at it with the eye of an 
observer, I as an affected and afflicted party. You can be patient, 
and I cannot. Or you as a disinterested reformer can afford to be 
impatient whereas I as a sinner must be patient if I would get rid 
of the sin. I may talk glibly of the Englishman’s sin in Jallianwala. 
But as a Hindu, I may not talk about the sin of Hinduism against 
the untouchables. I have to deal with the Hindu Dyers. I must 
act and have ever acted. You act, you do not speak, when you feel 
most. Not knowing Gujarati, you do not know how furiously the 
question is raging in Gujarat. Do you know that I have purposely 
juiopted a pariah girl? There is today at the Ashram a pariah femily 
living again! You are doing an injustice to me in even allowing 
yourself to think that for a single moment I may be subordinating 
the question to any other. But I need not give addresses or write 
in English upon it. Most of those who form my audience are not 

* The contents suggest that the letter was written in 1921 and in that year 
Gandhiji was in Calcutta on January 29. 

2 In January 1921 Andrews had a severe attack of influenza. 

* After visiting the emigrants who had returned from Fiji and were strand- 
ed near the Ca^tta docks, Andrews kept to his bed but dictated 35 letters, tele- 
grams and articles in one day. 
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hostile to the 'pariahs’. I had the least difficiilty about carrying 
the proposition about them in the Congress.^ 

Moreover I cannot talk about things I do not know. The 
J^amsudra?- question in Bengal I know only superficially. It is perhaps 
not one of untouchability but of the zemindar against the serf. 

I am dealing with the 'sin’ itself. I am attacking the sacerdotalism 
of Hinduism, That Hindus consider it a 'sin’ to touch a portion of 
human beings because they are born in a particular environment! 

I am engaged as a Hindu in showing that it is not a sin and that it is 
sin to consider that touch a sin. It is a bigger problem than that of 
gaining Indian independence but I can tackle it better if I gain - 
the latter on the way. It is not impossible that India may free 
herself from English domination before India has become free of 
the curse of untouchability. Freedom from English domination 
is one of the essentials of swaraj and the absence of it is blocking 
the way to all progress. Do you know that today those who are 
opposing me in Gujarat are actually supporting the Govern- 
ment and the latter are playing them against me? 

' I began to think about you and the question at 2 a.m. Not 
being able to sleep I began to write to you at 4 a.m. I have 
not written all I want to say on the question. This is no apology. 

I have not been able to dear the point for you as it is clear to me. 
What you have written in your letter about students is right. You 
are thinking as an Englishman. I must not keep one thing from 
you. The Gujarati is endeavouring to weaken my position on the 
question by saying that I have been influenced hy you in this 
matter, meaning thereby that I am not speaking as a Hindu but 
as one having been spoiled by being under your Christian influence. 
This is all rotten I know. I began this work in S[outh] A[fidca] 
— ^before I ever heard of you and I was conscious of the sin of 
untouchability before I came under other Christian influences in 
S[outh] A[frica]. The truth came to me when I was yet a child. 

I used to laugh at my dear mother for making us bathe if we 
brothers touched any pariah. It was in 1897 that I was prepared 
in Durban to turn Mrs. Gandhi away from the house because 
she would not treat on a footing of equality Lawrence who she 
knew belonged to the pariah class and whom I had invited to 
stay with me. It has been a passion of my life to serve the un- 
touchables because I have felt that I could not remain a Hindu 
if it was true that untouchability was a part of Hinduism. 

^ The annual session of the Ck>ngress held at Nagpur in December 1920 
had passed a resolution on the removal of untouchability among the Hindus. 

2 One of the depressed classes in Bengal 
XIX-19 
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I have only told you half the truth. I feel as keenly about 
the Kalighat^ as I do about the untouchables. Whenever I am in 
Calcutta the thought of the goats being sacrificed haunts me and 
makes me uneasy. I asked Harilal^ not to settle in Calcutta on 
that account. The pariah can voice his own grief. He can peti- 
tion. He can even rise against Hindus. But the poor dumb 
goats? I sometimes writhe in agony when I think of it. But 
I do not speak or write about it. All the same I am qualifying 
myself for the service of these fellow creatures of mine who are 
slaughtered in the name of my faith. I may not finish the work 
in this incarnation. I shall be born again to finish that work or 
someone who has realized my agony will finish it. The point 
is, the Hindu way is difierent firom the modern way. It is the 
way of tapasja. You will notice the use of the word 'modern’. 
For I do believe that the Christian way is not difierent from the 
Hindu. I am still not satisfied that I have told you all that is 
just now rising to my pencil. But I dare say I have said suffi- 
cient for you to understand. Only please do not take this letter 
to be a complaint if it is not to be taken as an apology. 

Your reply to Sir William Vincent^ is perfect. 

I know you will let Dr. Ghimandas go, if he wishes to. What 
is wanted is for Shantiniketan to come out boldly for non-co-opera- 
tion in the religious sense. My fear is that Gurudev^^ has not 
yet realized the absolute truth and the necessity of it. 

I am likely to leave here on the 4th instant on my way to 
Delhi. I am in Benares on the 9th. I am sending a personal 
note too, to Corbett^. 

With deep love, 

Tours, 

Mohan 

From a photostat ; G.N. 958 


* In Calcutta near the temple of the goddess Kali. It was then the 
I»ractice to sacrifice goats there to propitiate the goddess. 

2 Gandhiji’s eldest son 

3 Member, Viceroy’s Executive Gotmcil 

4 Rabindranath Tagore. The term literally means godly preceptor. 

® G. L. Corbett; member of the Asiatic Inquiry Commission appointed by 
the Government of South Africa in 1920 



146. LETTER TO LALCHAND 


Jcamary 29, 1921 

MY DEAR LADCHAND, 

I have read the letter &om East Africa. I believe that you 
will not shine as an editor. You may shine in the absence of 
any light whatever. But you have not reached the minimum 
standard. You have neither the style nor the accuracy of know- 
ledge.* The style really comes from knowledge. You wiU there- 
fore be unable to give our people the lead they need in East 
Africa. But you must be guided not by me but by your inner 
voice. 

Anyway, I am seriously thinking of putting someone else in 
editorial charge. I value you as manager, not as editor. I am 
in constant dread. I do not know what you have said on caste. 
Joseph has frightened me. You ought not to have written at all 
on that thorny topic. You should have waited for me. You see 
that I am in no hurry to air my views on the questions though 
thereby I am exposing myself [to] being misundertsood. I must 
have leisure for the task. 

I have seen a report of the Nagpur Congress speech. It con- 
tains glarin g errors. Your weak English disables you even for the 
work of touching up things. If you reproduce my speeches they 
should be touched up. What therefore, I require, is a better 
scholar and more informed man than you are in order to make 
me feel easy about Young India. You must therefore be prepared 
to vacate the chair at any moment. If you will remain as man- 
ager, I would like to keep you. But in that event I woiild 
expect you to be absorbed in that work and organize it in the 
most thorough manner possible. 

I woxdd like you not to take this letter amiss, but believe 
that it is best for the cause. Young India ought to rise higher 
than where it stands today in its editorial get up and for that 
purp(se an abler assistant is a necesaty of the case. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M.K.G. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai^s Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


* Vido ^‘Letter to G. F. Andrews”, January 19, 1921. 



147. LETTER TO FRIEND IN BURMA^ 


January 29, 1921 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I know I owe you many apologies, for I have not personally 
attended to so many of your letters. But you know my diflS- 
culties. I have, however, been sending you replies through 
Mahadeo Desai or another Desai who has also been kindly help- 
ing me. 

You do not now want me to deal with the difficulties you 
raised in your previous letters. If you have any doubt still left, 
I promise to give you fullest satisfaction about the utmost cor- 
rectness of my ruling to Mr. Jinnah about Swaraj Sabha^. Did 
you ever see my reply^ to his letter? 

Do you also know that all the Commissioners^ have at least 
fulfilled their obligations. For Mr. Jayakar also has suspended 
his practice. 

And now for the education question there. We have such 
an awakening here all round that really it is not possible to spare 
anyone of those you name. My advice to the Burmese is that 
they must revert to the old system with a new spirit. They need 
not at the present moment think of Western education. If there 
is any tradition there about hand-spinning it should be revived or 
you should find put the Burmese supplementary industry to agri- 
culture and revive that lost industry pending full swaraj. Let 
the students understand that swaraj is not to be obtained by 
learning but by an exhibition in their own lives of the qualities 
necessary for ^ swaraj, viz., openness, truthfulness, courage, cohesion, 
fellowship and self-sacrifice. If Aey have these qualities, they 
must take them to their villages and spread them. They must 
teach the villagers that the English are not here for the benefit 
of the Bu rm a n but for their material end. They must therefore 
suspend their literary training till they have fireed themselves from 
foreign domination. If I came there, that is how I should talk 


* The addressee’s name is not known. 

2 Formerly known as the Home Rule League 

3 Vide VoL XVIII, pp. 370-2. 

* Appointed by the Punjab Sub-committee of the Indian National Con- 
fgKSi to report on the Punjab disorders? vide Vol. XVII, k>. 114-292. 
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to them. They must unlearn the infatuation of the English lan- 
guage. Today it is positively a hindrance to national growth. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


148. SPEECH TO POST-GRADUATE AND LAW 
STUDENTS, CALCUTTA 


January 29, 1921 

I shall tell you that the only excuse I could offer for being 
so horribly late is this pile containing money and jewellery which 
your Marwari sisters have given for your sake. I had the pleasure 
and privilege of addressing them just now and the response that 
they made — the so-called uncultxired ladies of Marwar — ^was a 
magnificent response. I do not believe there is anything under 
Rs. 10,000 worth of jewellery and cash in that pile. I know you 
will be pleased to hear firom me that more is to be expected from 
our sisters this very afternoon. Do you, therefore, wonder if you 
find me saying in season and out of season that I do expect swaraj 
within one year? If the response in money, in men and in every 
respect continues as it has begun, the most confirmed sceptic will 
be converted to the view that I venture to hold, and I ask all the 
post-graduate students who have gathered here to listen to your 
leaders, to respond to the resolution^ of the Congress, nay more, 
to respond to the voice of your own conscience. If you are satis- 
fied that we cannot live under this Government with any degree 
of self-respect, if you are satisfied that this Government has trodden 
imderfbot the most sacred sentiments, that it has disregarded 
some of the inestimable privileges which we hold dear, you will 
come to the same conclusion that the Congress has come to: that 
association with that Government is a crime, is a sin, and if you 
endorse that view, it is impossible for us to receive any instruc- 
tion at the hands of or under the influence of a Government 
such as ours. The Duke of Connaught came to Calcutta yester- 
day and you saw what the great citizens of Calcutta had to say 
about his visit. They carried out a complete hartal. Do you 
suppose that for a man like me, who has always tendered the 
heartiest and voluntary co-operation to this Government for a 
period of nearly 30 years — do you suppose that it was a matter 
of pleasure to me that I should associate myself heartily and 

^ On non-co-operation, passed at the Congress Session at Nagpur in 
December 1920 
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entirely with a complete boycott of his visit? It was not a pleasure 
to me. At the same time I felt it to be my duty not only to 
associate myself with it but to propagate the idea that to extend 
any welcome to any representative of the Sovereign would be a 
mistake, would be a crime, would be inconsistent with our self- 
respect, and that is the view I hold even up to the present 
moment. The Duke of Connaught has come not to wipe your 
and my tears. He has come not to wipe away the insult that 
has been hurled against Islam and the seven crores of Moham- 
medans of India. He has come not to heal the wounds of the 
Punjab, but he has come to sustain the power which has been 
so horribly abused. He has come to add prestige to an institution 
which we consider to be corrupt at its very source and, there- 
fore, it became our duty to boycott that visit, and our duty not 
to receive any instruction under the influence of that Government. 
And I therefore suggest to you, post-graduate students of Cal- 
cutta, that you would far rather postpone your further literary 
progress and throw in your lot with the millions of your country- 
men and gain swaraj inside of one year. If you feel that by con- 
tinuing your post-graduate studies under the influence of this 
Government you can advance by one single minute the establish- 
ment of swaraj on this great soil, I have no word to say. But 
if you are convinced, as I am convinced, that continuation of our 
studies under the aegis of this Government can only retard our 
progress towards the goal, you will not take one single minute 
before retiring firom these studies. 

I want you to face this question boldly and fairly. You are 
not called upon to withdraw because the system of education is 
rotten, rotten though it imdoubtedly is. You are called upon to 
suspend your studies, to withdraw from these institutions because 
they are under the aegis of this Government which you and I 
want to destroy, if we cannot mend it. And if you approach the 
question with that view, you will not ask any further question as 
to your future. Your future is safe and insured immediately 
you come out of these institutions in order to advance the cause of 
swaraj. Your future rests not on these institutions but on your- 
selves. That is the lesson which the Congress resolution teaches 
you and teaches me. Hitherto for a period of 35 years all our 
resolutions have been addressed to the Government. The Con- 
gress has altered its course. The Congress has asked the nation 
to become introspective. The Congress has turned this search- 
^it inward. The Congress addresses its resolution now not to the 
Government but to the nation. Its prayer is addressed to you, 
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the Student world of Calcutta, and to me, an old man passed the 
stage of youth. The Congress addresses its resolution and its pra- 
yers to the uncultured men of India, the people living on the fields 
of India, to the artisans, and to all those whom we consider to 
be the illiterate masses of India. And the question that rises be- 
fore you this afternoon is : what are you, the post-graduate students, 
going to do? What part are you going to play in this great up- 
heaval? Are you going to be mere witnesses or are you going to 
be actors? Are you going to throw yourselves in the thick of the 
fight and claim the laurels of victory? I hope that your decision 
will be sound, swift and certain, and after having come upon that 
decision I hope that there will be no shrinking back. And I ask 
the students who are gathered in this theatre^ to burn their books 
and not to seek at the present moment a literary career. I ask 
you to work as hewers of wood and drawers of water for the sake 
of swaraj. I, therefore, ask every one of you students to take to 
the spinning-wheel, and you will find the message of the spin- 
ning-wheel to be true. 

The message of the spinning-wheel is that '^he who takes me, 
he who turns me, brings swaraj within a measurable distance.’^ The 
message of the spinning-wheel is that ‘‘every man, woman or child 
of India will turn me for one year or eight months, and I shall 
present, in turn, swaraj.” And I ask you to take that message 
firom that wheel which costs no more than Rs. 6 or Rs. 8. Mr. 
Das was telling me only the other day that there is a Bengali 
song about the spinning-wheel and the song runs somewhat thus : 
that the spinning-wheel gives you all, that the spinning-wheel is 
the cow of plenty; and I assure you that if you ask those who 
have taken to the spinning-wheel they will tell you, “Yes, the 
spinning-wheel is the Kamadhenu for ourselves.” 

The women who surrounded me this afternoon asked me to 
give them a message. As I went round them asking for dona- 
tions for your sake, they asked me for a message and my imhesi- 
tating message was : “Take up the spinning-wheel. Purify your- 
selves, sacrifice yourselves for the sake of the country,” and that 
is my humble message to you also. Purify yourselves by with- 
drawing yourselves from slave-owning institutions and take up the 
spinning-wheel and, if you will do that, I promise you swaraj 
within one year. 

Amrifa Bazar Patrika^ 30-1-1921 


^ The Star Theatre where this meeting was held 



149. MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT, PUNJAB STUDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE^ 


January 30, 1921 

Please convey to the Punjab students our great expectation of 
an enthusiastic and unanimous response to the country’s appeal 
for immediate withdrawal,^ the only response consistent with 
honour and dignity of the outraged Punjab and betrayed Islam. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 1-2-1921 


150. SOME QJJESTIONS 

Many correspondents probably feel disappointed, because 
their letters do not receive full justice. Readers of Navajivan know 
that great care is being exercised about the matter published in it. 
Therefore, letters from correspondents are utilized only when 
space is available. I have two such letters, written in October, 
lying with me. After they were written, quite a number of arti- 
cles must have appeared and the correspondents may also have had 
the replies to their questions. Even then, if only to show that I 
have not considered their questions as deserving no notice, I shall 
here try to reply to them. 

Easy to Wield but of Tremendous Effect 
A friend writes from Surat : 

Q,. You say that the people should remain peaceful if you or the Ali 
Brothers arc arrested or sentenced to any punishment. If that is not 
done, non-co-operation will receive a set-back. I do not understand 
this. Besides, you have only Mr. Nehru® with you. Supposing he also 
is an«Aed, who will take up your work? 

My advice is the right one. The key to successful non- 
co-operation is peace. If peace is violated, non-co-operators will 

^The memge was sent jointly by Gandhiji, C. R. Das and Mahomed 
Ali to Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, president of the Punjab Students’ Conference, 
Gkijranwala, which passed a resolution on January 30, 1921, welcoming the 
Got^ress resolution on non-co-operation. 

® From Government or Goverrunent-aided educational institutions 
® Motilal Ndiru, who had given up his princely practice as a lawyer 
and beooane a prontin^t leader the non-co-operation movement 
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be deprived of their strength because, in consequence of breach 
of peace, the Government will resort to repression and the people, 
terrorized by the repressive measures, will submit. Non-co-opera- 
tion is an education in getting rid of the fear of repression. 
We are still full of fear. When we have become fearless, there 
win be no one to oppress. Nor can it be said that Shri Nehru 
is the only leader left now in the non-co-operation movement. 
Victory will be ours only if non-co-operation goes on even after 
all the leaders of non-co-operation are arrested. Non-co-opera- 
tion educates people in exercising the power they have. When 
the people stand with their own strength, only then can they enjoy 
swaraj, that is, democratic government. We do not want to give 
any help to the Government or receive any from it. This is no big 
task so that it should need a leader. Non-co-operation is an 
unfailing weapon, but yet one which can be employed even by a 
child. It is a weapon that is easy to wield but of tremendous 
effect. 

One Step Enough Today 

Q^. Suppose we have won swaraj ; how do you propose now to solve the 
KMlafat question? Will you fight the Europeans? We are unarmed. 

A. If we get swaraj without a solution of the Khilafat issue, 
we shall have severed our connection with England. The Govern- 
ment is today suppressing the Khilafat only with our assistance 
and for subduing us. When they lose their hold over India, they 
will not need Mesopotamia or Constantinople. But whether or not 
it remains, when we recall our soldiers from abroad, the Govern- 
ment will not be able to stay on in Mesopotamia any longer. It 
wiU not be necessary for us to fight. All we shall need is to re- 
call our people from Europe and Asia. But, supposing we want 
to fight, then free India will have that right as well. Who can 
say today what we may wish to do at that time? 

Don't Ask for External Unity, Go on Acting Rightly 

Q,. You have promised to get freedcan within a year. We can certainly 
get it within a montli if we are absolutely united. But, when big 
leaders such as Shastriji^, Bannerjea^, Malaviy^i and others are on 
the opposite side, victory will be difficult. Moreover, you also do not 
try to win them over to your side. 


^ V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
2 Surci^dranath Bannerjea 
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A. Let US understand the meaning of absolute unity. Unity 
does not mean identity of views. Each one may have his own 
opinion and yet there can be unity. There is a serious difference 
of opinion between Malaviyaji and me, yet there is complete 
unity between the twp of us. My efforts to win him and others 
over to the same view as mine are continuing. This can be 
brought about only through the actions of non-co-operators. Where 
argument fails, one good action succeeds. There is a condition 
attached to my promise to win swaraj in a year. If non-co- 
operators do their duty, we shall surely have it within a year. 
If the twenty thousand persons who assembled in the Congress 
as also the thousands of men and women who met together in 
different cities act on the views they have expressed, we shall 
certainly get freedom within the time feed. I have no reason to 
beheve that they will not act that way. 

Am I A Dictator? 

Q.. You say you are not a dictator. Have you ever been guided 
by any leader to the smallest extent? Even in the Subjects Committee, 
you remained adamant as a rock. At times you ask us to follow the 
voice of our conscience; why are you, then, struggling so hard to 
canvass support for your view'? 

A. I certainly believe that I am not a dictator. Not only that, 
there is not even a trace of dictatorship in me, since the way that 
I have embraced is that of service. I have often been guided in 
the past by many leaders and still am. In the Subjects Committee 
meetings, I yielded on many points, at Calcutta as also at Nagpur. 
But this indeed is true, that in matters of conscience I am un- 
compromising. Nobody can make me yield. I, therefore, tole- 
rate the charge of being a dictator. Though I ask people to obey 
the voice of their conscience, everyone has the right to convince 
others by argument. The conscience in us likes to go to sleep. It 
requires to be aroused from time to time, and that is the worthiest 
effort for man. Helping one another to break our chains is the 
truest SCTvicc. 

Acclaimed by People Means Ac claimed by the Congress 

Q.. Before the session of the Congress, you had said, “I do not at 
all care for the Congress,” then why do you claim to be a Congressman? 

A. I have never made the arrogant statemeiit that I do 
not care for the Congress. Nor have I claimed to be a Congress- 
man. The Congress is a great body and I hold it in the highest 
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esteem. I have respected it since my youth and, therefore, I 
have always tried to attend its sessions. But I have never regarded 
the resolutions of the Congress as gospel truths. When I feel any 
of them to be against my personal creed, I consider myself free to 
go against them, and I also believe that everybody else should have 
that freedom. Though acting in this way, one csin remain a 
genuine admirer of the Congress. 

Q. Would your movement have succeeded even to the extent of one 
per cent if the Congress had not passed the resolution^ ? In these past 
twenty centuries, this non-co-operation is the most important issue we 
have had to face. When we have the nectar-like Montagu-Chelmsford 
. Reforms, is it right to lead the whole country on the wrong path in 
the manner of a dictator? People like Malaviyaji also say that Gandhiji 
has lost his head and is leading India along a wrong path. 

A. I see much misunderstanding behind this question. The 
Congress is the organ of public opinion. When the people accept 
something, the Congress will certainly pass it, whether it is good 
or bad. Supposing a reformer wishes to introduce some reforms 
which are not to the liking of the people, he will not succeed in 
getting them passed by the Congress, and no wonder. The non- 
co-operation movement was in foil swing before the resolution of 
the Congress was passed and it is for that reason that the Congress 
acclaimed it. I have many ideas which I cannot get the Congress 
to pass, because I have not been able to miike the people see their 
value. I believe that when a man becomes a widower, he should 
not remarry; I believe that we should take only vegetarian food; I 
believe that it is wrong to get vaccinated; I believe that many 
of our practices relating to hygiene are so bad that they cause 
diseases. But I have not been able to educate public opinion in 
my favour on all these matters; hence I would not succeed, either, 
in getting resolutions on these matters passed- by the Congress. 
Despite this, I do not hesitate to place these ideas of mine before 
the people when occasion arises. If India had felt the Montagu 
Reforms to be like nectar, I would have had to put my dictator- 
ship in my pocket. I believe that I have given practical shape 
to an idea which appeals to the people, and that this is the 
reason why the people have acclaimed my programme. I am not 
leading the people on the wrong path; if tiie path taken by the 
people is wrong, I also have fallen into error and been swept 
along that path. If so, my capadty will be held in low estedm. 

* On non-co-operation 
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I believe that the people have taken the right path and that they 
have advanced along it very rapidly. Malaviyaji certainly does not 
believe that I am leading the people astray. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion between us, but he is a devoted supporter of 
non-co-operation and believes that the people are marching ahead. 

I Shall Not Run the New Government; the People 
Will Run It 

Q,. If, as Lokamanya Tilak said, you are going to retire to the foot 
of the Himalayas after freedom is achieved, what will be the fate of 
the new Government ? Who will run it ? When blood-brothers do not 
agree, what may one e?xpect of the crores? 

A. This question is also based on a wrong impression. The 
Lokamanya never said anything about my going to the Hima- 
layas. I do not intend to retire to the Himalayas after freedom, 
but it is certain that I shall not run the new Government. The 
people themselves will run it. Until the people have developed 
such self-confidence, what possibility is there of our getting freedom? 

^Tolitigs” and Religion 

Q,. Are you not mixing religion and politics, as stated by Mr. N. V. 
Sharma? Gan politics be for mahatmas? Do you think you will be 
able to secure victory for the crores simply because you secured it for 
a small number in Africa and in Kheda? 

A. I certainly do introduce religion into politics. It is my 
humble view that not a single activity in the world should be 
independent of religion. It is a question whether there can be 
anything not meant for a mahatma. If he does not share in 
every suffering, how is he a mahatma? I cannot do this, and so 
I do not claim to be a mahatma. But there is no impropriety 
in every one of us striving to become a mahatma. It is because 
we did not introduce religion into our politics that there has been 
so much delay in winning freedom. It is a law that what is true 
in one case will be true in all. We can fight on the all-India 
plane in the same manner in which we fought in Kheda, and can 
win too. 

Q,. You had said in Ahmedabad that, even if one man practised 
non-co-operation in perfection, it would have its effect and freedom 
would be won. Is this likely? 

A. I am convinced that even one non-co-operator, if he has 
attained perfection, will suffice. But I think the effect produced 
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even by a man striving to be perfect, as I do, will be great. The 
seed of every reform in the world is sown by one individual. 

None Is Boen before His Time 

Q,. Like the Lokamanya, are you not bom before your time? 

A. No one ever comes or goes before his time. But people 
feel so about every reformer in the world. When we, who are 
accustomed to one way, are shown another by somebody, initially 
we always feel shocked. 

I Have Not Aroused the Muslims 

Q_. The Muslims feel nothing about the Khilafat. It is you who, 
prodding them repeatedly, aroused them. Did not some Muslims stand 
as candidates for Councils? Is not Mr. Shaft in the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy? Do rich and educated Muslims take part in your movement? 

A. I cannot claim at all that I roused the Muslims. It 
was the Ali Brothers who did so. I only offered them my help, 
thinking that it was my duty to do so. It is not a matter for 
surprise that the educated Muslims have lost their good sense. 
That is a sign of the times. The Muslim masses are with the Ali 
Brothers. There would have been no delay [in winning freedom], 
as there is today, if Muslims like Mr. Shaft and Hindus had not 
been imder some kind of spell. 

Efforts in Good Cause Never Fail 

Q,. Is not your movement unpractical or one which cannot possibly 
succeed? You said in Madras that the movement might even fail if there 
was no satisfactory response. Then w]jat about those who have supported 
you? What degradation it will be for the whole of India I Why not 
leave this movement midway, as you left the satyagraha movement, and 
do what you mentioned, repair to the Himalayas ? 

A. It is being proved day by day that this is not an un- 
practical movement. The straight path may perhaps in the begin- 
ning appear an impossible one to follow, but it is certainly not 
impractical. There is no thing in the world which is so effective 
in practical affairs as truth. Nobody in the world has ever been 
able to draw any otha: line which was as short as a straight line. 
The Madras speech ought to be read in full. The sentence quoted 
only means that, if the resiwnse was not satisfactory, the move- 
ment would seem to the people to have failed. But at no time 
is there a failure in a good undertaking. One always gets 
the firuits which one’s actions deserve. But it is possible that the 
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people may not see the fruits of what one man alone has done. 
In order to obtain tangible results, it is necessary that the work 
should have been done by many. This apart, those persons who 
did the work have certainly had the full benefit. Those who have 
given up studies and those who have left practice have already 
acquired the reward of their virtuous action. Whatever may happen 
to the movement, what harm can come to the persons who have 
lefl: these things? They will feel unhappy, of course, if they regret 
having left them. This is the reason why I have been saying that 
renunciation cannot be sustained without detachment. I never 
advised those who were not thoroughly disillusioned with this Govern- 
ment to join non-co-operation. Tins movement is holy because 
it is right-even for one individual to go on with it. There is no 
need to pause or look for a co-worker before doing a meritorious 
deed; before committing a sin, one should consult a thousand 
astrologers and try to find thousands of companions. One must 
desist [from sin] even if time and fitiends oblige. Just as an 
individual will not be harmed through non-co-operation, so also 
the country as a whole will not be. I certainly did not abandon 
satyagraha half way. It assumed another form. As the people 
had not learnt to offer it in the form of dvil disobedience, satyagraha 
in that form was stopped.* I believe that thereby India has pro- 
fited beyond measure. I am sure that by stopping civil disobe- 
dience, I proved my understanding of satyagraha and showed my 
fitness as leader of the movement. It is because I had stopped 
dvil disobedience that the Punjab has risen in prestige, despite 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s determinatiou to knock it down. My men- 
tion of going away to the Himalayas should be vmderstood in the 
same way. It is my firm beliaf that the law of brute force followed 
in the West will not be relished by India, will not suit it. Suppose, 
nonetheless, India adopts it, I would then see no profit in Uving 
in the country. At such a time, residence in the Himalayas in 
solitude would seem heavenly to me. In employing brute force, 
the country would fiind no use for my services. It would also, 
then, send me away to the Himalayas with its blessings. 

Is THE Establishment op an Ideal Government Conceivable? 

Q,. You have said in Navajivan that a real brahmackari can exist only 

in our imagination. Cannot the same be said about an ideal government? 

Was there any such government in the past? And will there be any in 

the future? 


» In 1919; vide Vol. XV. 
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A. Once the ideal is fully realized in practice, it ceases to be 
an ideal. Still we should go on, clinging to the ideal; else we would 
stumble and fall. The ideal straight line and the ideal right 
angle exist in imagination only. And yet, without the ideal line 
and the ideal right angle, the mason could not build a single house. 
Similarly, keeping in mind the ideal swaraj and the ideal means 
and trying to employ them, we shall win the right kind of swaraj 
in the shortest possible time. 

The questions asked by the friend from Surat are over. His 
letter begins with a pleasant preface. There might seem occasional 
severity in the language of the questions, but I believe that the ques- 
tions have been asked respectfully. The questioner has also given his 
name and address. I quote three from his concluding sentences: 

As a father forgives the wrongs of his son, so should be your attitude 
to me. In schools, teachers say that, if pupils have any difEculties, 
they should ask questions about them over and again; in like manner, 
we, as pupils, find it necessary to put you such questions. Please tear 
up the letter if you think the questions to be wrong or impertinent. 

Behaviour of Studeots 

The other letter is from a well-known writer from Ahmeda- 
bad. He has written it under the pseudonym “Swadeshi’\ It 
discusses five questions. One of them is about the advice I have 
given to students. This question has been discussed so often that 
continuing the discussion is likely to yield nothing new, and so I 
drop it. I would say only this that the students have not become 
arrogant and self-willed because of the advice I have given 
them. They were locked up in a cage; a bird which has just come 
out of a cage is bound to play a few pranks. One need not, for 
that reason, be satirical about them. There will be hardly anyone 
who knows, as well as I do, the students who have come out [of 
schools]. They have not dispensed with respectful manners. They 
are struggling against themselves, against society and against their 
parents, and have been fulfilling all the expectations that one can 
have of youngsters. There is no iroom in non-co-operation for 
show of disrespect. It is quite true, as this gentleman writes, that 
people act according to Iheir nature. But there are two natures 
in man, one of Ahriman and the other of Ormuzd; the demoniac 
and the human; one loving tnith and the other falsehood. I am 
convinced from experience that we do no violence to human 
nature to stress the aspect of truth, to pay attention only to the 
good, to go on asserting that man was an animal yesterday 
but has taken the human form today, is indeed human. 
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The other question relates to what he had heard about my 
having advised the teachers of private schools to repudiate their 
contracts. I have never given such advice to anybody. 

Uncivil Non-co-operator 

The third criticism is about a so-called non-co-operator who 
described a candidate for a Council as “the prince of donkeys”. 
It pains me to have to say that there are non-co-operators who use 
such unbecoming words. But this is a heritage which has come 
down from a long time ago and, therefore, the habit will go only 
with effort. I know that there are many non-co-operators who 
are learning to control their language and their thoughts. The 
correspondent thinks that the use of such language has become 
second nature and that my efforts to combat it are likely to be in 
vain. My experience of thirty years teaches me something diffe- 
rent. 

Why I Have Been Working for Khilafat so Seriously 
The fourth question is important. The gentleman writes: 

I cannot at all understand why you feel so much over the Khilafat 
issue. We are convinced that the Khilafat agitation is just a political 
weapon. Looking to the past, one feels that Hindus and Muslims will not 
remain united, no matter how many sacrifices are made. Unity is worth 
having, if it can be brought about and maintained. But I feel that it 
will not endure if dictated merely by self-interest. This is what many 
besides me believe. If, therefore, you tell us in an article why you feel 
so much about Khilafat, I and others of my way of thinking will be 
grateful to you. 

I have discussed this question orally and in writing. However, 
believing it to be so important a question that there can never be 
too much discussion of it, I discuss it here. I place the Khilafat 
issue above all others. I discovered the weapon of non-co-opera- 
tion in the form we know while thinking about the Khilafat. I 
feel venr much about this issue because I am a staunch Hindu. 
If I wsh to see my religion protected against seven crores of 
Muslims, I must be ready even to die for the protection of their 
religion. Si mi larly, for the Hindus as well freedom will remain a 
meaningless ideal until Hmdus and Muslims develop unity of heart j 
till such time, cow-protection will remain an impossibility. I do 
not believe that the Muslims will betray us once their end has 
been achieved. Those who believe in religion do not betray 
anyone. I do not know of a single instance in history of a great 
sacrifice by the Hindus having gone unrewarded. What was done 
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before now was a kind of bargaining. There is no place whatev^^,. 
for bargaining in our dealings today. The Hindus should help^"”"^" 
the Muslims as a matter of duty and look to God for reward. 

They must not ask anything of the Muslims. I seldom mention 
the subject of cow-protection to the Ali Brothers. I have already 
published the conversation with Maulana Abdul Bari.^ He knows, 
all the same, that I have not concealed my hope of being able to 
melt the hearts of Muslims, by dying for them, if need be. It is 
my conviction that God always rewards a good deed. My prayer 
is to God. I have sold myself to the Muslims without demanding 
a price and I ask each and every Hindu to do the same. T his is no 
policy, but plain dealing. I would not have been ready to die fijr 
Muslins if their case had been weak. If, knowing their case to 
be absolutely just, I remamed aloof through doubt or fear, my 
Hinduism would be disgraced and I would have failed in my duty 
as a neighbour. 

I know that the Khilafat agitation is not a political weapon. 

It is the duty of all Muslims to defend the Khilafat.' It is a diffe- 
rent matter that Hindus may not regard it as their duty as well. 

The Muslims will not accept cow-protection as a religious duty. 

But all Muslims know that for the Hindus it is so. In the same way, 
all Hindus must know that to defend the Khilafat is a religious 
duty for the Muslims. I have great respect for the devotion of the 
Ali Brothers to their religion. They would not have become 
fakirs just for the sake of political benefits. Of course, fighting 
for the Khilafat will increase the power of Islam. It is no crime 
to rejoice at this. The Muslims cannot but be glad; and, if we 
wish that people of other faiths should be happy at the awaken- 
ing of a new spirit in Hinduism and its regeneration, we Hindus 
should also be glad at the regeneration of Islam. 

I hope that nobody will bring up here the history of the at-, 
tempts by Guru Nanak^ and Kabir^ to unite Hindus and Mus- 
lims; for the effort today is not for uniting the religions, but for 
imiting hearts, despite the differences of religion. The efforts of 
Guru Nanak and others were towards uniting the two by showing 
the basic unity of all religions. The attempt today is for cultivation 
of tolerance. Its aim is to see that the orthodox Hindu remeiins 
what he is and yet respects an orthodox Muslim and sincerely 

1 For an account of this conversation, vith Vol. XVT, pp. 90-1. 

2 Founder of the Sikh rel^on 

3 A fourteenth-century poet and saint who had Hindu as well as Muslim 
followers 


XIX-20 
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wishes him prosperity. This attempt is altogether new but it 
springs from an ideal which is at the very root of Hinduism. 

Let us assume that the Muslims will betray us even after this 
effort. The fact remains that it will always be in the interests of 
both to maintain unity all the time. Let us assume, however, that 
the Muslims will turn against the Hindus once their immediate 
object, that concerning the KMafat, is attained. If, because of 
that fear, we remain neutral today, what shall we gain thereby, 
except perpetuating our slavery under British rule? Suppose 
that, by our efforts today, the Khilafat is saved and freedom won, 
and that the Muslims then betray us; even so, what will it matter? 
Can the Muslims prevail against the 22 crore Hindus? Will their 
moral strength, their tapashcharya and the sacrifice the Hindus make 
today be of no help to them? But [it may be asked] what if the 
Muslims invite an outsider and fight us? Not impossible. Why 
should a brave man be afraid even of that? Our struggle today is 
for becoming self-reliant, free. Though but one, a man can face 
many with courage and refuse to budge from where he is standing. 
Even animals act thus when driven to such straits. The Arab 
children behave in this way. I have known Dutch children acting 
thus. This is no strength of the gods, but a common endow- 
ment of man, India cannot be free so long as there are not 
many Indians with this kind of strength. The Itshatriyas of 
the time of [Rana] Pratap had such fortitude, A Kshatriya does 
not mean one who can kill, but one who knows how to die. Ac- 
cording to the definition given in the Gita^ a Kshatriya means 
one who does not run away in fear, does not turn his back. There 
is no bargaining at all in the unity we have between Hindus and 
Muslims today. The title-deeds of our partnership are the nobility 
of either. This is friendship subject to no condition. It is a uni- 
lateral bond on either side. Such a partnership alone can be called 
a voluntary partnership. It is not broken simply by one side break- 
ing it, though perhaps in a sense it may be. The law does not 
bind the party that breziks it, but love may bind even the person 
so breaking it. 

Hari has bound me to Him by a slender cord, 

As He pulls me so do I turn. 

My heart by love’s dagger has been pierced. 

Thus sang Mira^ and proved by her actions that it was so. 
The same slender cord will suffice to bind the Muslims and to 


^ Medieval saint-poetess of Rajasthan 
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save the cow. Bhoja Bhagat*, however, has described for us the 
conditions of love also: 

Devotion’s way is a bargain, and one’s bead the price, 

Hard and steep is the way ahead. 

The test of love is in walking on the blade of a sword. 

If a Hindu wishes to protect his religion, let him do that. 

Malaviyaji and Sastriji 
The fifth question this firiend has put thus: 

You are greatly mistaken in thinking that Malaviyaji and Sastriji 
do not feel as much as you do about the Punjab and the Khilafat issues. 

He has followed this statement with some arguments. These 
proceed on the assumption that I have attacked these two veteran 
leaders. I assure him that that is not so at aU. My regard for 
both of them remains what it was, and so does their love for me. 
To describe the actual position, I have merely cited the examples 
of two fifiends with whom I am closely connected. Impatient over 
the Punjab and the Khilafat issues, I have come forward to sacri- 
fice my all. These two leaders are ready to tolerate the humilia- 
tion on both these scores. If anyone chooses to call this practical 
good sense, I would not quarrel. To me, one’s actions are the test 
of one’s feelings. I do not wish to win more admiration by claim- 
ing that I feel more, nor do I wish to lower Malaviyaji and 
Sastriji in people’s esteem in the least measure by asserting that 
they feel less. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 30-1-1921 


151. SPEECH AT BELUR MATm 

January 30, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi was requested by the people to deliver a speech. He ^rced 
and wanted to know if they wanted to hear him in English or in Hindi and 
asked them to raise their hands. Many raised their hands wishing him to spealc 
in English. He said that it pained him much that they did not understand 
Hindi, the language of their own country. He then asked how many of them 

1 Medieval Gujarati poet 

2 Delivered on the birth anniversary of Swami Vivekananda at Belur 
Math, the headquarters of the Ramakrishna Mission, near Calcutta 
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wanted to hear him in Hindi. A good many also raised their hands in favour 
of Hindi- He then spoke in Hindi and asked all to learn Hindi. He began 
by saying that he bore' great respect for late Swami Vivekananda^ He had 
studied many of his books and said that his ideals agreed in many respects with 
that great man. If Vivekananda were alive it would have been a great help 
for their national awakening. However his spirit was amongst them and that 
they should do their best to establish swaraj. He said that they should learn 
to love their country before anything else and they should be of one mind. He 
asked all to use swadeshi clothes and to take to charkha and give up drinking 
of liquor. He said that the police were reported to be oppressive. He asked 
the police not to do any zoolurr? over the ryots who were their own countrymen. 
He wanted to tell the police and the army to do their job but not to interfere 
with the work which they were doing for the country. The police were not the 
servants of the Government but the servants of their countrymen. He did not 
want them to give up their jobs but asked them to remain prepared to obey 
such a call which might be given to them in proper time. He also asked the 
audience not to seek for Government service but to try to live independent 
lives. He advised them to keep that idea always before their mind. He also 
spoke about the national school in Calcutta and said tha^ he had funds with 
him for opening other schools. 

Records of Intelligence Branch, I.G.P., West Bengal 


152. SPEECH AT MIRZAPUR SQUARE, CALCUTTA^ 

February 1, 1921 

Mr Gandhi at the outset wanted to know if the majority of the audience 
were students. When he was informed that it was largely attended by students 
and a few parents and guardians, he said he was much pleased. He said 
that swaraj could be attained in the course of eight months or within a 
year if they were strictly non-violent throughout. If they were not non-violent, 
he was afraid he would not be successful in this movement, but he believed 
that he had great confidence in them. He did not want the brute force, but 
he wanted to acquire soul-force and to win swaraj by the latter force. In this 

^ 1863-1902; founder of the Ramakrishna Mission 
I 2 Oppression 

^Tlie meeting was held under the presidentship of Bipinchandra Pal 
to express disappointment at the Mont-ford Reforms, on the day of the inaugu- 
radon by the Duke of Connaught of the Reformed Bengal Legislative Council. 
Similar meetings were held at Wellington Square and six other places in Calcutta. 
Gaodhiji, Mahomed Ali and Motilal Nehru were present at all these meetings 
hdd February 1. 
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connection he incidentally mentioned that to lie prostrate before a running motor- 
car would be an act of violence. If they wanted a real democracy, they should 
not use this sort of violence. It mattered little if the Councillors or the lawyers 
did not withdraw but it would be a death-blow to the attainment of swaraj 
if they were not non-violent. 

Turning to the question of the spinning-wheel, which Mr. Gandhi had been 
advising his countrymen to take to, he said if they really wanted to save 60 
crores of rupees which were being drained out of their country every year, he 
hoped that every home would have such a wheel. Mr. Gandhi next appealed 
for help and said that he had received large contributions that day. It was 
the chief object of the meeting to collect funds and in this direction he hoped 
that his appeal in every meeting that afternoon would have a ready response. 

Amrita Bazfir Patrika^ 2 - 2-1921 


153. SPEECH AT WELLINGTOK SQJJARE, CALCUTTA^ 

February 2 , 1921 

Mr. Gandhi then speaking in Hindi said that they had already heard 
what had happened in Calcutta in the morning and what their duty should 
be. It had been said that the Council was their own and the members were 
their representatives. He wanted to say that the Council was not theirs, and the 
members were not their representatives. They should not take any political 
help from these members. If they believed that the Council had no representa- 
tive character, if they wanted to attain swaraj they would have to do a lot of 
things. The task before them was a difficult one. If they thought that they 
had done their duty by passing resolutions in meetings then it would have no 
effect. What should they do them? The question had been answered many a 
time. They should aU adopt non-violent non-co-operation. If they could not 
spread the idea of non-violent non-co-operation throughout the land it would 
be impossible for them to attain swaraj. Let them leave their schools and col- 
leges and law courts. Those who had surrendered their titles, left schools, col- 
leges and law courts, should not go there again. They should go to others and 
ask them to do as they had done. Mr. Gandhi then spoke at length about the 
importance of non-violence in their non-co-operation movement. If they did 
not indulge in violence the Governpaent would have no opportunity to use force 
on them and in spite of the great power of the Government the victory would 
be theirs. When the people would become fully impressed about the importance 
of non-violence then only he might ask the people to stop paying taxes and the 

^ Delivered at a meeting held under the presidentship of Abul K al a m 
Azad 
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soldiers to lay down their arms. He regretted that during the hartal on 
Friday* some students stood on public roads and interfered with some people. 
He was sorry that some students lay in front of Calcutta University to prevent 
others from appearing at the examination. This should not have been done. 
They should not give anyone any chance of saying anything against them. 
Mr. Gandhi then spoke about the importance of the spinning-wheel in their 
struggle for swaraj and asked all of them to take to it. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 2-2-1921 


154. LETTER TO DUKE OF GONMAUGHT^ 

[Before February 2^ 1921] 


SIR, 

Your Royal Highness must have heard a great deal about non- 
co-operation, non-co-operationists and their methods and inci- 
dentally of me, its humble author. I fear that the information given 
to Your Royal Highness must have been in its nature one-sided. 

I owe it to you, to my friends and myself that I should place 
before you what I conceive to be the scope of non-co-operation as 
followed not only by me but my closest associates such as Messrs 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali. 

For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associated in the 
boycott of Your Royal Highness’s visit. I have tendered loyal, 
voluntary assistance to the Government for an unbroken period 
of nearly 30 years in the full belief that through that lay the path 
of freedom for my country. It was, therefore, no slight thing for 
me to suggest to my countrymen that we should take no part in 
welcoming Your Royal Highness. Not one amongst us has anything 
against you as an English gentleman. We hold your person as sac- 
red as that of a dearest friend. I do not know any of my friends 
who would not guard it with his life if he found it in danger. 

We are not at war with individual Englishmen. We seek not 
to destroy English life. We do desire to destroy the system that has 
emasculated our country in body, mind and soul. We are deter- 
mined to battle with all our might against that in English nature 
which has made O’Dwyerism and Dyerism possible in the Pun- 

*Th.at is, on January 28, 1921, when the Duke of Connaught arrived in 
Calcutta; the hartal referred to was observed by the citizens to signify a com- 
plete boycott of the Dune’s visit. 

^This was published in Toung India and other newspapers, the earliest 
available publication being in Air^Ua PatriJ^a, ^-2-1921* 
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jab and has resulted in a wanton affront upon Islam, a faith 
professed by seven crores of our countrymen. We consider it in- 
consistent with our self-respect any longer to brook the spirit of 
superiority and dominance which has systematically ignored and 
disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of innocent people of 
India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating to us. It cannot be 
a matter of pride to you that thirty crores of Indians should live 
day in and day out in fear of their lives from one hundred thou- 
sand Englishmen and, therefore, be under subjection to them. 

Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the system I des- 
cribed, but to sustain it by upholding its prestige. Your first 
pronouncement was a laudation of Lord WiUingdon. I have the 
privilege of knowing him. I believe him to be an honest, amiable 
gentleman, who will not willingly hurt even a fly, but he certainly 
failed as a ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those whose 
interest it was to support their power. He is not reading the mind 
of the Dravidian province^ Here, in Bengal, you are issuing a 
certificate of merit to a Governor^ who is again, from all I have 
heard, an estimable gentleman, but who knows nothing of the 
heart of Bengal and its yearnings. Bengal is not Calcutta; Fort 
William and the palaces of Calcutta represent an insolent exploi- 
tation of the unmurmuring and highly cultured peasantry of this 
fair province. 

The non-co-operationists have come to the conclusion that 
they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker with the 
problem of India’s distress and humiliation, nor must they be, im- 
patient and angry. We must not in our impatient anger resort to 
stupid violence. We freely admit that we must take our due share 
of blame for the existing state. It is not so much British guns that 
are responsible for our subjection as our voluntary co-operation. 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your Royal 
Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against your high 
personage, but it is against the system you come to uphold. I 
know individual Englishmen cannot, even if they will, alter the 
English nature all of a sudden. If we would be the equals of Eng- 
lishmen we must cast off fear. We must learn to be self-reliant 
and independent of schools, courts, protection and patronage of a 
Government we seek to end if it will not mend. 

Hence this non-violent non-co-operation. I know we have 
not all yet become non-violent in speech and deed, but the results 

1 Madras 

^ Lord Ronaldshay 
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SO far achieved have, I assure Your Royal Highness, been amazing. 
The people have understood the secret and value of non-violence 
as they have never done before. He who will may see that this is 
a religious, purifying movement. We are leaving off drink. We 
ate trying to rid India of the curse of untouchability. We are try- 
ing to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and, by reverting to the 
spinning-wheel, reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity of life. 
We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmful institutions. 

I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study this 
movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the world. We 
are at war with nothing that is good in the world. In protecting 
Islam in the manner we are, we are protecting all religions; in 
protecting the honour of India, we are protecting the honour of 
humanity. For our means are hurtful to none. We desire to live 
on terms of fnendship with Englishmen, but that friendship must 
be fiiendship of equals both in theory and in practice, and we must 
continue to non-co-operate, i.e., to purify ourselves till the goal is 
achieved. I ask Your Royal Highness, and through you every 
Englishman, to appreciate the viewpoint of non-co-operation. 


Toung India, 9-2-1921 


I beg to remain, etc., 

M. K. Gandhi 


155. NOTES 

Swaraj Sabha 

Apropos of reorganization, the question has been asked as to 
what is to become of Swaraj Sabhas, Home Rule Leagues, etc. 
In my opinion their institutional activity, for the time being, 
should be swaraj activity. 

Patienge Wanted 

The construction of an organization such as I have adum- 
brated means patience. In their zeal, I understand, certain wor- 
kers in Bihar, with a view to bring about a reduction of prices, 
began to intimidate shopkeepers and are said to have used my 
name for that purpose. Such exhibition of force will defeat the 
end we have in view. If shopkeepers are not dealing honestly we 
must reason with them, and if they will not listen, we must set up 
national shops for the purpose of supplying cheap grain. As a mat- 
ter <?f &et the grain traders, being so many, are ill ^ble to charge 
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exorbitant prices. In any case, the grain dealers, too, have got to 
be purified. They must be induced to introduce honesty and con- 
cern for the nation into their dealings. 

Awakening in Bihar 

But these excesses will sometimes happen when a great revival 
is taking place. Fortunately, the leaders were able immediately 
to deal with the situation, and, probably, nobody even knows 
anything about the incident except those immediately concerned. 
Bihar is silently, but surely, organizing itself. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad has become the Principal of a National College^ which 
has some able professors on its staff, and their institution is making 
steady headway. The professors are mostly volunteers drawing 
just enough for a livelihood. 

Sitting ‘"Dharna” 

Some students of Calcutta have revived the ancient form of 
barbarity in the form of sitting dharnd?-.^ Fortunately, the practice 
was stopped as soon as it was revived. They blocked the passage 
of their fellow students who wanted to go to the University for 
paying their fees or to see some officials of the educational depart- 
ment. I call it ‘barbarity’ for it is a crude way of using coercion. 
It is also cowardly because one who sits dhama knows that he is not 
going to be trampled over. It is difficult to call the practice 
violent but it is certainly worse. If we fight our opponent we at 
least enable him to return the blow. But when we challenge him 
to walk over us, knowing that he will not, we place him in a most 
awkward and humiliating position. I know that the ovcrzealous 
students who sat dhama never thought of the barbarity of the deed. 
But one who is expected to follow the voice of conscience and stand 
even single-handed in the face of odds cannot afford to be thought- 
less. Non-co-operation, if it fails, will fail only through internal 
weakness. There is no such thing as defeat in non-co-operation. 
It never fails. Its so called representatives may so badly represent 
their cause that it may appear to the spectators to have failed. Let 
non-co-operationists therefore beware of everything they do. There 
must be no impatience, no barbarity, no insolence, no undue pres- 
sure. If we want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, we cannot 
afford to be intolerant. Intolerance betrays want of faith in one’s 
cause. 

* At Patna, in Bihar 

^ Exerting moral pressure by sitting at one spot and going without food 
or water 
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The Need for Hindustani 

I have ventured to advise every student to devote this year of 
our trial to the manufacture of yarn and learning Hindustani. 
I am thankful to the Calcutta students that they have taken kindly 
to the suggestion. Bengal and Madras are the two provinces that 
are cut off from the rest of India for want of a knowledge of 
Hindustani on their part — Bengal, because of its prejudice against 
learning any other language of India, and Madras, because of 
the difficulty of the Dravidians about picking up Hindustani. An 
average Bengali can really learn Hindustani in two months if he 
gave it three hours per day and a Dravidian in six months at the 
same rate. Neither a Bengali nor a Dravidian can hope to achieve 
the same result with English in the same time. A knowledge of 
English opens up intercourse only with the comparatively few 
English-knowing Indians, whereas a passable knowledge of Hindu- 
stani enables us to hold intercourse with the largest number of 
our countrymen. I do hope the Bengalis and the Dravidians will 
come to the next Congress* with a workable knowledge of 
Hindustani. Our greatest assembly cannot be a real object-lesson 
to the masses unless it speaks to them in a language which the 
the largest number can understand. I appreciate the difficulty 
with the Dravidians, but nothing is difficult before their industri- 
ous love for the Motherland. 

The Plage of English 

Alongside of my suggestion about Hindustani has been the 
advice that the students should, during the transition period from 
inferiority to equality — ^from foreign domination to swaraj, from 
helplessness to self-help — suspend their study of English. If we 
wish to attain swaraj before the next Congress, we must believe 
in the possibility, we must do all that we are capable of doing 
for its advancement, and one must do nothing that would not 
advance it or would actually retard it. Now adding to our know- 
ledge of English cannot accelerate our progress towards our goal 
^d it can conceivably retard it. The latter calamity is a reality 
in many cases for there are many who believe that we cannot ac- 
quire the spirit of freedom without the music of the English words 
ringing in our ears and sounding through our lips. This is an 
infatuation. If it were the truth, swaraj would be as distant as the 
Greek Kalends. English is a> language of international commerce, 
it is the language of diplomacy, it contains many a rich literary 

*To be held at Ahmedabad in December 1921 
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treasure, and it gives us an introduction to Western thought and 
culture. For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of English is neces- 
sary. They can carry on the departments of national commerce 
and international diplomacy, and for giving to the nation the best 
of Western literature, thought, and science. That would be the 
legitimate use of English. Whereas today English has usurped the 
dearest place in our hearts and dethroned our mother tongues. It 
is an unnatural place due to our unequal relations with English- 
men. The highest development of the Indian mind must be pos- 
sible without a knowledge of English. It is doing violence to the 
manhood and specially the womanhood of India to encourage our 
boys and girls to think that an entry into the best society is impos- 
sible without a knowledge of English. It is too humiliating a 
thought to be bearable. To get rid of the infatuation for English 
is one of the essentials of swaraj. 

My 'Stable Companion’ 

Commander Wedgwood has not done justice to himself in his 
article in the Nation, I am afraid that he wrote without a proper 
study of facts and persons, I do not wish to deal with inaccuracies 
concerning myself. But his ignorance of Maulana Shaukat Ali is 
amazing. He does not understand the secret of the power of Mau- 
lana Shaukat Ali who is one of the sincerest of men I have had the 
privilege of meeting. I do not beheve that he hates Englishmen 
— or anybody for that matter. He certainly loves his religion as 
life itself. He does beheve in non-violence, though he beUeves 
equally in violence. If he cannot secure honourable terms for the 
Khilafat by means of non-violence, and if he finds that he can 
usefully lead his people on the path of violence, he wiU do so. 
If ever he thinks it necessary to offer violence he will do it on 
terms that the world will consider beyond reproach. His 
conviction about non-violence is not only not "skin-deep” but is 
derived from the Kfe of the Prophet. He is enjoined to refrain 
from violence so long as it is possible to attain his purpose by 
non-violent means. Col. Wedgwood’s article would almost show 
that Maulana Shaukat Ah is simply thirsting for blood. Surely 
he should know that a soldier, although he believes in violence, 
may still be credited with quahties of the heart, viz,, kindness, 
charity, and benevolence. I assure him that Maulana Shaukat 
Ah is as good a soldier as the gallant Colonel himself. I have 
entered upon this reply because I am anxious that Enghshmen 
should not misjudge the Ali Brothers and the Muslim attitude. 
The Ah Brothers h^tye rendered ^ service to humanity by restraining 
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themselves and their fellow religionists when their passions might 
have got the better of them. And this amazing self-restraint is a 
most eloquent demonstration of their intense religious faith. It 
saddens me when I find Englishmen, even like Col. Wedgwood, 
rushing to conclusions. Nothing retards a peaceful settlement as 
this refusal on the part of Englishmen to see things as they are. 

Young India, 2-2-1921 


156. THE DUTY OF SPINMMG 

In “The Secret of Swaraj” I have endeavoured to show what 
home-spinning means for our country.* In any curriculum of the 
future, spinning must be a compulsory subject. Just as we cannot 
live without breathing and without eating, so is it impossible for 
us to attain economic independence and banish pauperism from 
this ancient land without reviving home-spinning. I hold the 
sp inn i n g-wheel to be as much a necessity in every household as the 
hearth. No other scheme that can be devised will ever solve the 
problem of the deepening poverty of the people. How then can 
spinning be introduced in every home? I have already suggested 
the introduction of spinning and systematic production of yam 
in every national school. Once our boys and girls have leamt the 
art they can easily carry it to their homes. 

But this requires organization. A spinning-wheel must be 
worked for twelve hours per day. A practised spinner can spin 
two tolas and a half per hour. The price that is being paid at pre- 
sent is on an average four annas per forty tolas or one pound of 
yam, i.e., one pice per hour. Each wheel therefore should give 
three annas per day. A strong one costs seven rupees. Working, 
therefore, at the rate of twelve hours per day it can pay for itself 
in less than 38 days. I have given enough figures to work upon. 
Anyone working at Aem will find the results to be startling. 

If every school introduced spinning, it would revolutionize 
our ideas of financing education. We can work a school for six 
hours per day and give free education to the pupils. Supposing 
a boy works at the wheel for four hours daily, he will produce 
every day 10 tolas of yam and thus earn for his school one anna per 
day. Suppose further that he manufactures very little during the 
first month, and that the school works only twenty six days in the 
month. He can earn after the first month Rs. 1-10-0 per month. A 

* Vide “The Secret of Swaraj”, 19-1-1921. 
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class of thirty boys would yield, after the first mouth, an income of 
Rs. 48-12 per month. 

I have said nothing about literary training. It can be given 
during the two hours out of the six. It is easy to see that every 
school can be made self-supporting without much effort and the 
nation can engage experienced teachers for its schools. 

The chief difficulty in working out the scheme is the spinning- 
wheel. We require thousands of wheels if the art becomes popu- 
lar. Fortunately, every village carpenter can easily construct the 
machine. It is a serious mistake to order them from the Ashram 
or any other place. The beauty of spinning is that it is incredibly 
simple, easily learnt, and can be cheaply introduced in every 
village. 

The course suggested by me is intended only for this year of 
purification and probation. When normal times are reached and 
swaraj is established one hour only may be given to spinning and 
the rest to literary training. 

Young India, 2-2-1921 


157, REORGAJ^IZATION OF PROVmCES: 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

It is to be hoped that the different provinces have begun to 
reorganize themselves in terms of the new constitution^ There 
is not a moment to lose if we are to attain swaraj within one year. 
Below will be found the niles^ adopted by Gujarat for reorganizing 
the province on the new basis. They are published for general 
guidance. They show that it is convenient to treat talukas as 
units for returning delegates and electing members of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. That Committee is to consist of 100 mem- 
bers of whom 90 will be directly elected and these will elect ten 
more so as to ensure representation of minorities and other inte- 
rests — ^if the general body of electors have omitted to do so. There 
should not be a single village left without a Congress organization 
and no village register should be without a single adult male or 
female on it^. This means honest and industrious workers. When 
millions have voluntarily joined the Gongre®, the forced orga- 


1 Vide pp. 190-8. 

2 Not reproduced here 

3 ‘*Not on it” in the source. 
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nization of the Government must fall to pieces. I consider the 
Government organization to be forced because it is based on fear 
and not on hope. The Patel or the Mukhi^ is not a man executing 
the will of the villagers but he imposes on them the will of a 
Government which has nothing in common with the people. 

Young India, 2-2-1921 


158. LETTER TO A FRIEKD^ 

148, Russa Road, 
Calcutta, 
February 2, 1921 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have heard that you have gone on hunger strike at not 
finding sufficient response from your neighbours to the call of 
non-co-operation. Whilst your action shows the purity of your 
heart and the spirit of sacrifice, in my opinion, it is hasty and pos- 
sibly thoughtless. Fasting for the purpose of showing one’s displea- 
sure or disappointment can hardly be justified. Its basis must be 
penance or purification. I would therefore strongly advise you 
to stop fasting and devote yourself to organizing those parts of the 
country where you are known. We must not put pressure of the 
kind contemplated by your fast in order to bring people round to 
our point of view. We must give to everyone the same freedom 
of action and speech that we claim for ourselves. 

Tows sincerely, 

M. K.' Gandhi 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


1 The village headman 

2 The name of the addressee is not known. 



159. SPEECH AT OPEHIMG OF NATIONAL COLLEGE, 
CALCUTTA^ 


February 4, 1921 


FRIENDS, 

You have just now heard the beautiful prayer^ sung by the 
students over there, and I hope that all of you will ponder over 
the magnificent language of that prayer.^ If we will base all our 
acts in this institution on prayer, I have very little doubt that we 
gViall come through with added glory to ourselves and to our 
country. I have had the privilege, during these few months, of 
opening several institutions in several parts of India. But I must 
confess to you that, in opening no other institution have I been so 
weighed down with anxiety and fear as I am in performing 
the .opening ceremony in connection with this institution. As I 
have elsewhere remarked, all the eyes, all the attention of the 
student world are centred upon Calcutta. You have seen so many 
telegrams reproduced in the Press, I have seen many more tele- 
grams not reproduced in the Press, congratulating the students on 
the magnificent response to the coimtry’s call. You may have also 
noticed that as a result of your response the students aU over India 
are withdrawing themselves from Government institutions. Great, 
therefore, is your responsibility and the responsibility of the pro- 
fessors and teachers connected with this institution, of Mr. Das 
and myself also. For myself, I can only assure you that my pra- 
yers will attend all your efforts in m a k i ng this mstitution a success. 
But I know that no prayer that I can offer, no prayer that our 
clearer hearts can offer, can be of the slightest service unless the 
students approach their task in humility and in their fear of God, 

1 The college, housed in a spacious building in Wellington Square, was 
established by the Board of Education formed by G. R. Das, J. L. Banegea 
and others. 

2 A hymn from the Gita sung at the commencement of the opening ceremony 

3 The report in Amrita Bazar .Patrika, 5-2-1921, begins thus: “Mr. Gandlu, 

in the College open, said that he was exceedingly grieved that their 

good friend and brother Sj. Chittaranjan Das was not present as he was not well 
enoi^h to attend the gathering, although it was his intention that he should be 
present at the opening. Mr. J. L. Baneqea had told them what they were to 
expect in the institution. They had just heard the beautiful prayer sung by the 
students and he hoped that all of them would ponder over the magnificent 
nature of that prayer.” 
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with perseverance, with single-mindedness and with love and a 
devotion for the country in whose name and for whose sake they 
have abandoned Government institutions. It is not a light task for 
a student expecting certificates of high merit, expecting a great 
career in his own estimation. It is no light task for a student with 
all these expectations to surrender them in the hope that he is 
rendering a service to the country and therefore a service to himself. 
Personally I have not the slightest doubt about it. I hope you will 
never have to regret the day that you left Government institutions. 
But I know also that you must have to regret the day if you will 
not use your time usefully, if you have left under the Impulse of 
moment as so many of our leaders who mean well of the country 
have already expressed their fears. Let me hope that you will 
falsify their fears. 

You will at the end of the year so discharge yourselves that 
those who are today filled with doubts may come forward with 
an expression of opinion that their doubts were misplaced. Let me 
not conceal from you, the students of Calcutta, what certificate 
Indians in other parts of India give to you. Many of the students 
and many grown-up men also, who have talked to me about your 
movement have expressed a sense of nervous fear. You have been 
credited with a great deal of emotion, you have been credited with 
a great deal of impulsiveness but you have not been credited with 
the same amount of perseverance and industry. 

You are embarking upon a new career. You are turning 
over a new leaf. You are shouldering a great responsibility. You 
are counting yourselves among the makers of India of the future. 
And if you realize this responsibility, I have no doubt, you will 
dispel all these fears which have been expressed in other parts of 
India. Those who know Bengal weU are in the position also to 
testify that Bengalis on many an occasion have not been found 
wanting; and for my part I shall certainly decline to believe that 
those students who have responded and who will join this institu- 
tion will be found wanting. I shall hope also that the professors 
and the teachers will prove true to their trust. What I said in all 
humility to the professors and teachers at the time of performing 
the opening ceremony of the Gujarat National College^, I am temp- 
ted to repeat here; that the success and failure of this institution 
will very largely depend upon the honest exertion that the pro- 
fessors and teachers may put forth. At this critical moment in the 


t At Ahmedabad, on November 15, 1920; vide Vol. XVIII, pp. 463-8. 
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history of our dear country every one of us, who intends to mould 
the young mind of the country, has a serious responsibility, and 
if the professors and the teachers are found alseep, if they are over- 
taken with doubt, if chey are overtaken with fear as to the future, 
God help the students who come under their charge. And I shall 
pray to the Almighty that he may bless the professors and teachers 
with wisdom, with courage, with faith and hope. 

I have in one of my speeches told the students that whilst 
they might go on with the course that they have mapped out for 
themselves they must not interfere with others. You have perhaps 
read the paragraph that appeared in the newspaper today with 
reference to Barisal*. I do not know whether it is an exaggerated 
account of what had happened there. I do not care whether it is 
an- exaggeration, and whether it is an understatement, but it fur- 
nishes a lesson for you and for me that we must on no account 
resort to violence, that we must on no account exert undue pressure. 
And as I said at one of the meetings day before yesterday, I hope 
that the students will not sit dhama — ^they will not exercise any pres- 
sure whatsoever upon those students who would not come out of 
the schools and colleges. It is sufficient that those who feel it is 
sinful to belong to these institutions ought to come out of th pr n , 
If we have sufficient faith in ourselves we shall remain steadfast 
although not a single other student responds to the call. It does 
betray want of faith in our own mission when you become impa- 
tient. And if we are impatient we begin to compel others to do 
what we have done. I hope no one of the students who will be- 
long to this institution will be filled with any such doubt as to the 
correctness of his conduct. 

I hope also that when I renew your acquaintance a month 
hence, as I hope I shall be able to do, you will not call upon 
me to address you any longer in English but that you -will have 
mastered sufficient Hindustani to be able to understand whatever 
message I might have to give to you in our national common 
language. I assure you when you approach your study of Hindus- 
tsmi some of you will find it simple and easy. To some of you 
the words -will seem perfectly natural, because the vocabulary is 
common to Bengali, Hindi and most of the Indian languages, 
barring the Dravidian stock. You will find also it will feed your 
intellect and it -will satisfy all the intellectual requirements of 
intellectual Bengal. And if you want to go in for literature, I 
•promise you -will find treasures hidden both in Hindi and Urdu 


^ Town in Bengal 
XIX-21 
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whatever scripts you take up — and whatever books you take up 
first. You talk of the poverty of Hindi literature — ^you talk of 
the poverty of today’s Hindi, but if you dive deep into the pages 
of Tulsidas, probably you will share my opinion that there is no 
other book that stands equal to it in the literature of the world 
in modern languages. That one book has given me faith and hope 
which no other book has given. I think that it is a book which 
can stand any criticism and any scrutiny alike in literary grace, 
in metaphor and in religious fervour. 

I hope also that when I come back you will have made 
sufficient progress in making yam and have it woven by some 
village weaver for your own use. But I hope that you will be 
able to give sufficient proof of what wonders you have performed 
in spinning and I hope you will be able to share with me the 
same poetry and the same intellectual treat that I find in spinning 
if you spin with faith and hope with reference to the future of 
Inffia. I hope also that your professors and teachers will give 
their lectures through Bengali, and I hope that, all the know- 
ledge that you have acquired in your Government institutions, you 
will translate for yourselves in Bengali and that you will be able 
to find equivsilent expressions for the richest thought that you 
have learnt firom English poets and firom English literature. 

I hope also that you will^approach your task with a religious 
fmth. If this movement of ours is not religious I am firee to con- 
fess to you that this movement will not only fail but it will dis- 
credit us. It is a new method of applying ourselves to the task 
and if we consider that we can solve the problem of India by 
bringing some changes only upon the old methods, we shall be 
doomed to disappointment. If you approach the task with the 
same religious fervour for which Bengal is noted, I know you will 
find that swaraj is within easy reach. May God help you. May 
God help the professors, and may God give you the strength that 
our fiiend Srijut Ghittaranjan Das needs. I have much pleasure 
in declaring this institution open. 

Toung India, 9-2-1921 



160. TELEGRAM TO JAIRAMDAS DAULATRAM 

Jharia, 

February J, 1921 

SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE VISIT SIND FOR TWO MONTHS.^ SO LONG 
COLLEGE REMAINS NATIONAL WE NEED NOT INTERFERE, 
GIRDHARI^ MAY STAY IF HE LIKES WORK, 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921, p.l76 


161. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

Saturday [February 5y 192I\^ 

CHI, DEVDAS, 

I got your letters, I hardly get time for sleep; how then 
could I write to you? 

I thinlc you had better stay on there for the present. Ba will 
also feel happy. You will be able to solve some of the diflBlculties 
of the Ashram, Besides, I do want that you should have some 
experience there and acquire proficiency in carding and spinning. 
Accompanying me at present are Jamnadas, the Doctor and 
Prabhudas. And Surendra will come and join us today. I do 
not understand why he has come away firom Rangoon; Prabhudas, 
however, saw him in Patna yesterday. There are likely to be two 
further additions to these, Parasram and a Bengali whom the 
Professor^ wants to entrust [to me]. He believes that the man is 
competent enough to be useful for Toung India. You would get 
lost in all this company and I wouldn’t know what to do. I 
have been thinking of reducing the number somewhat. I believe 
it is all to the good that things have so chanced that you have 
had to go there. Either you alone can fill your place, or anyone 
can. No person can fill another’s place and no one is indispensable, 

^ Qandhiji went to Sind in the last week of April 1921. 

^ Girdhari Kripalani, nephew of J. B. Kripalani 

3 As stated in the last paragraph, Gandhiji wrote this letter in the train 
on his way to Bihar. After touring Bengal, in 1921, Gandhiji arrived in Dhan- 
bad, in Bihar, on February 5, which fell on a Saturday, and he was in Patna on 
February 6 to inaugurate a National University for Bihar. 

♦j. B. Kripalani 
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I at any rate have cultivated this attitude. It is good to cultivate 
the virtue of detachment. 

Mrs. Joseph' will now definitely go to Prayag^, and that 
will be right. It seems they will not arrest Joseph in the imme- 
diate future. I wonder if ^ou will have to accompany Mrs. Joseph 
when she returns. 

I should like you to study every aspect of the Ashram. I 
all all be sending you a wire today. I am writing this letter in 
the train. We are on our way to Bihar. The Doctor and 
Prabhudas were left in Gaya. They will be going to Patna from 
there. We shall meet tomorrow morning. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From the Gujarati original : S.N. 7605 


162. THE SPmmm-WHEEL MOVEMENT 

The spinning-wheel movement appears to be making good 
progress. I see that there is demand for spinning-wheels from 
many places. But we would get lost again if people want spinning- 
wheels to be manufactured in one place only. 

This movement is as easy to carry on as it is likely to be 
rewarding. It will be rewarding because it is easy. The spinning- 
wheel is such an ordinary thing that it can be made in any 
village. Every one of its parts can be manufactured in a village 
which has a carpenter and a blacksmith. The population being 
30 crores, if we count one home for every ten persons the number 
comes to three crore homes. A lover of swaraj can have peace 
only when the country has three crore spinning-wheels. If all 
these spinning-wheels are to be manufactured only in one place, 
the work cannot go ahead. 

There are 750,000 villages in India, and so this work will 
spread out in so many villages. The villages are grouped into 
two hundred and fifty districts. I^ therefore, we have one man 
in every district to take up this work, the movement can spread 
in every part of the coimtry. The work will make progress only 
if the worker in each district can supply spinning-wheels to his 
own district, or show the people the way to produce them. 

* Wife of George Joi»pli, a barrister of Madurai 

^Allahabad 
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The fact that all demands for spinning-wheels are addressed 
to the Ashram shows that we have not yet started working among 
the artisan classes. We have to arouse interest in the swaraj 
movement in every one of the many communities in every village. 
As we are slowly getting out of the delusion that only those who 
have had English education can conduct the movement of swaraj, 
so also shall we have to forget the idea that only politicians can 
do justice to this work. 

The first training we need is that for swaraj. It has to be 
imparted to all, to children and to aged people, to men and to 
women, to the people of all communities and faiths. Literacy is 
not essential for the purpose. We have to destroy this Satanic 
rule. It is not for our good. The means we use to destroy it is 
peaceful non-co-operation. Non-co-operation means co-operation 
among ourselves. Go-operation among ourselves means the desire 
and the strength to become free. The most effective means of 
acquiring the strength to satisfy this desire is the spinning-wheel. 
So much can be explained to everyone in a short while. 

We should, therefore, engage our carpenters, blacksmiths, 
cobblers, farmers and others in this work. The artisans built the 
Swaminarayana temple^ free. Rich men donated money for it. 
Why should not the artisans devoted to swaraj build the temple 
of swaraj free? Labourers can donate their labour and rich 
people their wealth. Only a few persons are needed for rousing 
such a spirit, but these must be honest men of service. 

At present, all this work is being done among a class of 
people who are cripples. It is my firm belief that we, the edu- 
cated class, have become cripples in so far as winning swaraj is 
concerned. We have realized that swaraj cannot be won by 
talking, by making speeches and applications or by leading de- 
putations to England, but it is only now we have begun to see 
that swaraj means devotion to one’s dharma, that it can be won 
only through courage and self-sacrifice. We have now to spread 
this idea widdy. The day it becomes widespread, swaraj will be 
ours. If we are after this work, it can be done in a year. That 
is why I have been saying that it is possible to get; swaraj in a 
year’s time. 

However, this article is about the spinning-wheel. Working 
for swaraj means introducing a spinning-wheel in every home and 
persuading people to spin on it. 


1 In Vadtal 
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Instead of asking me to send spinning-wheels, people should get 
them made in their own villages. 

Thanks to our fear and lack of information, it takes us 
to find spinning-wheels. There are some in every province, lying 
in obscure places. Every person should search for one in his own 
village or street. If he finds any, he should seek out a carpenter. 
The latter will probably know how to make others. If all attempts 
to find a spinning-wheel fail, one may be ordered for use as a 
model and with it we may get others made. 

But our securing a spinning-wheel will not by itself mean 
production of yarn. Securing a spinning-wheel is only the first 
step. Slivers will be required. For this purpose, we shall have 
to find a carder and beg him for his services. He, too, will have 
to be taught the lesson of swaraj. 

These suggestions have been made time and again, but they 
need to be repeated either in the same words or in different words 
because we have still not acquired efficiency and skill. 

Just as there are demands for spinning-wheels, so also there 
are for khadi. Once yarn of good quality is being produced, 
enough khadi can be made to spread over the whole country. 

Yam must be in fact yam. Any sort of thread drawn out will 
not be accepted as yarn. Yam is what can be woven [into cloth]. 
It should be properly twisted, should have no loose fibre and 
should be of one unbroken length. There should be no particles 
of broken cotton seeds or leaves sticking to the yam. 

The spinning-wheel has spread so widely in Gujarat that, 
with a little more faith, khadi worth a crore of rupees can be 
produced in a year in this province alone. This would mean a 
crore of rapees brought into the homes of the poor in Gujarat 
and that without increasing vice; for, when the poor are enabled 
to earn so that they have enough to eat, the result is always aus- 
picious. 

[From Gujarati] 

6 - 2-1921 
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It has been asked why I call myself an orthodox sanatani 
Hindu and why I regard myself as a Vaishnava. I think I should 
answer these questions. 

The answer will cover the definition of a sanatani Hindu and 
include a complete description of a Vaishnava. 

According to my belief, a Hindu is anyone who, bom in a 
Hindu family in India, accepts the' Vedas, the upanishads and the 
puranas as holy books; who has faith in the five yamas of trath, 
non-violence, etc., and practises them to the best of his ability; 
who believes in the existence of the atmarH and the paramatmari?^ and 
believes, further, that the atman is never bom and never dies but, 
through incarnation in the body, passes firom existence to existence 
and is capable of attaining moksha\ who believes that moksha is the 
supreme end of human striving and believes in vamashrama and 
cow-protection. Whoever, besides believing in all these, has been 
born in a family belonging to the Vaishnewa sect and has not for- 
saken the Vaishnava way; who possesses in some measure the quali- 
ties described in Narasinh Mehta’s devotional song entitled ‘Wai- 
shnavajana” and strives to cultivate these qualities in perfection 
is a Vaishnava. It is my firm belief that I possess in a large 
measure the characteristics described by me and I have been 
striving to strengthen them. I do not, therefore, hesitate to call 
myself with all firmness, though humbly, a strict sanatani Hindu 
and a Vaishnava. I believe that the most important outward form 
of Hinduism is cow-protection. I regard the Hindu world as 
mpotent because at present not a single Hindu is capable of giving 
that protection. Among these impotent people, I believe myself 
to be the least impotent. I do not believe that there can be 
anybody else who has systematically exerted himself as much as 
I have done, and am still doing, for the protection of cows or who 
feels for the cow and its progeny as much as I do. As long as the 
Hindus in India show no kindness to the cow, as long as they 
themselves torture cattle in many ways, as long as they have not 
succeeded in winning the regard of Muslims and persuading them 
to stop, out of their regard, the slaughter of cows and as long as 
they tolerate the killing of cows by the English and salute the 


iSelf 

2 Supreme Self 
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British flag, I shall believe that the Brahmin and the Kshatriya 
spirit has vanished from Hinduism. Therefore, though bom a 
Vaisya, I am ever active in the duties of both, 

I believe that the essence of Hinduism is truth and non-violence. 

I have not seen anyone among those whom I know respecting truth 
so scrupulously as I have been doing right from my childhood. 
The active manifestation of non-violence is love — absence of ill 
will. I firmly believe that I am overflowing with love. I have 
not felt ill will against anyone even in a dream. I entertain 
no such feeling towards Dyer, his wicked deeds notwithstanding. 
Wherever I have seen misery or injustice, I have felt troubled 
in my soul. 

The central principle of Hinduism is that of moksha. I am 
ever striving for it. All my activities are for moksha. I have as 
much faith in the existence of the atman and in its immortality 
as I am certain of the existence of my body and its transience. 

For these reasons, I am happy to declare myself a staunch 
sanatani Hindu. 

If anybody asks me whether I have made any deep study of 
the shastras, I would say that I have and I have not. I have 
not studied them from a scholar’s point of view. My knowledge 
of Sanskrit is almost nil; even of the translations available in 
modem Indian languages, I have read only a few. I cannot claim 
to have fully read even a single Veda. Nevertheless, I have 
understood the shastras from the point of view of dharma. I 
have grasped their real meaning. I know that one can attain 
moksha without reading the Vedas. 

1 have found the right method for reading — ^for understanding 

— ^the shastras. If any injunction in a shastra is opposed to truth, 
non-violence and brahmacharyay it is unauthentic, whichever the 
shastra in which it is found. The shastras are not above reason. 
We can reject any shastras which reason cannot follow. I have 
read through only the Upanishads. I have also read some among 
them which my reason could not follow. I did not, therefore, 
accept them as having any authority. Many poets have told us 
in their poems that anyone who stid^ to the letter of the shastras 
is a pedant. Teachers like Shankaracharya^ have given the 
essence of the shastras in single sentences, and the sum and sub- 
stance of it all is that one should cultivate hhakti towards God and 
attain and thereby attain moksha, Akha Bhagat has said: 

^780-812; Hindu philosopher and religious reformer; author of com- 
mentaries on the Upanishads, Brahmasutrcfs and the Bhagavad Gita 

2 Erdi^tenment 
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Live as you please. 

Attain God anyhow, somehow. 

That shastra which teaches me drinking liquor, eating meat 
and wicked ways cannot be called a shastra. 

Much that is the very opposite of dharma is going on in the 
name of the smritis^. By trying to follow the letter of the smritis 
and other such works, we make ourselves fit for hell. Deluded by 
these, people who call themselves Hindus give themselves up to 
licence and become ready to commit or make others commit rape 
on young girls. 

We now have before us the important question of what, in all 
the shastras, we should regard as interpolations, what as accept- 
able arifl what as deserving to be rejected. If there had not been, 
as I have stated above, a total extinction of the Brahmin spirit, 
we could have consulted a Brahmin who had purified himself by 
following the disciplines of yama-niyama and acquired a good 
measure of jnana. In the absence of such Brahmins, the path of 
bhakti rules supreme at present. When we have brought about 
self-purification by non-co-operating with the present Government 
in which the sins of hypocrisy, pretension, pride, worldliness and so 
on, reveal themselves in numerous ways, then perhaps we shall get 
a cultured person who can give us the essence of the shastras. 
Till then we, the common people, may cling to the essentials with 
a simple faith and live our lives in bhakti to God. I see no other 
way. 

“There can be no jjiana without a guru” is a golden maxim. 
But it is very difficult to find a guru, and it would not be proper 
to accept any person as a guru in the absence of a good one 
and so drown ourselves right in the middle of our voyage across 
tliifi ocean of life. A guru is one who will help us to swim across. 
How can a man who knows no swimming save others? Even if 
such swimmers exist in modem times, they are not a common 
sight. 

Let us now examine vamashraina. I have always believed that 
there are no more than four varrm^. I believe that one acquires 
one’s caste by birth. One who is bom in a Brahmin family dies 
a Brahmin. If he becomes a non-Brahmin through his qualities 
of character, his Brahmin body does not cease to be such. A 

1 Sacred books prescribing detailed rules for perM)nal conduct and social 
life} considered as of derivative authority in contrast with skrtUi, revealed 
literature 

2 Castes 
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Brahmin who does not follow the Brahmin’s dharma may be 
born, according to his deserts, as a Sudra, or even as an ani- 
mal. A Vaisya like me who follows the dharma of a Brahmin 
and of a Kshatriya, if he has to be born again, may well be a 
Brahmin or a Kshatriya in the next birth. So far as this life is 
concerned, he will remain but a Vaisya, and rightly so. From 
time to time persons belonging to other faiths have been absorbed 
by Hinduism, but they were not known as Hindus during their 
lifetime. The Hindu world is like a sea. All refuse that finds 
its way into its bosom gets purified, settles down. This has happened 
again and again. People from Italy, Greece and elsewhere 
came in and were absorbed by Hinduism, but they were not con- 
verted by anyone to Hinduism. Merely in course of ages, the 
numbers have risen and fallen. Unlike Christianity or Islam, 
Hinduism does not invite persons of other faiths to join its fold; 
it enjoins all to follow their own religions. Sister Nivedita^, for 
instance, embraced Hinduism but we do not think of her as a 
Hindu, nor do we boycott or slight her in any way. There 
is no question of anybody embracing Hinduism. Everybody can 
practise Hinduism. 

Vamashrama is a law.' The practical question is the caste 
system. Castes are subject to increase and decrease [in number]. 
They come into existence and they disappear. Only the man 
himself can leave Hinduism, though he may be expelled from the 
caste. Excommunication by the caste is a mode of punishment 
and ought to be available to every community. 

It is certainly necessary that the numerous castes should be- 
come fewer, and this can be brought about by the councils of the 
various castes without injury to Hinduism. If the various divi- 
sions of Vanias merge together and their members marry among 
themselves, that will not harm religion in any way. 

The rules which people observe in regard to food, water and 
marriage are not essential features of Hinduism but, because self- 
control has been given special importance in Hinduism, restrictions 
have been laid down, even to the smallest detail in regard to these 
matters. I do not think that they deserve to be condemned, but, 
at the same time, I would not regard a person who does not observe 
them as having transgressed dharma. Not to have water or food 
or enter into matrimonial alliance anywhere and everywhere, I 
regard as civilized behaviour. This ensures preservation of health 
and punty But I beheve that not accepting food or water at 

^ Margaret Nobel, a follower of Vivekananda 
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anybody’s place through contempt is opposed to Bhnduism. It 
is my view, based on experience, that the prohibition as to dining 
with or marrying a person of another varna or another religion is 
an essential protective fence for its culture put up by Hinduism. 

Why do I, then, dine even at the homes of Muslims? I do 

so because, even when dining with them, I am able to observe 
the utmost self-restraint. Among cooked articles, I go so far as 
to take bread, because the process of baking bread is absolutely 
clean and just as pop-corn can always be taken, no matter where 
roasted, similarly bread (not rotli) can be taken wherever it may 
have been baked. But my co-workers do not observe even this 
restriction and eat any articles, otherwise acceptable, in the home 
of a Muslim or of a person belonging to a caste other than their 
own, if the articles are prepared hygienically. In doing so, they run 
the risk of being expelled from their caste, but they do not cease 
to be Hindus, The Ashram follows a kind of dharma appropriated 
to sannyasis. There a new caste or a new code of conduct, suitable 
to the present age and in conformity with Hinduism, is being 
formed. I look upon this effort as an experiment. If it succeeds, 
it will be treated as worthy of adoption. If it fails, it will have 
harmed no one. Even those engaged in the experiment will not 
be harmed, because the basis of the experiment is self-control. 
The aim is to be able to carry on the work of service with ease 
and to see that unlike at present, when religion has come to be 
confined to rules about eating and drinking, the conventions in 
those matters are kept in their proper and subordinate place. 

Now remains the issue of untouchability. Nobody can trace 
the origin of this practice. I have merely ventured guesses. They 
may be right or wrong. Buti even a blind man can see that the 
practice of untouchability is contrary to dharma. Only, in the 
same way as the atmarC^ inhabiting [the body] for ages prevents 
us from knowing it, the long existence of the practice of untoucha- 
bility does not permit us to see the adharma inherent in it. To 
make any persons crawl on their stomachs, to segregate them, 
to drive them to live on ,the outskirts of the village, not to be 
concerned whether they live or die, to give them food left over 
by others — all this certainly cannot be religion. We are inflic- 
ting upon untouchables an outrage grosser than that in the Punjab 
against which we have been protesting. That an untouchable 
czmnot live in our neighbourhood and cannot own land, that an 
untouchable must, on seeing us, shout: ^'Please keep at a distance, 
do not touch me,” and should not be permitted to sit with us in 
the train — this is not Hinduism. This is Dyerism. There is no 
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self-control in the practice of untouchability. An analogy has 
been cited in justification of it, viz., that a mother, after removing 
stools, does not touch anything without taking a bath. But in 
this instance the mother herself does not wish to touch anything 
and, if we sought to enforce such a rule in respect of Bhangis, no- 
body will object. By treating Bhangis and others as untouchables, 
we only tolerate filth and breed diseases. If we look upon un- 
touchables as touchables, we shall see to it that that limb of ours 
remains clean. 

I have found the homes of Bhangis far cleaner than many 
Vaishnava houses. I have been astonished at the truthfulness, 
« simplicity, kindness and such other qualities in some of them. 
It is my conviction that we have fallen because of the entry into 
Hinduism of the demon of untouchability, and have, in conse- 
quence, also become powerless to ensure the protection of mother 
cow. So long as we have not rid ourselves of this Dyerism, we 
have no right to ask that we should be fireed from the Dyerism 
of the British. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajimn, 6-2-1921 


164. SPEECH AT PATNA'^ 


February 6, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi spoke sitting. He was ashamed to say that he had 
forgotten that Maulana Mazharul Haq and he were together in England and 
that they returned to India by the same boat.^ He remembered the fact when 
he was reminded of it. But he was glad that ever since his return to India 
from South Africa his friendship with Maulana Haq had gone on increasing 
and in fact he regarded his house in Patna as his home. If it was true, as 
he had told them, that in the matter of Khilafat he had raised his voice be- 
fore others, he had but done his duty. As he was a staunch Hindu and 
wanted to live his religion he had realized that he must be friends with 
Mussulmans, stand by their religion and defend it as if it was his own." He 
wanted to assure them again that he would not rest satisfied till the Khilafat 
wrong was satisfactorily settled even though he liad to give his life in the 
attempt. Maulana Haq had told them that in opening the National College 
they were laying the foundation of swaraj. The college had been already 

^DcKvered at the opening ceremony of the Bihar Nationa University 
and the Natkmal CoBcge, Patna 
?Ia 1891 
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opened by his friend Mr. Haq and he was there to perform but the formal 
ceremonial. When he saw the students that morning praying in solemn earnest- 
ness the question came, to his mind if they had anything of the kind in any 
Government college and he thought that the right kind of feeling was coming 
over them. He had to open both the National College and the National 
University. The Vidyapith would be their National University, it would be 
the machinery which would regulate the teaching in the National institutions 
in the province, prescribe the syllabus and would generally control national 
education. They had selected Maulana Haq as Chancellor, Babu Braja 
Kishore Prasad as the Vice-chancellor and B[abu] Rajendra Prasad as their 
Principal and Registrar. The members of the Provincial College Education 
Committee^ would be the senators and out of them they would constitute a 
syndicate. He wanted all of them to realize their great cause in which they 
were working and he was glad to find that all the professors and others con- 
nected with their institutions were genuine, earnest Bihar workers. Babu Braja 
Kishore and Babu Rajendra Prasad were as brothers to him and he had lived 
with them and worked with them for months in Champaran^ at a time when 
not many were willing to go and join them. He was sure that with them at 
the helm, the work of their institution would be carried on with enthusiasm, 
for he was certain that they were men who would gladly give their lives for the 
work. To the professors he wanted to say that they must live up to the ideal 
of their old rishis, in consonance with their great ancient civilization, and if they 
did that they might rest zissured that the foundation of swaraj had been truly 
laid in the founding of their institution. Referring to students he said that 
Kalidas had once observed that a guru could give only as much as the neo- 
phyte could take. Education was a manifestation of the enlightenment they 
received within and it wzis the fimction of the guru to bring out what was 
within the student, and he hoped that the students in the College would so 
live and learn at the hands of their teachers that the institution might be an 
example to the country. 

In the prayer read out to them by Pandey Jagannath Prasadjee he 
had seen the key of the work they were doing — ^to get into truth, into light 
from darkness, into life from a sort of death. This was non-co-operation and 
the attainment by them of swaraj was the sign of their emergii^ into the light. 
By co-operating with their present hypocritical Government they had become 
as it were contaminated and had become partners in its cranes. They had 
done so so far because they were equally sinful, but even then they had be- 
lieved in and feared God. And the conviction having at last dawned on them 
that the Government was wrong and its system vicious, they had come to the 
decision that they could not co-operate with it till it was completely trans- 

1 Of the Congress organization in Bihar 

2 In 1917 
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formed. He hated neither the Empire nor those who sustained it; he was 
out to uproot the system. He had hatred for none and entertained for them 
nothing but sentiments of love. But even if his father and his brother had 
acted in the manner the Government had done he would have felt it his 
duty to have nothing to do with them. If a son lived with a Satanic 
father he became by that fact partner of his sire’s guilt and no religion 
sanctioned this partnership even between a father and his son. The divine 
injunction was clear and imperative — to cease co-operation even with their 
near and dear ones if they were sinful. 

The first mission of the University therefore would be to teach the ideal 
of non-co-operation and to emphasize its basic principle, absolute non-violence. 
The speaker then referred to the picketing by students in Calcutta and other 
similar forms of pressure brought by them on their friends who did not like to 
join them. He said he had been pained to hear of the treatment meted out to 
men like Messrs Shastri^ and Paranjapye^ in Bombay, who, he wanted to tell 
them, were real, sincere patriots. If they were enemies of India, he (Mr. 
Gandhi) could not be its friend. They honestly believed that the future of the 
country would be advanced by co-operation with the Government and were 
convinced that he (Mr. Gandhi) was misleading the country. Such differences 
of opinion were bound to exist but these could never mean that they were 
not patriots but enemies of the country. It was none of the business of the 
students to cry shame on them and refuse to give them a respectful hearing. 
It would have been in keeping with their ancient culture to listen to their 
advice with respect and attention. It was an English practice to obstruct 
meetings, howl down speakers and even throw stones at them. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill had been in their time howled down and stoned. 
But this was a habit foreign to their culture and their civilization and they 
must give it up if they were really earnest in carrying on the non-co-operation 
movement to a successful end. Cries of ‘'shame” could never never win friends, 
make their opponents their supporters. They could transform them into their 
friends in time only if they loved and treated them with respect. 

He hoped the University would not devote its energy merely to adding 
to the store of their literary knowledge, but that its principal function would 
be to inculcate in the minds of the young men the principles of their civiliza- 
tion, to mspire them with an earnest and genuine aspiration for freedom. The 
first thing they had to do was to unlearn a great deal of what they had hither- 
to learnt and seek to live up to their great ancient culture. If one of their 
lawyer friends refused to give up his practice it was not for them to call upon 

1 V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

2R. P. Paranjapye, educationist and Liberal politician; Minister of 
Education, Government of Bombay, 1921-23; member, India Council; appoin- 
ted Commissioner in Australia in 1-944 
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h im to explain why he had not done what Mr. Haq has done- There was a 
vakil in Jharia, whom he asked in joke to give up his practice. Mr, Mahomed 
Ali repeated the request and the result was that by then he would have given 
up his practice. But if he did not, he was by no means the enemy of the 
country. His heart was as genuine as theirs. If out of honest difference of 
opinion or for want of sufficient courage any of their friends were imable to 
join them that day they could not be regarded as objects of their hate. 

Referring to the charkha he said that its significance should not be mini- 
mized. With the spinning of the charkha was bound up the solution of 
the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs and they could be true soldiers of the 
country only when they took to spinning in right earnest. Even the tmeduca- 
ted could do so but he wanted the educated among them to take to it, and 
realize for themselves that the greater the quantity of the thread they produced, 
the greater would be the advance of the country- So far they had loosened their 
tongue; he wanted them now to stretch their hands, not, however, with the 
sword but for the charkha- If they could see to it that not one Indian used 
any cloth manufactured in foreign countries and of yam made in foreign lands 
they could begin to realize their strength and feel that they were going to 
win swaraj. The speaker then referred to some jewefiery presented to him by 
little girls and said many ladies had promised to spin in Bengal. The daughters 
of Mr. Justice P. R. Das' had taken to spinning and to wearing khaddar cloth. 
Girls and young married women in Bengal had come to him and told him that 
they could not use jewellery for they were at present in a state of widowhood 
without swaraj. He wanted to realize the present situation even as these girls 
and young ladies had realized it. The speaker then announced that during 
his recent visit to Jharia he was able to secure Rs. 60,000 for their National 
University mostly from Giyaratis, Bengalis and Marwaris, and Rs. 2,000 for the 
same purpose from a Bangali zemindar of Katras. The donors were mostly 
non-Biharees and yet they had given him the magnificent sum because they had 
begun to realize that the National University, though founded in Bihar, would 
work for the nation. He almost wept — ^thou^ he suppressed it as they had to 
be brave at the present moment — ^when little girls came to him with their 
jewellery and he hoped they would make themselves as pure as these girls. 
He prayed to God that their National University would flourish and prosper 
and remain an everlasting monument of the enthusiastic labour of all those who 
worked for it. With an appeal for funds the speaker concluded his speech. 

The Searchlight, 9 - 2-1921 


^ Brother of G. R. Das; Judge of the High Court at Patna 



165. SPEECH ON NON-VIOLENCE, PATNA^ 

February 6, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi then rose amidst deafening cheers and said that he did ' 
not want to detain them longer. After the speech of Maulana Mahomed 
Ali there was nothing left for him to say. Whatever had fallen from his lips 
was right, well and good. His path was the path of non-violence, of ahimsa. 
He would not kill one who considered himself to be his enemy. His brother 
Maulana Mahomed Ali believed in the contrary faith. But in spite of this 
difference they were living like the sons of one mother. Wherever they went, 
whatever side they turned, the three (himself, Maulanas Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali) preached only non-violence. If they did not maintain non-viol- 
ence they were sure to lose their case. In them there was no strength left for 
taking to the sword. He believed that he would be able to win swaraj, in other 
words what he called Ramarajya or Dkarmaraj^a, through non-violence alone. 
He condemned strongly the action of those who take to abusing and coercing, 
hat looting, etc., and said that if the attainment of swaraj was being delayed 
it was because they had not learnt well the lesson of non-violence or ahinosa. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali did well in calling upon Mr. Hassan Imam and an 
old European professor of his. He wanted to win them over by persuasion 
and love and he believed that they would come round soon. Referring to the 
awakening amongst the villages he said that the spirit which had come in them, 
the strength which they had acquired, must be kept up. They must not use 
any kind of violence in dissuading them from the evils of intemperance. They 
could do away with the evils simply by non-co-operation with them, by not 
taking or giving any kind of help to them. If any Mussulman converted any- 
one to Islam by force he would fight with them in the same way as he was 
fighting with the Government. If his son took to drinking wine, instead of 
beating him, he would ask him iC get out of his house, would stop all help to 
him, and thus he would make him give up the habit. He in fact had no right 
to use any kind of violence against him. So if they all understood that 
perfectly, if they all acted up to it, there was no doubt that they would be 
able to win swaraj by September next. The land of Bihar he alway considered 
to be very sacred. He had spent many days^ amongst the agriculturists in Gham- 
paran. It would be a great pain to him if any violence was done anywhere. 

The Searchlight, 9 - 2-1921 

^Delivered at a public meeting held in the afternoon, in Madrassa 
McKKjue grounds 

*In 1917 during the Champaran satyagraha 



166. MOTES 

Abusing the Kjhaddar 

A friend draws attention to the fact that many who have 
adopted the khaddar costume are using it as a passport for arro- 
gance, insolence, and, what is worse, fraud. He says that they 
have neither the spirit of non-co-operation in them nor the spirit 
of truth. They simply use the khaddar dress as a cloak for their 
deceit. All this is likely, especially during the transition stage, 
i.e., whilst khaddar is beginning to become fashionable. I would 
only suggest to my correspondent that such abuse of khaddar must 
not even unconsciously be allowed to be used as an argument 
against its use. Its use today is obligatory on those who believe 
that there is not sufficient Indian mill-made cloth to supply the 
wants of the nation, that the wants must be supplied in the 
quickest way possible by increasing home manufacture, and that 
such manufacture is possible only by making home-spinning 
universal. The use of khaddar represents nothing more than a 
most practical recognition of the greatest economic necessity of 
the country.' Even a scoundrel may recognize this necessity, 
and has, therefore, a perfect right to wear it. And if a Govern- 
ment spy wore it to deceive people, I would welcome his use of 
khaddar as so much economic gain to the cpuntry. Only I 
would not give the wearer of the khaddar more than his due. And 
I would therefore not ascribe to him any piety or special virtue. 
It follows, therefore, that co-operationists or Government ser- 
vants may wear khaddar without incurring the danger of being 
mistaken for non-co-operationists. We may no more shun khaddar 
than a devout chi;rch-goer may renounce his church because bad 
characters go to it for duping gullible people. I recall the name 
of an M. P. who successfully cloaked many of his vices by pre- 
tending to be a staunch temperance man. Not very long ago a 
bold and unscrupulous speculator found entry into most respec- 
table circles by becoming a temperance advocate. Well has a 
poet said that ‘‘hypocrisy is an ode to virtue.” 

An Apology 

I must apologize to the reader for the article on the East Afri- 
can Despatch^ under Mr. Adwani*s name. It gives a view which 


^ Of the Government of India to the Home Grovemment vigorously pro- 
XIX-22 
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is not borae out by its contents. The language is needlessly offen- 
sive. Whilst I condemn the existing system of Government in severe 
language, I will not be knowingly guilty of pronouncing unmeri- 
ted condemnation upon it. The Despatch is an honest attempt 
to do justice to the Indians of East Africa. It is true that it has been 
rendered possible by the awakening in India. But that, too, is a 
credit to the Government that it is responsive to public opinion 
when its own existence is not at stake. It is true also that it still be- 
trays a language of patronage. But that is only to be expected 
until Englishmen have begun to regard themselves not as our 
trustees but as equal partners. Whilst I offer this apology to the 
reader and. the Government, I do not wish to be unfair to my 
assistant. Mr. Adwani is a sincere and devoted assistant. He 
endeavours to write calmly and dispassionately. But he is 
young, ambitious and inexperienced. Like everyone of us he 
labours under the handicap of having to write his thoughts in a 
foreign tongue. The mistakes such as his are inevitable. I offer 
the apology because I want to avoid being understood as approv- 
ing of everything written by my assistant, or other contributors. 
1 am anxious to be impartial and fair in conducting Young 
India. 

Young India, 9-2-1921 


167. THE GREATEST THING 

# 

It is to be wished that non-co-operationists will clearly recog- 
nize that nothing can stop the onward march of the nation as vio- 
lence. Ireland may gain its freedom by violence. Turkey may 
regain her lost possessions by violence within a measurable dis- 
tance of time. But India cannot win her freedom by violence for 
a century, because her people are not built in the manner of other 
nations. They have been nurtured in the traditions of suffering. 
Rightly or wrongly, for good or ill, Islam too has evolved along 
peaceful lines in India. And I make bold to say that, if the honour 
6f Islam is. to be vindicated through its followers in India, it wiU 
only be by methods of peaceful, silent, dignified, conscious, and 
courageous suffering. The more I study that wonderful faith, the 
more convinced I become that the glory of Islam is due not to the 
sword but to the sufferings, the renunciation, and the nobility 


teatiBg against the policy of racial disability and racial segregation in East 
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its early Caliphs. Islam decayed when its followers, mistaking 
the evil for the good, dangled the sword in the face of man, and 
lost sight of the godliness, the humility, and the austerity of its 
foimder and his disciples. But I am not, at the present moment, 
concerned with showing that the basis of Islam, as of all religions, 
is not violence but suffering, not the taking of life but the giving 
of it. 

What I am anxious to show is that non-co-operationists must 
be true as well to the spirit as to the letter of their vow if they would 
gain swaraj within one year. They may forget non-co-operation 
but they dare not forget non-violence. Indeed, non-co-operation 
is non-violence. We are violent when we sustain a Government 
whose creed is violence. It bases itself finally not on right but on 
might. Its last appeal is not to reason, nor the heart, but to the 
sword. We are tired of this creed and we have risen against it. 
Let us not ourselves belie our profession by being violent. Though 
the English are few, they are organized for violence. Though we 
are many, we cannot be organized for violence for a long time to 
come. Violence for us is a gospel of despair. 

I have seen a pathetic letter from a god-fearing English- 
woman who defends Dyerism for she thinks that, if General Dyer 
had not enacted JaUianwala, women and children would have 
been murdered by us. If we are such brutes as to desire the blood 
of innocent women and children, we deserve to be blotted out 
from the face of the earth. There is the other side. It did not 
strike this good lady that, if we were fiends, the price that her 
countrymen paid at JaUianwala for buying their safety was too 
great. They gained their safety at the cost of their humanity. 
General Dyer has been haltingly blamed, and his evil genius. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer,, entirely exonerated because Englishmen 
do not want to leave this country of fiends even if every one of 
us has to be killed. If we go mad again as we did at Amritsar, 
let there be no mistake that a blacker JaUianwala wiU be enacted, 

ShaU we copy Dyerism and O’Dwyerism even whilst we are 
condemning it? Let not our rock be violence and devilry. Our 
rock must be non-violence and godUness. Let us, workers, be clear 
as to what we are about, Swaraj depends upon our ability to control all 
the forces of violence on our side. Therefore, there is no swaraj within 
one year if there is violence on the part of the people. 

We must then refrain from sitting dhama^ we must refrain 
from crying *shame, shame’ to anybody, we must not use any coer- 
cion to persuade our people to adopt our way. We must gua- 
rantee to them the same freedom we claim for ourselves. We 
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must not tamper with the masses. It is dangerous to make political 
use of factory labourers or the peasantry— not that we are not 
entitled to do so, but we are-not ready for it. We have neglected their 
political (as distinguished from literary) education all these W 
years. We have not got enough honest, intelligent, reliable and 
brave workers to enable us to act upon these countrymen of ours. 
Xoung India, 9-2-1921 


168. A MUMCIPAL ENTERPRISE 

The reader will find elsewhere the text' of the correspondence 
between the mumcipahty of Nadiad and the Government of 
Bombay as represented by the Collector of the District of Kaira 
in which Nadiad is situated. Nadiad is an important town in 
Gujarat with a population of about 35,000. Its municipality has 
an elected chairman and contains a majority of elected members. 
Nachad is noted for its educational activity and has the honour of 
having produced some of the best educated sons of Gujarat The 
town has two high schools. Its aided high school has been nationa- 
lized. The municipality runs several primary schools which 
instruct over five thousand children. 

• The question before the citizens was to nationalize all the 
primary schools. The ratepayers, instead of withdrawing the 
children firom these schools, passed a resolution calling upon the 
mumcip^ty to nationalize the primary schools. They were in 
r^eipt of a yearly grant of Rs. 21,000 and were naturally under 
the control and supervision of the Education Department. The 
municipality Aerefore resolved in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the electors to nationalize the schools and informed the 
Government accordingly. It will be noticed that the municipality 
m its proceedings has direcdy referred to the Congress resolution 
on non^o-operation and has adopted this bold policy in furthe- 
rance of the attainment of swaraj. 

Thwe the technical point about the municipality’s statu- 
tory obligation to conduct schools under the direct supervision 

of the Government. On this the municipality’s attitude is thus 
stated: 

It IS in complete symapthy with the movement of non-co-operation design- 
ed for the attainment, among other things, of full swaraj and so long as 


1 Not reproduced here 
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this municipality remains in existence, it will be its bounden duty to 
help the people of Nadiad in achieving the national purpose ... So far 
as the legal difficulty is concerned, it is respectfully suggested that Sec. 
58, if it runs counter to the express wish of the residents of Nadiad, must 
automatically remain in abeyance because if the Board correctly under- 
stands the temper of the people of Nadiad, they are clearly determined to 
have nothing to do with Government control over the education of the 
children, and it need hardly be pointed out that the Board is in full 
sympathy with the determination of the people. 

No one can take exception to the admirable spirit of the 
people or the correctness of the attitude of the municipality. Of 
course the Government may\ if it dare, disband the municipality. 
But any such disbandment must be futile if the ratepayers are 
determined not to have Government control over the education 
of their children. This is a peaceful revolution on a sriiall scale. 
The success of the movement is due to the cohesion of the people 
and their ability to manage and finance the education of their 
children. Violence being eschewed, the people of Nadiad are 
able to give an education in swaraj to their children. What is 
true of the municipality regarding the education of the children 
is true of the whole of India in every other respect. 

When the people have one mind, ability of management, 
and recognize the necessity of non-violence, if only as a business 
proposition, swaraj is won. Finance is a matter of little consi- 
deration. For the Government does not bring money firom heaven. 
It receives, to paraphrase an expressive Gujarati saying, an anvil 
weight of metal and returns a needle weight. And the pity and the 
disgrace of it is that even with that niggardly donation, it im- 
prisons and emasculates the tender mind of the nation. ' Were it 
not for self-delusion, we would at least refuse to be party to the 
ruin of our own children. The municipality of Nadiad has 
shown how easy the whole process of nationalization of education 
is. Lala Daulat Ram*s articles have shown how easy the question 
of finance is, and how the ordinary fees are almost enough to con- 
duct all our educational institutions. I hope that the object-lesson 
given by the municipality of Nadiad will not be lost upon other 
municipalities similarly situated. 

Toung India, 9-2-1921 



169. TELEGRAM TO SHAUKAT ALI 


February 9, 1921 

PLEASE WIRE BENARES* DESCRIPTION BEHAVIOUR BOMBAY 
STUDENTS TOWARDS SHASTRI KANJI^. WE MUST PREVENT 
THESE SCENES AND DISSOCIATE OURSELVES THEREFROM. 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921, p. 157 


m. SPEECH AT TOWJ{ HALL, BAHARAS^ 

February 9, 1921 

BROTHERS, 

My brother Mahomed Ali and I have both come to you 
today. You will be setting up a Vidyapith here. We have come 
to take part in its inauguration. Our brother Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad has also come with the same purpose. I will not talre 
away your time for something else. I only want to tell you all 
that our shak^ is increasing day by day. And along with it our 
responsibility is increasing and also our sense of fear. We have to 
decide how we are to set about our work. If, conscious of our in- 
creased shakti we want to go forward, we must be clear about 
how the increase has come about. The only explanation is that 
we pursue shanti^. Brother Shaukat Ali is fond of saying that the 
increase in our shekti k to be ascribed to our cool courage. If in 
ai^er or excitement we were to draw the sword we might cut our 
own throat or that of the Englishman. This would only make us 
weak_^ This is a battle that calls for cool courage and peaceful 
methods. Glet ready for this battle. If in this battle we draw the 
sword and cut the throat either of the Englishman or of our own 
brother it will only bring about our downfall. What have the 
Fyzabad peasants done? In frenzy they looted shops and the pro- 


^ Gandhiji was in Banaras on February 9 and 10. 

^ Kanji Dwarkadas, a public worker of Bombay 

^ Delivered at a public meeting attended by nearly a hundred thousand 
people and presided over by Bhagwandas. 

^ Capacity 
^Peace 
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perty of their own brothers.^ That was our downfall. The Govern- 
ment is aware that we have started a great campaign, that we have 
resolved to mend or end this regime. Even then the Government, 
mighty as it is, says nothing. Why? Because the Government sees 
that we are working peaceably, that we have made it a matter of 
religion. So the Government can do nothing against us. If we take 
up arms today its power will begin to increase. If we want to see 
an end to the Punjab atrocities, if we want to see justice done in the 
matter of Khilafat, if we want to secure swaraj, we must show 
cool courage. This and this alone will be the right way. I shall 
not be in the least sorry if lawyers do not give up their practice or 
students their schools and colleges, if people choose to go into the 
Councils, and if Government jobs and titles are not renounced; 
but it causes me great pain if there is even a single killing, if the 
stick is brought into play or if someone swears at someone else, 
for it indicates waning of our power. I am extremely unhappy 
at the madness shown by the peasants of Fyzabad and the doings 
of the Bombay students. It was a great error on their part to have 
insulted Mr. Sastri and Mr. Paranjapye. Both are very able men and 
no less servants of the country than myself. No doubt there are 
differences between us but they are as proud of their service to the 
nation as I am of mine. I would not have been sorry if you had 
not gathered here today. But it would be painful if you indulged 
in rowdyism and created a noisy disturbance here. I cannot under- 
stand why such a thing happens. One should not come to a meet- 
ing with the intention of creating a disturbance there, and he who 
does this is no gentleman, I am compelled to say that the stu- 
dents of Bombay cast aside the decorum of their families and vio- 
lated the instructions of the Congress and the Khilafat Committee. 
If you are in agreement with what I say, you should take a 
lesson from this. If you want to get someone to do your work and 
if he is unwilling to do it in the manner that woxild satisfy you, 
do not compel him. Remember the condition I have laid down. 
I want complete swaraj within a year, that is to say, by Septem- 
ber. We can get that swaraj only by maintaining peace. 
Without this power it is impossible to achieve swaraj. People 
say: We do not want to disturb the peace, but the Government 
forces us to do so- I call this madness. If I tell you to give up 
your teligion, will you do so ? Never. Similarly if we are deter- 
mined not to do something, how can the Government make us do 

* In January 1921 there were agrarian riots at Fyzabad and some other 
places in Uttar Pradesh. 
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it? Nothing should be done in anger; otherwise swaraj is im- 
possible. I am prepared to give up everything — I shall not raise 
the question of lawyers, I shall leave students alone — but I cannot 
give up peace. If we do not want foreign rule we- should also give 
up foreign fashions of dress. And we must give up foreign cloth 
too. If we cannot do this, we shall not get swaraj in ten years, 
let alone one. We do not need numbers. The few that are making 
sacrifices are enough. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Das and Lala 
Lajpat Rai have given up legal practice. What more do we need? 
By and by, others will follow them. No coercion should be used 
against anyone. Let those only do it whose hearts respond. Stu- 
dents of Sanskrit ask me what their duty is. There is no question 
now about what one’s duty is. The* only duty is to give up Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. So long as our sufferings are not 
wiped out, Government schools are taboo. Spreading of swadeshi 
cloth is also an imperative need. For this we must propagate the 
charkha. If students want to give up their schools and serve the 
country, they could do nothing better than this. They should 
forth-vvith take up the charkha. If five million students devote 
four Jiours daily to this work, every student can spin in four days 
enough yam for a dhoti, so that all the students can together pro- 
duce a million and a quarter dhotis in one day if they have all 
the material. What a great service it will be! You would then 
forget your meetings. I am rather tired of meetings. The expe- 
rience I have gained from participating in these meetings is that 
we make use of our energy in strangling one another. What else 
can be expected where everyone is trying to take the place of 
everyone else? I have been observing this since September and 
I am upset. We cannot even keep peace at these meetings. At 
Gorakhpur the audience consisted of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand people and things went very peacefully. But this alone 
does not meet my needs. For that you must take up the charkha. 
The day we realize this meetings -will no longer be necessary nor 
win anyone have time for them. If the time that is wasted in meet- 
ings were devoted to spinning how many of the naked would we 
not be able to clothe? Two things are necessary if we want swaraj 
in one year: to maintain peace and to give up foreign cloth. To 
do both successfully, we must take up the charkha. The need for 
meetings will cease the day you have grasped this. If you have 
imderstood the mantra of charkha, swaraj is at hand. If you have 
understood that non-co-operation has to be peaceful and if you 
ha-ve chosen it after due thought then remain peaceful. We can 
^end the Ogveroment, Persevere in work. Do not be fiightened 
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of jail. People who seek release of those who have gone to jail show 
cowardice and their fear of jail. We should go to jail cheerfully. 
We should regard the jail as a palace. It is our part to go to jail 
just as it is the Government’s to send us to jail. If we shrink, the 
world will say that we only know how to talk and not how to act. 

All this, of course, needs money. We need money for the 
charkha, for setting up educational institutions, for national work 
and for those who will be giving up legal practice. I cannot go back 
empty-handed from such a vast meeting as this. I shall beg. 
Please give what you can. Remember that if you take up the 
charkha and resolve to wear only the cloth that you yourselves 
make, we shall have swaraj in September. 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj\ 10-2-1921 


17 L Mr NOTES 

Black Mixing with White 

A friend writes^: 

Every word of this criticism is justified. Whenever a reform 
is undertaken, there is always a danger of its being abused. So it 
is with khadi. I would certainly say that one cannot show perfect 
patriotism unless one uses khadi, but it cannot be denied, either, 
that a person wearing khadi can be a G.I.D.^ man and that another 
not wearing khadi, either because he is too poor to do so or 
because he has not come to have faith in khadi, may yet be a 
patriot. Hence, we need not assume that a person wearing khadi 
is necessarily a patriot. We may believe that a person wearing 
khadi is likely to be a follower of swadeshi. It is enough if the 
aversion to khadi disappears and beauty is seen even in khadi. Just 
as it would not be right tp attribute all virtues to khadi, so also 
we should not be shocked when a person wearing khadi disgraces 
khadi by his misbehaviour. Any imd of outward show must be 
eschewed, but the outward appearance must be a fit expression 
of the feelings within. Thus, anyone who is simple in mind will 
also be simple in dress, and he whose heart is devoted to swadeshi 
will have his dress made .of khadi only. As long as there are fools 

1 The letter, not reproduced here, gave a warning against excessive im- 
portance being attached to khadi lest impostors in khadi dress should be at an 
advantage over honest people not wearing khadi. 

2 The Criminal Investigation Department 
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and ignoramuses in the world, cheats will flourish. We should 
not, for that reason, allow ourselves to be cheated nor be afraid 
of cheats. 

We have seen that just as khadi is being exploited, non-co- 
operation is also being exploited. Many even behave as if they 
had got a licence to abuse those who co-operate [with the Govern- 
ment] merely because they themselves had raised their han^ <j in 
support of the non-co-operation resolution. Really speaking, ex- 
ploiting khadi and non-co-operation pollutes this pure movement 
and delays the hour of freedom. In these wicked times, we finrl 
that, when we try to remove impurity from one place, it settles in 
some other place. Despite such difficulties, this is the only way left 
for anyone who has come to see the truth. 

About “Antyajas” 

I have received many letters of advice on this subject. All of 
them cannot be published. They contain more of censure than 
of argument. Quite a few letters express ideas in agreement with 
mine. They certainly need not be published. It remains to con- 
vince those who argue on the opposite side. A young man writes 
to say that I have made an unfailing weapon like non-co-operation 
less effective by raising the question of the untouchables. He says 
that even if untouchables are not really such, this is not the pro- 
per time to raise this issue, that as a result of this one of the schools 
has chosen to go back to the Government; he adds, further, that 
in the end-all the samtani Hindus will go over to the side of the 
Government and take their revenge either on me or on non-co- 
operation. I have no such fear. The number of those who would 
cut off the nose to spite the face is never very large at any place. 
I believe that there are not many such in India. Among those 
who today oppose this movement are some who sincerely believe 
that Hinduism wiU perish if the untouchables are no more treated 
as untouchables. Gradually, they will realize that Hinduism has 
fallen on evil days because of its sanctioning the practice of un- 
touchability. There is no genuine basis for this practice. Never- 
theless, let us assume that the cause of non-co-operation suffers 
because of the movement for the abolition of untouchability. 
That means non-co-operation itself obstructs non-co-operation. 
Many persons used to argue that the non-co-operation movemrat 
would break down because of that part of the programme which 
related to lawyers and schools. The truth is that we cannot 
carry on non-co-operation to its ultimate conclusion as long as 
we ding to the practice of imtouchability. Again, even if the sanor- 
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tani Hindus support the Government so that they may continue 
with it, the non-co-operators will remain unafraid. The sana- 
tani Hindus, too, think that the Government should be got rid of 
and denounce it. Today the Government itself is like an un- 
touchable. How can the sanatani Hindus succeed in maintaining 
the practice of untouchability by touching that Government? 
If non-co-operation is a form of self-purification, we should 
intensify it without thinking of the consequences. Then, even if 
only one non-co-operator is left, we shall gain victory through 
him. Again, what needs to be pondered over is that, if we neglect 
the untouchables, not only shall we suffer for that sin but the 
Government also is sure to use them for its own ends. 

Parsis’ Help 

Friend Sethna from Dabhol writes a long letter and says that 
the charge that the Parsis are not in the non-co-operation move- 
ment is not justified. He says that as the Parsis get convinced of 
the firmness of Hindus and Muslims, they will start joining the 
non-co-operation movement. I too believe the same. Nobody, 
certcunly, can say that all Parsis remain aloof from non-co-opera- 
tion. But, since the number of those who have joined is very small, 
they are not conspicuous. Speaking of the community as a whole, 
it is true that they have not joined [the movement]. If the non- 
co-operators go on making sacrifices peacefully, maintaining 
humility and adhering to truth, then the Parsis and all the others 
who have stayed out will positively join. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ntwajwan^ 10-2-1921 


172. SPEECH AT FOUNDING OF KASHI VIDTAPITH, 

BANARAS^ 


' ' Febnumy 10^ 1921 

BABU BHAGWANDAS, SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

There is in my heart a sorrow that I cannot hide from you. 
Before I came here I went to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and asked him if he would attend this ceremony. He said no, it 
would be better for him not to. It is needless to tell you how 
close he is to me. Today he is not here with us. I cannot des- 

1 This National University was established by Bhagwandas and Shiva- 
prasad Gupta. 
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cribe to you how sad it makes me not to see him here. But our 
struggle is such that we have to put up with such sorrow. The 
father has to bear the pain of separation from the son, the husband 
from the wife, the wife from the husband. Babu Ehagwandas has 
in very sweet words told us that ours is a righteous struggle. I have 
not the slightest doubt that it is so. Else I would never think of 
destroying an institution^ whose life-breath is Malaviyaji. My heart 
says that it should either become mine or cease to be. I deem it 
a sin not to act in this way. Yesterday a number of students 
from Kanpur came to me. They have given up their studies. I 
asked them why they had done so. They answered that they would 
rather do some national work. I told them that it was not a good 
reason for giving up studies. I told them that it would have been 
better if they had given up studies because they considered it a sin 
to pursu^ them in institutions run with Government aid. They 
understood something of what I meant but their faces showed 
that a doubt still lingered in their hearts. For they said that only 
two months remained for the examinations and asked if it would 
not be all right if they took up non-co-operation after getting their 
degrees. I said no, it would not be right, for once we had become 
convinced that it was a sin to receive education in these institutions 
it would be proper to leave forthwith. This is non-co-operation. 
For years and years a snake has lain hidden under my bed. I was 
not aware of it. Today all of a sudden I discover it. I cannot stay 
in the bed any more. Even if my father forbids me to leave it, even 
if he curses me, I cannot remain in it. I cannot obey my father’s 
command, for he does not know the situation. I cannot lie in 
peace in that bed. This is the attitude that should guide you in 
leaving schools and colleges. This is not the time to raise the 
question of examinations. 

That is what I have to say to the students here. Yesterday 
I received a letter from my brother Andrews. He writes that, 
judging from the way this work has been going on, he has no 
hope of its success even in Gujarat which is my home. But he is 
sure about two places — ^Patna and Kashi. In Patna Babu Rajendra 
Prasad shoulders the burden; in Kashi it is Babu Bhagwandas. 
Everyone has full confidence that these two will not let the work 
languish. Babu Bhagwandas has done a lot of work for education. 
The workers in other prgvinces have greater political interest and 
so they take part in education work also. About Kashi and Patna 

^The Benares Hindu University, which had not stopped taking the 
Government grant 
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I too am confident. But I wish to say in answer to Mr. Andrews 
that in other provinces also the work is being done out of interest 
that is religious, not political. We must set our hearts on making 
non-co-operation successful. The education that we require should 
also be such that the achievement of swaraj can come within a year. 
It is also to be considered how swaraj can be secured. Giving up 
of educational institutions run with Government aid is possible. 
People ask why we should not give up food grains available under 
the aegis of the Government. I agree that we should. But it is not 
easy. Education can be had elsewhere. Babu Bhagwandas has 
just recited the story of the abduction of Sita. We are not owners 
of the land. It is something that we cannot renounce. And not 
to giye up what cannot be given up may be excused. But edu- 
cation is not something that cannot be given up. Even if we do not 
get anything in its place we should leave the Government’s edu- 
cational institutions. What do the leaders of this Ravanrajya tell 
us today? They tell us that they want to keep us with them. 
Mr. Craddock from Burma says that we do not handle arms. We 
should tell these gentlemen that we do not wish to remain with 
them; that we have been with them against our will. The Ali 
Brothers say that if we cannot find here the pure-heartedness that 
is needed even for reciting the Koran we should do hijrat^ i.e., that 
we should leave the country. Tulsidas also speaks of leaving a king- 
dom that is wicked. But we are not quite leaving it just yet. We 
shall give it a chance. We shall consider if there is no way to end it 
or mend it. If a way can be found, what need is there for the Ay- 
rat of 300 million people? A little effort is all that is needed. That 
is why this Vidyapith is being set up. We should not accept the 
sacred gift of education from soiled hands. We should not receive 
education in institutions patronized by the Government. It is sin- 
ful to study where the flag of the Gbvemment flies. If you too 
agree that it is sinful to study there, I invite you into this institu- 
tion. But do not come here merely with the idea that the educa- 
tion there is faulty and you wiU get better education here. If 
you do so, you will repent. I realize that the education there is 
faulty. For one thing the medium of instruction there is English. 
English is not our mother tongue. Our mother tongue is Hindu- 
stani, which is spoken by 210 million people. We do not wish 
to install English as our mother tongue though we do not wish 
to give it up either. It is a most vigorous language. Its usage is 
highly developed. Learn it. Our mother tongue has lost its place, 
which has been usurped by another. And now we have to restore 
it to its place. 
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There are a number of other defects too. But we cannot wait 
till these defects are removed and a new system established. We 
cannot stay under a flag which our boys were forced into saluting.' 
Students, steady your hearts. If these institutions are to be 
shuimed, then even the study of the Gita and the Koran there 
should be given up. You will not get here those huge mansions. 
Here we have neither houses nor lands. But it is good to live 
and work in a thatched hut. It is bad to have to salute the 
Government flag [though living] in a palace. Every student who 
wishes to come forward should boldly declare: It is not my func- 
tion to improve educational institutions; I have no time for it. 
If [new] teaching institutions are started, education will auto- 
matically be cleansed. If I come here it is because non-co-opera- 
tion has found its way into the hearts of Babu Bhagwandas and 
Babu Shivprasad. This institution has been founded for the fur- 
therance of non-co-operation. For us non-co-operation alone is 
shastra. Other knowledge — metaphysical or religious — ^is not 
shastra. There is no place here for selfish knowledge. We want 
to do away with it or raise it into something higher. If we do 
service today it is out of selfishness, with the desire to make our 
wives and children happy. We must serve the nation. Let us all 
work for the nation. We do not want to indulge in the gambling 
that is trade. We shall turn India into a pmyabhumi^. Every year 
a sum of Rs. 60 crore goes from here to foreign countries as the 
price of cloth. I shall tell you the way to stop this. We can install 
Sita (land)^ here after we bring her firom Lanka, but we have to 
stop this stripping of Draupadi.* It is not possible at once to make 
the land our own, but we should not let them deprive us of cloth. 
We should solemnly declare that it is a sin to wear foreign cloth. 
Both Hindus and Muslims can easily understand this because to 
both self-control and sacrifice are matters of religion. Using 
foreign cloth is a sin. Our first duty is to ply the charkha. Those 
who run this institution will remember this. We can save Rs. 60 
crore with the aid of students. And we must save it. It is up to 
the students to do it. It will purify our economic life. 


' During the Martial Law regime in the Punjab, in 1919 

2 Land of virtue 

3 Sita, in the Ramayana, was bom of the earth and is thus a symbol of it. ^ 
'•The words “of Draupadi” are from the report in the Kashi VidyapUh 

Pandwsng. The allusion is to the incident in the Makabharata where Duryodhana, 
haying won Draupadi in a game of dice from Yudhishthira, attempted to 
humiliate her by getting her stripped. 
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Our next duty is to develop our mother tongue. It is a shame 
not to be able to read or write it. Assimilate into the mother 
tongue what you have learned through English. Hindus and Mus- 
lims have to learn the way of service. We have to learn both 
Devanagari and Urdu scripts. We have to make current a Hindi 
in which there is a mingling of both Sanskrit and Urdu elements, 
and through which Hindus and Muslims can enter each other’s 
hearts. The English say that this unity is only apparent, that Hin- 
dus and Muslims can never unite, that the basis of even this 
apparent unity is only self-interest and they will again fall apart 
as soon as this is served. But this is nonsense. If Ehndus and Mus- 
lims are determined to protect their unity, this cannot be. 
The teacher can draw the pupil. Babn Bhagwandas is one who 
can certainly do so. Everyone in India knows how learned he is. 
In fact at the time of the founding of the national university in 
Gujarat I requested him to come to Gujarat for a time. He is your 
Principal. I can pray to him with humility. Kiipalani^ is my 
younger brother. I have a right to command him. There are others 
whose names Babu Bhagwandas has mentioned but whom I 
do not myself know. It is my prayer to them that they should so 
transform Kashi that the whole of India may look up to it. We 
have to steal Malaviyaji’s heart. Malaviyaji has told me that he 
wiU leave the Hindu University if he is convinced that it is right 
to do so. He argues that leaving it will do India harm. All of 
you will now adorn this new institution. And the yajna will now 
proceed more efficiently and more swiftly. Our revered brother 
Malaviyaji will also come to see things more clearly. If Hindus 
and Muslims unite to work here we shall have swaraj through 
you. That is why I asked Shivprasad and Jawaharlal to let me 
inaugurate this institution with my hand. I have explained my 
hopes to you, I pray to God that this institution may flourish 
firom day to day and take its share in ending or mending this 
rakshasi regime. 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj, 11-2-1921 


* J. B- Kripalani, then a professor of history, had left the Benares Hindu 
University and joined the National University, Banaras. 



173. SPEECH AT FTZABAD 


February 10 ^ 1921 

Mr Gandhi spoke sitting on a chair placed on a raised platform. He 
apologized for this, expressed appreciation of Mr. Kedar Nath, who was ar- 
rested,^ and said the arrest was a test of that man and of the people, made 
by Governmepit in order to cow them down and to release Mr. Kedar Nath 
if he agreed to abandon agitation. 

He next dwelt upon the agrarian disturbances and deplored the action 
of the kisans who committed violence. . . . Mr. Gandhi condemned violence 
most strongly and unequivocally, and said that he considered it a sin against 
God and man. He deprecated all attempts to create discord between land- 
lords and tenants and advised the tenants to suffer rather than fight, for they 
had to join all forces for fighting against the most powerful zemindar, namely, 
the Government. He exhorted the people to purify their soul, to banish fear 
and to march on with stout hearts and fearlessness. 

Recalling his South African passive resistance campaign and the success 
which attended it he condemned the sword procession at the station.^ Violence, 
he said, was a sign of unmanliness. Thirty crores of souls, he said, were a 
power and could bring about swaraj, without violence, by non-co-operation. 
The sword was described as a weapon of the weak. He pleaded for organiza- 
tion, the adoption of the spinning-wheel and for funds. About students leaving 
Government colleges and schools, he said boys over sixteen should do so even 
against their parents’ wishes. Swaraj was attainable in seven months, he said, 
by shantiy the spinning-wheel, non-co-operation and money, and appealed for 
funds. 

The Leader, 13 - 2-1921 


1 In connection with the agrarian disturbances in some parts of Uttar 
Pradesh in January 1921 

^ Mohammedan volunteers who had come to receive Gandhiji at the rail- 
way station had^lined up at the gate, armed with naked swords. 



174. LETTER TO MANIBEHM FATED 


. Delhi, 

February 12, 1921 

CHI. MANl, 

I got your letter. I was very much pleased. You two, bro- 
ther^ and sister, spinning for half an hour daily will not bring swa- 
raj. If you come to like the work, make it a point to spin for 
four hours every day. With practice you will acquire proficiency 
in spinning. 

Shri Das is not at present in a position to go there. Keep 
writing to me. Let me know what books you have been reading. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

PS. 

I have to be constantly on the move these days. Today I 
am in Delhi. I have still to go to the Punjab, thence to Lucknow 
and after that to Bezwada. So I don’t know when I shall be back «. 
in Ahmedabad. Tell father that he should start preparations for 
the Congress.^ 

Chi. Manibehn 

G/o Vallabhbhai Patel, Bar-at-Law 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Patro — Manibekn Patelne 


175. SWARAJ WILL BE DELATED 

I feel ashamed even to pen such a heading. But the inci- 
dents that took place in Poona and Bombay and the things I wit- 
ness in the course of my tours have forced these words from me. 
Those who looted shops in Bihar and those who did not allow 
Shastriar and Paranjapye to speak* have put back the clock of 

1 Daughter of Vallabhbhai Patel 

2 Dahyabhai 

*The 36th session of the Congress was to be held at Ahmedabad in 
December 1921. 

* Vide “Speech at Patna”, February 6, 1921. 

XIX-23 
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freedom; they practised untruth in the name of truth; pledged 
to preserve peace, they spread disorder; they justified Shastriar’s 
fears. If Shastriar and others get convinced that India can really 
fight a peaceful war, they would forthwith become non-co-opera- 
tors and, if the whole of India takes to non-co-operation imme- 
diately, freedom would be ours this day. 

Even if the lawyers do not give up practice, the students do 
not leave Grovernment schools and the title-holders do not relin- 
quish their titles, even then, I sec freedom can be won imme- 
diately. If, however, peace is disturbed, we cannot win freedom 
or, at any rate, cannot win it within one year. 

Shri Shastriar and others sincerely believe that the non-co- 
operation movement only harms the country. If they believe so, 
how are they to blame? We cannot correct this wrong idea of 
theirs by force, nor by unmannerly behaviour. 

Those who violate peace are enemies of the country, for they 
give the most effective co-operation to the Government. The 
Government knows how to put down violence. It would certainly 
be defeated if we could employ greater strength of arms than it 
can; if, however, we try to overcome it with force of a kind it 
does not possess at all, then we can achieve our goal in the shortest 
possible time and we shall not have to learn anything from it. 
Even a child will be intelligent enough to understand this. 

Non-co-operation can succeed only when we can demonstrate 
its' magic to large numbers. That magic can be worked only 
through peace. Just as darkness can be dispelled only by light, 
so we shall be able to vanquish the Government’s armed might 
only by non-violent non-co-operation. 

So far, I have dwelt only on the general principle. What, 
then, should a non-co-operator do in such circumstances ? If we 
caimot stop the rowdyism in such meetings, we had better not 
attend any of them. When the first cry of “shame” was heard 
in Shastriar’s meeting, if those who did not approve of this in 
civility had left forthwith, maybe only a few persons would have 
remained in the meeting, shouting “shame”, but then the non- 
co-operators would have been spared the blame. We are not 
bound to attend anybody’s meeting but, if we do attend, we are 
bound to preserve, and see that others preserve, civil manners. 

But should we be blamed if the Government’s own agents 
create rowdyism? The blame is ours to the extent that we fail 
to curb it. A soldier will not be dismayed by the ditches and 
rocks that obstruct his way but will continue to march forward, 
filling up the ditches and levelling the rocks. The Government 
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rules over us because it has the strength to defeat our tactics. 
When we are able to defeat all its plots, we shall rule over it. If 
the Government’s own spies come to meetings for breaking them 
up, we should leave the field clear for them. We should quietly 
leave the meeting. Peaceful non-co-operation is so pure a weapon 
that the slightest impurity which gets into it cannot escape notice. 
Its edge is so sharp that it can cut through the hardest object. 
Hence there is no weapon as effective as this one. And yet its 
use is so easy that it can be explained even to a child. Wher- 
ever anything is to be “done”, experience and training are required. 
Non-co-operation means “not doing”. It takes years to make a 
child master letters, but to ask it to write nothing is easily done. 
A really obedient child can of itself understand what should not 
be done, likewise, a sincere non-co-operator who has faith in non- 
co-operation can imderstand without any training what thing s 
should not be done. And wisdom and strength come only firom a 
sacrifice made with such understanding. Even if India wants 
to learn the use of arms, it will have to learn how to preserve 
peace and to employ non-co-operation. 

Therefore, workers who may read this article should pay atten- 
tion to the following general points: 

When there is the slightest apprehension of disorder in a 
meeting of co-operators, they should not attend it and they should 
dissuade other non-co-operators firom doing so. They should 
make efforts on every occasion to train people along these lines. 

Nothing more can be said to persuade lawyers and students; 
if, therefore, we give training to those who have already left 
[practice or studies], their character and their fearlessness will in- 
duce others to do likewise of thdr own accord. 

Now the non-co-operators need to go into the midst of the 
ardsan class. We shall progress by thus serving every section of 
society. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajivan, 13-2-1921 



176. SPEECH AT OPENING OF TIBBI COLLEGER DELHI 

. February 13, 1921 

HAKIMJI AND FRIENDS, 

It was not without reluctance that I agreed to perform the 
ceremony of declaring this great institution formally open. I know 
that had it not been for the unfortunate estrangement created bet- 
ween the Government and ourselves, His Excellency the present 
Viceroy^ would have been requested to open an institution whose 
foundation-stone was laid by his predecessor^. You will naturally 
appreciate my embarrassment in finding myself a substitute for so 
exalted a personage as the Viceroy. The second reason for my 
reluctance is still more personal. I hold strange views on medicine 
and hospitals and have scrupulously avoided any special contact 
with such institutions. But my reluctance was overborne by my 
regard for our worthy Hakimji. I must frankly confess that I have 
undertaken to perform the ceremony for political motives. I re- 
gard the Hakimji as an embodiment of Hindu-Muslim unity without 
which we can make no progress. I regard this institution as a 
symbol of that unity. It, therefore, gives me pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with today’s ceremony. 

You must have listened to the report just read with interest 
and profit. It is a record of substantial progress and strenuous 
labour. It shows what one man’s energy devoted with single- 
mindedness can do. May God grant long life to the Hakimji 
and enable him to complete the programme sketched out by him. 
I hope that the monied men of the country will lighten his labours 
by sending him unsolicited donations. You will note that besides 
declaring this institution open I am to unveil the portraits of 
Lord and Lady Hardinge. It will give me particular pleasure 
to be privileged to perform that function giving us as it docs an 
opportunity of showing that in the battle of non-co-operation we 
are not actuated by an anti-British spirit and that our national 
ideal includes the treasuring of the memory of good deeds done 
by anybody, be he English or Indian. 


* The Tibbia College, a national medical college, founded by Hakim Ajmal 
Khan 

^Lord CSiebnsford 
^ Lord Hardinge 
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In order to avoid any misinterpretation of my views on medi- 
cine, I would crave your indulgence for a few moments over a 
very brief exposition of them, I have expressed them in a booklet^ 
much criticized at the present moment, I believe that a multi- 
plicity of hospitals is no test of civilization. It is rather a symp- 
tom of decay, even as a multiplicity of pinjrapoles^ is a symptom 
of the indifference to the welfare of their cattle by the people 
in whose midst they are brought into being. I hope therefore 
that this college will be concerned chiefly with the prevention of 
diseases rather than with their cure. The science of sanitation is 
infinitely more ennobling, though more difficult of execution,, than 
the science of healing. I regard the present system as black 
magic because it tempts people to put an undue importance on 
the body and practically ignores the spirit within. I would urge 
the students and professors of the college to investigate the laws 
governing the health of the spirit and they will find that they 
will yield startling results even with reference to the cure of the 
body. The present science of medicine is divorced from religion. 
A man who attends to his daily namaz or his gayatri^ in the proper 
spirit need never get ill. A clean spirit must build a clean body. 
I am convinced that the main rules of religious conduct conserve 
both the spirit and the body. Let me hope and pray that this 
college will witness a definite attempt on the part of the physi- 
cians to bring about a reunion between the body and the soul. 

Modern medical science having ignored the condition of the 
permanent element in the human system in diagnosing diseases has 
ignored the limitations that should naturally exist regarding the 
field of its activity. In trying to cure a body of its disease, it has 
totally disregarded the claims of sub-human creation. Man, in- 
stead of being lord and, therefore, protector of the lower animal 
kingdom, has become its tyrant and the science of medicine has 
been probably his chief instrument for tyranny. Vivisection in 
my opinion is the blackest of all the blackest crimes that man is 
at present committing against God and his fair creation. We 
should be able to refuse to live if the price of living be the torture 
of sentient beings. It ill becomes us to invoke the blessings in 
our daily prayers of God the Compassionate, if we in turn will not 
practise elementary compassion towards our fellow creatures. 
Would to God that this college, founded by one of the best of 


* Gandhiji presumably refers to Key to Health (earlier version) or Hind Sworqj, 
2 Inssitutions for the care of infirm and disabled cattle 
5 Vedic prayer to Sun-god for illuzmnation 
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Indian physicians, may bear in mind the limitations that God in 
my humble opinion has set upon our activity. 

Having said this much, I would like to pay my humble 
tribute to the spirit of research that fires the modern scientists. 
My quarrel is not against that spirit. My complaint is against the 
direction that the spirit had taken. It has chiefly concerned 
itself with the exploration of laws and methods conducing to the 
merely material advancement of its clientele. But I have nothing 
but praise for the zeal, industry and sacrifice that have animated 
the modern scientists in the pursuit after truth. I regret to have 
to record my opinion based on considerable experience that our 
hakims and vaids^ do not exhibit that spirit in any mentionable 
degree. They follow without question formulas. They carry on 
little investigation. The condition of indigenous medicine is truly 
deplorable. Not having kept abreast of modern research, their 
profession has fallen largely into disrepute. I am hoping that this 
college will try to remedy this grave defect and restore Ayurvedic 
and Unani medical science to its pristine glory. I am glad, there- 
fore, that this institution has its Western wing. Is it too much to 
hope that a union of the three systems will result in a harmonious 
blending and in purging each of its special defects? Lastly I shall 
hope that this college will set its face absolutely against all quack- 
ery, Western or Eastern, refuse to recognize any but sterling worth 
and that it will inculcate among the students the belief that the 
profession of medicine is not intended for earning fat fees, but for 
alleviating pain and suffering. With the prayer that God may 
bless the labours of its founder and organizers, I formally declare 
the Tibbi College open. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 15-2-1921 


* Practitioners of the Ayurvedic system of medicine 



177. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


Delhi, 

Monday [February 14, 192Jy 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

Today is my day of silence. Naturally I think of those that 
are dearest and nearest to me. I appreciate your letter regarding 
Shastri and Paranjapye. It was a disgracefiil aflFjur. We must 
however continue our work making every endeavour to restrain 
the rowdyism. The more I think and I see, the more clearly 
do I see the hand of God in tius movement. The self-restraint 
exercised in the face of provoking circumstances is certainly amazing. 
I make all allowance for the restraining influence of the bayonet. 

I do not want to neglect either science or education in general. 
But I do want to suspend aU other activity during this period* of 
probation. The time limit is for the people. They like a period 
to work up to. And I know that if real non-violence can be 
established in India during the period, you will see swaraj before 
September. You will remember the time limit for the ternunation 
of indentured labour. There is no usurpation there of any kind. 

■ We had a good time at the Tibbi College. I want you to 
read my address at the opening and give me your criticism. I want 
your criticism of my letter* to the Duke also. 

Please write at Lahore, 36, Mozang Road. I shall be in 
the Punjab nearly a fortnight.^ 

With love, 

Tears, 

Mohan 

From a photostat : G.N. 954 


* The various events mentioned in the text sus^;est this date 

2 One year after the special Calcutta sesaon of the Oemgress held in 
Sq>tember 1920 

* Vub “Letter to Duke of Connaught”, before Fetauary 2, 1921. 

4 Gandhiji Irft Delhi on Felmjary 14, 1921, and was in the Punjab from 
February 15 to March 8, 1921. 



178. SPEECH AT MARIANA RURAL CONFERENCE, 

BHIWANP 


February 15, 1921 

Makatma Gandhi then spoke and said that the resolutions passed by them 
about non-co-operation and intoxicating drugs^ were to be strictly carried out. 
He said that he had observed that the people were satisfied with the mere 
passing of resolutions and were unconcerned with the carrying out of their 
resolve. That was a most unfortunate thing. Those who passed the resolutions 
were expected to carry them out. There were certain conditions attached to 
the statement made by him in September last that swaraj could be attained 
within one year from that month. The first indispensable condition was that 
the people remained non-violent even in face of provocation, whether from the 
Government or from amongst themselves. Non-violence with the speaker was 
a creed. But everybody now had realized that swaraj was unattainable within 
any measurable distance of time by methods of violence. 

The second condition was co-operation among themselves. They, there- 
fore, could not treat anyone of their own kith and kin as untouchables. He 
claimed to be a staunch Hindu. His Hinduism taught him to consider every 
man as his brother, entitled to the same opportunities and privileges as himself. 
So long, therefore, as they treat millions of their countrymen as untouchables, 
they must be content to remain the untouchables of the Empire. If non-co- 
operation was the movement of purification, all their evil habits had to go. 
The third condition was complete boycott of foreign doth at any cost. That 
could only be brought about by making home-spinning a voluntary obligation 
during leisure hours by young and old, male and female, at least for a year. 

The fourth condition was pecuniary contribution by everyone to the 
utmost of his or her ability .3 They cotild not carry on swadeshi propaganda or 
national schools or colleges without funds. 

He had mentioned these few conditions, which were of universal applica- 
tion. Those relating to the special classes were also there. Whilst the Con- 
gress did not call upon the sepoys and the policemen to give up their service, 
it did expect them to be faithful to the people; and the Congress did expect 

^ A town in the Hariana district of the Punjab. The Conference was 
held under the presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

2 The resolution about intoxicating drugs called upon the people to give 
up liquor and other intoxicants. 

^At the Conference Gandhiji received about Rs. 18,000 in cash besides 
numerous ornaments from women, and promises for contributions amounting 
to Rs. 42,000. 
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the military classes not to go in for any further enlistment. There should be 
no recruitment for the police or the military. 

If the conditions that the speaker mentioned could be carried out in a 
satisfactory measure he said that swaraj could certainly be gained before 
September. No one could complain that the fulfilment of the conditions he 
had named was at all difficult. 

The Tribune y 19-2-1921 


179, NOTES 

What Will Kill Non-co-operation? 

Certainly violence on the part of non-co-operators. But that 
is not what I wanted to answer. ‘What can the Government do to 
kill non-co-operation?’ is the question I have been asked. A 
settlement of the Khilafat in accordance with the Muslim demand, 
a settlement of the Punjab in accordance with the Indian demand, 
and the grant of swaraj in accordance with a scheme to be framed 
by authorized representatives of the nation. 

What Is Swaraj? 

That is the next question. It is partly answered in the fore- 
going paragraph. No one man can produce a swaraj scheme 
because it is not one man’s swaraj that is wanted, nor can a 
scheme be framed in advance. What may satisfy the nation today 
may not satisfy it tomorrow. Our evolution is, and must be, an 
organic growth. National will is therefore subject to change from 
day to day. But some broad outlines can certainly be laid down 
in advance for any scheme of swaraj. The nation’s representatives 
must have full control over education, law, police and military. 
We must have full financial control. And if we are to be self- 
governing not a soldier can leave India without our consent. 

What about European Interests? 

They will be as safe in a self-governing India as they are today. 
But there will be no privileges of a superior race, no concessions 
and no exploitation. Englishmen will live as friends in every 
sense of the term but not as rulers. 

And the British Connection? 

Nobody, so far as I am aware, wants to end it for the sake 
of ending it. There must be complete independence if England’s 
policy is in conflict with the Muslim sentiment on the Khilafat 
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question or with the Indian sentiment in the Punjab. In any 
case it must be a partnership at will, based upon mutual love and 
esteem. 

Is India Ready for This? 

Time will show. I am convinced that it is. The swaraj that 
the Congress demands is not one that is to be granted by England. 
It must be that which the nation demands and can enforce, in the 
same sense that South Africa received it. 

Dhoti and “Ghadar” 

Signs of the times are unmistakable. A Councillor in the re- 
formed Council is reported to have appeared in dhoti and chadar 
and insisted upon taking his oath in Bengali. The Councillor 
deserves congratulations upon his pluck. It is the most natural 
thing for us to appear in our national costume at all functions. 
And one may hope that Councillors, wherever they can, will co- 
operate with the nation in spite of their having in many cases 
flouted the nation’s wish in insisting upon going to the Councils. 
They will certainly render a service if they will have the courage 
to appear at Council meetings in khaddar dress and speak in their 
vernaculars. It is easier for the few Englishmen to speak our 
vernaculars than for the many of the nation to speak English, 

Young India, 16-2-1921 


180. MY RESPONSIBILITY 

The Senant of India has referred me to the remarks of a Poona 
non-co-operator to illustrate that all non-co-operators are actuated 
not by love but by hate. I have never doubted it. On the con- 
trary, I have admitted that many non-co-operators are impelled 
by hate, that most are impelled by a sense of justice, and some 
few by love only. The recital of the Poona facts is followed by 
a rebuke. Thus the writer ends: 

To enrol under the banner of love and peace the forces of hatred and 
violence, to believe that a simple doctrine can convert every heart into the 
purest gold, to persist in smoking a peaceful pipe on a stack of hay and 
in apparent innocence to disclaim all responsibility for the consequences, 
is amazing conduct even in a prophet. 

The rebuke, I am sorry to say, is based on three unwarranted 
assumptions. I have not enrolled under the banner of love and 
peace tiie forces of hatre d and violence, but I have enrolled under 
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the banner of justice all those who wish to secure it; and in do- 
ing so, as a practical reformer, I have not hesitated to take in 
those who I know are actuated by hatred. Even the latter are 
entitled to justice. Only I must see that they do not give play 
to their hatred. I claim that the vast majority of the haters are 
honourably fulfilling the compact, because they realize that non- 
violence is the best and the only policy for the country if it is to 
attain justice, and not merely to vent anger. I therefore do not 
need to believe that ‘a simple doctrine can convert every heart 
into the purest gold’. But I do believe that practical experience 
is likely to change policy into creed. For I believe that people 
are by nature loving and peaceful. When they hate and kill, they 
do so against their better nature, I am not ‘smoking a peaceful 
pipe on a stack of hay and in apparent innocence disclaiming all 
responsibility for the consequences’. On the contrary, as an 
expert miner, I am moving in a coal mine full of explosive gases 
with a safety lamp well protected against explosion, with a due 
sense of responsibility, and with the full knowledge that, in spite 
of the apparent safety of the lamp, the gases may, by some mys- 
terious processes, any moment explode. If they do, I shall not 
shirk responsibility. I shall ask forgiveness not from avenging 
and indignant countrymen but firom God, Who knows my motive 
and Who knows that He has created in me a frail mortal liable 
to err and has yet given him the faculty to judge and act. I 
claim to be a soldier, and a soldier is nothing if he does not take 
the boldest risks. The reference to ‘a prophet’ is an unkind cut 
coming from The Servant of India. The writers in that journal 
should know that I do not claim to be a prophet. But I do 
claim to be a devoted servant of the country with a burning 
passion to assist in delivering it from the intolerable yoke which 
has given it a stoop which it does not even sometimes recognize. 

Young Indiay 16-2-1921 



181. HAND-SPINMING AGAIM 


The Servant of India has a fling too at spinning and that is 
based as I shall presently show on ignorance of the facts. Spinning 
does protect a woman’s virtue, because it enables women, who 
are today working on public roads and are often in danger of 
having their modesty outraged, to protect themselves, and I know 
no other occupation that lacs of women can follow save spinning. 
Let me inform the jesting writer that several women have already 
returned to the sanctity of their homes and taken to spinning 
which they say is the one occupation which means so much barkat 
(blessing). I claim for it the properties of a musical instrument, 
for whilst a hungry and a naked woman will refuse to dance to 
the accompaniment of a piano, I have seen women beaming with 
joy to see the spinning-wheel work, for they know that they can 
through that rustic instrument both feed and clothe themselves. 

Yes, it does solve the problem of India’s chronic poverty and 
is an insurance against famine. The writer of the jests may not 
know the scandals that I know about irrigation and relief works. 
These works are largely a fraud. But if my wise counsellors will 
devote themselves to introducing the wheel in every home, I pro- 
mise that the wheel will be an almost complete protection against 
famine. It is idle to cite Austria. I admit the poverty and limi- 
tations of my humanity. I can only think of India’s kamadhem, 
and the spinning-wheel is that for India. For India had the 
spinning-wheel in every home before the advent of the East 
India Company. India being a cotton-growing country, it must 
be considered a crime to import a single yard of yarn from 
outside. The figures quoted by the writer are irrelevant. 

The fact is that, in spite of the manufacture of 62.7 crore 
pounds of yam in 1917-18, India imported several crore yards 
of fijreign yam which were woven by the mills as well as the 
weavers. The writer does not also seem to know that more cloth 
is today woven by our weavers than by mills, but the bulk of 
it is foreign yam and therefore our weavers are supporting foreign 
spinners. I would not mind it much if we were doing something 
else instead. When spinning was almost compulsorily stopped 
nothing replaced it save slavery and idleness. Our mills cannot 
today spin enough for our wants, and ■ if they did, they would 
not keep down prices unless they were compelled. They are frankly 
money-makers and will not therefore regulate prices according to 
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the needs of the nation. Hand-spinning is therefore designed to 
put millions of rupees in the hands of poor villagers. Every agri- 
cultural country requires a supplementary industry to enable the 
peasants to utilize the spare hours. Such industry for India has 
always been spinning, Is it such a visionary ideal — an attempt 
to revive an ancient occupation whose destruction has brought on 
slavery, pauperism and disappearance of the inimitable artistic 
talent which was once all expressed in the wonderful fabric of India 
and which was the envy of the world? 

And now a few figures. One boy could, if he worked say four 
hours daily, spin ^Ib. of yarn. Si, 000 students would, therefore, 
spin 16,000 lbs. per day, and therefore feed 8,000 weavers if a 
weaver wove two lbs. of hand-spun yam. But the students and 
others are required to spin during this year of purification by 
way of penance in order to popularize spinning and to add to the 
manufacture of hand-spun yam so as to overtake full manufacture 
during the current year. The nation may be too lazy to do it. 
But if all put their hands to this work, it is incredibly easy, it 
involves very little sacrifice and saves an annual drain of sixty 
crores even if it does nothing else. I have discussed the matter 
with many mill-owners, several economists, men of business and no 
one has yet been able to challenge the position herein set forth. 
I do expect The Servant of India to treat a serious subject with 
seriousness and accuracy of information. 

Tomg India, 16-2-1921 


m. STRIKES 

Strikes are the order of the day.^ They are a symptom of 
the existing unrest. All kinds of vague ideas are floating in the 
air. A vague hope inspires all, and great will be the disappoint- 
ment if that vague hope does not take definite shape. The labour 
world in India, as elsewhere, is at the mercy of those who set up 
as advisen and guides. The latter are not always scmpulous, and 
not always wise even when they are scmpulous. The labourers 
are dissatisfied with their lot. They have every reason for dissatis- 
faction. They are being taught, and justly, to regard themselves 
as being chiefly instmmental in enriching their employers. And 

* There were 2(M) strikes in India during 1920, and no fewer than 400 
in 1921. 
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SO it reqiiires little effort to make them lay down their tools. 
The political situation, too, is beginning to affect the labourers of 
India. And there are not wanting labour leaders who consider 
that strikes may be engineered for political purposes. 

In my opinion, it will be a most serious mistake to make use 
of labour strikes for such a purpose. I don’t deny that such strikes 
can serve political ends. But they do not fall within the plan of 
non-violent non-co-operation. It does not require much effort 
of the intellect to perceive that it is a most dangerous thing to 
make political use of labour until labourers understand the 
political condition of the country and are prepared to work for 
the common good. This is hardly to be expected of them all of 
a sudden and until they have bettered their own condition so as 
to enable them to keep body and soul together in a decent 
manner. The greatest political contribution, therefore, that 
labourers can make is to improve their own condition, to become 
better informed, to insist on their rights, and even to demand 
proper use by their employers of the manufactures in which they 
have had such an important hand. The proper evolution, there- 
fore, would be for the labourers to raise themselves to the status of 
part proprietors. Strikes, therefore, for the present should only 
take place for the direct betterment of the labourers’ lot, and, 
when they have acquired the spirit of patriotism, for the regula- 
tion of prices of their manufactures. 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple. And when 
they are fulfilled a strike need never fail. 

1. The cause of the strike must be just. 

2. There should be practical unanimity among the strikers. 

3. There should be no violence used against non-strikers. 

4. Strikers should be able to maintain themselves during the 
strike period without falling back upon Union funds and should 
therefore occupy themselves in some useful and productive tem- 
porary occupation. 

5. A strike is no remedy when there is enough other labour 
to replace strikers. In that case, in the event of unjust treatment 
or inadequate wages or the Uke, resignation is the remedy. 

6. Successful strikes have taken place even when all the above 
conditions have not been fulfilled, but that merely proves that the 
employees were weak and had a guilty conscience. We often make 
terrible mistakes by copying bad examples. The safest thing is not 
to copy examples of which we have rarely complete knowledge but 
to follow the conditions which we know and recognize to be essen- 
tial fiw success. 
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It is the duty of every well-wisher of the country, if we are 
to attain swaraj during the year, not to precipitate any action 
that may even by a day retard the fulfilment of the great national 
purpose. 

Toung India, 16-2-1921 


183. SOCIAL BOYCOTT 

Non-co-operation being a movement of purification is bring- 
ing to the surface all our weaknesses as also excesses of even our 
strong points. Social boycott is an age-old institution. It is co- 
eval with caste. It is the one terrible sanction exercised with great 
effect. It is based upon the notion that a community is not bound 
to extend its hospitality or service to an excommunicate. It ans- 
wered when every village was a self-contained unit, and the occasions 
of recalcitrancy were rare. But when opinion is divided, as it is 
today, on the merits of non-co-operation, when its new application 
is having a trial, a summary use of social boycott in order to bend 
a minority to the will of the majority is a species of unpardonable 
violence. If persisted in, such boycott is bound to destroy the 
movement. Social boycott is applicable and eflfective when it is 
not felt as a punishment and accepted by the object of boycott 
as a measure of discipline. Moreover, social boycott to be ad- 
missible in a campaign of non-violence must never savour of 
inhumanity. It must be civilized. It must cause pain to the 
party using it, if it causes inconvenience to its object. Thus, de- 
priving a man of the services of a medical man, as is reported to 
have been done in Jhansi, is an act of inhumamty tantamount in 
the moral code to an attempt to murder. I see no difference in 
murdering a man and withdrawing medical aid firom a man who 
is on the point of dying. Even the laws of war, I apprehend, 
require the giving of medical relief to the enemy in need of it. To 
deprive a man of the use of an only village-well is notice to him 
to quit that village. Surely, non-co-operators have acquired no 
right to use that extreme pressure against those who do not see eye 
to eye with them. Impatience and intolerance will surely 
this great religious movement. We may not make people pure by 
compulsion. Much less may we compel them by violence to res- 
pect our opinion. It is utterly against the spirit of democracy we 
want to cultivate. 

There are no doubt serious difficulties in our way. The temp- 
tation to resort to social boycott is irresistible when a defendant. 
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who submits to private arbitration, refuses to abide by its award. 
Yet it is easy to see that the application of social boycott is more 
than likely to arrest the splendid movement to settle disputes by 
arbitration which, apart from its use as a weapon in the armoury 
of non-co-operation, is a movmement fraught with great good to 
the country. People will take time before they accommodate them- 
selves to private mbitration. Its very simplicity and inexpensive- 
ness will repel many people even as palates jaded by spicy foods 
are repelled by simple combinations. All awards will not always 
be above suspicion. We must therefore rely upon the intrinsic merits 
of the movement and the correctness of awards to make itself felt. 

It is much to be desired if we can bring about a complete 
voluntary boycott of law courts. That one event can bring about 
Swaraj. But it was never expected that we would reach comple- 
tion in any single item of non-co-operation. Public opinion has 
been so far developed as to recognize the courts as signs not of our 
liberty but of our slavery. It has made it practically impossible for 
lawyers to practise their profession and be called popular leaders. 

Non-co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige of law 
courts and to that extent of the Government. The disintegrating 
process is slowly but surely going on. Its velocity vnll suffer dimi- 
nution if violent methods are adopted to hasten it. This Govern- 
ment of ours is armed to the teeth to meet and check forces of 
violence. It possesses nothing to check the mighty forces of non- 
violence. How can a handful of Englishmen resist a voluntary 
expression of opinion accompanied by the voluntary self-denial of 
thirty crores of people? 

I hope, therefore, that non-co-operation workers will beware 
of the snares of social boycott. But the alternative to social boy- 
cott is certainly not social intercourse. A man who defies strong, 
clear public opinion on vital matters is not entitled to social 
amenities and privileges. We may not take part in his social 
functions such as marriage feasts, we may not receive gifts from 
him. But we dare not deny social service. The latter is a duty. 
Attendance at dinner parties and the like is a privilege which it 
is optional to withhold or extend. But it would be wisdom to 
err on the right side and to exercise the weapon even in the 
limited sense described by me on rare and well-defined occasions. 
And in every case the user of the weapons will use it at his own 
risk. The use of it is not as yet in any form a duty. No one is 
entitled to its use if there is any danger of hurting the movement. 

Totmg Indian 16-2-1921 



184. SPEECH AT RURAL CONFERENCE, ROHTAK^ 


February 16, 1921 

Our object is to obtain swaraj and to redress the Khilafat 
question. If Government were again to promulgate Martial Law 
people would not submit to creep on their bellies. Now we have 
got so much power that we would refuse to creep on our bellies 
and to salute the Union Jack. I bowed to the sirkar for 35 
years with my own consent but now I would not do so even by 
force. We should do good deeds and become the soldiers of God. 
We intend either to destroy or to reform the present Government. 
I request you to become the servants of God instead of serving 
anybody else. As long as you are in the service of the Government 
I advise you to continue’ and with honesty. Probably there is a 
police station here and some policemen present here. I tell them 
to treat the public, who are their brethren, mildly and lovingly 
and not to oppress them. We have not got so much funds that 
we can ask the people to leave their service and supply them food; 
but I ask them to continue their service; at the same time they 
should be the soldiers of God. In order to gain our twofold 
object we have started non-co-operation. You should peacefully 
adopt that. The Government have become Satanic. Even God 
did not kill Satan and we should refrain from killing the Devil. 
If [Government] servants have got sufficient funds to maintain 
themselves they should at once leave service, otherwise not. If 
any [Government] servant wants to leave he may do so today. 
Until there is freedom we can neither perform our prayer nor 
worship our God. Those who are in service may continue so, but 
no recruit should be given in futui’e. Do not drink wine, smoke 
or commit theft, and refrain from looking on another’s wife. Those 
who are addicted to these things can never be called godly 
people. Non-co-operation is a thing free of fear. Use native- 
made articles and spinning-wheels. Hindus and Mohammedans 
should unite. You should decide your cases by panchayats. If 
you act upon my advice we shall obtain swaraj by September. 
Give money for this as it is rieeded. 

Police Abstract of Intelligence, Punjab, No. 1 


* Town in the Punjab. Gandhiji visited the Jat School, which had lately 
been nationalized, and laid the foundation stone of the Vaishya High School. 
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185, SPEECH AT GUJRANWALA^ 


February 19, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi began by requesting the audience to preserve silence 
so that his voice might reach all. He asked the people not to talk or smoke. 
Mahatmaji said that when he was at Bhiwani and Rohtak, resolutions against 
drinking, smoking and using other intoxicants were passed. They should also 
take a similar pledge and become jiUndnyas\ that is to say, they should look 
upon all women as their mothers and sisters and be pure in thought, word and 
deed. They all desired swaraj and wanted to solve the Khilafat question and 
to obtain redress of the Pimjab wrong. The panacea for all these three was 
non-co-operation. There were .two ways of obtaining swaraj. One was 
by the might of the sword and the other by peaceful means. The Congress, 
the Muslim League and the Sikh League, had decided to obtain swaraj by 
non-violent non-co-operation. If they wanted swaraj within one year, they 
should follow the example of Mr. Yakub Hassan^ at Calicut. Mr. Yakub Hassan 
had voluntarily preferred to go to jail rather than incite the people to violence. 
Gk)vemment asked him to give security but he refused to do so and went to 
jail for six months^. All of them should prepare to go to jail. He was not 
prepared to go to jail nor did he ask anybody else to go to jail as a result 
of crime. But he was prepared to go to jail and asked others to do the same 
for the sake of swaraj. 

Another condition of obtaining swaraj was the one which concerned 
students. It was necessary for students to give up colleges and schools if they 
wanted swaraj. The non-co-operation students should not bring pressure to 
bear on those students who wanted to continue their studies, nor should the 
former ridicule the latter. The man who becomes angry or uses strong lan- 
guage, loses something of his own strength. Those who wanted to continue 
their studies should be left alone. Only, the non-co-operators should place 
before the others their own practical example. Mahatmaji hoped that if 
martial law was delcared again they would not crawl on their bellies. All of 
them had, to India’s eternal shame, humiliated themselves before the Union Jack 

1 Thousands had come from Lahore and other places to Gujranwala to 
hear Gandhiji who could not deliver a public speech in Lahore owing to 
the enforcement tjiere of the Seditious Meetings Act. 

2 Those who have acquired control over the five senses 

^Who had resigned his membership of the Madras Legislative Council 
on May 20, 1920 

^ Yakub Hassan, along with three companions, was sentenced on February 
17, 1921. 
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which represented a Government which had sent to jail and the Andamans 
many innocent countrymen of theirs. He also hoped that if another Dyer 
would be born, the people would not run away before his bullets but allow the 
shots to pierce not their backs but their chests. They all wanted to be soldiers 
and soldiers did not run away but died of shots at their posts. If another 
Jallianwala Bagh was enacted, they would lay open tlieir chests to the bullets 
and bear the shots till they died. 

The first condition was that their methods of work should be peaceful. 
All the same they should be fearless. He had received letters which described 
the courage of Arab youths. Government placed before the Arabs all sorts 
of alternatives which were tempting. They promised to convert their warm 
sands into a cool climate and to build railways, etc. In exchange for these 
things. Government wanted the Arabs to consent to be governed by them. But 
the Arabs preferred their warm sands to foreign rule. 

Mahatmaji then referred to the Duke^s* visit and asked what he had done 
for them. He had neither punished the guilty officials nor stopped Dyer’s 
pension. He [Gandhiji] did not want that Dyer should be prosecuted, but he 
certainly wanted that not a pie should be given to him out of the Indian 
exchequer. Men like Dyer were receiving pensions from their treasury. Students 
should give up schools and colleges maintained by such a Government. Courts 
also should be boycotted. The lawyers should also realize their duty along with 
students. If the Punjabis wanted liberty, they should learn to sacrifice comfort. 
If they were not prepared for this, freedom was impossible. 

Another condition for the attainment of freedom was not to use foreign 
things, particularly cloth. If they were prepared to die for swaraj, could they 
not do without foreign clothing? Some people had told him that whoi the 
Punjab students would be asked to take to the charkha, they would nm away. 
He wanted to tell them that if they desired to bring about the economic salva- 
tion of their coimtry and to save 60 crores of rupees aimually, they should give 
up the use of foreign cloth at once and take to the spinning-wheel. He had 
received a letter from Bombay which said that as a result of the example of 
those non-co-operating students in Bombay who had taken to the spinning-wheel, 
the members of their families had also adopted the charkha. There were some 
who looked upon spinning as womanish. In his opinion, the very expression 
of such a view was cowardly. If the Punjab students wanted to learn true 
economics, they should take to the charkha upon which depended their economic 
salvation. 

Mahatmaji, continuing, said that it gave him great pain to notice Punjabi 
sons writing to their parents in Engliffi. If they adopted a foreign language as 
their own, they could not attain freedom. He had been told that the Punjab 
youths were drifting towards extravagance. Dadabhai Naoroji had estimated 


^ The Duke of Connaught 
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that their annual income per head was Rs. 26 only. How could they, under 
the circumstances, afford to live in luxury? There were in India three crores 
of persons who daily went without a full meal. How could they think of living 
a life of ease and comfort? They should lead poor lives and help their brethren. 
If they wanted to obtain swaraj they could not do with a lakh of rupees. 
Swaraj was not an ordinary bargain. In order to obtain the pearl of swaraj, 
they would have to make far heavier sacrifices. Up to that day ladies had 
donated liberally wherever he had occasion to appeal to them. He regretted 
that the ladies of Gujranwala had acted in a miserly spirit. Lala Lajpat Rai 
was styled by them the “Lion of the Punjab’’ and a lion was never satisfied 
with morsels of grass. 

All of them should live like brothers. Neither cows, nor gurudwaras, temples 
nor mosques should be protected by resort to violence. If they wanted 
to protect these things, they should do so by sacrificing their lives. If they 
wanted to achieve swaraj, the path before them was straight. They should not 
resort to crooked ways nor be cheated by others. 

In conclusion, Mahatmaji prayed to God to strengthen their minds and 
to make them fearless. They would themselves die but they would not kill 
others. They would have nothing to do with the Government. They would 
never cry “shame, shame” or hoot their revered leaders like Mr. Sastri and 
Babu Surendranath Bannerjea. All these were their respected ciders. By 
hooting them they committed violence. They should not follow Western civiliza- 
tion but their own ancient tradition and thus maintain its pristine glory. 

The Tribune^ 22-2-1921 


186. NATIONAL TILAK MEMORIAL FUND FOR SWARAJ 

The nation has a duty to perpetuate the memory of Tilak 
Maharaj. It was a wholly worthy idea to associate his memory 
with swaraj work. That the money received for a memorial to 
him should be spent in the cause of swaraj is the only right course. 
By contributing for such a purpose, people serve their interests 
in two ways. It is to our benefit to perpetuate the memory of 
the Lokamanya and winning swaraj is plainly in our interest. 

The Congress Working Committee has decided that the 
various provincial committees will collect contributions [in their 
respective provinces]. Three-fourths of what each committee col- 
lects will be spent for the purpose of the non-co-operation move- 
ment in the particular province and pne-fourth will be passed on 
to the All-India Congress Committee. 

Collections for the Fund are not to go on for years; they 
must be completed in a month or two. 
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Everyone, young or old, man or woman, should contribute 
to the Fund to the best of his or her ability. Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis, Christians, Jews — all who look upon themselves as Indians 
should contribute their full share. 

Contributions should be remitted to the Treasurer, All-India 
Congress Committee, or to Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer of the 
Congress or to Mian Chhotani*. If any persons wish to send 
their contributions to the Mavajwan office instead of to one of 
these, the amounts will be acknowledged in the paper and sent 
on to the Treasurer of the Gujarat Provincial Committee. 

I hope that every village will take up this work without 
delay. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 20-2-1921 

187. WHAT TO DO WHEN ONE LOSES TEMPER 

The treasure of my experiences is growing richer. I get a new 
experience every day. After the visit to Gorakhpur, we had to go 
to Kashi. The journeys are mostly by night. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that out of a month almost fifteen nights are spent on 
trains. One night^, things reached the limit. The train made long 
halts at each station, while crowds outside kept shouting all the 
time. My companions pleaded with the people and tried to main- 
tain quiet as weU as they could. I was very much tired and alto- 
gether exhausted. At one of the stations, my wife and Mahadev- 
bhai* tried hard to keep the people quiet. But in vain. They 
insisted on having darshan^. They peeped through the window, said 
all kinds of thin^ and even made ironic remarks. Finally, I got 
upset. I felt that I must do something to save my wife and 
Mahadev. I got up and peeped through the window.' I was in a 
rage and so had not even taken care to cover myself. It was quite 
cold but, in my temper, I didn’t feel it. I pleaded with the people 
in a raised voice. Their shouting of slc^ans grew louder. I felt 
very much annoyed. I told them: “You ought to have pity on a 

1 Mian Mahomed H^i Jan Mahomed Chhotani; nationalist Muslim 
leader of Bombay who took leading part in the Khilafat movement 

2 The night of February 8, 1921 

3 Mahadev Desai (1892-1943); lawyer, journalist and author; Gandhiji’s 
private secretary 

* Sight of a person, place or thing conddered holy 
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womaa and a young man. Why do you harass us in this way? 
How could you expect darshan at night?” But the people were 
in no mood to listen to all this. 

What was I to do? Should I jump from the window? Should 
I cry? Should I beat any of them? Should I stay back at the sta- 
tion? How could I jump? What good would it be to cry? How 
could I even think of beating anyone? If I stayed back at the 
station, I could not reach Kashi. But I could in no way recover 
my calm, nor would the people be quiet. The shouts of j’ai grew 
louder still. I saw that both love and hatred can overpower us. I 
beat my forehead, but that had no effect. I did that again, when 
someone said: “What would be our plight if you yield to anger?” 

I felt ashamed, but the anger did not subside. It would subside 
only when people had become quiet. I beat my forehead for the 
third time. The people got frightened. They asked me to for- 
give them, became quiet and requested me to go to sleep. AU 
this was observed by one gentleman' and he could understand my 
suffering. In this way I recovered my calm. From that station 
onwards, this gentleman himself protected us. At every station, 
he would plead with the people, restrain their eagerness for dar- 
shan and persuade them to remain quiet. 

Within my memory, this is the fourth occasion in my life when 
I hit myself. On each of them, I have recovered peace only 
after hitting my head. It is only now I learn from experience 
that even love can irritate a person. 

And now comes the point of describing all this. There are 
so many occasions when a person is likely to give way to anger. 
It is his duty every time to control it; as he learns to control it, 
he becomes braver, acquires greater fortitude, greater cours^e 
and self-confidence and his reason becomes clearer. When, 
however, a person simply cannot control his anger, the best way 
to work it off is to strike oneself. Of the four incidents I mentioned, 
on three occasions my grief was due to the misdeeds of those dear 
to me and I could not bear it. On one occasion I atoned for my 
own lapse. I had committed such a sin that I felt suddenly shocked 
at it and was aflame with anger with myself. I rose and struck 
myself hard blows and only then did I have peace. It was my expe- 
rience on aU these four occasions that the effect on me and the 
atmosphere around me was quite good. When an enraged person 

^ Ram Gopal, secretary of the Khilafat Committee at Mhow, described 
by Mahadev Desai in his account of this journey as an unknown angel who 
rescued Gandhiji 
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hits another, he himself falls and commits a crime ag^t that 
other person. When, tortured by anger, a man suffers hunselt, tie 
is purified and has a purifying effect on others. _ , . „ 
India is at present angry because of the atrocities of this Gov- 
emment. If the country hurts itself, if it suffers in its own per- 
son it will win and get swaraj before September. Let no one put 
forward this vain argument: “In my case, on aU r^asiom the 
people concerned loved me and so they could understand &e 
Tn ^aTiing of self-punishment. Here we have to dwl wito the 
British: what effect can we produce on them by inflictmg 
suffering on ourselves? » It would be atheism to ask such a qu«- 
tion Self-punishment is also a kind of tapashehaiya. Its ^t can be 
notog else but the holy merit which accrues firom a v^uous act. 
Even enemies cannot but feel its effect. Our purpose, howevw, is 
not to produce an effect on the British but to becoine, ourselves, 
pure, firm, courageous, and fearless. When we have become fem- 
kss, who would dare to rule us? Nobody can ^e even unavi- 
lized races when they become fearless; who, then, can rule a 

civilized India become fearless? 

There should be strong reasons for self-pumshment. ihe 
reason for getting angry should be just When this is not seff- 
punishment is suicide and deserves to be condemned. It wiU not 
be satyagraha. it wiU be nothing but duragraha. _ 

I h^r of instances of such duragraha time and again. A person 
who fasts before another’s house in order to get money only 
starve to death. Anyone who gives ^ mon^ out of 
pity because of his fasting will have done no virtuous deed either. 
If my example of self-punis^ent is not foUowed wisely, the self- 
punishment will profit nothing. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 20 - 2-1921 



m. LETTER TO G. L. CORBETT 


Rawalpindi, 

February 20, 1921 

DEAR MR. CORBETT, 

I thank you for your letter which I received in Lahore on 
Thursday*. Though we seem to be drifting I am sure that we are 
drifting only to come nearer. The false and unnatural relations 
that subsist today are really keeping us apart. 

I am not against free and voluntary emigration but I am 
indifferent about it and even opposed to any stimulation. I 
thoroughly distrust the Fiji authorities. I have heard enough 
to comdnce me of the truth in the main of the emigrants’ version. 
In these circumstances I should deplore the departure of a single 
emigrant to Fiji. Emigration would be a proper enterprise when 
India has gained full control of her own affairs and can treat with 
the dominions on an equal footing. But if anybody goes to Fiji to 
conduct an inquiry whilst India is in a ferment and her status 
undermined, I know that you are one who will not do conscious 
injustice to her. 

I am quite at one with you on the question of the Hindu 
treatment of the untouchables. There is absolutely no excuse to 
offer for the evil. And I am hoping that with the untouchability 
of India in the Empire will go the untouchability in Hinduism. 
I do look upon our present status as a deserved nemesis for our 
treatment of the so-called pariah. 

Tours sinetrely, 

From a photostat : S.N. 7465 


^February 17 



189. LETTER TO GANGARAM SHARMA 


Lahore, 

February 21 [292/]* 


DEAR GANGARAMJI, 

This is what is averred against you: 

1. You and Mr. Gaurishanker have misappropriated monies. 

2. Your schools are mostly bogus. 

3. You have a bogus committee. 

4. You have published no accounts. 

5. You do not collect from those who are s^d to benefit by your 
schools. 

6. You were charged with misappropriation, but acquitted. The 
public belief is that the charge was not ill-founded. 

7. You are keeping a woman by whom you have children. 
There seems to be strong ground for believing these things. 

If you desire an inquiry, I would ask some of the friends you 
mention to conduct the inquiry. 

Tours sincerely, 


From a photostat : S.N. 7441 


190. TELEGRAM TO CHHOTANP 


February 22, 1921 


you MAY GO PROVIDED NO SURRENDER OF MINI- 
MUM TO BE ACCEPTED AND PROVIDED ALSO 

ANSARI ACCOMPANY YOU AS AUTHORIZED SECRETARY 
ADVISOR INTERPRETER HAKIMJI DR. ANSARI REACHING 
THURSDAY IMPtKSIBLE FOR SELF LEAVE 


THERE 

PUNJAB.* POSTPONE JIEPARTURE SATURDAY 

FOR FULL DELIBERATION. 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921, p- 208 


WEEK 


^ In this year Qandhyi was in Lahore on February 21. 

2 Mian Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chhotani 

^ GSandh^i, who was in the Punjab from February 15 to March 8, reached 
Bombay on March 10. 



191. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


Lahore, 
February 22 [7S2i]' 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

I have your two letters. You must get well. 

The Sikh tragedy^ absorbs me. Please tell me whether the 
extract in Young India referring to Gurudev’s pronouncement is 
correctly reported. 

I want to suspend all other activities means that any other 
activity will be rendered fruitless without the people realizing 
themselves. It is like ‘seek ye first the kingdom*, etc. I would any 
day have the boys going to the villages rather than learning 
Hindustani. But you have no idea of their helplessness. Very 
few are able to live the village life. And so I say during the transi- 
tion period of 10 months let them spin, let them assimilate their 
knowledge through their mother tongue and let them learn Hindu- 
stani. Those boys who cannot or will not do this for 10 months 
with the promise of resumption of normal studies at the end of the 
year had better not come out of their colleges. The[y] must only 
come out if they consider it sinful to remain in Government col- 
leges, not otherwise. 

With love. 

Tours, 

Mohan 

From a photostat : G.N. 959 


* In this year Gandhiji was in Lahore on February 22. 

* About one hundred and fifty Akali Sikhs were killed when, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1921, they entered the gurudioara at Nankana Saheb, about 40 miles 
from Lahore. The gurudwara was in the possession of Mahant Narandas who 
was all^edly abunng his trust; vide “Speech at Nankana Saheb”, March 3, 
1921, and “Sikh Awakening”, March 13, 1921. 



192. LETTER TO A. F. FREEMANTLE^ 

[Before February 23^ 192I\ 


DEAR SIR, 

I have just received your letter of the 12th instant. You will 
please excuse me if I do not reply to your letter in detail. 

^ This was written in reply to a letter dated February 12, 1921, from the 
addressee, a member of the Indian Civil Service. The following are the relevant 
excerpts from Freeman tie’s letter : 

‘T have not had the pleasure of perusing in full the open letter to Euro- 
peans in India which I understand you indited last year, and am aquainted 
with its contents merely through a Hindi translation which I have partly 
read. 

You began, I believe, by some detail of the services you had rendered to 
the British Empire. Have you ever asked yourself . . . how far you can hope 
to impress us with them . . . Between August 4, 1914, and November 11, 1920, 

. . . thousands of Englishmen joined the colours merely for justice’ sake . . . 
Many were wounded again and again. Many . . . reduced to indigence. And 
all this not for a particular motive, but, I repeat, to establish a universal prm- 
ciple. . . What have you lost that you should presume to place yourself 
upon the eminence on the strength of any losses or sufferings, and to lecture 
others? . . . There is another thing which distinguishes you, your “idealim”. 
I do not myself think great things of that shallow quality, that miscall^ idealism 
which turns from history, and experience to evolve a misty Utopia out of the 
inner consciousness . . . you have not that higher ideali^ which looks hard 
at the facts . . . On truth you appear to set a peculiar value ... It would be 
a mistake however ... not to realize that practice toils painfully bdiind 
. . . truthful yourself in the main, you are not — if newspaper reports are correct 
scrupulous about lies uttered in your presence. Witnes the digesting aspersion 
on a British officer now recognized as the Kac ha garhi fable . . - you made a 
feeling allusion to the story, treating it as accepted truth. The Tribime apology 
is published; we await yours and are likely still to await it. ... I suspect you 
of being at heart a co-operator waiting only for a suitable time to come to 
terms with this Satanic Government. ... you arc already on the right path, 
. . . You have right ideas ... But it is necessary to strip off unworthy 
motives. Cease even to rccogni^ Government by struggling against it. Take 
a step further and ignore it. Those of us who love learning for its own sake 
. . . would be glad indeed to see educational institutions which are really inde- 
pendent of Government. . . . Empty our law courts, not became you are under 
the fond impression that Cxovemment likes them full, Imt simply bemuse litigmus- 
ness is bad. Another idea is that of home industries. It is pierile to ccamcct 
the spinning-wheel with swaraj ... But you arc on the right road if you teach 
your fellow-countrymen ... the dignity of manual labour, Mid to discard 
shoddy machine-made goods ...” Young Induif 23-2*- 1921. 
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You have hardly done justice to yourself in criticizing a letter* 
you have never seen, whose translation you have only partly read. 
If you had read the letter, you would have seen that I did not 
mention my services to demonstrate my sufferings, much less to 
show that they were selfless. I mentioned them merely to. show 
how consistently loyal I was to the British connection even in the 
midst of adverse conditions. My services were not selfless, because 
I believed that I would by those services be assisting my coun- 
try’s progress towards freedom. Your mention of British bra- 
very and selflessness is therefore irrelevant. British bravery and 
capacity for suffering are beyond question. The claim to national 
selflessness, you will permit me to deny in toto. I did not believe 
then, the world does not believe today, that the late War was one 
for justice or was selfless. You wanted to crush the Germans, and 
for the moment you have succeeded. I do not believe that the 
Germans are the fiends the English Press has made them out to 
be, nor do I believe that the world would have come to an end 
if they had won. 

You think that I am on an eminence. I assure you that I 
am unaware of that. I am however on the top of a volcano which 
I am trying to turn into hard incombustible rock. It may erupt 
any moment before I have succeeded. That unfortunately has al- 
ways been a possible fate for a reformer. 

My idealism worries you. If you had taken pains to read 
my writings, you would have known that it is intensely practical. 

You have rightly guessed that I am at bottom a co-operator. 
How would I be otherwise having been that for nearly thirty 
years? I am certainly waiting for the first opportunity to co-operate, 
but believe me my co-operation will not be tendered until Eng- 
lishmen have realized the necessity of settling the Khilafat terms 
in accordance with the Muslim sentiment, until they have repented 
of the calculated torture of the Punjab, and until they have ceased 
to consider themselves as our patrons and rulers. India will gladly 
have Englishmen as fidends, fellow-workers and equal partners 
in India, but if they desire to exploit the country for their own 
gain, they must do so, if they can, without our co-operation. 

You have seen fit to accuse me of deviation from truth. Here 
again your amazing ignorance is to blame. You were rightly in- 
fijrmed that I believed the statement about the Kachagarhi inci- 
dent, made to me upon oath by persons whom I had no reason 


1 Ft* Vol. XVIII, pp. 373-5. 
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for doubting. I published over my signature a denial as soon as 
I received it. I refer you to the file of Young India. Lastly may I 
ask you to try to study and understand the movement of non-co- 
operation? You will fed that it is not anti-English in spirit. It 
is a religious movement, it is a purifying movement. It is a 
movement intended to resist injustice, untruth, terrorism and 
to establish swaraj in India. You will admit that it is better to re- 
place mutual distrust and fear by trust and fearlessness. 

This movement is an attempt to end that unhappy state. And 
I seek your co-operation in the effort. 

I am, 

Tours faithfully, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Young India, 23-2-1921 


193. HOTES 

How Many Lawyers and Students Help? 

Everywhere I have been asked whether lawyers and stu- 
dents who do not carry out the Congress resolution affecting them 
can help the movement in any other way. The question is rather 
strange for it assumes that if a lawyer or a student cannot non- 
co-operate as such he cannot help at all. There are undoubtedly 
hundreds of students and scores of lawyers who are not suspend- 
ing their normal studies or their practice, as the case may be, only 
out of weakness. A lawyer who cannot suspend practice can cer- 
tainly help with money, he can give his spare hours to public ser- 
vice, he can introduce honesty and fair dealings in his profession, 
he can cease to consider clients as fit prey for his pecuniary ambi- 
tion, he can cease to have anything to do with touts, he can pro- 
mote settlement of cases by private arbitration, he can at least do 
sp inni ng himself for one or two houn per day, he can simpHfy the 
life of his family, he can induce the members of the family to do 
spinning religiously for a certain time daily, he can adopt for him- 
self and his family the use of khaddar. These are only some of 
the things that can be done by every lawyer. Because a man 
cannot or will not carry out a particular part of the non-co-opera- 
tion programme, he need not be shy about the other items. One 
thing a practising lawyer may not do: he may no longer figure 
as a leader on public platforms. He must be content to be a 
silent worker. What I have said about practising lawyers applies 
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to students also who cannot or will not withdraw from schools. 
Most of our volunteers are drawn from the student world. Volun- 
teering is a privilege and a student who has not been able to 
withdraw from Government schools cannot receive privileges 
from the nation. They too must be content to be unambitious 
servants of the nation. Even if we cannot completely boycott 
schools and colleges, we must destroy their prestige. That 
prestige has almost gone and is daily decreasing. And we must 
do nothing that would restore their prestige till they are nationa- 
lized and answer the requirements of the nation. 

Rowdyism 

Certainly, non-co-operation has received a rude shock by 
disgraceful behaviour at the Bombay and Poona meetings to- 
wards Messrs Shastri and Paranjapye. I have seen the explanation 
that the hooliganism was resorted to not by non-co-operation 
students but by those who wanted to discredit the movement 
itself, and to rouse prejudice against non-co-operation students. 
The explanation is likely to be partly true for there are un- 
doubtedly men who would for the sake of killing the movement 
even create violence. For non-co-operation to be speedily success- 
ful, we must be able to provide even against such contingencies. 
A soldier cannot plead difficulties in defence of his defeat. When 
General Buller' failed to relieve Ladysmith, he was superseded^. 
When Lord Roberts^ failed to finish the South African War, 
Lord Kitchener* took over command. This Government will 
live on only so long as it can circumvent non-co-operation. If 
non-co-operation students did not want to be discredited why 
did diey attend the meeting either in Bombay or in Poona? The 
notices clearly stated that only those who vnshed to hear the 
other side of the question were to attend. There was, therefore, 
no excuse for the scenes that were enacted in Bombay and 
Poona. Moreover, it is often forgotten that Messrs Shastri and 
Paranjapye are among the ablest and the most public-spirited 
men we have in the country. They are as much lovers of their 

*Sir Redvers Henry Buller (1839-1908); British Commander-m-Chief 
during Boer War before Roberts 

2 By Roberts. Buller had failed to relieve Ladysmith in December 1899; 
in the following February he succeeded 

*Frederi(i Sleigh Roberts, 1st Earl Roberts of Kandahar (1832-1914); 
Gonunander-in-Ghkif in India, 1885-93, in South Africa, 1899-1900 ' 

* Horatio Herbert, 1st Earl Kitchener of Khartoum and of Broome (1850- 
1916); CSiief of Staff to Lord Roberts in South Africa, 1890; organized forces to 
combat gfuerilla vntrfare of Boers, 1900-2; Commander-in-Chief in India, 1902-9 
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country as non-co-operators themselves. We may consider them to 
be mistaken in their view as they consider us to be mistaken. But 
we shall grievously err if we refuse to listen to the arguments of 
our opponents. 

Nor need we seek to justify rowdyism on the strength of Eng- 
lish precedents. We may not call the movement religious and conti- 
nue still to copy the bluster and violence of English meetings. Our 
strength lies in not copying foreign or other precedents without 
discrimination. This movemet, if it is to be non-violent in essence, 
as it must be to be successful, has to retain its distinctive character 
at every step and at all times. 

Tmng India, 23-2-1921 

194. THE CONDITIONS OF SWARAJ 

Swaraj is easy of attainment before October next if certsun 
simple conditions can be fulfilled. I ventured to mention one 
year in September last because I knew that the conditions were 
incredibly simple and I felt that the atmosphere in the country 
was responsive. The past five months’ experience has confirmed 
me in the opinion. I am convinced that the country has never been 
so ready for establishing swaraj as now. 

But it is necessary for us as accurately as possible to know the 
conditions. One supreme indispensable condition is the continu- 
ance of non-violence. The rowdyism, hooliganism, looting that 
we have recently witnessed are disturbing elements. They are 
danger signals. We must be able to arrest their progress. The spi- 
rit of democracy cannot be established in a year in the midst of 
terrorism whether Governmental or popular. In some respects 
popular terrorism is more anU^onistic to the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit than the Governmental. For the latter strengthens 
the spirit of democracy, whereas the former kills it. Dyer^ has 
evoked a yearning after fireedom as not hin g else has. But internal 
Dyerism, representing as it vtiU, terrorism by a majority, will esta- 
blish an oligarchy such as will stifle tire spirit of all firee discus- 
sion and conduct. Non-violence, therefore, as against the Govern- 
ment and as between ourselves is absolutely essential to speedy 
success. And we must be able to devise means of observing it on 
our part in spite of the gravest provocations. 

The next condition is our ability to bring into being Ae 
Congress organization in terms of the new constitution*, wluch 

1 Vide pp. ldO.8. 
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aims at establishing a Congress agency in every village with 
proper electorate. It means both money and ability to We effirt 
to Congress policies. What is reaUy needed is not a large measum 
: of sacrifice but ability to organize and to take simple/ concerted 
action. At the present moment we have not even succeeded in 
carrying the Congress message to every home in the lakhs of 
villages of India. To do this work means at least 250 honest work- 
ers for as many districts, who have influence in their respective 
districts and who beheve in the Congress programme. No vil- 
lage, no circle need wait for instructions from headquarters for 
founding their respective organizations. 

There are certain things that are appHcable to all. The most 
potent thing is swadeshi. Every home must have the sp inning 
wheel and every village can organize itself in less than a montii 
and become self-supporting for its cloth. Just imagine what this 
silent revolution means and there would be no difficulty in sharing 
my belief that swadeshi means swaraj and swadharmd\. * 

Every man and woman can give some money— -be it even a 
pice— to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. And we need have no anxiety 
about financing the movement. Every man and woman can deny 
himself or herself aU luxury, aU ornamentation, all intoxicants 
at least for one year. And we shall have not only money but we 
shall have boycotted many foreign articles. Our civilization, our 

culture, our swaraj depend not upon multiplying our wants self- 

indulgence— but upon restricting our wants— self-denial. 

VVe can do nothing without Hindu-Muslim unity and with- 
out killing the snake of untouchability. Untouchability is a cor- 
roding poison that is eating into the vitals of Hindu society. 
Vamashram is not a religion of superiority and inferiority. No man 
of God c^ consider another man as inferior to himself. He 
must consider every man as his blood-brother. It is the cardinal 
principle of every religion. 

If this is a religious battle, no argument is necessary to con- 
vince the reader that self-denial must be its supreme test. Khila- 
fat cannot be saved, the Punjab inhumanity^ cannot be redress- 
ed,^ without godliness. Godliness means change of heart— in 
political language, changing the angle of vision. And such a change 
can come in a moment. My belief is that India is ripe for that 
change. 


^ One’s own duty 
2 The original has “humanity”. 
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Let us then rivet our attention on: 

1. Cultivating the spirit of non-violence. 

2- Setting up Congress organizations in every village. 

3. Introducing the spinning-wheel in every home and manu- 
facturing all the cloth required for our wants through the 
village weaver. 

4. Collecting as much money as possible. 

5. Promoting Hindu-Muslim unity and 

6. Ridding Hinduism of the curse of untouchability and other- 
wise purifying ourselves by avoiding intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. 

Have we honest, earnest, industrious, patriotic workers for 
this very simple programme? If we have, swaraj will be ^tablished 
in India before next October. 

Toung India, 23-2-1921 


195. ^^DID CHRIST MOM^O-OPERATEr^ 

The reader will perhaps agree with me that the Rev. Gilles- 
pie has made a bad case worse. Every non-co-operator will, I 
am sure, be prepared to co-operate on the same terms that he 
mentions in connection with the prodigal son^. Let this prodigal 
Government return like the Biblical son and all non-co-operators 
will rejoice exceedingly. The incoming Viceroy^ will have all the 
assistance he may expect from the non-co-operators if he means 
to do well. As to untouchability, Rev. Gillespie is on safe ground. 
No one who hugs untouchability has any right to denounce this 
Government. *He who seeks equity must come with clean hands’ 
is a maxim of universal apphcation. And the Rev. gentleman 
will find that those who want to retain untouchability are cer- 
tainly among the co-operators. Non-co-operation is nothing if it 
is not reformation from within. 

Toung India, 23-2-1921 


* In this article, Gandhiji comments on a letter dated January 22, 1921, 
from the Rev. Gillespie at Rajkot; the letter is not reproduced here. 

^ The Rev. Gillespie had said in his letter ; “While wc must not *countcn- 
ance a son who disgraces himself by a life of shame and vice*, yet we should 
co-operate with him — ^and this is true co-operation — ^by waiting for the prodi- 
gal in ‘anguished love* and with prayerful soul-energy, and, wh«i he returns, 
receive him with open arms/’ 

^ Lord Reading, who a^umed office in April, 1921 


XlX-25 



196. SPEECH AT SIKH CONFERENCE AT SHBl^ 


February 25, 1921 

I admit that we should have the control of our sacred places 
in our hands. We can secure that control in a single day. But 
how is that to be done? If not a single person visits a gurudwara^ 
and if no money is put into the impure hands of impure mahanis^, 
you can get them to do your bidding right today. If you now 
believe that the control of the gurudwara at Nankana Saheb is in 
your hands, you are mistaken. Its control has been given to you 
by the Government’s army. I do not wish you to have it in this 
manner. I do not mean to say that you should relinquish the 
control which you have obtained. But there certainly is some 
humiliation in the way you have got it. 

I am much grieved on account of those who died as martyrs.* 
But I know that this is not the time to weep. This is the time to 
die. I wish that at this time we should all be able to meet death, 
talfing blows on OUT chest. It seems this courage was shown by 
the martyrs of Nankana Saheb. But I cannot help seeing our 
own faxilt either. We do not have any right to acquire control 
of a gurudwara by intimidation. If the mahant had slain Lachh- 
mansingh after coming to Lyallpur, he would not, thereafter, 
have been able to retain that control even for a moment. But 
by going to Nankana Saheb, we actually gave him a chance. We 
can acquire control of gurudauaras only through patience. We kept 
quiet all these years. Would it have been wrong to wait a year 
more? 

[From Gujarati] 

Nadajivan, 17-4-1921 


* Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tour 
2 Sikh place of worship 

2 Priests in charge of gurudwatas 

* At the time of Nankana Saheb tragfedy, which occurred on February 
yjOi mde footnote 2, p. 378. 



197. SPEECH AT KHUAFAT CONFERENCE, LUCKNOW 


February 26, 1921 

Speaking in Urdu at the Khilafat Conference yesterday Mr. Gandhi said 
that within the remaining seven months up to October they would decide the 
Khilafat question and attain swaraj. They could not draw the sword but would 
produce the power of drawing the sword after swaraj was attained- The 
Viceroy used to laugh at them but now he wanted to co-operate with them-* 
He advised the boycott of British goods and the giving up of foreign cloth, by 
which means they could get swaraj the next day.^ [Gandhiji continued :] 

We have done our best to persuade lawyers and students. It is 
not necessary any fiirther to busy ourselves over this aspect of 
the movement. I am satisfied with the measure of success we have 
achieved in conveying our message. Those whom we have faded 
to win over may start non-co-operation when they choose. The 
lawyers who still practise and the students who attend Government 
schools and colleges enjoy no resi>ect. Most of them admit, them- 
selves, that they are going wrong. This is enough for us. To the 
extent that the lawyers, and the students attending Government 
schools, have lost prestige, the Government’s prestige also is lowered.^ 

Amrita Bazar Patrikay 2-3-1921; Jsfavajivariy 17-4-1921 


198. PERVERTED REASONING 

I continue to receive anonymous letters. Many people, even 
now, lack the courage to come out with their names. Whether 
one’s name should be published or withheld firom a newspaper 
may be a matter of choice; but to look forward to the publication 
of an article without disclosing one’s name even to the editor is 
another story. I have with me two such letters. In one of them, 
a student of Gujarat College casts some aspersions on non-co- 
operators. I shall not publish this letter- The second letter is 
from a sister. This, too, contains some allegatioi^. But the 
correspondent being a woman and the allegations deserving of 
notice, I quote from the letter here. 

* This is presumably a reference to the Viceroy’s speech on the Khilafat 
issue; mds Appendix II. 

^This paragraph is from AmtUa Pattika^ 

3 This paragraph is from the Gujarati report in Nmafimn- 
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T his anonymous correspondent writes : 

The atrocities perpetrated in the Punjab by the autocratic officials 
of the British Government have moved me very strongly and, for the 
past four months, I have been thinking of giving up my job. With the 
passing of time, however, I find that the urge to give up the job b 
slackening. Thb has happened because I am as much shocked at the 
doings of dishonest leaders working in your name as I had been 
shocked at the doings of autocratic officials. It is imperative somehow 
to ensure that such dishonest persons do not use your name to their 
profit and that nothing but truth prevaib. Is it not improper to start 
national schools at every place where municipal schoob ejdst and to seek 
to enroll larger numbers of children in them? Why not convert muni- 
cipal schoob into national schools as has been done at Nadiad? 

This sister has employed perverted reasoning. If she felt an 
urge to give up her Government job, that urge should quicken 
instead of slackening because of dishonesty among non-co-opera- 
tors. The dishonesty of non-co-operators will not be reduced 
by honest persons getting disheartened and clinging to their Govern- 
ment jobs. Whoever gives up a Government job or non-co-opera- 
tes in any other way, should do so not to oblige the non-co-opera- 
tors but as a matter of duty. How does it matter if all non-co- 
operators are sinners? Rather, if that be really so, stray indi- 
viduals, upright in character and determined non-co-operators, 
should employ far mightier non-co-operation. If the impulse of 
this sister is genuine, this is the right way. 

If all the non-co-operators had been honest, swaraj would’ 
have been an accomplished fact long ago. It is wrong to hope 
that we shall at once be cleansed of all the dirt that has covered 
us through the years. If we keep away from an unclean Govern- 
ment, to that extent at any rate we shall have been cleansed. It 
is not right for an alcoholic to cling to his drink because he notices 
other vices among the abstainers. Whatever others may do, the 
right course for such a person is to get rid of his drink habit 
and to endeavour to liberate others from their vices. 

Moreover, if what this sister has said about municipal schools 
is all that she means by dishonesty, it is simply her error. It is 
the obvious duty of non-co-operators, where the municipalities do 
not convert their schools into national schools, to start new schools 
and to seek, if possible, to take away students from municipal 
schools. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaocgioattf 27 - 2-1921 



m. RAWALPINDI SISTERS 

I have been receiving the blessings of sisters from Bengal and 
other regions for the cause of swaraj. I have seen young girls 
tianHing over all their ornaments. Those who were moving in 
very fine muslins in the past, are seen weariixg khadi satis. Whoi 
this has become a common thing, I wonder which experiences I 
should narrate and which I may pass over. 

Rawalpindi is conadered to be mainly a town of soldiers. 
Its residents are wealthy people. The sentiments which I observ- 
ed among the women of Rawalpindi were, however, beyond my 
imagination. The women’s rally was held at eleven in the morn- 
ing.' Its venue was an open ground in a garden. Menfolk were 
prohibited from entering the garden while the meeting vrea going 
on. The sisters were seated around a dais. I was accompanied 
by Lalaji^. The sisters sang a couple of songs composed by them- 
selves. Quite a large number joined in the chorus- One of the 
songs related to Amritsar and the other wsis about swadeshi. This 
was about their resolve to ply the spinning-wheel, not to idle away 
time, to chant God’s name -while plying the wheel, to give up fine 
cloth in favour of khadi and to m^e our land happy by encourag- 
ing carpenters, smiths and cobblers. The song-leader seemed to 
be a girl of about twenty years. She was in a white dress. She 
was rich, but I did not notice on her person any ornaments except 
a ring. There is no custom in the Punjab that an unmarried girl 
or a woman whose husband is alive must wear bangles. The 
sisters had also brought yam and khadi as gifts. 

Om speeches were halrdly listened to in the midst of all their 
happy chatter. They simply didn’t wish to listen, since the ap- 
peal we were going to make was already imprinted on their hearts. 
We must end Ravcmarajya and establish Ramarc^. The way to do 
that was indicated by Sita. She had rejected all sweets, orna- 
ments and other temptations offered by Ravana, and the daughters 
of India should act in like manner. The hearts of ffie poor will 
not pour out blessings as long as they are hungry. This hunger 
can be satisfied only by the spinning-whed. The blessings of 
only pious women can bear firuit. TherefiMre, women should b^^ome 
more virtuous, simple and upright. Thrae simple truths were al- 


1 Of Febmary 20, 1921 

2 Lala Lajpat lUu 
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ready imprinted on their hearts. Why, then, should they listen 
to us? They started bringing out money and ornaments. The 
white-clad sister became envious of her ring. She struggled to re- 
move it but it would not come off. Only when she had succeeded 
and dropped the ring in my sack did she feel relieved. The 
sisters spread out all around us. Some collected money and 
ornaments in their scarfs. Some collected money and threw it 
with such skill that another sister would neatly gather it in the 
fold of her garment. This commotion went on for about an hour 
and there was a shower of rupees and notes. 

These sisters knew why I needed money. They knew what 
swaraj meant and what the Khilafat meant, and knew all about 
the atrocities in the Punjab. The sisters were donating money 
for these causes. Why, then, should I not feel confident that 
swaraj can be attained within a year? The fact is that I don’t 
believe swaraj will be won by any individual. If any good deeds of 
India are ripe for their reward and if the countiy as a whole has 
taken to the path of virtue, swaraj is bound to come. The conditions 
are clear enough, but I have made them a little clearer. They are ; 

(1) Peace, (2) Swadeshi (popularizing spinning-wheel and 
khadi), (3) Co-operation among ourselves, (4) Donating of neces- 
sary funds and (5) Arrangements in every region to work in 
accordance with the constitution of the Congress. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 27-2-1921 


200. NOTES 
Repression Galore 

I have devoted a special article to the Bihar repression. Since 
writing it I have come across more news in the Press about 
Bihar. And if there is no second Jallianwala in Bihar, it will 
be due, not to want of goading by the authorities, but to the 
exemplary self-restraint of the Biharis. What is there to prevent 
an officer firom shooting an unsuspecting crowd which he may 
allege, and believe, to have collected in defiance of an order ? Such 
a t^g may easily happen, and the catastrophe may go down to 
history, written by a Government historian, as an “error of judg- 
ment”. 

Repression is assuming definite shape in the United Provinces 
also, ^blic speakers are being restrained. 
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The Calicut Magistrate has rendered himself famous by 
imprisoning Mr, Yakoob Hassan and his companions,^ 

But it is the expected that is happening. Swaraj cannot, must 
not, be cheaply attained. Why should not all, yoimg and old, 
suffer imprisonment? It is common suffering that muII indissolubly 
bind us together. As non-co-operation begins to tell, the autho- 
rities are bound to lose their heads. 

For, it is clear that as yet there is no real desire to repent. 
The Duke^ has spoken sonorous sentiments, and it is said that, 
whilst H.R.H. was pronouncing these sentiments, he was visibly 
affected. The Council has accepted a resolution recording its 
regret over what happened during the fateful April of 1919,^ and, 
as if to mock us, almost at the time that these empty sentiments 
were being uttered, the magistrate in various province were hat- 
ching plots of repression. It was a most telling illustration of 
what is meant by wordy repentance. 

India today wants no magnanimous speech nor, for that 
matter, any magnanimous action. What she is thirsting for is the 
barest justice. She is entitled to demand the stoppage of pendons 
from the Indian treasury to Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General 
Dyer. She cannot be satisfied so long as officers who have mis- 
behaved are still in the enjoyment of high oflSces, 

But so long as this elementary justice is withheld, so long 
must India continue the battle of non-co-operation, and so long 
must the Government continue its policy of repr^ion. 

What to Do 

We must treat repression as the touchstone wherewith we 
are to be tested. If we can stand it without wincing or without 
losing self-control, it will -do us good and bring us nearer the 
goal. If we are in earnest we shall go through the ordeal without 
losing temper. After all, we are trying the temper of the Govern- 
ment by refusing co-operation, but its instinct of self-preservation 
keeps it sober up to a point. It loses balance after that point is 
reached. As a rule, we respond by becoming ai^ry in turn and 
so the Government feds stronger for our weakness. Non-violence 
teaches us that we make no r^ponse to the Government’s temper, 

1 Yids ‘^Speech at Gujranwala”, Fcbniary 19, 1921. 

2 The Duke of Connau^t 

3 In the Gouncil of State this resolution was moved on February 15, 1921, 
by Mr. Jamuadas Dwarkadas. It was accepted after its third clause, calling for 
deterrent punishment to officers who had be^ guilty, was withdrawn by the 
mover. 
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And, if we ciirry out the lesson in practice, the Government must 
lose. Repression will have lost its edge because of our non-res- 
ponse, even as an arm swung in the air becomes dislocated for 
want of response. 

Toung India, 2-3-1921 


201. REPRESSION IN BIHAR 

Bihar is a province in which the most solid work is being 
done in connection with non-co-operation. Its leaders understand 
the true spirit of non-violence. They are trying to curb, and are 
succeeding in curbing, the zeal of those who would cross the 
boundary-line, even in speech. There is no danger of an outbreak 
of violence in Bihar. The province has a splendid record of puri- 
fying work. The temperance movement has made such rapid 
strides that the excise revenue is likely to be very considerably 
affected. The educational movement is making great progress. 
Many pleaders have suspended practice. The people are settling 
their disputes by arbitration. There are signs on every side of a 
national awakening of which any popular government would have 
been proud. Not so the Bihar Government. And, yet, people 
had high hopes of Bihar, for, had it not an Indian Governor*, 
one of the ablest of India’s sons, an ex-president of the Congress? . 
Even Lord Sinha has his lim itations. He has become part of a 
machinery which is grinding the people, and his abilities can only 
be utilized to run that machinery, or he must fall out. 

Repression is most rampant in Bihar because the officials have 
become daring under the cover of an Indian Governor. Lord 
Sinha has become a shield for official offenders. 

Let the reader judge from the following facts. Maulmia 
Mazharul Haq and Babu Rajendraprasad, both weE known in 
Bihar, were prevented from going to Arrah.^ A letter from a 
friend says : 

In the districts of Muzafiarpur, Saran, and Ghamparan, notices under 
sections 144 and 107 are being continuously served. Those who dedine 
to be bound over are imprisoned. Thirty such persons have already gone 
to gaol. Action against others is pending. It is a matter of pleasure 


* Lord Sinha 


* The order forbidding them to enter Arrah was served on February 16, 

1921. 
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that some of these are old men and that the womenfolk, instead of being 
downcast over these imprisonments, have felt imconcemed, if not elated. 

Maulana Safi and Babu Ram Binod have received the following 
notice: 

Whereas I am reliably informed and I am satisfied that you intend addrcss- 
ing a public meeting in Hajipur, in which you will exhort your hearers 
to suffer imprisonment even, in the cause of non-co-operation, and will 
also speak on other matters in connection with non-co-operation, which 
exhortations are likely to cause excitement amongst your hearers and a 
breach of the public tranquility may reasonaby ensue, I therefore by virtue 
of the powers vested in me under Sec. 144 Gr.P.G. hereby order you to 
abstain from delivering any speech on non-co-operation in any of its forms 
within the limits of my jurisdiction. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer who has signed the notice claims 
to have known beforehand what the gentlemen were going to 
speak! And it was non-co-operation! Speakers all over India 
have been asking people to prepare themselves for imprisonment. 
It has caused no breaking of public tranquility anywhere. All 
the most popular organizations have preached non-co-operation, 
and it is being peached daily from a thousand platforms. The 
terms of the order virtually prevent the speakers from speaking on 
swadeshi, temperance, untouchability and Hindu-Muslim unity, 
they are all Torms’ of non-co-operation. 

Another order runs as follows : 

Whereas it has been reported to, me that Brahm^chari Ram Raksha 
of Bangra, P.S. Gopalganj Saran, addressed a meeting ycasterday in 
which he denounced the Gkrvernment and the British people as treacher- 
ous, pledge-breakers and tyrannical, and stated that the policy of the 
British Government was to set one race against another in order to rule 
both; and that the Government is bound to disappear on account of its 
Zidum and that if all Indians responded to the call of Gandhi they could 
expel the British Government within ten days, and it has further been 
reported that this speech caused great excitement; and that another such 
speech is likely to cause a breach of the peace, and whereas it appears 
that the said Brahmachari Ram Raksha intends to make a similar speedh 
again today, I hereby forbid him xmder Sec. 144 Gr. P. G. to abstain [jmt] 
from making any speech whatever to any gathermg of five or more persons 
in any part of the Sitamarhi Sub-Division in any open place during a 
period of one month from the date of this order. 

Again, what the Brahmachari has been gauged for has been 
uttered by thousands of lips. The charge Iwou^t agrinst the 
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Government by the Brahmachari occurs in the preamble of the 
Special Congress Resolution’. I have myself had the honour of 
denouncing the Government as ‘treacherous, pledge-breakers and 
tyrannical.’ It was left to the magistrate of Sitamarhi to dis- 
cover that it was a crime to denounce the Government in those 
terms. 

Now the question is : what can Lord Sinha do short of resi- 
gning He cannot supervise the orders of even magistrates. If 
he did the magistrates would non-co-operate, strike and makp Ms 
position intolerable and government impossible. Therefore, for 
the sake of, some day and in some way, serving his country as 
Governor, he makes himself believe that it is better for bim to 
hold on to his post than make room for an English Governor. This 
is but the beginning of his rule. The public will find that the 
Civil Service under his regime will have consolidated its power 
more thoroughly than under an English Governor. And this for 
two reasons : the Civil Service will make a greater grievance of 
every restraint under Lord Sinha than they would under an English 
Governor, and the people would submit to wrongs more cheerily 
because they would naturally want to make his regime successful. 
And thus the strongest Indian who could possibly have been 
selected for the high post of a Governor will fail not because of 
want of effort or ability but because of the inherent evil of the 
system his Excellency has been called upon to administer. It gives 
me no pleasure, thus, to have to criticize the rule of one for whom 
I entertain very high regard. But even a Gokhale would have 
failed had he been cadled upon to administer the system with its 
existing spirit. 

Toung India, 2-3-1921 


’ Thc^ resolution on non-co-operation adopted at the special session of 
tire Congress held at Calcutta in September 1920 
*Lord Sinha resigned on November 21, 1921. 



202. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


On the Way to Lahore, 
March 2 [192iy 

MY DEAREST CHARLIE, 

I thought of you the whole of Monday but was not able to 
reach the letter. I wzinted to write to you. I wanted to tell 
you how forcibly I felt the truth of what I have said in one 
sentence in my Tibbia College speech. The crime against the 
untouchables I feel, the exploitation of the dumb millions I feel, 
but I realize still more clearly our duty to the lower animal 
world. When Buddha carried that lamb on his back and chas- 
tised the Brahmins, he showed the highest measure of love. The 
worship of the cow in Hinduism typifies that love. 

And what does that love demand? Certainly not hospitals 
for cattle ill-treated by fellow-beings, though they are not to be 
destroyed, but promotion of kindness to beasts. Om: love conasts 
in our getting off the nedts of our dumb feUow-creatures. The 
more helpless the lower life, the greater should be our pity. 

Thus t hinkin g I see a newer meaning in the spioning-wheel 
and my statement that its destruction marked the subjection of 
India and her decay. The work among the poor will be profiticss 
and devoid of religion without the spinning-wheel. We must help 
the poor to feed and clothe themselves. We can never succeed 
unless we reintroduce the spinmi^-wheel. No other industry can 
solve the problem of the mass poverty in India. 

I have given you my thoughts at random but you will probably 
have no difficulty in sedng my meaning. I am trying to answer 
the difficulties that underlie some of your questions. I feel that 
you have not seen clearly the m^age. of the spinning-wheel or the 
working of the spirit of non-co-operation. Somehow or other the 
women of India appear to have caught it instinctivdy. 

I appreciate Gurudev’s rebuke but I do not feel guilty. 
Somehow or other I imagine that with my knowledge limited as 
it was at that time I did right in not judg^g the Government. 
My hearty association up to the time of the Amritsar Congress 
has given me a confidence and power which I could not have 


'■The year is indicated by the reference in the text to the speech at 
Tibbia Ciollege, which was published in Towtg JnSo, 23-2-1921. 
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possessed otherwise — ^nor was there a spirit of bargaining behind 
it. I did what I held was right without bargaining for reward. 

In Lahore I may have to stay a week. I shall know on 
reaching. 

Mahadev is at Sabarmati installing Vakil as Sub-editor for 
Tomg India, Lalchand leaves Young India} I wanted a more 
capable man. Lalchand is a good, honest worker, but does not 
understand his limitations. Mahadev will return after he has 
done. 

I do hope you are keeping better, health now. , 

Please give my respects to Baro Dada. It is a great comfort 
to me that he is so whole-heartedly with me in this struggle. 

With love, 

Yowrs^ 

Mohan 

From a photostat : G.N. 960 


203. SPEECH AT NANKANA SAHEB 

\ 

March 5, 1921 

The following is the substance of Mr. Gandhi’s Hindustani speech deli- 
vered at Nankana Saheb Gwrudwara when he visited it together with Maulana 
Shaukat AH' : 

1 have come as a pilgrim to tender you my sympathy. I 
received a wire^ of the tragedy^ from a Sikh friend at Ghurkha. I 
showed it to Lala Lajpatrai and fidends. The news was so stagger- 
ing that they would not believe it without confirmation. We 
hastened back to Lahore to find that the news was all terribly 
true. I cancelled my visit to Multan and awaited further informa- 
tion. The next day^ I proceeded to Lyallpur and thence to the 
Sikh Divan^ at Shri. I heard there that the cremation^ was taking 
place that day. It was too late to attend when the news was 
received. I could not make this pilgrimage earlier as I was bound 
to keep important appointments at Amritsar and Lucknow. 
Meantime I have heard much about the immolation. 

“^Vide “Letter to Lalchand’’^ January 1921. 

2 On February 20, when Gandhiji was at Rawalpindi 

3 Vide footnote 2, p. 378. 

^Held on February 25, 1921 

* Of th<^ killed at Nankana Saheb 
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I need hardly give you my assurance that your grief is mine. 

I am so constituted that the sufferings of others make me miser- 
able. And were it not for the futility of suicide to end grief, I 
should long ere this have done away with my life by suicide. 
And so when I heard of the tragedy of Nankana I felt like want- 
ing to be among the victims. As it is I can but show my sympa- 
thy to those that are left behind. 

I must confess that I have not yet been able to come to any 
final judgment as to what actually happened. It seems almost 
unbelievable that not a man died at the hands of the Akali* 
party. Did not the brave men who were armed vdth kirpans^ and 
battle-axes retaliate even in self-defence? If they did not, it is 
an event that must electrify the whole world. 

I can imagine three possibilities. 

One is that the Akali party came to take possession of the 
temple. They lost their lives in the act. The world will not 
blame the party for having come to take possession. You believe 
the mahant to be unworthy of the trust. You are'pmitans. It 
was natural for you to take possession. But it is impossible for me 
to defend the action of taking possession by a show of force. My 
creed forbids me to use violence or to make a show of it even 
against an evil-doer. I know that there exists this difference bet- 
ween your creed and mine. I hope that I am capable of for- 
giving one who may do me or mine an injury. I always pray to 
(5od that should such an occasion arise. He would give me the 
strength to forgive such a wrongdoer. But History will hold you 
firee from blame even if it is found that the martyrs had come 
to take possession by a show of force. 

The second possible position is that the party came merely 
to worship and was assassinated without the opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves. 

The third possibility is that the party came to worship, although 
it had knowledge that the mahant was fully armed for destroying 
them and that, although they were capable of defending them- 
selves, they allowed themselves to be butchered. 

In every case the event will live in history. 

I hope that you will not take the credit of the bravery for 
the Sikhs only, but that you will regard it as an act of national 


^ Reformist Siklis 

2 A fdrpan is a kaifi: with a curved blade which every Sikh is enjoined by 
leligion to carry. 
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bravery. The martyrs have died not to save their own faith 
merely but to save all religions from impurity. 

You and I must live and die for Hindustan as her sons and 
daughters. I have dedicated my life to the cause of the Khilafat 
because it means the defence also of my own faith and country. 

I riaim to be SamUmi Ebndu. And I want to live at peace 
with my neighbours. I can only do so by serving them. I have 
no desire to save my country or my religion by killing others. I 
know that God wUl hold me blameless if He finds me capable of 
dying for either.' 

I would ask you therefore to dedicate this martyrdom to Bharat 
Mata* and believe that the Khalsa^ can remain free only in a firee 
India. You cannot be free and enslave India. And yet the 
tem ptation in the hour of your triumph is almost too great. This 
Government is quite capable of harnessing your aid to keep India 
under bondage. I mean no reflection on the present Governor 
or any other official. If I was satisfied of their complicity I would 
not hesitate to say so. But just now I am speaking of the genius 
of the Government. It has not hesitated to di'vide Hindus firom 
Muslims in order to be able to retain its hold on us. And it is 
quite capable of dividing you from the rest of India. I ask you 
to resist any such temptation with aU your might and to unite 
with the rest of India to end this Satanic system of Government. 

A friend has just now said that the Sikhs have passed their 
examination in suffering. I join issue with him and suggest to 
you that your examination has only just commenced. How are 
you going to use this newly acquired strength? The same fiiend 
drew my attention to the fact that your kirpans and your battle- 
axes were part of your dress. So let them be. But I assure you 
that the time has not come for their use, if it is ever to coine. 
All the national associations have recognized the present necesaty 
of non-violence. Your kirpans must therefore remain scrupulously 
sheathed and the hatchets buried. If you and I will prove 
worthy of the martyrs, we will learn the lesson of humility and 
suffering from them; and you will dedicate all your matchless 
bravery to the service of the country and her redemption. 

Toung India, 16-3-1921 


* Mother India 
2 The Sikhs 
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MESSAGE TO LAHORE SIKHS ON NANKANA 
TRAGEDY 


March 4, 1921 


DEAR FRIENDS, 

Having made my pilgrimage to Nankana Saheb yesterday I 
would like to say a word to my Sikh friends. The traces that I 
saw of the massacre at one of the greatest of your temples and 
the stories related to me have left an indelible impression on my 

There seems little doubt that nearly one hundred and 
men of the Akali party were foully murdered and their bodies 
mutilated on that fateful Sunday, the 20th Feb[ruary], w^ 
not a single one of the murderers was apparently hurt by the Akah 
party. There is no doubt that at least one Akali was tied to a 
tree in the temple ground and probably burnt alive. There is 
stiU less doubt that many of the corpses were soaked m paraffin, 
and in order probably to hide the fact that only men of one 
parir were killed, they were burnt. No one of the Akahs that 
gained entrance to the temple seems to have escaped to tell the 
tale of the butchery. 

The temple presents the appearance of a fort, llie walls oi 
the rooms that surround the shrine are pierced to admit^ of ^c»t- 
ine through them. The partition walls ^ve connecting holes. 
The door has massive steel plates evidently of recent make. 

The Granth Saheb' bears bullet marks. The walls of the sanctuary 
and the piUars tell the same tale. The AkaU party seem to have 
been treacherously admitted and the gates clcsed on them. Every- 
thing I saw and heard points to a second edition of Dyensm more 
barbarous, more calculated and more fiendish than the Dyensm 
at Tallianwala. Man in Nankana, where once a snake is re^rt^ 
to have innocently spread its hood to shade the lamb-hke Guru^, 

turned Satan on that black Sunday. , . * 

T nHia weeps today over the awfiil tragedy. I am as^ed to 
finrl that there are men today who are capable of the crme OTm- 
mitted by sons of India in that holy temple. Information is lactoi^ 
to show why the AkaH party went to the temple and wheffier they 
offSST reactance to the murderers. They had all their hrpans 


1 Tlie holy book of the Sikhs 

2 Guru Nauak 
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and mosdy their hatchets. There are three possibilities that could 
have happened : 

1. The party, went by a show of force to take possession d£ 
the temple but were overwhelmed by superior force and died 
fighting bravely. 

2. The party went merely as worshippers, had no intention 

of possession and were treacherously murdered without be- 

ing able to defend themselves. 

3, The party went as worshippers, as in the second case, and 
were mercilessly attacked; but though able to defend themsdvcs 
would not retaliate and willingly died being under a vow not to 
use violence in connection with the gurudwara movement.' The 
contention of my informants, who can only speak from hearsay, 
is that the party went and died as supposed in the third alter- 
native. If it is so, the martyrs have showed courage and resig- 
nation of the highest order of which the Sikhs, India, and the 
whole world have every reason to be proud. It is a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction that the Sikhs with whom I have dis- 
cussed the possibilities persist in believing the last. 

In the second instance, the bravery of the defenders was as' 
vmquestioned as in the last. 

In the case I mentioned first, the bravery was great, but the 
morality of the act, i.e., the taking possession by a show of force 
must remain open to question and ordinarily speaking, made the 
Akalis a party of trespassers whom the party in possession was 
entitled in law to use sufficient force to repel. 

The Akalis are a great party of purists. They are impatient 
to rid the gumdwaras of abuses that have crept in. They insist 
upon uniformity of worship in the gumdwaras. The movement has 
been going on for some years. Both co-operating and non-co- 
operating Sikhs have, since the movement of non-co-operation, 
been acting in concert so far as the gurudwara movement is con- 
cerned. And even if it is discovered ultimately, that the Akali 
party went to Nankana Saheb by show of force to dispossess a 
mahani^ who had abused his trust. History will still call the immo- 
lation an act of martyrdom worthy of high praise. Judged by the 
highest standard and that of non-violent non-co-operation, if the first 
supposition turns out to be true, the act of entering to take pos- 
session must bear the taint of violence and as such is worthy of 

' Started by AkaK Sikhs to take over control of gunidmetras from the hands 
of mahants protected by the Government 
^Naiandas 
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censure. But the original taint can never be held as in any way 
justifying or excusing the fiendish barbarity of the crime com- 
mitted by the murderers. The law courts were open to them — 
no man using violence can plead non-co-operation for not seek- 
ing the assistance of the law courts. 

Time, however, for adjudging the exact value of the martyrdom 
is not yet. It is more to the point to consider the immediate steps 
that should be taken. I can only think of the tragedy in terms 
of Indian nationality. The merit of the brave deed must belong 
not merely to the Sikhs but to the whole nation. And my ad- 
vice, therefore, must be to ask the Sikh friends to shape their 
future conduct in accordance with the need of the nation. The 
purest way of seeking justice against the murderers is not to seek 
it. The perpetrators, whether they are Sikhs, Pathans or Hindus, 
are our countrymen. Their punishment cannot recall the dead 
to life. I would ask those whose hearts are lacerated to forgive 
them, not out of their weakness — ^for they are able in every way to 
have them pimished — ^but out of their immeasurable strength. 
Only the strong can foi^ve. You will add to the glory of the 
martyrdom of the dear ones by refusing to take revenge. 

Moreover those who are non-co-operationists may not have 
recourse to British law courts even for getting murderers punished. 
If we will be free within one year we must have the courage to 
sufier even the murderers to go scot-free* till we have established 
a government in accordance with our wiU and which cam vindi- 
cate justice. 

Let the Sikhs beware. The Govermnent will no doubt try to 
win them over to them by shovnng that they alone can punish 
' the guilty. Law courts of a civil government [r/c] are traps into 
which the unwary run unwittingly. 

But if we have not yet visualized the wickedness of the system 
under which we are governed, and therefore at a crucial moment 
will not avoid the existing law courts, let us not thoughtlessly blun- 
der into havir^ our own Committee side by side with the Govern- 
ment Committee of Inquiry. Let us firankly admit our imperfection 
or weaknras and avail ourselves of the law courts or boldly fiice 
the possibility of murderers beii^ let loose upon us. It is danger- 
ous to conceal our weakness, it is stiU more dangerous to make a 
pretence of courage. 

It was common knowledge that the Mahant had been pre- 
paring for a long time, and practically openly, to give battle. He 


1 “act-free” in the source 
XlX-26 
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had arms. He had collected ammunition, he was surrounding 
himself with ruffians. Government officials could not but have 
known of the preparations. You, therefore, naturally suspect that 
high officials contemplated with equanimity, if they did not en- 
courage, the perpetration of a heinous deed. You are anxious to 
find out the exact truth. A moment’s reflection must convince 
you that even if it is found that some Government officials were 
guilty of such complicity, the discovery takes you and TnHia no 
fiirther than where we stand today. You, and practically the whole 
of India, want to sweep the whole of the Government out of 
existence unless the system under which it is being carried on is 
radically altered. It would be wrong to divert the attention of any 
section of the nation firom the main or the only issue which is before 
the country. 

So much for the tragedy. 

The whole of the gurudwara movement requires overhauling. 

' There is no doubt that a large party proceeding to a gurudwara 
to take possession does constitute a show of force even though no 
violence is contemplated or intended. And in a well-ordered 
society, no individual, except under a process of law, is permitted 
to dispossess by a show of force or any undue pressure, even a 
wicked man who has been ostensibly in possession of public pro- 
perty such as temples. If such individual action were permitted 
there would be an end to all good government and the weak 
would be left without the right of protection. Such attempt, 
therefore, on your part wiU be a negation of the Khalsa Dharm* 
whose basis is protection of the weak. No one can be more eager 
for real reform in our temples and removal of all abuse than 1. 
But let us not be party to measures that may be worse than the 
reform sought to be brought about. There are two ways open to 
you: either establishing arbitration boards for settlement of pos- 
session of all gurudwaras or temples claimed to be gurudwaras or 
postponement of the question till the attainment of swaraj. If 
you would let the martyrdom at Nankana bear finiit, exemplary 
self-restraint and suspension of the movement to take possession of 
gurudwaras by means of Akali parties are absolutely necessary. 

I «n. 

Your faitlffid fiiend, 
M. K. Gandhi 


Toung India, 16-3-1921 


1 Sikh religion 



205. LETTER TO VARMA 


Multan, 

March 5 I192iy 

DEAR MR. VARMA, 

Your letter has followed me in my travels. 

I am doing all I can to overtake the unruly tendency in the 
boys. I am hoping that the unseemly exuberance will pass and 
things will settle down and take their proper shape. Are we not all 
in the melting-pot today? Perhaps we are not able to appreciate 
merits and demerits of actions or their proper value. However 
I must do what little I can to avoid a repetition of the disgraceful 
scenes of Kashi.^ I am asking Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru to attend 
to the matter. 

Tours sineereljf 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat ; S.N. 7978 


206. SPEECH AT MULTAJ^ 


March 5, 1921 

Mahatmaji started by apologising for having twice failed to keep his 
promise to go"* to Multan; once it was because of the news that the Grovem- 
ment wanted to arrest him and Maulana Shaukat Ali, so they had to hurry 
back to Ahmedabad; and the second time the sudden and tragic news of 
Nankana Saheb compelled him to give up his programme of coming to 
Multan from Lyallpur; and even for the present visit he was greatly dissuaded 
from coming to Multan on account of the prevalence of plague. But in spite 
of that, he had gone there owing to the affection they cherished for him. 
While congratulating the Seva Samiti for the relief given by them to their 
plague-stricken brethren, he could not help accusing the people of Multan and 
the Municipality of being partly responsible for the prevalence of the scourge 
on account of the Extremely insanitary condition of the city. Qeanliness and 

* During 1921 Gandhiji several times referred to students* disturbances 
in his writings and correspondence. He was in Multan on March 5, 1921. 

2 Here Gandhiji presumably refers to a recent incident in which disrespect 
was shown by students at Banaras to Malaviya. 
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purity of body, mind and soul was their primary duty without which attain- 
ment of Swaraj was impossible. From the discussion of the plague, Mahatmaji 
proceeded to refer to a ‘greater plague’, the subjection of the nation. 

From the persistent invitation of the Multanis he had thought that they 
were anxious to show him the progress they had made towards swaraj, but he 
regretted that he could not congratulate them on their achievements. At first 
he had thought that his brother Maulana Shaukat Ali had missed a great deal 
by not coming to Multan and witnessing what the Multanis had done towards 
the national movement; but after coming to Multan he was no more sorry 
on that account. He found that the Multanis had held a great meeting. It 
was possible to have a bigger meeting, but he regretted they had done practi- 
cally nothing to combat the greater plague. Not one lawyer had suspended 
practice, 1 nor had any school been disaffiliated, or any national school started. 
He had nothing to commend about the achievement of Multan. He felt very 
grieved at these signs of national weakness. The Viceroy was partly right 
when he spoke about the failure of non-co-operation although he should have 
known that they had achieved a great deal. Swaraj was attainable even if 
no school was disaffiliated and no lawyer suspended practice, or no rich men 
made sacrifices. 

Again, while congratulating Bhai Mul ChandjP, he was sorry that he 
was still retaining the Government medal. If he feared that by returning the 
medal Government would stop him from doing his humanitarian work and 
people would die in consequence they should not mind. Similarly he exhorted 
the lawyers sitting on the platform to give up practice though he held that swaraj 
did not depend on a Mul Ghand giving up his medal or a lawyer suspending 
his practice. Several lawyers in other parts of the coimtry had nobly respon- 
ded to the call and Mahatmaji referred tothe noble sacrifice of [C.R.] Das, Pandit 
Motilalji and Lala Lajpat Rai. Students too in other parts of the country 
had given up Government-aided schools and colleges and title-holders had lost 
all position in public affairs. But these were not all and there were further 
conditions for attaining swaraj. 

He then proceeded to enumerate and discuss those conditions, those being 
non-violence and unity amongst all classes of the Indians. Following one’s 
religion in all strictness should lead to still greater unity amongst the followers 
of different religions. He cited the case of the Ali Brothers and himself loving 
each other as brothers in spite of differences in religion. They should all be 
one in love was the highest teaching* of the Hindu shastras. The third con- 
dition, Mahatmaji said, W2is swadeshi, and the charkha was to be their shield 

I After the speech was over Bodh Raj and Keval Krishen, local Congress 
workers, announced that they would suspend practice for one year. 

^ Mans^er of the Seva Samiti plague camp. At the end of the meeting 
he promised to return his Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal. 
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as well as the aeroplane and the niachine-gi|n. Even those who ridiculed tlk^ 
before were now realizing the truth of this statement. And for authority 
cited no other person than O^Dwyer. India’s position as a nation had been 
falling more and more as the charkha fell out of use. Even during the earliest 
stages of British occupation there was no crawling on their bellies, no rubbing 
of the ground with their noses and no saluting of the Union Jack as long as 
the charkha was used in their homes. The more the charkha fell out of use 
the greater grew Lancashire and the more they sank into slavery. He then 
exhorted the audience to take to the charkha and introduce the same into 
their homes and to give up all luxuries. The fourth condition was the purity 
of mind and soul. They should follow truth and religion and give up corrupt 
habits like drinking, dissipation and lying, if they wanted to save Islam, 
Hindiiism and Sikhism. The last condition, Mahatmaji said, was to 
subscribe handsomely to national funds. He saw before him a large number 
of rich people and Sikh landholders. He could also recognize from their tur- 
bans the Shikarpuri merchants. Though Lala Lajpat Rai had estimated sub- 
scriptions for Swaraj Fund from Rs. 50,000 to a lakh, and Duni Ghand^ 
a lakh and a half, Mahatmaji thought even ten lakhs was not a big amount 
to be collected in one year. They should all subscribe to their best, so that he 
might be able to convey a much more hopeful message to Lala Lajpat Rai. 
He asked them to organize themselves for collection work and to keep proper 
accounts. 


The TriburUy 8-3-1921 


207. TELEGRAM TO HANS RAJ^ 

[March 7, J92i]3 

SHALL GLADLY RECEIVE ADDRESS IF EARLY MORNING 
SO AS NOT INTERFERE HARIANA, HOSHIARPUR AND 
RETURN LUDHIANA. 

The Tribune^ 8-3-1921 


^ A popular municipal commissioner of Lahore 

2 Sent in reply to a telegram from Jxdhmdur from a local public worker, 
Raizada Hans Raj, which read: ‘*JuUundur Municipal Committee unanimously 
revived presentation of welcome address tomorrow morning. Please wire accep- 
tance. Inform Press.” 

5 The address referred to in the text as wdl as in addressee’s tdiegram 
was presented by the Jullundur Municipal Gorqmittee on M^rdh 8, 19^1. 



208. SPEECH AT JULLUNDUB> 


March 5 , 1921 

Mahatmaji, replying to the address, thanked the Municipality that this 
committee had shown the courage to present an address to a national servant 
He deplored the absence of Maulana Shaukat Ali and expressed thanks to 
the lady who had lent khaddar for printing the address and expressed plea- 
sure at receiving it and said that to obtain swaraj peacefully we must use 
khaddar. There was no other way. Rich and poor, all should use khaddar. 
Today the Indian population in crores in villages had no clothes with which 
to cover themselves. They should not be deceived because they had puggrees 
and fine muslin clothes. He appreciated the presentation of Rs. 629 in a 
khaddar purse by the people of Jullundur and of Rs. 100 by Sardar Kesar 
Singh. Mahatmaji expressed pleasure that the address was in Urdu. He 
regretted that the Indians even in their private life used English. He was 
no enemy of English, yet we could not attain swaraj unless we adopted the 
national language. He appealed for funds saying that the money presented 
was not sudBScient. Lala Lajpat Rai would not be satisfied. He asked them 
to send more money so that schools and colleges could be nationalized. He 
opposed the use of ornaments and appealed to pleaders to suspend practice and 
serve the nation for one year and requested that all men and women should 
use khaddar. 

The THbune, 9 - 3-1921 


209. SPEECH AT HOSHIARPUR 


March 5 , 1921 

Mahatmaji in his speech regretted the absence of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
who was his brother and had common cause with him. He said he was a 
staunch *ScLnatanist and Maulana Shaukat Ali was a staunch Mohammedan, 
^but still they were like brothers, which showed that Hindu-Muslim unity was 
possible. He congratulated Hoshiarpur on having hand-made cloth factories, 
but regretted that still people had foreign cloth on them. There was no shame 
for men and women in weaving and spinning for themselves. To be able to 
kill was no courage. The perpetrators of the Nankana Saheb tragedy were 
denounced, while the martyrs were honoured, which showed that courage lay in 

1 Delivered in reply to the address presented by the local municipality 
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dying for truth and the nation, and not in killing. All religions had decided 
that to remove the K.hilafat and Punjab wrongs they must win swaraj ■within 
8 months, which could only be obtained by non-violent non-co-operatioQ. It 
was their duty to stop the pensions of 0*Dwyer and Dyer, which could only be 
done by attaining swaraj. To win that they must stand unit^, adhering to 
their religion. They should non-co-operate with Government and adopt 
Swadeshi. Pleaders should leave practice and schools should be nationalmed. 
Mahatmaji appealed for funds. 

The Tribune^ 10 - 3-1921 


210. SPEECH AT HARIAMA^ 

March 5 , 1921 

Mahatmaji in declaring these institutions^ open congratulated Hariana on 
its achievements, and asked them to do more for swaraj, the only remedy for 
Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. Mahatmaji declared that he was not a barrister 
any more but a weaver and a peasant. There was no shame in weaving and 
spinning. Mahatmaji laid special stress on non-violence in speech and action 
and denounced the present system of Government and declared it the duty 
of every Indian to work for swaraj, which could be attained within 8 months 
by non-violent non-co-operation. Violence would mean failure. Sikhs wanted 
to hang the Nankana Saheb murderers. They wanted Government help. 
He wanted them to leave those murderers if Gk>vemment wanted to 
release them, but not co-operate with Government. HDls message to the 
panchayats was not to use social boycott against those who did not conform. 
He urged Hindu-MusHm unity based on religious tolerance- M^atmaji specially 
asked ladies to wear khaddar, to spin and weave and pray for the success of 
the national movement, telling them they had no right to wear ornaments when 
croies of Indians were naked and starving- 

The Tribune^ 10 - 3-1921 


^Delivered at a meeting presided over by Syed Habib in place ‘of 
Rambbuj Dutt Gbowdhari who could not attend owing to a Gk>vemmeiit order 
2 Several panchayats and national schools which Gandhiji had been 
requested to declare open 



211. SPEECH AT AMBALA 


March 8, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi finished his present Punjab tour at Ambala where in the 
course of his speech he said that Ambala was the last place to be visited by 
him. He hoped to return and visit other places in the near future. He was 
sorry that Maulana Shaukat Ali was not with him during the latter part of 
his tour. People had been accustomed to look upon them as inseparable but, 
when every available worker had to give his best attention and time to the 
service that needed him most, it was not possible even for two to be together 
except when it was absolutely necessary. They wanted to gain swaraj during 
the year and they wanted to see the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs redressed 
within that period. He believed it to be possible if certain elementary con- 
ditions were fulfilled. He had dilated upon them from many a platform. They 
knew that it was necessary for them to observe non-violence in the strictest 
manner possible. They must not only control their hands but their tongues 
and their minds also. Thus, and thus only, would they be able to restrain 
themselves at critical moments. If they claimed theirs to be a religious move- 
ment, they were bound to purify themselves and therefore avoid drink and 
intoxicating drugs, observe chastity and cleanse their hearts by being truthful 
in thought, word and deed. There must be a real unity of hearts between 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews and all others who 
composed the Indian nation. 

But the speaker said he would not dwell further upon the essential condi- 
tions of swaraj. He would like rather to sum up the result of his experiences. 
He was going to Ahmedabad^ and he would be asked what the Punjab was 
doing. And though the Punjab was the land of puritans it had not kept pace 
with the other parts of India in non-co-operation. The Punjab had produced 
reformers like Guru Nanak and Guru Govind Singh^. The Punjab was the home 
of Dayanand^s^ activity. The Punjab had suffered as no other part of India 
in 1919. It was in the Punjab that India was made to crawl on her belly. 
It was in the Punjab that stalwart Punjabis were made to draw lines with their 
noses. It was in the Punjab that innocent men were hanged and sentenced 
to transportaion forTife. It was in the Punjab that little schoolchildren were 
made to walk long distances and to salute the Union Jack. He hoped that if 
terrorism was repeated, not a Punjabi would be found who would crawl or 

iQandhiji reached Ahmedabad on March 11, 1921. 

2 The spiritual head of the Sikh community in the seventeenth century, 
who made the Sikhs militant 

^Dayanand Sarasw^ti (1824-83) j founder of the Arya Samaj 
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nib his nose on the ground, and that not a child would be found who would 
against his will salute the Union Jack. He hoped that they would be shot 
rather than do under compulsion any of the things he had mentioned. 

What had the Punjab done for non-co-operation to vindicate India’s honour 
and the honour of Islam? He would have sorrowfully to tell his msquirers 
that the pleaders of the Punjab had made a poor response to the call of the 
nation, that not many college boys had given up colleges conducted under the 
Government patronage and that very few titled men had given up their titles. 
The speaker hoped that the Punjab would soon show better results. So far 
however as financial help was concerned he would be able to testify to the 
fact that the land of five rivers had organfeed the Tilak Swaraj Fund in an 
effective and business-like manner. Everywhere the speaker noticed the readi- 
ness of the audience to pay. Their financial contribution, be it little or much, 
was a token of their association with the movement. Whilst the Punjab stood 
at the top in point of swaraj finance, he wished to warn them gainst being 
satisfied or being remiss in their effort. They should relieve Lala Lajpat Rai 
of all anxiety on that score. In Jhe matter of swadeshi too the Punjab was 
by far the most progressive. The spinning-wheel was nowhere so popular as 
in the Punjab. It was to the speaker a stirring sight to find women belong- 
ing to the highest station in life spinning daily in a religious manner. He 
congratulated the women of the Punjab on their industry and patriotism. The 
devotion, the simplicity, and the faith of the Punjabi - women was a sight that 
filled him with the highest hope. The women were not beh i ndh an d in pay- 
ing their quota of money either. The speaker however added that he wotild 
not be content until the Punjab manufactured the whole of its yam and doth 
and was dressed in khaddar. The Punjab might easfly lead India. 

It had the living memory of the Gfurus* and Swami Dayanand. The 
Punjab had faith and devoticm. The Arya Sam^ists^ and the Sikhs had a 
splendid organization. They had wealth too. They were both small and 
compact communities of puritans, and if they would but dedicate their puritanic 
zeal to the country’s cause, they would contribute not a little to the movement 
for gaining swaraj during the year. They could easily nationalize all their edu- 
cational institutions, their vakils could without difficulty suspend practice- The 
essence of puritanism was progr^. Let it not be said of these organizations that 
they could not march with the times. They needed the bravery of L a chnian 
Singh and Dulip Singh,^ but they needed still more the bravery of commonplace, 
sustained, steady sacrifice such as the programme of non-co-operation wasi 


1 Spiritual heads of the Sikh community; they were ten in all. 

2 Members of the Arya Samaj, a reformist Hindu denomination foHowing 
the old Veefic religion 

3 Leaders of the Akali Sikhs who were killed at Nankana Saheb on 
February 20, 1921; vide ‘*5ikh Awakening”, 1S-3-192L 
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calculated to evoke. Whilst these two communities must be at the front the vast 
Hindu and Mohammedan population of the Punjab must not lag behind. They 
being the most numerous, the ultimate salvation of India must ultimately depend 
upon an awakening and response among the Hindus and Mussulmans of InHia , 
In concluding, Mr. Gandhi thanked the Punjabis for the affection with which 
they had overwhelmed himi. Their desire for processions, their demonstrative 
nature, their desire to touch the feet seriously embarrassed him and hampered 
his movement. He asked them to refrain from the demonstrative character of 
their great and wonderful a,'fFection and translate it into action such as the 
nation required of them. 

Toung India, 16-3-1921 


212. NOTES 

Telegraphic Embargo 

A message was required by my assistant at Ahmedabad re- 
garding the Duke’s visit to Bombay.* I sent the following wire: 
“Bombay should certainly boycott Duke’s visit like other cities.” 
The message was sent on the 18th ultimo. I received the follow- 
ing reply dated the 24th ultimo at the Lahore Telegraph Office: 

Your telegram addressed to Anandanand, Navajivan, Ahmedabad, on the 

18th has been held up at Ahmedabad as objectionable under rulings of 

the Department. A refund will be granted on your applying for same. 
Nobody can seriously object to the prevention of the telegraph 
line being used for destroying a system in whose interest, chiefly, 
it is run. Only, the embargo further discredits the system. If one 
man alone thought it evil, the embargo would enable the thinker 
to hang his theme on the ‘atrocious limitation of the liberty of the 
public’. In a case like the present, it was very like the attempt to 
stop with a straw an onrushing torrent. In either case the prohi- 
bition of bonorjide propaganda, even though it may be objectionable- 
from the Government’s standpoint, must be a useless procedure. 
The present embargo, however, is symptomatic of a Government 
tottering to its own destruction. 

Its Lesson 

Though I consider this embargo to be an exhibition of mere 
local overzeal, it has a lesson for us. Any day ihe Government 
may prohibit the use of the telegraph, the post, the rail, and the 

} The Duke of Connaught was to visit Bombay in the last week of 
February .1921. 
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press by non-co-operationists. Will it stop the struggle for a single 
min ute? I hope not. It has been conceived so as to be indepen- 
dent of Government sufiFerance. For it depends for success upon 
its universality. Non-co-operation by stray individuals is, no 
doubt, possible and conceivable. It has then to take a somewhat 
different shape. But when the spirit of it pervades the whole of 
India, we need not feel dependent upon the telegraph, the post, 
the rail, or the press. Our work can be done quite effectively with- 
out the aid of these agencies. We can send messages from mouth 
to mouth with electric speed. The railway train quickly transfers 
leaders from place to place, but it quickly transfers thousands of 
curiosity-mongers who serve no purpose and cause national 
waste. I can contemplate with perfect calmness the prohibition 
of the use of the rail by all except those who sign the creed of 
co-operation with the Government — ^we should have an auto- 
matic census of co-operators. So long as we have pen and paper, 
or even slate and pencil, we need not despair of transmitting our 
thoughts in writing, if we have enough volunteers. I have often 
been told that the independence of our printing-press is a great 
desideratum. I admit that it is a convenience but I was able to 
show during the Satyagraha Week in the April of 1919 that it was 
possible to issue a written newspaper.* Given a sufficient number 
of volunteer writers, we can multiply copies indefimtely. I can 
foresee many advantages in non-co-operalionists being confined 
to their pens only. 

The Bebar Government 

When I wrote about the Bihar Government last week, I did 
not know half as much as I do today. I rarely get the newspapers 
during my incessant travels. When I do get some, I find little 
time to read them. It was only during my visit^ to Lucknow that 
I saw the extraordinary circular of the Bihar Government practi- 
cally inciting the officials to lawlessn^. No wonder non-co- 
operation has become in Bihar almost a statutory crime. No won- 
der a Bihar magistrate has the impudence to assault an inoffen- 
sive sannyasi in the presence of a large crowd of admirers. I do 
not know that such a non-violent atmosphere was possible a year 
ago. No wonder such a respectable leader dike Mian Mahomed 
Shaft of Muzaffarpur was prohibited from seeir^ the sannyasi and 

* The first i^ue of a hand-writfen weeady edited by G^idhyi, 

was published on April 7, 1919. 

2 On February 26, 1921 
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his position as a Congress secretary ignored. I am hoping that 
the Government employees will answer the Bihar Govemmeut 
circular by attending non-co-operation meetings in a body and 
dare it to dismiss them. One can understand the prohibition 
against public servants not speaking at such meetings. But to 
restrain them from attending non-co-operation meetings or contri- 
buting funds to national institutions or introducing the spinning- 
wheel is unpardonable restriction on individual liberty, to which, 
I trust, the public servants will refuse to be party by complying. 

Government Propaganda 


The Bihar Government is illustrating the nieaning of counter- 
propaganda by Government, referred to in his speech by Lord 
Chelmsford.' This Government has gagged n(m-co-operatioimts 
of unimpeachable character and invited its officials and other 
supporters to conduct an unopposed campaign against non-co- 
operation. I understand that overzealous chowkidars aimounce 
these Government meetings in my name. people gather, see 

unfamiUar faces, and most of them reUre. who remain to 

listen to the eloquence of co-operators are told that, if the law 
courts are abandoned and the drink shops are closed, ^e Go^ 
emment revenue wiU suffer, "nius, _ these co-operation speaken 
put a premium on drink and litigation. I have gi 
Lnce of a graphic description given to me by a inost reh^ 
worker. It is a highly probable picture. A moment « t 
show that the Government speakers must say what my irform 
has attributed to them. A non-co-operatiomst usually ^^y 
describing the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
ing the Satanic nature of the system under which we ^e gov«^d. 
He ends by people to be peaceful, to renounce intoiacante, 

law courts, schools and foreign goods, and to take up t ® 

wheel. A thoughtless non-co-operation speaker ^so abu^ 

operators and ignorantly advises their social boycott, 

ment speaker r^ist declare the Government as almost ^gehc m 

spite of the KHlafat and the Punjab wrongs, ^d ask the pe^le 

not to give up law courts because they give justice, and 

up drink because an occasional draught is no crime, a» 

rLnue to the Government and enables it to conduct schools. Tte 

spinning-wheel, he must contend, is an antediluvian 

sible to reintroduce in our homes, and foreign goo s 

do without till India has become educated and industnal to t 


1 Vide Appendix III- 
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extent of being able to compete with foreign markets. Thus 
Government propaganda must at least indirectly encourage drink- 
ing, litigation and use of foreign goods. 

An honest Government responsive to the wishes of the people 
will seize this golden opportunity of allying itself with the people, 
thus getting rid of the drink curse, will encourage even indiffereht 
experiments in national education as a lesson in self-help, will sti- 
mulate the desire for settlement of disputes by arbitration, and will 
welcome the revival of hand-spinning, if only as an aid to machine 
manufacture and industry in the place of idleness. A Government 
anxious for public welfare will recognize the inner meaning of the 
struggle, wiU imderstand its religious nature, and, conscious of its 
good motive and moral strength, will be indifferent to the opposi- 
tion against itself and will hail the great undoubted revival of a 
yearning after strength, character, and purity. But that would 
mean a change of heart on the part of the Government, which 
need not be expected just yet. 

The Nagpur Ingedent 

Not only is it too early yet to expect any such change of heart, 
but the Nagpur prosecutions make it clear that the G. P. Govern- 
ment intend to t^e severe notice of temperance workers. Dr. Ghol- 
kar and Mr. Paranjapye are well-known workers. They are both 
undergoing prosecution virtually for temperance propaganda. The 
magistrate’s notice, which I have seen in the papers, clearly shows 
that Government cannot look with tmeoneem upon a diminution 
in the drink revenue. They insisted upon holding their sale of 
liquor licences by a show of force, when it was their plain duty not 
to hold such a sale at all in view of public feeling but take advan- 
tage of it to abolish the drink traffic altogether. 

And Madras? 

Madras has not lagged behind, either, in the campaign 
against non-co-operation. It may be noted, in passing, that 
Madras has not shown even the rowdyism that has been noticed 
elsewhere, Mr. Yakub Hassan and his companions have rendered 
a great service by refusing to be bound over and electing to suffer 
imprisonment. A telegram has just arrived saying that four more 
Malabar leaders have preferred imprisonment to giving security. 
It is evident that this wave of repressiem that is passing through 
India is not due to accident but to design. I am inclined to 
believe the bazaar talk that the word has gone from the central 
authority that the local administrations are free to take up ener- 
getic measures to kill non-co-operation. 
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Duty of Non-go-operationists 

Our duty in the face of this repression is clear. We have 
undertaken to suffer for the sake of Islam, the Punjab, and swaraj. 
We must therefore welcome these prosecutions and the resultu^ 
imprisonments. Every good movement passes through five stages: 
indifference, ridicule, abuse, repression and respect. We had in- 
difference for a few months. Then the Viceroy graciously laugh- 
ed at it. Abuse, including misrepresentation, has been the order of 
the day. The provincial Governors and the anti-non-co-operation 
Press have heaped as much abuse upon the movement as they have 
been able to. Now comes repression, at present yet in its fairly 
mild form. Every movement that survives repression, milH or 
severe, invariably commands respect which is another name for 
success. This repression, if we are true, may be treated as a sure 
sign of the approaching victory. But, if we are true, we shall nei- 
ther be cowed down nor angrily retaliate and be violent. Violence 
is suicide. Let us recognize that power dies hard, and that it is but 
natural for the Government to make a final effort for life even 
though it be through repression. Complete self-restraint at the 
present critical moment is the speediest way to success, and the 
easiest way of blunting the edge of repressive meaisures is a more 
extensive boycott of titles, schools, law courts, and foreign cloth, 
and a more intelligent activity for the revival of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving. 


Journalistic Ionorange 

It has been my lot to be misrepresented and misunderstood 
throughout a busy life of thirty years, often by the respective 
governments with whom I had to deal and sometimes by the 
people whom I had to serve. Having been intimately connected 
with the Press, both as a journalist and as a public man, I have 
had to suffer also for its ignorance. But at no time have I so much 
realized the measure of ignorance betrayed by the Press as at the 
present moment. The cuttings that firiends at times send me from 
England and America add even unscrupulousness to ignorance. 
The latest instance of careless reading and gross ignorance that has 
come under my notice is that of The Leader. It has an article on 
spinning which misinterprets the very article it quotes. One of the 
young men travelling with me showed it to me. I was pained at 
the ignorance and carelessness betrayed by the writer. I asked 
die young man in question to write out his own reply if he had 
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understood The Leader^ fallacies. His reply* is so effective that I 
give it elsewhere instead of attempting it myself. 

Census Enumerators 

I have been asked as to whether census enumerators should 
co-operate with the Government by responding ' to the Govern- 
ment’s call. Not being clear myself I have hitherto shirked a public 
answer. The spirit of civil disobedience in me has pulled me one 
way, my loyalty to the existing programme has puUed me in the 
opposite direction. My loyalty has triumphed and I am clear that 
we must co-operate with the Government in the matter of the cen- 
sus. I am convinced that it strengthens our cause. It disdplines 
us in the habit of even reluctant obedience to statutory rules when 
they do not hurt our conscience or honour, and demonstrates the 
high and non-violent character of our struggle. We must resist 
the temptation to offer civil disobedience even when it is so great 
as in the matter of the census. Thousands of us have a s i n g u l a r 
opportunity presented to us of showing our dislike of the existing 
system of Government. But the exercise of restraint at the present 
moment enables us to prepare for civil disobedience in future. 
Let us, therefore, help &e Government to complete the census 
operations, not because we fear the punishment of disobedience, 
but because we are by nature and trai n i n g law-abiding, and we 
need not as yet disobey unmoral laws, whether by way of protest 
or with the view of destroying the authority of a Government which 
no longer enjoys our confidence. That extreme step in non-vio» 
lent non-co-operation is open to us but we recognize that the 
atmosphere for its working has not yet been sufficiently created, 
and that we may not take extreme steps whilst milder measures 
are open to us. I hope, therefore, that all these who may be called 
upon in terms of the existing law to help census operations will 
render the required assistance to the authorities. 

More Gaogino Orders 

Since writing the fbregmng notes, I have seen the text of the 
orders served on Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhary and Dr. Saifiid- 
din Kitchlew. They are orders under Rule 3c of the Defence of 
India Cionsolidation Rules, 1915, and run as follows: 

Whereas in the opinion of the Local Government there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that (name given) has acted in a manner pi^udi- 


* Not reproduced here 
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cial to the public safety, His Excellency the Grovemor is pleased heid)y 
to direct that the said (name) shall until further orders abstam frwn 
attending or addressing any public meeting. 

I congratulate both the receivers of* the orders. The Gov- 
ernment, I hope, will find that the movement still goes on as merri- 
ly as ever. I have already suggested to the Pandit and the Doctor 
that they should now write out all the thoughts worth publishing 
and send them to the Press and to those meetings which they may 
wish to -attend. And they may devote to spinning a portion of their 
enforced leisure firom talking. I would advise the other speakers 
also to accommodate the Government by speaking as little as pos- 
sible and confining their attention to quiet organizing. I know 
that all these gentlemen would gladly invite imprisonment by dis- 
regarding these arbitrary orders. The time for such action has not 
yet arrived. 

But there is the other side to these orders. 'Now that we do not 
wish to seek the protection of the law courts, it would be idle to 
speculate as to the legality of their orders. Everything is or can 
be made legal for a Government that wishes to rule arbitrarily. 
But the co-operators may well bestow a moment’s reflection on 
what is happening in India. The Indian members of the Exe- 
cutive Councils and the responsible ministers are as much privy 
to these orders as are the respective Governors. Grant that the 
non-co-operators are wicked persons. Are the co-operators satis- 
fied with the exercise of arbitrary powers against them? Mr. 
Raghupati Sahay^ of Gorakhpur might have been a deputy 
collector if he had chosen to be one. He is a cultured educationist. 
But he has the misfortune to have orgeinizing ability and to have 
a hold on the citizens of Gorakhpur. He also, I just learn 
firom the papers, has been gagged. Nobody preaches violence in 
the land. Mr. Raghupati Sahay is the last person to do so. But 
a rncigistrate under a ‘Home Rule’ Government has been able to 
prohibit him from speaking at public meetings! 

Young India, 9-3-1921 


^ in the source 

2 Nationalist worker; professor of English^ Allahabad University; renowned 
Urdu poet with the pen-name Tiraq’ 



213 . THE VICEROrS TWO SPEECHES 


His Excellency the Viceroy has made two important declara- 
tions, one on the Khdafad and the other on non-co-operation^ and 
the poHcy of the Government arising from it. On the Edulafat 
His Excellency has given an exact indication of the Government 
mentality. He thinks that he has discharged his responsibility fully 
towards the Muslims of India by pressing their claim. Whereas 
the Indian contention is that, on a matter so vital to the Mus- 
lims, he should have resigned when he found that the Imperial 
Government had disallowed the Indian claim. Nobody accepts 
the plea of Britain’s helplessness at the Council table of the League 
of Nations. The public may also recall the fact that, when the 
terms of the treaty of Sevres were published,^ the Viceroy entered 
upon an elaborate defence of the part played by the Premier, How 
comes it, then, that he finds himself again pleading the Muslim 
cause! Would he have done so if there had been no non-co-opera- 
tion? And what has he to say even now? If the claim is disallowed 
and non-co-operation is still pursued, he assumes that anarchy 
will be the result. Therefore the Government, he threatens, will 
step in to restore order. We know what “restoring” order means. 
His Excellency forgets that, if there is anarchy in India, it would 
be due to the criminal breach of their duty both by the Imperial 
a nd the Indian Governments towards the three hundred millions 
of the people of India, 

A Viceroy may be satisfied with merely pleading the case of 
India. Gan India be satisfied? Gan a man who is dying of hunger 
be satisfied with mere sympathy, especially when he knows that 
the sympathizer can give more than mere sympathy? When the 
Indian Government pleads the duty of subordination to an immoral 
superior power, it must share the adverec judgment that may be 
pronounced against the latter. No duty devolves upon any servant 
of submitting to orders in breach of trust or honour. The treaty 
of Sevres is a breach of solemn pledges and the ordinary canons of 
honour. One who sincerely sympathizes with a starving man is 
presumed to share such sufferings, and is not expected to shoot 
htm when the latter shows symptoms of becoming mad through 

^ Vide Appendix II. 

2 Vide Appendix HL 

3 On May 14, 1^0 

XIX-27 
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the pangs of hunger. The responsibility for anarchy, if it does 
overtake India, will therefore rest with the Indian Government 
and with those who support it in spite of its wrongs, not upon those 
who refuse to perform its wrongs, not upon those who refuse to 
perform the impossible task of making people forget vital wrongs 
and try to direct their anger in a proper channel. 

His Excellency wonders at the description of the Government 
as Satanic. He is wrong in adopting the description for himself. 
For nobody has accused individuals of being Satanic. His Excel- 
lency’s adroitly taking in that category his Indian colleagues is too 
artless to deceive anyone. But the system that the Viceroy and his 
colleagues, whether Indian or English, administer, possesses all 
the attributes of Satan — deceitfulness, hypocrisy, unscrupulousness, 
and unmitigated tyranny on occasion and its justification tempered 
by half-hearted confessions. His Excellency may rest assured 
that there is no partiality in non-co-operation. There is always 
a place of honour for an Enghshman in the ranks of non-co-opera- 
tionists. And no Indian co-operator will be spared the criticism 
that may be deserved by him for his complicity in the crimes of 
an evU Government. 

His Excellency is on safest ground when he enunciates the 
doctrine of meeting non-co-operation by propaganda — by the 
counter-propaganda of co-operation. He is entitled to take all 
the comfort he can from the fact that both the title-holders and the 
students have made a poor response in point of numbers and that 
sufficient Indians have been found to act as members of the re- 
formed legislatures. Non-co-operationists, whilst admitting that 
the numerical response might have been greater, manage, how- 
ever, to take pleasure in the titles and the schools and the law 
courts having fallen into disrepute. These institutions no longer 
remain the objects of idolatry that they once were. Non-co-opera- 
tionists are satisfied that practising lawyers and title-holders can 
no longer be popular leaders. They know that even those who 
have not given up titles, practice or schools, are at heart non-co- 
operators and confess their weakness. 

His Excellency has been misled by his advisers in believing 
that non-co-operationists have only now turned their attention 
to the masses. Indeed, they are our sheet-anchor. But we are not 
going to tamper with them. We shall continue patiently to edu- 
cate them pohticaUy till they are ready for safe action. There 
need be no mistake about our goal. As soon as we feel reasonably 
confident of non-violence continuing among them in spite of pro- 
voking executions, we shall certainly call upon the sepoy to lay 
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down his arms and the peasantry to suspend payment of taxes. 
We are hoping that that time may never have to be reached. We 
shall leave no stone imturned to avoid such a serious step. But we 
will not flinch when the moment has come and the need has arisen. 

Young India j 9-3-1921 


214. INSTRUCTIONS TO U.P. PEASANTS^ 

Attainment of swaraj or redress of grievances is impossible 
unless the following rules are strictiy observed. 

1. We may not hurt anybody. We may not use our sticks 
against anybody. We may not use abusive language or exercise 
any other undue pressure. 

2. We may not loot shops. 

3. We should influence our opponents by kindness, not by 
using physical force nor stopping their water supply nor the services 
of the barber and the washerman. 

4. We may not withhold taxes from the Grovemment or rent 
from the landlord. 

5. Should there be any grievances against zemindars they should 
be reported to Pandit Motilal Nehru and his advice followed. 

6. It should be borne in mind that we want to turn zemindars 
into friends, 

7. We are not at the present moment offering civil disobe- 
dience; we should, therefore, carry out all Government orders. 

8. We may not stop railway trains nor forcibly enter them 
without tickets. 

9. In the event of any of our leaders being arrested, we may 
not prevent his arrest nor create any disturbance. We shall not lose 
our cause by the Government arresting our leaders; we shall cer- 
tainly lose it if we become mad and do violence, 

10. We must abolish intoxicating drinks, drugs and other 
evil habits. 

11. We must treat all women as mothers and sisters and 
respect and protect them. 

12. We must promote unity between Hindus and Muslims. 

13. As amongst Hindus we may not regard anyone as infe- 
rior or untouchable. There should he the spirit of equality and 

* During his visit to Oudh, Gandhiji addressed, presumably at Gorakhpur 
or Fyzabad which he visited on February 21, these insUucticHis in Hindi to the 
peasants of the then United Provinces, and a ‘*free rendering** was reproduced 

in Tamg India. 
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brotherhood among aU. We should regard all the inhabitants 
of India as brothers and sisters. 

14. We may not indulge in gambling. 

15. We may not steal. 

16. We may not tell an untruth on any account whatsoever. 
We should be truthful in all our dealings. 

17. We should introduce the spinning-wheel in every home 
and all — ^male and female — should devote their spare time to 
spinning. Boys and girls should also be taught and encouraged 
to spin for four hours daily. 

18. We should avoid the use of all foreign cloth and wear 
cloth woven by the weavers from yarn spun by ourselves. 

19. We should not resort to law courts but should have all 
disputes settled by private arbitration. 

The most important thing to remember is to curb anger, never 
to do violence and even to suffer violence done to us. 

Toung India, 9-3-1921 


215. LETTER TO MEMBERS OF S.G.P.C.^ 


Ambala, 
March 9, 1921 

KHALSAJI, 

I have received your wire and I have also received and 
studied your resolution condemning the manner in which the (Jov- 
ernment enquiry into the Nankana tragedy is being conducted, 
expressing want of confidence in it and appointing an unofiicial 
Conunittee of Enquiry. The resolution appoints me as Chairman 
of the Committee. Whilst I appreciate the honour done to me, 
I very much fear that I shall not be able to render any useful s€a> 
vice to the Committee or the community so long as the appoint- 
ment of the Committee is intended merely to counteract any mis- 
chievous effects that might be produced by •the Govemmait 
enquiry. The resolution of non-co-operation passed by the Sikh 
League and the other national organizations really precludes the 
Sikh community fi:om taking part in or assisting any investigations 
by the Government. I should therefore have thought that you 
would dissociate yourself firom the enquiries solely on the ground 

* Shiroii]3ai Garudwara Prabaadhak Committee, the committee for th^s- 
management of Sikh temples 
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of non-co-operation^ even though such investigations might be 
calculated to bring temporary or partial relief in special matters. 
To me your want of confidence in the Government enquiry is one 
more illustration of the hopelessness of any association with a 
Government which we are seeking to destroy, if it will not mend. 
I would therefore urge you to reconsider your resolution and come 
to a decision in terms of non-co-operation or reheve me from the 
responsibility you have imposed on me. 

Toutj faithjhlfyy 

M. K. GANBm 


The Tribune^ 13-3-1921 


216. SIKH AWAKENING 

Such has been the awakening among the Sikhs and so spirited 
is that community that either this awakening will deliver India 
from bondage within eight months or it will obstruct that deli- 
verance. They have strength of both body and mind. They are 
brave with the sword. It may be said that they are strong of will, 
too. 

The Sikhs are believed to number some thirty lakhs. Till 
today I had thought of them as a sect of Hinduism. But their 
leaders think that theirs is a distinct religion. Guru Nanak was 
its founder and Guru Govind Singh its defender. The Sikhs 
believe in ten gurus in all. Guru Nanak, of course, was a Hindu 
but, ‘according to Sikh leaders, he founded a new religion. Out- 
wardly their religion is symbolized by five K*s. Those five things 
are : kesha^, kangfi, kada\ kachhcfi and Mrpm. As they do not shave 
their beards or trim their hair, they need the comb. The steel 
bangle they wear on the wrist is a symbol of self-control. The 
purpose of the kachha is easy to understand. The kirpm is what is 
called a jambiya and they look upon it as a sign of their strength 
in defending their faith and as an object rf terror to the en«ny. 
Tin some years ago, not much empha^ was laid on these five 
things, but the younger Sikhs now attach importance to them 
and those who, though professing to be Sikhs, do not wear them. 


iHair 
^ C3omb 
^ Steel wristlet 
^Long drawCT 
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are not accepted as such by the reformers. The latter have been 
persuading even women to wear the kirpan. 

One of their elders once told me that the Sikhs do not be- 
ieve in vamasArama’, there is no high or low among them; there 
is no untouchability; they look upon idol worship as a sin. Though 
they show reverence for Rama, Krishna and others, these do not 
have among them the same place as in Hinduism. They do not 
believe in cow protection, though they do not eat beef. They 
believe in rebirth and muktiK They do not hold the Vedas or other 
Hindu scriptures in special regard. Their sacred book* is the 
word of their gurus and, apart from that book, they accept no 
other scriptures as holy books. Tobacco and liquor are forbidden 
among them. 

Sikh temples are known as gurudwaras. The reformers believe 
that the standards in these gurudwaras have become lax and the 
mahants are too often impious scoundrels. Some of the gurudwaras 
have historic importance. The reformers think that it would be 
best to take over control of all of them. This movement, which 
has been going on for a number of years now, seeks to introduce 
changes in them and to put their management under a committee. 
Leading Sikhs like Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia are also associated 
with this movement, which has become more rigorous after the 
starting of non-co-operation. Organizations of Sikhs known as 
Akali Jathas or Akali Dais are springing up everywhere and are 
taking over possession of the gurudwaras. They have their head- 
quarters at Amritsar. In addition to the five symbolical articles 
mentioned above, the Akalis wear a black turban and a black 
band on one shoulder and also carry a big staff with a small axe 
at the top. Some of them have staffs without axes. Fifty or a 
hundred men of such groups go and take possession of a gurudwara. 
They claim that it is not their intention to take possession by force; 
they suffer violence themselves but do not use any. Nevertheles, 
a crowd of fifty or more men approaching a place in the way 
described is certainly a show of force, and naturally the keeper of 
the gurudwara would be intimidated by it. 

Whether or not it is true that there is display of force in an 
action of this kind, the biggest gurudwaras have fallen into the hands 
of the Akali Jathas, the latter having lost 160 men in the process. 

The majority of these died while taking possession of their 
most important gurudwara, known as Nankana Saheb. It is 40 

* Deliverance from phenomenal existence; same as moksha 

*The Granth Saheb 
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miles from Lahore. The railway station also bears the same name. 
This gurudwara was built in memory of Guru Nanak. There is not 
one gurudwara^ but there are five, at Nankana. One of th^ five is 
at the spot where a cobra with its outspread hood is said to have 
provided shade to Guru Nanak, intending no harm. Narandas 
was the mahant in control of this gurudwara. He is said to be given 
to sensuality. Though a professed tidasi^, he had kept a mistress. 
His annual income was estimated at Rs, 5 lakhs. The Akali Dal 
had its eye on this gurudwara^ and had intended to make some 
move on the 3rd or 4th March. But the late Sardars Lachhman 
Singh and Dulip Smgh, both millionaires, could not wait. The 
former decided to go to Nankana Saheb and took with him 
about 200 men. To Sardar Dulip Singh’s attempts to dissuade 
him from the step Sardar Lachhman Singh replied that he had 
taken a pledge, when starting, that he would bow his head be- 
fore the Granth Saheb and, if fate had decreed that he must die, 
he would. The previous night, Sardar Dulip Singh was talking to 
me in the presence of other Sikh fiiends. Death took him to 
Nankana. How could he allow a fiiend to proceed there alone? 
So he too went with him. It was the early morning of Sunday, 
February 20, when the Sikh Dal arrived [at Nankana]. 

Narandas had been apprehending an attack on the gurudwara 
for some months. He had made preparations, had collected weapons 
and gunpowder. A number of rooms had been built forming a 
kind of fort with openings for directing gun-fire. The main door 
was rivetted with massive steel plates. Things were so arranged 
that a man who had gone in could not come out alive, and that, 
once the gate was closed, no one could effect easy entry. The 
shrine stands nearly in the centre of the circle of rooms. The 
floor inside is of marble. 

That Sunday, Lachhman Singh and his band entered the 
temple. It is said that they had gone only for darshm. They 
had no intention of taking posse^on that day. 

Narandas was already possessed with fear. A guilty mind 
is all timidity. He had become desperate. He looked upon the 
Akali Dal as his enemy. The moment Lachhman Singh bowed 
his head before the Granth Saheb, the assassins hired by Narandas, 
who are stated to have taken up positions on the terrace of the 
ceUs, opened fire. I saw bullet marks on the Granth Sahd> and 
on the columns of the marble cupola. 

Lachhman Singh fell. It is said that, in that wounded, blced- 

* One who has cultivated indifference to things of the world 
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ing State, he was dragged, tied to a near-by tree, and burnt alive! 

I did see the burnt trunk of the tree and even the blood trails. 

The others sought refuge in the cells, and everyone tried to 
save his life by hiding somewhere or other. But the mahant had 
run amuck. He had hired murderers with him. He decided to 
kill all the men. These brave men were sought out where they 
were hiding in the cells, beaten up almost to death and thdr 
arms, ears, etc., were chopped off! For a while, on this holy 
groimd man had turned into monster. He out-Dyered Dyer. 
Nor was this all. As if ashamed of his cruelty or wishing to hide 
the shameful fact that not a single man of his had been Icillfd , 
this terrible mahant had the corpses sprayed with kerosene and 
burnt. Not a single man out of all those who had entered the 
temple could come out alive. Not even one witness on the Akali 
side has yet been found. It is said that Dulip Singh, who had . 
been left outside, pleaded with the mahant and urged him to 
desist. But was he likely to listen to reason? He took DuHp 
Singh’s life also and had his body burnt outside! 

In this way, for the sake and in the name of rdigion, over 
150 Sikhs laid down their lives and established their title to the 
ownership of the gurudwara. 

I asked one of their leaders what, according to him, was the 
value of this sacrifice from the point of view of the country. He 
said it had added to the strength not only of the Sikhs but of the 
whole of India. We should not be surprised if many more such 
sacrifices have to be made before we win swaraj. This sacrifice, 
he said, had shown the world what brave men the country had. 
He was right. 

On the day on which these martyrs were being cremated, we 
two, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and I, were present at a meet- 
ingi of Sikhs, He uttered one profound sentence there. “The 
blood,” he said, “of a hundred and fifty martyrs has purified one 
gurudwara. Should it be any wonder if all of us have to be 
martyrs to purify the gurudwara that is India?” 

Let us examine a little the sacrifice of these friends. If they 
had intended to obtain control of the gurudwara by a show of force 
their aim was pure but their means should be considered impure. 
Since, however, they laid down their own lives, the world will 
always applaud their gallantry. 

If they had gone only for darshan and died in self-defence 
even then the world would admire their bravery and their means 


* At Shri, on Fabruary 25, 1921 
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would not be called into question. If, however, they had gone 
only for darshan and, notwithstanding that they were armed, they 
silently and without once raising their weapons embraced death, 
they are to be held to have given a demonstration of peaceful 
gallantry the like of which no one has shown in modem times. 
If that is what happened, it could, in this age, happen only in 
India. What makes one so happy is that almost without exception 
everyone of the Sikhs to whom I talked on this subject believed 
that these 150 heroes had gone only for darskany and that though 
it would have been possible for them to draw their swords, they 
refrained from doing so and perished, since they had taken a 
pledge to act peacefully. 

If so, this is a perfect example of non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion, and I firmly believe that its impact on the freedom move- 
ment will be tremendous. 

As soon as a report of this reached the Government in Lahore, 
troops were despatched by spedal train and the mahmt and those 
of his companions who could be found in the gimuboara were taken 
and put under arrest. On the second or third day, the gwrudmara 
was handed over to a committee of the Akali Dcd, The S i k h s, 
however, do not trust the Government. They believe that the 
mahanfs preparations could not have been outside the knowledge 
of the Government officials. But here I do not wish to consider 
the Government’s fault* 

The only thing to consider is what lesson we are to learn 
from the event. We cannot imagine the limit to which we can 
increase our strength through self-immolation. If the Sikhs had 
killed the mahant and his men or wounded them, or an equal 
number had died on either side, the Akali Dal would never have 
acquired the strength it now has. It is the [Akali] Sikhs who 
have died, yet it is the mahants and others who control the gsmz- 
dwaras and selfishly wish to perpetuate their control, that have 
got frightened. Many sensible Sikhs understand that if, -in this 
hour of victory, the Sikhs get excited and forget themselves, there 
is a danger of their losing all that they have gained and the 
community’s losing its light. 

I do not wish to go into the other serious i^^ besides this 
which arise, for they are of no interest at the moment to the 
Gujarati-reading public. I shall explain them to readers as and 
when occasion arises. 

[From Gujarati] 

13-3-1921 



217. LETTER TO G. A. NATESAM^ 


Bombay, 

March 14 \192I^ 

DEAR MR, NATESAN, 

We got your telegram yesterday. Mr. Gandhi feek that 
much as he thinks he would find peace of mind only at your 
placed, he should not place you in a rather awkward positicm.* He 
understands your position quite fully and he therefore desires 
that he should this time stay with those who for the time bcmg 
are with him. He trusts fully well you won’t mind this. You 
need not at all be anxious now on the score of his accommoda- 
tion. ' 

Tours sincerely, 
M. H. Desai 

From a photostat : G.N. 2243 


218. TELEGRAM TO C. VIJATARAGHAVACHARIAR 

[After March 14, 192I\^ 

JUST RECEIVED LETTER. HOPE REACH BEZWADA* 30tH 
INSTANT MAIL. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat : S.N. 7503 


* This letter was written by Mahadev Desai on behalf of Gandhiji. 
^Judging from the contents the letter seems to have been written in 

1921; vide “Letter to G. A. Natesan”, April 4, 1921. 

S During his proposed visit to Madras early in April 

* Natesan was not in favour of non-co-operation. 

* This tdegram was sent in reply to the addressee’s letter of March 14, 
1921. 

* Where the All-India Congress Committee meeting was to be held on 
March 31, 1921 



219. MOTES 

Humanity v- Patriotism 

A dear fiiend has drawn my attention to what he considers 
is an unfortunate appeal to patriotism rather than humanity in 
my letter* to the Sikhs. The portion objected to is this : 

The purest way of seeking justice against the murderers is not to seek it. 
The perpetrators, whether they are Sikhs, Pathans or Hindus, are our 
countrymen. Their punishment cannot recall the dead to life. I would 
ask those whose hearts are lacerated to forgive them, not out of thw 
weakness — for they are able in every way to have them pun ish ed — but 
out of their immeasurable strength. Only the strong can forgive. 

I have read the foregoing again and again. I feel that if I had 
to rewrite the letter, I should not alter a single word in it. My 
appeal in that letter is to the Sikhs as Indians. And it was 
enough for me to confine my appeal to the point that could be 
easily appreciated and reached by those whom I was addressing. 
The main reasoning would be the same for aU, and at all times. 
My letter as addressed to the Sikhs would have lost its force 
somewhat if I had broadened the appeal as fi:om patriotism to 
humanity. A Sikh who will want to punish a non-Sikh criminal 
but would forgive a Sikh may be told that to him Sikh and 
Indian must mean the same thing in matters such as the incident 
covers. The appeal to an Indian as gainst an Englishman will 
be to his humanity rather than to Ms patriotism. 

But I am free to confess that in the present state of feeling, an 
Englishman may easily misinterpret the motive of the letter. For 
me patriotism is the same as humanity, I am patriotic because 
I am human and humane. It is not exclusive. I wiU not hurt 
England or Germany to serve India. , Imperialism has no place 
in my scheme of life. The law of a patriot is not different from 
that of the patriarch. And a patriot is so much the less a patriot 
if he is a lukewarm humanitarian. There is no conjBict between 
private and political law. A non-co-operator, for instance, would 
act exactly in the same manner towards his father or brother as 
he is today acting towards the Government. 


^ Vide ‘*Me^ge to Lahore Sikhs on Nankana Tragedy**, March 4, 
1921. 
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What about General Dyer? 

Then why all the recalling incessantly of Jallianwala Bagh, 
the Crawling Lane,’ asks the friend? The answer is sinipie 
To forgive is not to forget. There is ncr merit in loving an enemy 
when you forget him for a friend. The merit lies in loving in 
spite of the vivid knowledge that the one that must be loved is 
not a friend. Ali, that Bayard of Islam, would not retaliate whilst 
the memory of a vile affront was still fresh in his mind and al- 
though he was more than a match for his adversary. India seeks 
not punishment of the criminals. Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General 
Dyer, but dismissal of servants who have proved imworthy of the 
trust reposed in them. And they are not fully dismissed so long 
as they receive any pension from the Indian treasury. A father 
is not only not bound to feed an unrepentant son but participates 
in his crime if he continues to support him. 

The Congress Commissioners^ had their choice either to ad- 
vise impeachment and prosecution or mere dismissal. They 
chose the latter on the grounds of humanity and not on that of 
expedience. The reader may be let into the secret that the Com- 
missioners passed many an anxious hour over the matter. The 
report was finally shaped at Kashi within a stone’s throw of the 
waters of the Ganges. The recommendation was hotly debated 
among them and they came td the unanimous conclusion that 
India could only gain by refraining from prosecution. Mr. Das 
in a notable speech at Patna recently referred to the compact 
then made between the Commissioners that, whilst and if they 
reduced their recommendation to a minimum, they must solemnly 
resolve to enforce them at the risk of their lives. The CommissionCTS 
are therefore non-co-operators as a matter of simple duty. But 
they chose to waive the right of punishment. It is true that the 
whole of India has not yet deliberately accepted the doctrine of 
humanity, i.e., forgiveness. One often hears the talk of hanging 
the murderers and so on. But India does not yet feel strong as 
against British Governors and Generals. She still fears them. 
Forgiveness of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer is thore- 
fore a meaningless term. But Incfia is daily gaining stren^ and 
qualifying for forgiveness. When an Indian talks of punishment 
of the Punjab criminals, he tadks in impotent rage. But I sm 

1 Vide Vol. XVir, pp. 178-81. 

* Gandhiji, G. R. Das, Abbas Tayabji and M. R. Jayakar, who wwe 
appointed by d»e Punjab Sub-conunittee of the Congress to inquire into the 
Punjab disorders of April 1919 
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convinced that if India was today jfree, i.e., strong enough to punish 
them, she would refrain. She only wants her deliverance from 
possibilities of Jallianwala. The whole campaign of non-co- 
operation has been conceived in a spirit not of revenge but of 
justice. 

Against the System 

Moreover, the battle is not against the individuals but against 
the system. All the Governors are certainly not bad. Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, one of the greatest Indians and one of the highest 
of Muslims, demonstrated this clearly when he had the portraits 
of Lord and Lady Hardinge unveiled at the opening of the Tibbi 
College. Non-co-operationists have constantly invited the opinion 
of Englishmen, and men belonging to all nations to join this 
movement of purification, India in arms gainst the religion of 
superiority will not be exploited whether the system of [exploi]- 
tation is administered by Lord Chelmsford [or L]ord Sinha. The 
language of non-co-operators [may] not always be happy but their 
means are the choicest.^ 

Pandit Maiaviyaji 

Writing of the means brings me to the recent happenings in 
Benares. The attack on Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviyaji is symp- 
tomatic of the temper of the people. If any man in India 
should be free from insult it is Pandi^i, His services to the Punjab 
are still firesh in our memory.^ After all, his labour alone has 
brought into being that great Univeraty in Benares. His patriotism 
is second to no one’s. He is gentle to a fault. It is India’s mis- 
fortune, not his fault, that he do^ not see his way clear to risk 
the temporary giving up of his idol. That he should have been 
insulted in the manner reported is a naatter of deep sorrow. K 
the Sanskrit students or the so-called sannyEisis chose to block the 
passage of the students, Pandi^i certainly had the right— it was his 
dufy — to intervene and secure a free passa^ for co-operating 
students. In my opinion, the police were perfectly justified in 
prosecuting the ringleaders or thc^ vrfiom they believed to be such. 
That those arrested were roughly handled I can well believe. 
But we may not expect gentloa-ess 6x>m the police even when we 
attained swaraj. I am, therefore, unable to extend any sympathy 

^ The source is damaged at some places in thh paragraph. 

2 G^dhiji evideady has in mind the tour of the Punjab undertaken by 
Malaviya foUowing the JaBianwala Bagb tragedy of April 1919. 
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to those who so manifestly discredited a cause which they iguM. 
antly claimed to represent. 

The True and the False 

It is one thing, however, to condemn the excesses in the move- 
ment and another to condemn the movement itself. It is necessary 
to distinguish between the true non-co-operators and the false ones. 
The behaviour of the immature students and the ignorant sannyasis 
was undoubtedly disgraceful and worthy of condemnation, ftit 
the vast body of the people know the limits of non-co-operation and 
do not travel beyond them. I venture to claim that India has 
never been so tranquil as she is today, and yet it is not the 
inertia of the weak and the unknowing, but it is the enlightened 
quiet of those who are conscious of their daily growing strength. 
India knows the malady from which she is suffering and is pre- 
paring to throw it off by a course of inward purihcation. 

To Be ever Watchful 

At the same time we have to take care of what we say and 
do. Some of the best men of India are standing aloof because they 
have no faith in the people remaining non-violent in the face of 
provocation. And every little act, even of discourtesy, on the part 
of non-co-operators retards the fulfilment of our purpose. We 
cannot be wise, temperate, and furious in a moment; we are either 
violent or non-violent. We must lie in the bed we have made 
for ourselves. Having decided to pin our faith to non-violence, we 
may not coquet with violence. We would therefore warn ourselves 
against countenancing violence in any shape or form. If we do 
not build our movement on the solid rock of non-violence, it may 
any day tumble, like a pack of cards, with a whiff. We cannot 
serve God and Mammon. 

A JuLLUNDUR Circular 

The instructions of the D[eput]y Commissioner, Jullundur, on 
the panchayats are innocent to look at. He has laid down the 
law in an unexceptionable manner but he has missed the point 
of attack. No doubt the decisions of private panchayats are not 
binding in law. But only those will seek the protection of the 
panchayats who wish voluntarily to abide by their decisions and 
therefore need no process of enforcement of panchayat decrees. 
No doubt compounding of a felony is wrong. But no court in 
the world can compel a man whose property is stolen to lodge a 
complaint. Even in my capacity as a lawyer, I have had the. 
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privilege of advising clients not to prosecute thieves they had 
known and have rescued some of them from the police. Neither 
the police nor I, much less did the client, compound a felony in 
such cases. Why should not a panchayat excommunicate a 
habitual thief? Society does not deprive itself of social protection 
when law courts are established for the punishment of offenders. 
The Government have their own remedy when they wish to 
punish thieves and other offenders. I would therefore strongly 
advise the panchayats of Jullundur to continue their very usefhl 
work of giving people cheap, speedy, and eflficient justice. Care 
must of course be exercised that they resort to no punitive mea- 
sures. The only penalty that is at our disposal is the force of 
public opinion. There is not much danger of parties who volun- 
tarily seek the protection of the panchayat disobeying the latteris 
verdicts. We must run the risk of some disobedience; we must not, 
in impatience, resort to force or intimidation for the purpose either 
of securing reference to panchayats or execution of their decrees. 

Impatient Gow-Protegtors 

During my wanderings I have come across many instances 
of Hindus being in a hurry to protect the cow. I would respect- 
fully remind them of the homely proverb, ‘Haste is waste.* In 
several municipalities, Lahore for instance, they have been trying 
to pass a bye-law prohibiting slaughter of calves and milch 
cattle. The object is laudable and unexceptionable. But these 
things cannot be brought about by majorities. It is entirely for the 
Muslims to take the initiative. Hindus cannot force the pace. 
And Muslims cannot be expected to take l^al steps till we have 
attained swaraj. Hindus cannot ‘have the cake and eat it’ too. 
Either we are non-co-operators or we are not. If we are, we 
cannot seek the assistance of the Government even to protect the 
cow. I hope, therefore, that Hindu non-co-operators in Lahore 
as elsewhere will dissociate themselves entirely icom any movement 
to secure legislative protection for the cow. We must recognize 
that the Muslims are everywhere doing most handsomely in the 
matter. They are trying their utmost to respect Hindu suscepti- 
bilities. No man could have done more than Miyan Ghhotani 
and Mian Haji Ahmed Khatii at the time of the last Bakr-i-Id,^ 
Impatient Hindus will actually injure thdr own cause by forcing 
the pace. Either we rely upon Muslim nobility or upon the force 
of arms or law. Having chc^n the former we dare not resort to 
the latter. Let it be remembered that forces ‘are still at work to 


^ A Muslim religious festival 
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destroy the growing friendliness between Hindus and Muslim*. 
Mischief-makers are straining every nerve to break the tie that 
binds the two. They are already exploiting the Lahore incident. 
We must not play into the hands of ‘the enemy’. 

Mail from Mauritius 

I have the following cable sent by Mr. Budhan, a practising 
barrister of Mauritius : 

Indians Mauritius request intervention attempt reintroduction immigrants. 
Governor Mauritius proceeding Ceylon thereanent protest sent Viceroy, 

I can only draw public attention to the scandal and urge redoub- 
led effort to gain swaraj. Immigration can only mean indentured 
immigration or stimulated immigration. The first will be almos t 
illegal and I can hardly conceive the possibility of a Viceroy agree- 
ing to resumption of indentured emigration. The second is a 
possibility fraught with great mischief, for under it emigrants will 
go under the pretence of freedom. I hope, however, that workers 
in the labour districts of Madras and the United Provinces will warn 
the labour class against temptations that might be held out to 
them, i.ei, if the Government foolishly permit any recruiting for 
the so-called re-emigration. 

Toung india, 16-3-1921 


220. THE OLD STORY 

Whenever a great movement is going on sensation-mongering 
becomes the order of the day. A newspaper placard in Lahore is 
reported to have annovmced in flaming letters that I had said in 
J^avajioan that swaraj would not be attained because Messrs Shas- 
triar and Paranjapye were insulted during the year. I have just 
read the back number of Navajivan and can find nothing in my 
writings warranting such a conclusion. Under the heading “Swaraj 
will be delayed”*, I have severely criticized the conduct of the 
audience at Mr. Shastriar’s meetings in Bombay, and I said that 
conduct such as this must put back the clock of progress. I have 
explained in the same article that but for such exhibitioil of rowdy- 
ism we should not take even one year to gain swaraj. No one need 
feel anxious about my belief. I wish people will cease to think 
of what I believe and begin to believe something themselves. If I 


* Vide pp- 353-5. 
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could infect India with the intensity of my belief, she can gain 
Swaraj today, for the will of a nation composed of three hundred 
million men and women acting in unison cannot be withstood by 
any power on earth. 

But Sir Wilham Vincent was good enough to inform the 
Assembly the other day that India could not become even like the 
Domimons because she would fall an easy prey to any power that 
chose to attack her, and if that did not happen she would be tom 
to pieces by internal strife. If it is true, it is the severest censure 
that can be pronounced upon British rale in India. I have how- 
ever suggested before now that we need not be alfraid either of 
foreign invasion or anarchy within. British rule has certainly 
emasculated us. Disarmament has reduced our fighting power, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule* certainly succeeded for a time 
in keeping Hindus and Muslims apart. Common misfortunes 
have however made us brothers in ^stress. We need not fear 
foreign invasion, if we refuse to wear foreign cloth and exchange 
with foreign nations only such produce or manufacture as we choose. 
South A&ica has a poor standing army and no navy. It is true 
that every Boer is a fighter. But it is not the fighting quality that 
has made South Afiican whites one nation. It is consciousness of 
oneness and ability to die for their country that has made them a 
nation. The consciousness of oneness is with us an ever-growing 
quality and with it must come the strength to die. This does 
not require training either in English schools or in Council halls, 
and, as I feel that India is realizing her unity with an undreamt 
of velocity, I believe there is every probability of evolving sufficient 
consciousness of unity and strength to make our demand for im- 
mediate swaraj irresistible. Let us not fear the bugbear of anarchy. 
In spite of a Pathan occasionally running amuck in a Bombay 
street and a mahaTti turning Satan in Nankana Saheb, we arc 
essentially good and inoffensive by nature. And when the Sikhs, 
the Gurkhas, the Rajputs and the Pathans feel as one nation, we 
have, if we want it, fighting material enough to give battle to any 
number of bandits who may wish to despoil us without any cause 
being given by us. It is the poisonous teaching that we are helpless, 
sedulously instilled into us by our rulers, that mak^ my soul rise 
against the system they have heartlessly administered for so many 
years. It is this befief of ours in our helplessness which mak^ the 
clock of progress go so slow. It is strange that we are in bondage. 
It would be natural for us to feel firee today* 

Ytm^ Iw&Oj 16 - 3-1921 
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221. ALL-INDIA TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

The Punjab deserves the first place in having organized the 
Tilak memorial in a methodical manner. The new committees 
should now be in working order and we must dot the whole of 
the country with collectors for the fund. In the Punjab, the Con- 
gress Committee has isssued one-rupee receipts, thus expecting those 
who can to pay nothing less than one rupee. A memorial week, 
subsequently extended to a fortnight, was declared and trusted 
volunteers went round to make collections. They have collected 
over one lakh of rupees in that province. The Committee has 
already forwarded Rs. 25,000 on account of its contribution to the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

In my opinion, the rest of us cannot do better than copy the 
useful example of the Punjab. It is necessary to fix the sum we 
should collect. One crore of rupees for the whole of India is a 
most modest tribute to the memory of a patriot so great as Ac 
Lokamanya. It is a trifle when we think of the object with which 
the memory of the deceased is to be associated. To contribute 
one crore of rupees towards the attainment of swaraj is not much. 
And it may be noted here that the money is not to be spent in 
foreign or other propaganda, but largely in spinning, weaving 
and other educational activity. It is to be spent in educating our 
children. The collection has to be distributed among the twenty- 
one provinces and should be finished before the 30th June next. 
Each province will on an average be expected to collect about five 
lalcbs of rupees. But Bombay, Gujarat, Bengal, Punjab, and such 
other provinces, may be expected to collect much more than 
Orissa or Andhra for instance. 

The Working Committee has made the task easier by allowii^ 
each province to retain 75% of the collection for provincial expcsr 
diture. It is to be hoped, therefore, that not a moment will w 
lost in organi zin g the great memorial. It will be a fitting and noble 
tribute to the memory of one who gave his life to the attainm^t, 
of swaraj and died with swaraj only in his thoughts. The Worl^' 
Committee will no doubt issue authoritative instructions. But we need 
not await instructions in a matter of clear duty. We may safely follow 
the Punjabis’ lead and show to the forthcoming All-India Congress 
Committee what we have done towards the fulfilment of our duty* 

Toung India, 16-3-1921 



222. FAMINE INSURANCE 


When I wrote about the spinning-wheel being a household 
instrument of famine insurance, I little realized its implications. 
What I then saw through the glass of reason darkly, I now sec 
more clearly with the undimmed eye of experience. With famine 
staring us in the face in Bijapur, Ahmednagar and in some 
parts of Gujarat,^ it behoves us to consider carefully what this 
spinning-wheel as an insurance agency means. 

Let nie give some figures. A spinning-wheel costs, say, six 
rupees. If we supply a family of three with two wheels and all 
the members work at it together for eight hours each, they will, 
between them, earn at least six annas per day. I claim that six 
annas per day for a family will keep it going during a season of 
distress. I can conceive it to be possible for them to work at the 
rate of twelve hours each, when the work has to be done in their 
homes at their own leisure. They add fifty per cent to the daily 
earning making it nine annas per day. Thus at an ouday of 
Rs. 12,000, we can support for four months one thousand families, 
or three thousand souls, and get firom them a return of 
1,000 families X 6 annas X 120 days _ 

worth of labour. No doubt, forty-five thousand rupees will have 
to be found in the first instance for organizing famine relief in 
addition to carded cotton and the spinning-wheels. The whole of 
the yam that may be produced by the femine-stricken people would 
be used by the nation. There will be some little waste during 
the first month of leamingi I use the adjectives %ome little* ad- 
visedly because cotton will not be absolutely wasted. 

Suppose further that we make a present to these families of 
the spinning-wheels, they will never need to starve or be in need 
of funds. All that will be necessary for these families in future 
will be to be able to have a supply of cotton and a ready sale 
for the yam they may manufacture. The experiment can be in- 
definitely multiplied, and I make bold to say that, if we introduce 
the spinning-wheel in every family home, we insure the nation 
practically against famine. I have assumed h^e that the famine 

^ During the early months of 1921, famine was declared by the Govern- 
ment in Bijapur district and scarcity in five other districts of Bombay Presi- 
dency, 
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is one of money and that the distressed area is able to buy com 
if it has funds. Such was the case in Kheda three years ago, such 
was die case in Orissa^ last year, and such is the case in Bhapui 
and Gujarat this year. I invite the public to try die experimeat 
I would ask the benevolent not to waste their henevolcnce by 
contributing funds to Government organizations which make 
people more and more helpless. I advise them to form their own 
committees of trustworthy workers and try the experiment them- 
selves. Surely they will see that in it there is no possibility of 
failure or loss and every probability of the families helped be- 
coming self-reliant and not feeling that they were living on public 
charity. 

Let no dne labour under the delusion that the spinning-wheel 
is a toy of the moment. Thousands of wheels have been Wady 
made and are working. Several thousand rupees are every month 
being distributed in poor homes. A few more months of honest 
and intelligent toil, and the spinning-wheel will have taken firm 
root. Pending organization of such committees I invite the read- 
ers of Toung India who believe in the spinning-wheel as an in- 
strument of famine insurance to send their contribution to the 
Manager, Tomg India. Every subscription will be acknowledged 
and will be devoted only to the introduction of the spinning- 
wheel Hn the famine area under proper supervision. In the event 
of a committee being formed the money will be heinded over to 
the committee. In any case the contributions will be utilized for 
the purpose suggested by me. 

Toung India, 16-3-1921 


223. THE LATE DR. RASH BEHARI GHOSE 

The famous jurist. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose^ of Bengal, died last 
Monday at the age of 76. His learning was unfathomable. His 
charity was of equal grandeur. His patriotism was not of the 
ordinary kind. His indefatigable diligence put to shame many a 
youth. His command of English was highly eulogized. Never- 
theless he would be considered a man of bygone age. Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose was the most striking example of how the most 


» Vide Vol. XVir, pp. 396-8 & 403-5. 

2 1840-1921; president of the Indian National Congress at Surat, 1907, 
and at Madras, 1908 
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eminent of India’s men of learning become useless owing to a 
foreign domination and unnational education. He passed his 
youth in cultivating an English style which surpassed European 
writers, instead of devoting all his parts to his mother tongue. He 
expended his unfathomable erudition in elucidating law points based 
on Western view-points of life and occidental speculation, and in 
interpreting the same. All that he did after having entered the 
Congress was to circumscribe the objective of the national assembly. 
The creed that he formulated at Surat had to be modified thds 
year by the National Congress at Nagpur. He gave a sum of ten 
lakhs to the Calcutta University although he coupled it with the 
condition that the professor who was to be maintained on the 
interest of this foundation must be an Indian. He made large 
contributions also to the Indian universities. Thus he dedicated 
his abilities to cultivate a foreign tongue, his intellect to assisting 
Government law courts, his wealth to aid that system of edu- 
cation of a Government in whose policy he had no confidence, 
and the weight of his personality in limiting the national ideal. 
Nevertheless had such a person been born in the epoch of swaraj, 
his life would have appeared golden and his services perceived by 
the entire world. By the two resolutions that he got passed in the 
Legislative Council, he demonstrated that he was perfectly conscious 
of the inordinate regard and affection which the people of India 
have for their own country. Had he received a national education, 
the same sentiment and love would have manifested themselves in 
him and he would have been in a position to render the loftiest 
services to the country. The people have not appreciated him to 
the extent that the Government ^d, because having received the 
culture confined to the Western globe, he had become almost a 
stranger to his people. His indefatigable industry, however, is 
likely even today to be worthy of anyone’s emulation. 

The Hindu, 16-3-1921 



, 224. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 

On Way to Wardha, 
Wednesday [March 16, 1921^ 

GHI. MAGANLAL, 

Please note one thing, that the amount of Rs. 500 given 
by Dabholkar is meant for the spinning-wheel, the swadeshi move- 
ment, and the amount of Rs. 600 given by Vasumatibehn is for 
the Ashram. Both the cheques are handed over to Revashankar- 
bhai. 

Dr. Mehta^ has offered Rs. 1,50,000 for the Ashram. The 
money is to be drawn in the course of two years as and when 
needed. The amount is for the construction account. You may 
draw from this Rs. 20,000 immediately from Revashankarbhai. 
For the present, we should merely complete what is already begun 
and postpone the rest. I think it necessary that the money from 
Sheth Rustomjee^ and the other amounts with us should be kept 
apart. This sum of Rs. 1,50,000, you should know, is purely an 
answer to the soul’s prayers. The test of the spinning-wheel is 
a very difficult one to pass. I saw the Surat spinning-wheel, costing 
one and a half rupees. I thought it was exquisite. It produces 
good enough yarn. Its inventor is really one of God’s good men, 
a student who has joined non-co-operation. I have suggested to 
him that he should go and see you, Encourage him. I am taking 
one specimen with me. Shankarlal believes that our model uses 
too much wood. This man has ensured more revolutions with 
less wood. It is necessary that you should thoroughly study this 
matter. We wish to see the spinning-wheel introduced in five 
crore homes. The model, then, must be as cheap as possible, and 
strong as well. Give earnest thought to the problem and scruti- 
nize the different models which people invent. It is very essential 
to study the work which Shankarlal is doing. You should examine 
very closely the one-and-a-half-rupee spiiming-wheel and draw up 
a report on it. Give more attention to our students and see that 

^ Gandhiji left Bombay for Wardha on this date. 

2 Dr. Pranjivan Jagjivan Mehta, M.D., Bar-at-law; a friend of Gandhiji 
since Gandhiji’s student days in England till his death in 1933; evinced great 
interest in all of Qandhiji’s enterprises and gave them generous financial support 

^ Parsee Rustomjee, who had donated Rs. 40,000; vide footnote 2, p* 157, 
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they produce more yam, and of better quaKty. It is necessary, t(X>, 
that we leam carding well. You should also write what time it 
takes to learn spinning. We must have among us experts for all 
processes. We should now let the work outside go on by itself 
and, concentrating more on the work among us, leam merely to 
watch others^ work. Find out the difference between the method of 
spinning which Lakshmidas teaches and that which you do, and 
adopt the one which is scientific. 

Write to me about other matters, too, in the Ashram, if there 
is anything important enough. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original : G.W. 5791. Courtesy : Radhabehn Ghoudhri 


225. SPEECH AT MASS MEETING, BOMBAT 

March 16, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi spoke in Gujarati. He said he wanted to tell them a few 
words about the present situation in the country. He had toured all over the 
country and had earned a good deal of experience during the tour, but he had 
no time to tell them at length all that he had known and seen in different 
parts of the coimtry. He could only tell them that if they went on with 
their non-co-operati(m propaganda work as peacefully as they, in all parts of 
the country, had done during the last five months, they were sure to get swaraj 
in a year and so also the revision of the unjust Turkish Treaty and justice for 
the Punjab wrongs. 

The great achievement that they had made during the last five months 
was that the ryot had reaKzed that Government-given titles had no worth; 
that the education imparted by the bureaucracy was no education and that 
foreign goods had no value* The ryots had also realized that bureaucratic 
law courts were of no practical use to them. 

Continuing, he said it was not only the ryots that realized this truth, 
the other classes also had felt it. Those students present there could not 
honestly say that they felt it honourable to remain in the Government schools 
and such was the case with the lawyers practising in bureaucratic courts. 
During his tours in Bengal, the Punjab and the United Provinces, he met 
hundreds of lawyers and students who seemed to feel ashamed, of course not 
ashamed of him but of themselves, because they could not shake off their bon- 
dage to those institutions which they knew to be mere shams. He also noticed 
that by by they (lawyers and students) also were getting indifferent towards 
the present system of education and the British law courts- Them were hopeful 
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signs that full vairagya^ would come over the classes, within the next seven months. 

It had been an admitted fact that India could not expect greater services from 
any class of people than the lawyers. As for the students they had tender 
hearts and undeveloped minds and that was why they were hesitating to come 
out of their schools and colleges which they did dislike in their heart of hearts. 
But he could tell them that it would impede the attainment of swaraj if they 
did not discard a thing which they knew to be bad. 

The people — the ryots and the [other] classes — ^had now imderstood that 
non-co-operation was also an instrument for the purification of the soul. He 
was greatly pleased with what he had seen in the northern parts of the country. 
He saw that the majority of the people there had not had a single piece of 
foreign cloth on their persons. The students who came out of the schools and 
colleges were doing national work in numerous ways and he could not 
understand how non-co-operating students could become “anarchists” as was 
said in some quarters. He was convinced that those who had the cowardly 
minds of the anarchists, could never so courageously non-co-operate with their 
schools and colleges at the call of the nation. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said he was sorry to hear that Mr. Sastri and 
Mr. Paranjapye were insulted at public meetings. He failed to understand 
what they could gain by insulting those of their countrymen whose views did 
not agree with theirs. He was greatly mortified when he heard that at 
Benares, that sannyasi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, also did not receive 
that treatment from his countrymen which his services to the country deserved. 
They must bear in mind that they would have to tolerate all that; they had 
no right to hate anybody. As one had to tolerate the presence of a wife, son 
or sister even though the wife, son or sister might differ from one in view, 
so they must tolerate all the views of their countrymen. They would never 
be able to convert anybody to non-co-operation by force if they could not do 
so by politely appealing to their reason. As long as they were unable to tole- 
rate all opinions in the country so long they would remain unfit for any 
responsible task. Non-co-operation was their shastra which taught to hate 
none. If he were asked he would have told anybody that he did not hate 
even Chelmsford, Dyer, or 0*Dwyer. What he was doing was simply to point 
out their blunders. 

In all parts of the country the Government had made their grip tighter 
and stricter. At the beginning the Government were indifferent to them, then 
they began to ridicule and then to abuse them and now they had resorted 
to repression. He could only say that it was all for the best and that if they 
(non-co-operators) proceeded in as peaceful a manner as during the last five 
months, swaraj would be theirs during the next seven months. The only thing 
required of them was to go on in a well-organized and peaceful manner* They 

t The spirit of renunciwiion 
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must not go to the doors of schools and colleges and then call out students, but 
they mtist convince all about the truth of non-co-operation. 

Regarding swadeshi and boycott he wanted to tell them that it was im- 
possible for them now to drive away all foreign goods from the country. They 
were to boycott only those goods which they could produce in the country. 
Cloth was chief among those goods. When they could weave doth they could 
easily boycott foreign goods. In this connection he must tel! them that he did 
not ask them to boycott Indian mills too just at present, because if they did 
so it would make the country poorer stiU. But they must see that the Tmltg 
did their duty properly- Mills must not work for “capital” alone, they must 
work for the people too. They should now try to raise the price of their khadi. 
They should impress upon Lancashire that they could do without her, but he 
did not mean to say that they should boycott Lancashire all at once because he 
knew that would only make room for Japan- 

Concluding, Mr. Gandhi said the 6th April* would be a day of searching 
test for them. On that day they would be tried whether they were earnest 
about swaraj. He wanted a crore of rupees on that day in memory of the 
great mahatma Tilak. Of course, he did not want that amount for his children 
or Lokamanya Tilak’s children, but he wanted that for them and their own 
children. He knew that many among them would say that the money market 
. . ^ and that their trade was suffering from depression. He knew others 
would say that they were hard up because they would have to give their 
daughters in marriage. But he said they could easily sacrifice the money they 
spend for their smoke and they could easily perform the marriage ceremony 
of their daughters in khadi without a heap of jewels. Men and women of 
India must undergo some penitence for their sins. 

The Bombay Chrordcle, 17 - 3-1921 

226. SPEECH AT MATIOJfAL COLLEGE, BOMBAT 

March 16, 1921 

He said the essence of all education was kindness — kindness to all, friends, 
foes, men and beasts. The chief object of education was the building of 
character which could be done by strict observance of hrahm^kaiya, Mr. Gandhi 
then explained to the students the necessity of learning Hindi and spinning and 
said that if the whole younger generation was educated in the manner in winch 
they were trained in national schools then there would not have been any 
difficulty in getting swaraj. 

The Bonibey Chronicle, 17 - 3-1921 

*The commencaaent of the Satyagraha Week 

^Some words are missing here- 
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March 16, 1921 

[iNTERyiEWER ;] Why are you against foreign propaganda? 

[gandhiji:] Our movement mainly depends for its success 
not upon propaganda, but upon internal reform and internal 
strength. Firstly, if not a soul outside India knew what we are 
doing, but, if we actually evolved strength, this Government 
of necessity fall to pieces. Secondly, this Government has so w^ 
organized itself that it does not allow any propaganda hostile to 
itself to be continued when that hostility becomes effective. 
Thirdly, any propaganda that we can carry on must be based 
upon limited resources, whereas Government’s counter-propaganda 
commands not only unlimited resources, but is so unscrupulous 
that it is impossible to overtake it in time. I have, therefwe, 
come to the conclusion that we must rely upon the truth of our 
movement to propagate itself. 

What do you think of the repression that is going on at the present 
moment in India? 

I welcome it as a token of the pressure of the movement that 
is now being felt. We in Bombay are more fortunately situated 
because repression in our Presidency is not so rampant as in other 
parts. If people will remain calm and unperturbed and respond 
not by agitation against repression, but by greater renunciation (m 
their part repression will kill itself. If restrictions placed upon 
the liberty of men of unquestioned integrity, character and in^ 
influence fails to cow down the people, I can hardly imagine 
that any Government will be so foolish as to try still greater in 
order to kill a movement, inoffensive alike in conception and : 
execution, for the non-violent character of the movement has 
checkmated this very irresponsible Government, and has resulted 
in a shameless attempt to crush not violence, but opinion and 
character. I am hoping, therefore, that workers throughout India, 
conscious of the daily growing national strength, will remain per^ 
fectly indifferent and continue the work of consolidating anc ^ 
organizing national strength along the lines laid down by the , 
Congress. 

Are you able to give any informed opinion about the working of the new 
legislative bodies? 
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So far as I have been able to follow the working of these 
Councils the forebodings of pessimists are coming true. The 
bureaucracy has lost nothing of its real power for mischief. It is 
making most effective use of its diplomatic skill in order to hood- 
wink honest people, and of its unscrupulousness in order to meet 
all the other forces. The result is that we have more expensive 
toys than we had before in order to keep us from crying, and 
in no province has this come more true, I am sorry to say, them 
in Lord Sinha's.^ Bihar is a province where there is the least 
danger of violence, where leaders have assimilated the full spirit 
of the movement, where the whole energy of leaders is concentra- 
ted on temperance, education and industry. If Government were 
simply to remain indifferent the Biharees will be teetotallers and 
set an example to the whole world of temperance reform without 
legislation and they would revolutionize education movement and 
bring it within the reach of the poorest without burdening the 
tax-payer and by reintroducing the spinning-wheel, they would 
make of Bihar a land flowing with milk and honey that I verily 
believe it was once. Let the world, therefore, know that repres- 
sion in Bihar, as for that matter throughout India, means re- 
pression of these three important puritanic movements. Judged 
by this test, the new legislative bodies must be pronounced failures 
at least up to the present. 

What of the future? 

So far as I can judge the movement will continue its present 
course. We are daily increasing our concentration upon hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving, thus making India economically self- 
contained, and upon inward purification by driving out the drink 
habit. Notwithstanding what critics may say the boycott of law 
courts and educational institutions run by Grovemment, is making 
steady, though slow, progress, Hindu-Muslim unity is becoming 
more and more a permanent part of national life and non-violence 
has gone beyond the stage of experiment or expedience, and is fast 
becoming a creed, so far as attainment of swarajya is concerned, 
I. am a bom optimist and I believe, if we continue at the rate we 
are going, before October is upon us. Government will find it im- 
possible to ignore the strength of unanimous public opinion and 
we shall find swarajya established in India. 

What do you think of the propc^ed revision of the Treaty of Sevres ?2 

1 Lord Sinha was then the Grovemor of Bihar and Orissa. 

^ Following World War I, the draft Treaty was publi^ed in May 1920; 
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I have only hurriedly glanced through the new terms. So 
far as I can judge, they aim at pacifying Turks and not Indian 
Mussulmans. The two things have to be recognized as distinct. 
Khilafat is essentially a religious movement, being idealistic and 
unconnected with Turkish pacification. It derives its sanction 
directly from the injunction of the Prophet. Until, therefore, Indian 
Mussulmans are placated, there can be no peace, and the sine 
qua non of Mussulman conciliation is that what is termed the 
Island of Arabia must remain under the exclusive Mussulman 
control and under the spiritual sovereignty of the Khalifa, whoever 
he may be for the time being. The prestige of Islam demands 
rendition of Smyrna and Thrace to Turkey, and evacuation by the 
Allied Powers of Constantinople, but the existence of Islam demands 
the total abrogation of mandates taken by Britain and France. 
No influence, direct or indirect, over the Holy Places of Islam will 
ever be tolerated by Indian Mussulmans. It follows, therefore, 
that even Palestine must be under Mussulman control. So far as 
I am aware, there never has been any difficulty put in the way 
of Jews and Christians visiting Palestine and performing all their 
religious rites. No canon, however, of ethics or war can pos- 
sibly justify the gift by the Allies, of Palestine to Jews. It would 
be a breach of implied faith with Indian Mussulmans in particular 
and the whole of India in general. Not an Indian soldier would 
have gone, if Britain on the eve of war had declared even the 
possibility of any such usurpation, and it is becoining clearer 
every day that if India is to remain a free partner in a future 
British Commonwealth, as distinguished from the Empire, the 
terms of the Khilafat have to be settled more in consultation with 
the spiritual leaders of Mussulmans than with the political leaders 
of Turkey. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 17-3-1921 


then the efforts of the Government of India,, who pressed their views upon Hh 
Majesty’s Government, resulted in an abortive revision of the Treaty on 
more favourable to Turkey. The London Conference for the revision of nic 
Treaty was opened on February 22, 1921. 
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March 17, 1921 

Many among you are wearing swadeshi clothes, but I find 
that all of you have turbans of foreign cloth. It is a sin now to wear 
any foreign cloth. We should give it up as early as possible and, 
in order that we may have swadeshi cloth to wear, everyone of 
us should spin. Spinning will protect our religion and our culture 
andj of course, our economic well-being. Secondly, we should give 
up drinking and persuade others who drink to give up the habit. 
We cannot compel those who refuse to hear us or who do not 
stop drinking. We should persuade people with love, falling at 
their feet to win them over and even if they do not listen, should 
entreat them again and again without any resentment. Women 
can do this better. We should give up stealing, adultery and deceit- 
We should improve our behaviour towards the untouchables. 

If untouchability is a part of Hinduism, I would say that, to 
that extent, there is Satanism in Bfinduism. But it is my firm 
conviction that there is no such thing in it. It is not dharma 
but adkarma to refuse to touch persons of a particular community. 
We have committed many sins by* taking untouchability as a part 
of dharma. We have got to atone for them. I am not advoca- 
ting interdining or intermarriage; I am only suggesting that the 
idea that there is harm in touching anybody should be abandoned. 
We have allowed one of our limbs to rot by treating it as un- 
touchable, and our entire body is suffering pain in consequence. 
Today Englishmen look upon us as Bkangis. In the Colonies, they 
allot us separate areas for carrying on business. Our residential 
localities and railway coaches for our travel are segregated. We are 
considered untouchable, pariahs. We must end the long-standing 
injustice of our behaviour towards the untouchables. When we 
have changed our behaviour towards them, the life of the untouch- 
able communities will become cleaner. It has been my experience 
that the homes and surroundings of many untouchables are much 
cleaner than those of quite a few belonging to the so-called higher 
castes. The work of a Bhangi is not low. It is essential for the 
existence of society. It is not impure. I have myself often 

^ Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of the tour. Arvi is a village 
near Wardha, in Maharashtra. 
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cleaned the latrines of patients both in South Afiica and here, but 
nobody ever said that this work was unclean or low; on the con- 
trary,' it was prEiised. Every mother removes the stools of her 
child. There is service and an element of nobility in her work. 
Will anybody ever dream of looking upon the mother as an un- 
touchable? Consolidation of Hindu- Muslim unity is as important 
as removal of untouchability. It is not at all necessary, for this 
purpose, that Hindus should become Muslims or that the latter 
should become Hindus. The right course for each community 
would be to remain loyal to its own faith and, at the same time, 
respect the faith of the other. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 3-4-1921 


229. SPEECH AT MAGPUR^ 


March 18, 1921 

I am sorry that my friend Maulana Shaukat Ali is not present 
at this big meeting. Until now, both of us kept together while 
moving all over India. But after the Congress session in Decem- 
ber we thought that the hearts of Hindus and Muslims had been 
purified to such a degree that it was no longer necessary for us 
to move together. If we want to win swaraj vnthin seven months, 
if we want that the pain felt by the Muslims on the Khilafat 
issue should be healed and that justice should be secured for the 
Punjab, we should tour different places separately and finish the 
work in time. I hope nobody will demand that both of us must 
go together to every place. There are seven and a half lakh vil- 
lages in India. One person cannot visit them all. 

I am glad to see such a huge gathering here. I congratulate 
you on your having Asahayoga- Ashram [Non-co-operation Institute] 
and the National School which are running here. A leader of your 
city, Bhagawandin^, has gone to jail. Another leader. Dr. Paran- 
japye, has been served with an order restraining him fi:om public 
speech for one month and a third leader. Dr. Cholkar, is being 
prosecuted.® I congratulate you on these developments also. But 

* Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tour 

^ Honorary Principal of Asahayoga-Ashram who, along with Dr. Cholkar, 
organized picketing of liquor shops 

® In coimection with a speech made by him; vidt “Notes”, 30-3-1921 (p.486). 
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you transgressed the order of the Ck^ngress and the League— you 
pelted stones — and that has grieved me. Recently, an English 
guard assaulted my friend Ashvat who works as secretary to 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, and he even sustained an injury. Friend 
Ashvat, thereupon, pushed the guard. According to the Gtovem- 
menFs law he had every right to do so. The Governments law 
says that there is no crime whatever in using force in self-defence. 
That is the law of the Government, but the law of the Congress 
and the League is different. Friend Ashvat, therefore, felt sorry 
for what he had done. He went out and protected the guard 
from the wrath of the public. You have committed a very 
wrong thing in Nagpur. Whatever the provocation, you should 
pick up no stone for pelting. If, again, anybody insists on drink- 
ing, he cannot be compelled to desist. We want swaraj. Under 
real swaraj, no man, even if he commits a crime, should be sub- 
jected to arbitrary compulsion. It was also an error to have 
obstructed the burial of the dead body of a person. It has 
harmed oiu* movement and lowered our prestige. 

There should be no compulsion against a person even if he 
obstinately persists in drinking or similar vices. Such compulsion 
would mean an offence against the Congress and the League. You 
could have, in September last,^ decided on another path for your- 
self if you had wished. But you have pledged to carry on a peaceful 
fight. You cannot now swerve from that path. We cannot pro- 
fess peaceful intentions and commit breach of peace. The reports 
of our fight have spread throughout the world. This peaceful fight 
is winning praise. If we deceive the world by using violence while 
we talk of peace, we shall lose all that we have gained. We should 
feel penitent for our errors. The whole world has observed that 
India has gathered more strength during these five months than 
she did during the past fifty years. The Government has invited 
Mr. Chhotani to participate in the Allies’ Conference for negotia- 
tions with Turkey and Dr. Ansari has also been nominated 
a member; this is a clear victory for non-co-operation. I am not 
saying that we should sit quiet out of fear. It is not necessary to 
fear anybody except God. Not to be afraid is, however, one thing 
and not to get angry is another. If you cannot check your anger, 
you should sit quietly at home or undertake Hijrat means 

renounfcing. Both Hindus and Muslims can undert^e it. If, 
however, you want to be brave soldiers of non-co-operatioia, you 
should resolve that you will not defile your hands by picking up 

1 When the special session of the Oongres was heki at Calcutta 
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stones or other things for pelting, that you will not defile your 
tongue by uttering filthy words. We want to win swaraj within 
seven months. It will not matter, if, for this purpose, students 
do not leave schools and lawyers do not give up practice in larger 
numbers. That will not altogether prevent the coming of swaraj. 
However, you will certainly prevent it if you abandon restraint. 
The other condition for swaraj is Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The third condition for swaraj is swadeshi. You should ply 
the spinning-wheel instead of playing with the tennis racket. Every- 
body should have a spinning-wheel. If you want to boycott foreign 
doth, all of you should take up the spinning-wheel. There was a 
time when the idea of boycotting foreign cloth was considered 
ridiculous, was considered impracticable. That fear has vanished 
today. The pledge of swadeshi is one which everybody can imple- 
ment. If we cannot do even this, we should give up the hope of 
swaraj. We should move about in a loin-cloth rather than wear 
foreign cloth. Nagpur has a large number of weavers. They 
should give up weaving polluted foreign yarn and resolve to weave 
the pure yarn spun by their own mothers and sisters. It is not the 
hand-spun yarn that is weak, but our hearts which are so. This 
is why we are reluctant to weave it. 

Many fitiends ask me whether we shall win Palestine' also. I 
say, certainly we shall win even Palestine if you are prepared to 
turn yourselves into fakirs and if you remain peaceful. You will 
not win it if you remain content with persuading others to become 
fakirs. No matter who is imprisoned, we must remain peaceful. 
Let them be imprisoned, prepare yourselves also for imprisonment. 
You should not, however, be imprisoned for resorting to violence; 
be imprisoned for sincere work. If the Government throws you 
into jail for such work, that will be the day of our victory. When 
it tries to rule in this manner, it will come down like a dry leaf. 
Creating disorder when somebody is imprisoned is a sign of weak- 
ness, of fear. 

And now one Izist thing. You love Tilak Maharaj. They 
shout ‘victory’ to his name everywhere. There is a picture of his 
here. His spirit also is present here, a witness. His life was 
dedicated to the cause of swaraj. It is our duty to strive to win 
it. The Swaraj Fund which is being collected in his name is not 
meant for erecting his statue or creating a park in his name, 
but is intended for promoting activities calculated to win swaraj. 

* After World War I, Turkey was dispossessed of Palestine and the terri- 
tory was placed under British mandate. * 
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This is a business deal. It is to our own profit. The sum of one 
crore must be collected before June. This is not a big task. I 
hear that spinning-wheels are not plying because there is no money. 
This is a matter for shame. If everybody contributes his share, 
we can have any amount of money. If firom nowhere else, you 
may contribute money to this fimd out of the savings effected by 
giving up the bad habits of drinking, smoking, etc. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajioan, 3-4-1921 


230. SPEECH AT AMRAOTI^ 


March 19, 1921 

Shri Yadwarkar^ had dedicated his all to the country. He 
had all those qualities which the Congress, the [Muslim] League 
a Tift other public organizations expect firom us. If we possessed 
his qualities, we would have already won swaraj. At one time 
he did believe in violent methods for securing swaraj, but subse- 
quently his views changed. He had become a confirmed satya- 
grahi and he was convinced that the programme of the Congress 
and the League alone was for the good of the coimtry. 

We are bound by the resolution of the Congress to preserve 
peace nnflpr all circumstances ; but both we and Englishmen doubt 
our ability to preserve peace. We should show that we remain 
peaceful in obedience to the dictates of dhanna and not bemuse 
we are deterred by fear of arms. I have had differences of ojrimon 
with Dadasaheb Khaparde fimm the very beginning. He prefers 
one path and I another. I know that the path which he \^nts 
to follow will not lead to swaraj. I do not, however, speak ill of 
him on that account. It is a breach of Congress discipline to pr<^ 
vent his people firom drawing water fi-om a welL If anyone is 
opposed to us, we ..should so behave towards him that he will 
have no fear of us though he be in a minority of one against us. 
Of course, we should not ask Dadasaheb Khaparde for any services 
in the Council and elsewhere, but should certainly offer him ours. 
If he falls ill, we should nurse him. If Lord Chelmsford becomes 
ill, we should offer our services to him too, but we certainly may 
not accept titles firom him, 

1 Extracted frono. Matadev Desai*s account of Gandiiiji s tour 
2Yadwarkar Patwardhan of Amraoti, who died in January 1921; mdt 
“In Memoriam”, 12-1-1921. 
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Our fight aims at self-purification. What is self-purification? 
Those who are addicted to drink should give it up. Drink yields 
revenues to the tune of Rs. 17 crore to the Government. Obviously 
the Government wiU not allow us to rest in peace if there is fear 
of its losing this money. The education provided to our children 
fi:om funds derived firom drink should be unacceptable to us. 
Under swaraj, income firom drink ought to be considered dis- 
honourable. I am convinced that we can provide education without 
these revenues. I have read the speech delivered by Dr. Gholkar. 
The magistrate may or may not deal him justice, but I assert most 
emphatically that Dr. Gholkar has said nothing that was not dis- 
cussed openly in the Gongress. He has used the word ‘republic’. To 
have a republic, however, is our birthright. India has had village 
republics from time immemorial. The Government of Bihar is try- 
ing hard to break up the panchayats'. Did we get justice at the 
hands of General Dyer or Sir Michael O’Dwyer? I testify that we 
got injustice instead of justice. You need not, however, be sorry 
for the sake of Dr. Gholkar. You should congratulate him. You 
should plead with drink-addicts to give up drink. Entreat the 
owners of liquor shops not to sell drink; persuade those who intend 
to take out licences for such shops not to do so. But at no stage 
should you resort to compulsion. You should not even use the 
word ‘Satanic’ to describe the Government. Do not get infuriated 
over the Punjab. Leave criticism on these matters to me alone. 
You should strive to put a stop to the consumption of liquor but do 
not condemn or abuse anybody while doing so. The days of harsh 
words sire past. It is time to put in solid work. If you are impri- 
soned not for speech-making but for solid work — and the Govern- 
ment is welcome to treat refusal to drink tis a sin — ^it will be utterly 
exposed and will be destroyed by its own misdeeds. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 5-4-1921 


' Establislimg panchayats for settling disputes through arbitration was 
part of the non-co-operation movement. 
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April is nearing. Gan any Indian forget the inspiring Sunday 
of 6 th Aprils and the terrible one of the 13th There is no 
exaggeration in saying that the new life of India commenced on the 
6 th of April. It is our duty to celebrate the two days. 

On the 6 th 5 India awoke, shook off her sloth, and the first 
thing she saw on being fully awake was the fearfiil atonement 
forced on her on the evening of the 13th for the misuse of a 
newly-acquired strength. That night India heard Ratan Devi 
lamenting the death of her husband, his lustreless head resting 
in her lap. 

How should we celebrate this week? Only by showing more 
scrupulous regard for truth, by strengthe n i n g our determination, 
by being more humble and making ourselves purer, by acqui- 
ring greater strength. It is also our especial duty during this week 
to take measures for preventing any possible recurrence of the 
terror and violence of the 13th. 

This week should be spent in pure tapashchmyay pure devotion 
to God and the purest spirit of renunciation. During this week let 
us beg forgiveness of God for our, offences and of those against 
whom we may have committed them. In humihty lies our strength. 
Let us not wish ill to the British or others who act in opposition 
to us; we shall not talk oflendingly to them. On each of those 
seven days we should repeat: ‘This very year we shall secure 
Swaraj, thk very year we shall have the Khilafat question settled 
and tills very year we shall secure justice in regard to the Punjab.’ 

We should think about the means of achieving these aims and 
make a big effort towards that end. 

1. Title-holders should give up their titles. 

2. Lawyers should give up practice. 

3. Students should quit Government schools. 

4. Litigants should boycott law courts. 

5. People given to drink and other vices should give up drink 
and other addictions and sins, stealing, gambling, etc. 

6 . Everyone should take a vow always to act truthfully. 


1 Of 1919, on which day hartal was observed throu^out India to protest 
against the Rowlatt Bills 

2 Of 1919, on which day the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy occurred 
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7. All should introduce the spinning-wheel in their homes 
and every man and woman should spin for a given number of 
hours every day. 

8. All should boycott foreign cloth and wear only hand-spun 
and hand-woven cloth. 

9. All Hindus, MusHms, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis and Jews 
born in India should behave towards one another as brothers 
or sisters. 

10. No Hindu should look upon another as an untouchable 
and all people should be held in equal regard. 

11. Everyone should contribute to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
according to his means. 

While doing any of these things or persuading others to do it, 
no one should use harsh words. 

It can be seen from this that the most important things we 
have to do are to popularize the spinning-wheel, to wear khadi 
and to collect funds. 

We should observe hartals on the 6th and the 13th. No com- 
pulsion should be used on anyone. Mill-hands too should arrange 
in advance to take leave for these two days. Those who may not 
get leave should certainly not stop work. 

On the 6th and the 13 th, a 24-hour fast should be observed, 
commencing from the. previous evening. 

At places where there may be no official ban, we should hold 
meetings and pass suitable resolutions. 

Contributions should be collected at every meeting and sent 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fimd of the province. 

On aU the seven days, and especially on the two days of fasting, 
part of the time should be spent in complete silence and in devo- 
tions and in this way we should demonstrate that our fight is a 
sacred one. 

There should be no village in India which will not have 
received the message of the Satyagraha Week. On the 14th, every 
man and woman must feel that he or she has done something in 
the service of the country and of dharma, that he or she has be- 
come purer. 

[From Gujarati] 
j/aveyivan, 20-3-1921 
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The Punjab “versus” Gujarat 

The Punjab has become a second Gujarat to me. I have to go 
there so many times. There remain only a few districts in the 
Punjab which I have not visited. I have captioned this article 
“My Last Visit”, but it does not mean that it is the last viat I 
shall ever make. It seems likely that I shall have to go there 
again in a little while. This time I visited Rawalpindi, Gujran- 
wala, Multan, Lyallpur, Shri, Lahore, Amritsar, JuUundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Hariana, ]^anna, Ludhiana, the [North-West] 
Frontier, Ambala, Rohtak and Bliiwani. And so I find it a little 
difficult to say whether I know Gujarat better or the Punjab. 

Sisters of the Punjab 

It is not my intention to give a regular account of the tour. 
I am writing this article only to give some rewarding and sacred 
memories. The sisters of the Puiyab have captivated me. A 
women’s meeting was held almost at every place, and these meet- 
ings were by no means thinly attended; crowds and crowds of 
them came. Their patience, their simplicity, their innocence arc 
above praise. I experienced unsurpassed love from them. At 
every place, they blessed me firom their hearts. They believe that 
swany is but RmiutTajyii. They have showered on me sacred balls 
and garlands of yam. They did not stint in giving money. The sis- 
ters of the Punjab have disproved Lala Lajpat Rai’s fears about 
fimds. Nor was the money given out of false regard for me; they 
vied with one another in giving it. They sing sweet soi^ in chorus, 
and those songs are also historical. Thousands of Punjabi asters 
have the story of Dyeiism by heart through songs. In the art of 
spinning the sisters of the Pimjab today' beat their other asters in 
the country and I believe they will always do so. Two daughters 
of a barrister competed with me on the spinnii^-wheel. My hands 
simply would not function. As I lengthened a yam, it would snap. 
These girls just went on and on. I felt abashed. I had confess^ 
my defeat at the very beginning. The fether consoled me and said 
that my spinning-wheel must have l»cn defective. But the conso- 
lation was unavailing ance I knew my ignorance well enou^i. 
The music that issued firom the spinnir^-wheels of these girls 
sounded to me sweeter even than that of a fine murical instrument. 
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This battle of spinning-wheels began at 11 o’clock at night but, 
if I had not some other work to attend to, I would certainly have 
gone on watching the turning of the spinning-wheels, for my faith 
that India’s swaraj will be won through the spinning-wheel grows 
day by day. 

Flag of Swaraj 

A wise friend* has suggested that the picture oi our swaraj 
flag must be that of the spinning-wheel. This idea has appealed to 
me as very beautiful. We use all manner of flags. A gentleman^ 
from Andhra Pradesh has suggested many designs for a flag. But 
I find no other idea as attractive as that of having a spinning- 
wheel on the flag of swaraj. I commend this idea to the leaders 
who will be in charge of the forthcoming Congress session*. 

Widespread Activity 

In some districts in the Punjab, there is not a home without 
a spinning-wheel. Jullundur, -Hoshiarpur and Hariana arc 
spinning-wheel centres. They produce the best spinning-wheels 
and other articles of indigenous craftsmanship. A gentleman from 
Hoshiarpur has given me two spinning-wheels. Anyone who 
wants to see them may come to the Ashram. Those spinning- 
wheels are made of a variety of ebony. Their handles are 
made on the lathe and are skilfully designed. They are even 
painted. Some are very artistically made. Expensive models have 
handles inlaid with ivory. Some have even small mirrors in their 
wheels. Some have small tinkle-bells. I was told in Hoshiarpur 
that the price of the spinning-wheel had doubled within six 
months. Generally a good painted spinning-wheel costs about 
Rs. 15/-. The demand for spinning-wheels is so great that the 
craftsmen are unable to meet it. 

An Unusual Address of Welcome 

1 have been given a good many kinds of welcome addresses, 
but I have not received till today any address like the one I got 
in Jullundur. Generally, our municipalities do not honour pub- 
lic workers. A beginning was made by Bareilly when Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and I visited that place.* Gorakhpur followed* 

* Lala Hansraj of Jullundur 

2 Venkayya of the National College, Masulipatam. Vide also “The National 
Flag”, 13-4-1921. 

* Which was to be held in December 192 1 at Ahmedabad 

*On October 17, 1920 

*Qn February 8, 1921 
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and this time Jullundur.* This was rather a bold step that the 
Juhundur Municipality took, but, treading the signs of the times, 
it dared. The welcome address was certainly not in English, it 
was in sweet Hindustani, printed in the Urdu script. It was not 
printed either on silk, caKco cloth or paper. That welcome ad- 
dress was printed on khadi. That khadi had been sent to Mecca 
SharifF and hallowed. The mother of a JuUundur lawyer, Nazir- 
uddin Shah, had supplied a piece from the khadi she had pre- 
served for many years for use as her own shroud and the welcome 
address was printed on it. Today one hears stories of Muslims 
purposely using khadi for the bier. 

When I arrived in Ayodhya, I was taken to a small temple that 
stands at the place where Shri Ramachandra is beheved to have 
been bom. The devout among non-co-operators had su^csted to 
me that I should request the temple priest to use khadi for dress- 
ing the images of Rama and Sita. I did make the suggestion, of 
course, but it is hardly likely to have been acted upon. When I 
went for darshan, I saw them dressed in ugly muslin with brocades. 
If I had Tulsidas’s strength of profound devotion, I too would 
have been as insistent as he had been. Tulsidas had vowed, in 
a Krishna temple, that unless Lord Krishna took visible form as 
Rama with bow and arrow, he would not bow [to the ddty]. 
Devout writers say that when Gkmvami [Tulsidas] took this 
vow, his eyes saw images of Ramachandra standing on every dde 
and he bowed his head most readily. I often feel like insisting that 
I would bow my head only when the ofiBlciating priests made our 
Thakoreji^ swadeshi by dressing him in khadi. But I must first do 
the tapashcharya which Tulsidas did and acquire his unique devotion. 
Meanwhile, I wish that, just as the Mxislim brethren have started 
using khadi for holy occasions, the Hindus too should begin to 
use khadi in the temples and for other sacred purpc^cs. It is 
the law of the universe that when an important thing is well done, 
other related issues will get solved suitably. The hipest item in 
the country’s imports is cloth, though at one time this import did 
not exist. Therefore, when we have boycotted foreign doth alto- 
gether, we shall most certainly have won swaraj and our strength 
will have grown so much that no one will be able to resist it. 

A Rehearsal 

1 have attended hundreds of meetings. Cha i r s are now 
hardly used on the dais. There was no chair for anybody at the 

* On March. 7, 1921 

2 Image of Lord Krishna 
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Khilafat conference* in Lucknow. Maulana Mahomed Ali was 
the President, He had come in his khadi pyjamas and shirt. He 
was seated on a cotton mattress. Others, from aristocratic femi- 
lies, religious teachers and members of the educated classes, were 
seated on the ground. But I saw everything swadeshi at the confe- 
rence^ at Hariana, as if it was a small-scale rehearsal of the forth- 
coming Congress as I imagine it. The conference pandal was made 
wholly of khadi cloth. In the middle was a high dais on which 
many members sat cross-legged. At the rear, there were hun- 
dreds of women. On the right was a khadi exhibition. There, 
beautiful embroidered scarves, handkerchiefs woven from hand- 
spun yarn and long pieces of khadi were spread on the ground. 
Prizes had been awarded to those who had made the thinnest 
khadi and produced the thinnest yarn. The thinnest khadi was of 
three grades, which I have brought with me. I have also brought 
woven handkerchiefs and embroidered scarves. They can be 
inspected at the Ashram. The volunteers had put on khadi 
pyjamas, shirts and caps. The pupils of the new national school* 
were all in khadi dresses. I did not see a single foreign article in 
this conference. The slogans displayed on every side were also 
written in Urdu, the mother tongue of the region and the resolu- 
tions, too, were about what should be done by all people and on 
similar subjects. The expenses for this pandal were only those by 
way of rent for the rafters and other pieces of wood that had to 
be hired. The khadi will all of it remain in stock. The flags also 
were of khadi. 

A Friend of the Oppressed 

JuUundur, Hoshiarpur, Hariana, etc,, are close to one an- 
other. They axe situated in eastern Punjab. From there I now 
wish to take the reader to Multan in the west. The plague is 
endemic in this town. Prahlad is believed to have been born in this 
place. It has even a temple to Prahlad. The native place of 
Diwan Mooldas^ was Multan. It is said that the Pandavas spent 
the period of their incognito residence in Hariana. Multan is a 
dirty town. There is no limit to the dust there. The Multan Muni- 
cipality is considered to be irresponsible. The plague brought forth 

'Held on February '26, 1921 

^The Hariana District Rural Conference held at Bhivani on February 15, 

1921 

* Of Rohtak in Hariana district 

* Chief minister of the last Sikh ruler of the Punjab. The latter was 
defeated by the British in the Second Sikh War in 1849. 
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a good man, Bhai Moolchand. Financially he was well-to-do* 
Even now he probably has a little. He is unkempt to look at. 
Like the old-fashioned people in Gujarat, this man wears a jacket, 
made of khadi. He dons a khadi cap and a khadi dhoti. His cflforts 
have brought into existence a hospital for victims of the plague. 
Bhai Moolchand and his brother have both dedicated themselves 
to it. There are three doctors with them, two of whom work 
honorarily. All plague cas^ are brought to this hospital. The pa- 
tients are nursed by Bhai Moolchand, his brother and other volun- 
teers. They are made to sleep in the open air as far as possible. 
The townspeople have told me that when mothers fled, frightened 
at the sight of their plague-stricken children, Bhzd Moolchand 
took charge of the helpless victims and nursed them. Thanks to 
his efforts, hundreds have been saved and hundreds had a peace- 
ful death. As a result of his efforts, the people have less fear of 
the plague. I was taken to see this hospital. There were about 
forty patients. I saw them all. How shall I describe the satisfac- 
tion they feel? As for me, I felt myself bl^ed by the darshm of 
these patients at Multan. 

A Bhangi Freend 

Bhai Moolchand arranged for my meeting everyone and did 
not omit the Bhangi either. *‘This firiend, too,** he said, **gave us 
much help at a critical time.** He was standing a bit away. I 
advanced to meet him. The poor man moved further away. I 
stopped him and patted him on tiie back. There were many sam- 
tani friends with me. I did not notice that they were displeased by 
this act of mine; on the contrary, I actually saw that many of 
them were glad at my touching the man. The Antyaj friend felt 
very pleased and said, “I have, of course, done nothing much.** 
It is true certainly, that the practice of untouchability has no 
great hold in the Punjab. I did not find that any Punjabi sana^m 
ever considered himself polluted by a Bhangi's touch. 

Remedies for Plague 

I told the persons in charge of tins hospital that I had expe- 
rience of three epidemics of the plague,^ the story of one of them 
being that I had a hand in eracficating the plague completely and 
of the other two that, though the epidenne could not be arrested 
immediately, it could be controlled foirly well. Upon this they 
asked me to teU them the remedi^. I give them here, though we 
already know them: 

1 In Rajkot (1896), Johaanesburg (1905) and Ahmsdabad (1917-18) 
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1. The victim of the plague should be, if possible, totally 
segregated and those who nurse him should not come in contact 
with others. 

2. A house in which a case of plague has occurred should be 
sprinkled with lime and should not be used for at least ten days. 

3. If it is full of moisture, ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, all 
the three defects should be removed. 

4. If it is infested by rats, necessary repairs should be carried 
out so that they cannot stay on. 

If these remedies are kept in mind, there is no doubt that 
the plague will stop spreading. I know it is easy to enumerate 
these remedies but difficult to adopt them. That is precisely why 
the plague has made a home in India. But we must adopt as 
many remedies as possible despite our poverty. The steps to pre- 
vent the plague are simple and I wish to set down those I once 
suggested: 

1 . We should cultivate the habit of living in properly venti- 
lated and well-lighted houses. 

2. We should see that our houses are so built as to make it 
impossible for rats to make their home in them. 

3. Faeces should not be allowed to drop on the ground but 
only into a pot and, whenever the pot is used, a lot of dry earth 
should be thrown over it, so that ail the excreta would be covered 
up and only the dry earth would be visible. 

4. Even urine should drop into a pot. 

5. Latrines, like other parts of the house, should be clean. 

I have no time to write on the importance of these rules, but 

it is my emphatic view that, though we observe the rules of cleanli- 
ness in regard to natural functions, in so far as they concern indi- 
viduails, we do not know the rules which concern society as a 
whole or, even if we know, we do not observe them and, therefore, 
suffer from a number of diseases. 

I 

Medal Returned 

While writing about this hospital, I must not omit to mention 
that Bhai Moolchand decided on that day' to return the gold 
medal that he had received for his services. The same day, two 
well-known lawyers, Lala Kevalkrishna and Lala Bodhraj, an- 
nounced their decision to give up practice for a year. The pub- 
lic services of these two lawyers had a good impact on Multan’s 
life. They realized that their sticking to legal practice had checked 

' Vide “Speech at Multan”, March 5, 1921. 
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the progress of public Kfe. In how many plac^ is the same thing 
happening at present? Wherever the leaders have not understood 
non-co-operation or, having understood it, do not go along with 
it, the movement can make no advance, since “as the eminent 
ones act, so do the others^’^ 

Slalkot’s Example 

In my wanderings, I notice that wherever there is at least 
one sincere worker, the work of non-co-operation proceeds very 
well. One man by himself, Aga Sufdar, has greatly lifted up 
Sialkofs Kfe. He is a brave and noble Muslim lawyer. He gave 
up practice before September, at the same time as Dr, Kitchlew, 
that is, immediately the Khilafat resolution was passed. His sacri- 
fice, his simpHcity and his truthfulness can be seen in every one 
of his actions. This gentleman, Aga Sufdar, used to take a 
big part in Sialkot’s life even prior to non-co-operation. Through 
his example, therefore, non-co-operation work is making excel- 
lent progress in Sialkot. A big Muslim school has been converted 
into a national school. The spinning-wheel movement is going on 
apace, I saw his wife, and the other women too in Sialkot, all dad 
in khadi. I have had such experiences in many plac^^ While 
narrating my Punjab experiences, I recalled the beautiful one in 
Sialkot, I have also observed that those who had been sincere in 
their sacrifices have added to their prestige and lost absolutely 
nothing. One cannot say that they have lost even money. They 
earn enough for their KveKhood. Has anyone a right to earn 
more? A pubKc worker certainly has none. His hands must be 
clean, he should have very few private concerns- and his wants 
should be the fewest. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncmajwan^ 20-3-1921 


^ Bhagatfod Gita, III, 21 



233. THE NATIONAL TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

An indirect reference to this Fund was made in my note on 
the Punjab tour. It is necessary for us to raise a fund worthy of 
the memory of the Lokamanya, Those who had assembled after 
his death and joined the funeral procession will have some idea 
of the unique regard in which he was held by the people. Is tiiat 
devotion still alive? The people have an opportunity to answer 
this question in the next few months. 

And what kind of memorial is it to be? There wll be no 
statue. With that Fund, we are to win swaraj; it is to be utilized 
chiefly for providing education to children, for promoting the 
spinning-wheel movement and remunerating public workers, • that 
is to say, the contributions we shall make to the Fund will be used 
entirely for us. I at any rate cannot imagine a better use for our 
money than this. 

I hope no one will consider it too much that the country 
should raise a crore of rupees for a memorial to the Lokamanya. 
It should be an easy thing to collect this amount so that we 
may be able to win swaraj. If we cannot even collect the 
money we need, we have no right at all to demand or gain 
swaraj. If the people are not ready to boycott foreign cloth, are 
reluctant to spin and do not donate money, what right can they 
have to demand swaraj ? The amount of one crore, therefore, is in 
my view the very minimum. This sum must come from the 21 pro- 
vinces. Some of these provinces are poor and some are very 
small, and one cannot expect them to be able to pay their share. 
One may certainly expect more [than their share] from Bom- 
bay, Gujarat, the Punjab and other parts. 

We should complete the collections by 30th June. If we col- 
lect sums from many people, no one will feel the burden and we 
shall find it easy to collect the amount of one crore. I suggest that 
we should start the collection immediately, and complete the work 
by the end of June. All that is needed is determination and a 
band of honest volunteers. In this matter, other provinces would 
do well to follow the example of the Punjab. 

Everyone will remember that the collection is to be separate 
for every province and that 25 per cent of the amount collected 
by each province is to be made over to the All-India Congress 
Committee. No one should give his contribution to any person 
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not authorized by the local Congress Gonunittee. If we follow 
this simple rule, we shall probably escape a good many difficidties. 

While this Fund is being collected, no demand should, as 
fer as possible, be made for any other fimd. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 20-3-1921 


234. CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

It is necessary for us to imderstand the meaning of the Con- 
gress constitution. This constitution* has been so drawn up that 
we may be able to win swaraj at an early date. If, in accor- 
dance with that constitution, we can form a Congress Committee 
in every town, and succeed in having the name of every man and 
woman of twenty-one years [and over] on our register, it will 
mean Congress authority respected in everything simultaneously 
with the Government’s. The latter is maintained by force. WThen, 
in one and the same place, another authority comes to be volun- 
tarily respected by the people, the authority of the Government, 
if it is not accepted by the people, will not last even a moment. 
That is to say, we can see the Congress constitution functioning 
on a cormtry-wide scale, we may take it that swaraj will have been 
established that very day. This will test our capacity for organi- 
zation. If we do not possess even that, what right do we have to 
ask for swaraj? 

The Congress constitution is an answer to the pessimists. They 
beheve that we do not even have organizational ability, that it 
will taVp years to acquire it. The Congress has placed in the hands 
of the optimists a weapon with which they can prove that this 
pessimism is unwarranted. No sacrifice is needed for successful im- 
plementation of the plan; all that is needed is ordinary honesty 
in us. Nor does it require much money, and as much as we need 
we get firom the subscription fee of four annas a member. 
Just as we should have the capacity to coliwt a crore of rupees by 
30th June, so also should we have the capadty to enrol one 
crore members of the Congress. One crore is one-thirtieth part of 
the population. The population of Gujarat is put at 96 lakhs, so 
that we should have on our register not less than 3 lakh members 
before June 30. We had some 25,000 names on our register by the 


I me pp. 190-8. 
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28th of February. We shall succeed in our task only if our speed 
increases. During the Satyagraha Week, we should work hard and 
raise the number of members and the amount of collections so that 
we may complete this simple job. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 20-3-1921 


235. SPEECH AT SIVNP 


March 20, 1921 

I specially wanted to stop here as Bhagwandinji had come 
here to address a meeting and was arrested. That the Government 
should arrest the innocent is a certain sign of our victory. We 
should rejoice at such arrests. 

* * * 

It is much better to consume sewage water than to drink 
liquor. Sewage water is merely dirty and causes bodily illnesses, 
but liquor defiles the soul. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 5-4-1921 


236. LETTER TO C. F. ABREWS 


JUBBALPORE, 

March 21 [1921]^ 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

I am today in Jubbalpore and shall presently entrain for 
Calcutta on my way to Orissa, That will practically finish my 
tour throughout India. The poorest province will be the last to 
be visited.® The present activity of the Government fills me with 
unutterable distress. India is passing through a wave of purity. 
The people want to do away with the drink and the opium traffic. 
The Government is doing its best to thwart the purpose. People 
want to be simple. A subtle attempt is being made to prevent it. 
But I think the tide cannot be turned. It must go on. It almost 


* Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s tour 

* In this year, Gandhiji was in Jabalpur on March 21. 

® Gandhiji was in Orissa from March 24 to March 29. 
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seems however as if the determination is to anticipate Lord 
Reading^ and create for him an atmosphere in which it will be 
impossible for him to do any real service unless he brings with him 
a stout heart and scales of gold to weigh justice. 

Today is my sacred day^ and I cannot help sending you a line. 

I saw a line in the Press somewhere that you were again down 
with influenza. I hope you are better. Do send me a wire at 
Cuttack to say how you are. I shall be in Orissa six days. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that Lalchand* appe^ to have 
been a broken reed. Mahadev tells me — and I have little doubt 
about the truth of his investigation— that Lalchand has misappro- 
priated large sums of money, I have asked for his e 3 q)lanation. I 
have heard nothing as yet from him. He behaved very badly to- 
wards Mahadev. He will not part with your article on opium 
saying it was meant for himself^ not for the Editor of Young Itidm. 

I write this to warn you against trusting him. He is likely to 
make money out of anything he gets from you or anyone else of 

authority. . ^ 

Such discoveries make me sad and despondent at tunes. We 
caimot make much headway with this battle of non-c<^pera- 
tion if we do not have clean instruments, Lalchand I believed to 
be absolutely straight and above suspicion. _ 

I be in Bezwada on the 31st or even 30th and be in the 

Andhra province for about five days. 

With love. 

Tours, 

Mohan 


From a photostat : G.N. 961 


237 TELEGRAM TO CE3ITRAL KHILAFAT COMMITTEE, 

BOMBAY 

Mardi 22, 1921 

WIRED KARACHI IF NON-OO-OPERATORS TRY NATIONA- 
LIZE EDUCATION THEY NEED NOT BE STOPPED. 

Bombay Secret Abstract, 1921, p. 350 


1 Then Viceroy-designate of India 

2 March 21, 1921, was a Monday, Gandhiji’s day of ^ce. 

3 Who had shortly before been removed from the editorial suff oi Tmsag 
Indus’, vide “Letter to Lalchand”, January 29, 1921. 
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‘For God, KIing, and Country’ 

During my peregrinations I once came across boys in uni- 
form and asked them what their uniform meant. I observed that 
their uniform was made of foreign cloth or cloth woven out of 
foreign yarn. They said it was scouts’ uniform. They whetted 
my curiosity by the answer. I was eager to know what they did 
as scouts. The answer was that they lived for God, King, and 
Country. ‘Who is your King?’ I asked. ‘King George,’ was the 
reply. ‘How about Jallianwala? Supposing you had been in that 
place on the 13 th April 1919 and were asked by General Dyer to 
shoot your terrified countrymen, what would you have done?’ 

Of course I would not have obeyed the command. 

But General Dyer wore the King’s Uniform ? 

Yes, but he belongs to the bureaucracy and I have nothing to do 

with it. 

I suggested that he could not separate the bureaucracy fi:om 
the King, that the King was an impersonal ideal existence which 
meant the British Empire and that no Indian could remain loyal, 
in the accepted sense, to the Empire sis it was at present represented 
and be loyal to God at the same time. An Empire which 
, could be responsible for the terrorism of the Martial Law regime, 
that would not repent of the wrong, that could enter into secret 
treaties in breach of. solemn obligations, could only be reckoned 
as a godless Empire. Loyalty to such an Empire was disloyalty to 
God. 

The boy was puzzled. 

I continued my argument: ‘Supposing our country becomes 
godless in order to enrich itself, exploits other people, trafficks in 
intoxicants, goes to war for the sake of extending its trade and re- 
sorts to fraud in order to sustain its power and prestige, how can 
we be consistently loyal to God and country? Must we not forsake 
the country for the sake of God? I suggest, therefore, that you 
should bind yourself to be faithful and loyal only to God and 
none else in the same sense and in the same breath.’ 

There were many of his companions who were deeply interes- 
ted in the conversation. Their chief too came in. I repeated my 
argument to him and asked him to tax himself and stimulate the 
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inquiring spirit of the grown-up young men whom he was guid- 
ing. Hardly was the absorbing topic exhausted, when the train 
steamed out of the station. I felt sorry for the splendid lads and 
imderstood better the deep meaning of the movement of non- 
co-operation. There can be but one universal creed for man, that 
is loyalty to God. It includes, when it is not inconsistent, loyalty 
to King, country and humanity. But it equally often excludes aU 
else. I hope that the youth of the country as well as their tutors 
win revise their creed and set themselves right where they are 
convinced of their error. It is no small matter for tender minds 
to have formulas presented to them which cannot bear scrutiny. 

Satyagraha, Civil Disobediengb, Passive Resistance, 
Non-co-operation 

It is often my lot to answer knotty questions on all sorts of 
topics arising out of this great movement of national purification. 
A company of collegiate non-co-operators asked me to define for 
them the terms which I have used as heading for this note. And 
even at this late day, I was seriously asked whether satyagraha 
did not at times warrant resistance by violence, as for instance 
in the case of a sister whose virtue might be in danger firom a des- 
perado. I ventured to suggest that it was the completest defence 
without irritation, without being rufiBed, to interpose oneself bet- 
ween the victim and the victimizer, and to ftice death. I added 
that this (for the assailant) novel method of defence would, in all 
probability, exhaust his passion and he would no longer want to ravish 
an innocent woman, but would want to flee fi’om her pr^ence 
for very shame, and that, if he did not, the act of personal bravery 
on the part of her brother would steel her heart for putting up an 
equally brave defence and resisting the lust of a man turned brute 
for the while. And I thought I clinched my argument by sayuG^ 
that i^ in spite of all the defence, the unexpected happened, and 
the physical force of the tyrant overpowered his victim, the dis- 
grace would not be that of foe woman but of her assailant and that 
both she and her brother, who died in foe attempt to defend her 
virtue, would stand well before the Throne of Judgment. I do 
not warrant that my ai^ument convinced my listener or that it 
would convince the reader. The world I ^ow will go on as 
before. But it is well at this moment of self-examination to under- 
stand and appreciate foe implications of foe powerfiil movement 
of non-violence. All religions have emphasized the highest ideal, 
but all have more or les permitted departures as so many conces- 
siems to human weaknesses. 


XIX-30 
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I now proceed to summarize the explanations I gave of the 
various terms. It is beyond my capacity to give accurate and 
terse definitions. 

Satyagraha, then, is literally holding on to Truth and it means, 
therefore. Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit. It is, therefore, 
known as soul-force. It excludes the use of violence because 
man is not capable of knowing the absolute truth and, therefore, 
not competent to punish. The word was coined* in South AMca 
to distinguish the non-violent resistance of the Indians of South 
Afi-ica from the contemporary ‘passive resistance’ of the suffragettes 
and others. It is not conceived as a weapon of the weak. 

Passive resistance is used in the orthodox English sense and 
covers the suffragette movement as well as the resistance of the 
nonconformists. Passive resistance has been conceived and is re- 
garded as a weapon of the weak. Whilst it avoids violence, being 
not open to the weak, it does not exclude its use if, in the opinion 
of a passive resister, the occasion demands it. However, it has 
always been distinguished from armed resistance and its application 
was at one time confined to Christian martyrs. 

Civil disobedience is civil breach of immoral statutory enact- 
ments. The expression was, so far as I am aware, coined by 
Thoreau to signify his own resistance to the laws of a slave state. 
He has left a masterly treatise^ on the duty of civil disobedience. 
But Thoreau was not perhaps an out-and-out champion of non- 
violence. Probably, also, Thoreau limited his breach of statutory 
laws to the revenue law, i.e., payment of taxes, whereas the term 
“civil disobedience” as practised in 1919 covered a breach of any 
statutory and unmoral law. It signified the resister’s outlawry in a 
dvil, i.e., non-violent manner. He invoked the sanctions of the law 
and cheerfully suffered imprisonment. It is a branch of satya- 
graha. 

Non-co-operation predominantly implies withdrawing of co- 
operation from the state that in the non-co-operator’s view has 
become corrupt iind excludes civil disobedience of the fierce type 
described above. By its very nature, non-co-operation is even open 
to children of understanding and can be safely practised by the 
masses. Cfivil disobedience presupposes the habit of willing obe- 
dience to laws without fear of their sanctions. It can therefore 
be practised only as a last resort and by a select few in the first 
instance at any rate. Non-co-operation, too, like dvil disobe- 

»In 1908; md$ Vol. VIII, pp. 131-2. 

* For a summary of it by Gandhiji, mdt, Vol. VII, pp. 2 17-8 & 228.30. 
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dience is a branch of satyagraha which includes all non-violent 
resistance for the vindication of Truth. 

Toung India, 23-3-1921 


239. SATYAGRAHA WEEK 

April 6th and 13th will be soon upon us. The 6th‘ saw India 
one and awakened. The 13th was a black Sunday, when a dia- 
bolical attempt was made to crush the spirit of a nation that had 
just become awakened. India observed Ae anniversary of the two 
days last year in a fitting manner, and the whole week com- 
mencing from the 6th was treated sis a week of consecration. 
Would that the coming April will find us ready for greater con- 
secration. We have every reason and every occasion for it. Last 
year we concentrated merely on securing subscriptions for pa^dug 
the purchase price of the ground hallowed by innocent blood.* It 
was a necessary and pious act. But greater things have happened 
since then. The nation has afiOrmed and reaffirmed its determi- 
nation to redress the Kbilafat and the Punjab wrongs and to 
establish swaraj. The December Congress went finther and de- 
clared its intention to acquire swarsy 'within one year. 

We caimot, then, do better than consecrate ourselves for greater 
national effort in this direction. The school and the courts move- 
ments continue. No special endeavour is now necessary on that 
score except on the part of those who have left educational insti- 
tutions or law courts. They must search within and see how they 
are utilizing their time. But there are six things in which we cer- 
tainly need to make a very special effort. 

Firstly, we must acquire greater mastery over oureelves and 
secure an atmosphere of perfect calm, peace, and goodwill. We 
must ask forgiveness for every unkind word thoughtlessly uttered 
or 'unkind deed done to anyone. 

Secondly, we must still further cleanse our hearts and we 
Hindus and Muslims must cease to suspect one another’s motives; 
and we should believe ourselves to be incapable of wronging one 
another. 


»April6, 1919 

2Th* reference is eiridendy to the JaSianwala Ba^ Menawrial Fund; 
oi&'VoL XVII, pp. 27-8 & 304-5- 
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Thirdly, we Hindus must call no one unclean or mean or 
inferior to ourselves, and must therefore cease to regard the 
‘pariah’ class to be untouchable. We must consider it sinful to 
regard a fellow being as untouchable. 

These three things are matters of inward transformation and 
the result will be seen in our daily dealings. 

The fourth is the curse of drink. Happily, India seems to 
have voluntarily and spontaneously resolved to get rid of the 
curse. A supreme effort should be made during the week to 
induce, by respectful entreaty, the liquor-sellers to give up their 
licences and the habitual visitors to these shops to give up the 
habit. Every caste knows its own offenders and can handle them 
much more effectively than others. But I have suggested to the 
women of Ahmedabad that they should organize temperance bands 
and approach the liquor-sellers and the drinkers. In any case, no 
physical force should be used to attain the end. A determined 
peaceful campaign of persuasion must succeed. 

The fifth thing is the introduction of the spinning-wheel in 
every home, larger production and use of khadi, and complete 
giving up of foreign cloth. 

The sixth thing is the systematic and ceaseless collection of 
subscriptions for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. If an organized endeavour 
is made in this direction, we should be able to finish the collection 
of even one crore rupees during the Satyagraha Week. My in- 
cessant touring has convinced me that India is ready to pay much 
more than one crore. Only there are not enough honest collectors. 
Every district of India should be able to organize itself for this 
work to be done during the Satyagraha Week. 

Hartals have become cheap, and are easily organized and, 
therefore, have lost much of their originsd value. But hartals for 
the two days have a significance all their own. And I would 
certainly advise hartals for both the sixth and the thirteenth April 
accompanied by fast. Needless to say that there should be no 
compulsion. The employees whether in mills, or elsewhere, should 
not stop work if they cannot secure leave, and no undue pressure 
should be brought to bear on the tram management. We must 
rely upon the public not using public vehicles on the two days 
without just and urgent cause. The two days of fast should be 
utilized for special prayers and worship. 

I would dissuade the public from passing any resolutions as 
to our demands. The week of consecration must be a week of 
self-examination and purification. We must rely upon our work 
to bring about the desired result. As soon as we have rendered 
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ouKclves fit no person on earth can prevent our establishing 
Swaraj and securing redress of the two great wroi^. 

Toung India, 23-3-1921 


240. TO THE PARSIS 


DEAR FRIENDS, 

I know that you are following with considerable interest the 
present non-co-operation movement. You may know, too, that all 
thoughtful non-co-operators are amdously waiting to see what part 
you are going to play in the process of purification through wMch 
the whole country is passing, I, personally, have every reason to 
have fill! faith in your doing the right thing when the moment for 
making the final choice comes to you. And I address these few 
words to you because I feel that, probably, that moment has now 
arrived. 

‘Apart fi:om your being fellow-countrymen, I am bound to 
you by many sacred ties. Dadabhai* was the first patriot to in^ire 
me. He was my guide and helper when I did not know any other 
leader. It was to him that I bore, when yet a boy, a letter of 
introduction.^ It was the late tmcrowned king* of Bombay who led 
me in 1896 and showed me the way to work. It was he who, 
when I wanted to give battle to a Political Agent as fiir back as 
1892,^ restrained my youthful ardour and taught me the first 
practical lesson in ahimsa in public life. He taught me not to 
res^t personal wrongs if I would serve India. A Parsi merchant 
in Durban, Rustomjee Ghorkhodoo, was among my most valued 
clients and fiiends in South Afiica. He gave fireely to the public 
cause, and he and his brave son were the first among my fellow- 
prisoners. He gave me shelter when I was lynched,* and now, 
too, he. is following the swaraj movement with conadexable interest 
and has just donated* Rs. 40,000 to it. In my humble opinion, 

1 Dadz^bliai Naoroji 

2 Th-is was in 188S when Gandhiji went to England to study for the Bar. 

^ Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 

^This was at Rajkot when Gandhiji attempted to interc^^e with tiie 
Political Agent on behalf of his elder brother and was rudely rebuflM. For 
a detailed account of the incident by Gandhiji, Me Ab Part H, 

Ch. IV. 

5 In Durbanj on January 13, 1897 > vide Vol« II» pp* 165-6. 

s Vide footnote 2, p- 157, 
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probably the first woman in India today is a Tarsi woman* 
gentle as a lamb, with a heart that holds the whole humanity. 
To have her firiendship is the rarest privilege of life. I would 
love to multiply these sacred memories, but I have given you 
enough of them to enable you to understand and to appreciate 
the motive of this letter. 

You are a very cautious community. You are compact, and 
you rightly insist on abundant proof of the stability and the morality 
of any movement before you would take to it. But there is now 
danger of your becoming over-cautious, and your success in trade 
may make you oblivious of the wants and aspirations of the 
multitude of your countrymen.' I dread the Rockefeller spirit that 
seems to be overtaking the great House of the Tatas. I dread to 
thinV of the consequences of their appropriating poor people’s 
properties for the doubtful benefit of making India industrial. But 
I do believe that this is a passing phase. Your shrewdness will show 
you the suicidal nature of such enterprises. Your, quick wit will 
tell you that what India needs is not concentration of capital in a 
few hands, but its distribution so as to be within easy reach of 
the 7i lakhs of villages that make this continent 1,900 miles long 
and 1,500 miles broad. I know, therefore, it is a question of 
time when you will throw in your lot as a community with 
the reformers who are hungering to firee India firom the curse 
of an Imperialism which is bleeding her to death. 

But there is one thin g for which it will be criminal to wait. 
A temperance wave is passing over India. The people want 
voluntarily to become teetotallers. Society is fast developing a 
public opinion that would consider drinking an unpardonable 
vice. Many Parsis make a living by running liquor shops. Your 
whole-hearted co-operation can sweep out of existence many of 
these plague-spots in the Bombay Presidency. The Local Govern- 
ments almost all over India are making a discreditable attempt to 
thwart the movement which bids fair to succeed even to the point 
of destroying the whole of the Abkari* revenue. Will you help the 
Governments or the people? The Bombay Government has not 
yet been seized by panic. But I can hardly imagine that it will 
have the courage and wisdom to sacrifice the drink revenue. You 
have to make your immediate choice. I do not know what your 
Scriptures say about drink. I can guess what the Prophet, who 

* Presumably Gandhiji refers to Mrs. Jaijee Petit, wife of Jehangir 
Bomanjee Petit, a Bombay millionaire. 

*E*«&e 
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separated good from and sang the victory of the former over 
the latter, is likely to have said. But apart from your own rcE- 
gious belief, you have to^make up your mind as to whether you 
wUl forward the cause of temperance in a whole-hearted manner 
or whether you will supinely and philosophically watch develop- 
ments. I shall hope that you as a practical community of In(^ 
will actively and thoroughly associate yourselves with the great 
temperance movement which bids fair to outshine every such 
movement in the world. 

I am, 

Y<m frimd, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Toung India, 23-3-1921 


241. THE KHILAFAT 

The proposed change in the Treaty of Sevres* cannot satisfy 
Tnt^ian Muslims. And that is saying a great deal. It is not Turkey 
merely that Great Britain has to placate. It is India that has to 
be pacified. In my opinion, if the demands of the Mu slim s of 
Tnflta are conceded it will not much matter whether Turkey’s are 
satisfied or not. And this for two reasons. The KMlafat is an 
ideal anrl when a man works for an ideal, he becomes irreastible. 
The Muslims, who represent the ideal, have behind them the 
opinion of the whole mass of the Indian people. 

It is wrong to say that Muslims are fighting merely for Turkey. 
They will abandon her today, if she went wrong, i^ to take a 
foolish illustration, she demands her restoration to die status that 
she occupied during the rrign of Sule iman the Magnificent. 
Similarly, the Muslims cannot abandon a daim based on the 
Koranic injimcdons because a weak and helpless Turkey cannot 
sustain it. 

Whilst every good Muslim must strive to retain the tonporal 
power of Turkey, it is obligatory on him to see that uneqi^o^ 
Miialini control is retained over the ‘Hand of Arabia’ whi^ in- 
dudes Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine as well, and the spiritual 
sovereignty over them of the Oaliph, whoever he may be fiir the 
ritTift being. No other terms, however good otherwise they may 
be, posably satisfy Muslim opinion. Hicy will not tolerate 


* Signed on August 10, 1920 
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any non-MusUm influence, direct or indirect, over the holy nkces 

The most thorny part of the question is, therefore, Palestine 
Bntam has made promises to the Zionists. The latter have’ 
naturally, a sacred sentiment about the place. The Jews, it is 
contended, must remain a homeless wandering race unless they 
have obtained possession of Palestine. I do not propose to 
examine the soundness or otherwise of the doctrine underlying the 
proposition. All I contend is that they cannot possess Palestine 
through a trick or a moral breach. Palestine was not a stake in 
the War. The British Government could not dare have aske d a 
single Muslim soldier to wrest control of Palestine from fellow- 
Muslims and give it to the Jews. Palestine, as a place of Jewish 
worship, is a sentiment to be respected and the Jews would have 
a just cause of complaint against Mussulman idealists if they were 
to prevent Jews from offering worship as freely as themselves. 

By no canon of ethics or war, therefore, can Palestine be 
given to Ae Jews as a result of the War. Either Zionists must 
revise their ideal about Palestine, or, if Judaism permits the arbi- 
trament of war, engage in a ‘holy war’ with the Muslims of the 
world with the Christians throwring in their influence on their 
side. But one may hope that the trend of world opinion will 
make ‘holy wars’ impossible and religious questions or differences 
will tend rnore and more towards a peaceful adjustment based 
upon the strictest moral considerations. But, whether such a happy 
time ever comes or not, it is clear as daylight that the TChHafet 
terms to be just must mean the restitution of Jazirut-ul-Arab' to 
complete Muslim control under the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Galiph.2 

Tomg India, 23-3-1921 


Yam 


^ The ‘Island of Arabia’ 


2 Here foDows a short extract from a review of Israel Zangwill’s Hu 
JtrusiOem, dealing with the Jewish claims on Palestine. 



2i2. TRUE AND FALSE' . 

I fear I shall be unable ‘to dispel the clouds that are gathering 
round’ but I shall try to throw light on the pcants raised by the 
correspondent. Whilst this is a mass movement, everyone is ex- 
pected to respond irrespective of others because it is also a purify- 
ing movement. We leave schools or courts because it is sinful to 
countenance them, not because individual action can paralyse the 
Government. Such withdrawal on the part of many, however, 
does result in paraly^ of the Government. Students who withdrew 
merely in response to the Congress call, but without iimer convic- 
tion, did wrong and should rejoin their respective schools and 
brave the derision of their fellows. Those, however, who have 
seceded from conviction, must stand true even though they be a 
One true coin is worth its full free value. A million 
false coins are so much dead weight and perfectly valueless. 
When the few true non-co-operators have proved thdr worth the 
movement will automatically become a mass movement. The 
spirit of it pervades the masses even today. Mass action is a 
matter of time. My belief is that India will be ripe by October. 
Those who have faith ought not to wait. I know that the students 
who have not withdrawn have refrained out of weakness, and not 
because they believe it to be wrong to leave the schools dominated 
by a Government whidi they would fain destroy. 

Toung India, 23-3-1921 


* In. this article Gandhiji comments on a letter from a correspondeat 
in Poona. The following are excerpts from the letter ; 

“It is three months since the Congress Resolution on Nmi-co-operation was 
passed but there is no adequate response from the shident world . . . They 
are not convinced how the boycott of colleges paralyse the Go^ment. 

. They look upon it as a mass movement, and if nan-co-operatron is to suc- 
it be brought into practice by a majority of the people. Till now 
only 200 students from the Poona coQ^es have respemded ... to obey ^the 
Gongres mandate, but not at aD to satisfy them cons<aen« . . . should a mino- 
rity which has non-co-operated suffer for nothing and ruin thear careers? With 
this idea many are going to return to their cofleges and are being ab^ as 
“moral lepers^’ by some enthuaasts. You will kindly throw li^t cm all these 
points and dispel the clouds that are gathering round.” ITwitg India, 23-$-1921. 



243. SPEECH AT CUTTACK 


March 23, 1921 

After apologizing for the absence of Maulana Shaukat Ali, he [GandhijiJ 
appealed for Hindu-Muslim unity which he regarded as the first condition 
of swaraj. He laid stress on the dismembered state of Oriya^ -speaking tracts, 
the necessity of a separate Utkal Province and the chronic famine of Orissa. 
He remarked that these were the problems to be solved easily when we at- 
tained swaraj. Swaraj could easily be gained within seven months if we could 
carry out the Congress resolution on non-co-operation. He appealed to the 
people of Orissa to organize their villages, enroll 3 lakhs of Congress members, 
spread one lakh of charkhas and collect three lakhs of rupees in Orissa by the 
30th June- The moment Orissa did this, she contributed her share to Indian 
swaraj. He advised his hearers to exercise self-control and self-discipline in 
morals, manners and habit. He said that those who were ready for self-sacrifice 
could fear no man but God; swaraj was our goal and birthright, to attain which 
we were to destroy the political Satan. As we were not possessed of any sword 
and, if we had a sword, it would not be useful, he said that non-violence must 
be the governing principle in non-co-operation. Referring to the backwardness 
of Orissa, he remarked that though the English-knowing people in Orissa were 
comparatively backward the masses were never so ; the masses were far ahead. 
He would try to collect a pie even from the famine-stricken people of Orissa. 
The Oriyas^ should devote their time to penance. Finally, he appealed for 
funds for the memorial of Lokamanya Tilak. The Oriyaswho demanded Gan- 
jam, Contai, Singhbhum and C. P. Oriya tract^ must show that they were able 
to attain swaraj for Orissa in harmony with other provinces and to govern their 
province by organizing their tract and collecting their funds. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31 - 3-1921 


1 The language spoken by the majority of people in the now separate 
province of Orissa, also called Utkal 

2 The people of Orissa 

^ For inclusion in the separate Oriya-speaking province which they wished 
to have 



244. SPEECH TO MARWARIS AKD GUJARATIS, CUTTACK 

March 23, 1921 

On the same day at 8 p.m. he addressed a meeting of Marwaris and 
Gujaratis and appealed for funds. He explained that as these had identified 
their interest with Orissa and took much profit from the Oriyas, they ^ould 
help them in collecting their funds. He dwelt largely upon interprovincial 
sympathy and goodwill and asked the audience to boycott foreign doth and 
popularize the spinning-wheel through their customers. He ask^ them to follow 
the example of their brothers in other cities and in contributing funds to the 
province in which they were domiciled. 

Amrifa Bazar Patrika^ 31 - 3-1921 


245. SPEECH AT MEETING OF MUSUMS, CUTTACK 

March 24, 1921 

Mahatmaji addressed a gathering of Mussulmans and described to them 
the Khilafat wrongs and the means to redress them. He adied thmn to live 
in amity and goodwill with the Hindus. He did not want to make a bargain 
with the Mussulmans with respect to cow-kining. He wanted to keep the 
honour of Islam^ Hinduism and India, and asked the Mussulmans not to be 
satisfied u ntil tHpi Khilafat questxm was satisfactorily d^raded. 

Referring to the Khilafat delegation and Ghhotani’s work, he assured the 
Mussulmans that Hindus must continue to be the friends and brothers to Mus- 
sulmans tin the final solution of the problem and he himself was ready to die- 
He appealed for funds on the spot. 

Amrita Bazar Pairika, 31 - 3-1921 



246. SPEECH AT MASS MEETING, CUTTACK 


March 24, 1921 

In the evening he addressed another huge mass meeting where the students 
hnd lawyers were given separate seats to the right side of the platform. He 
first dwelt upon the necessity of learning the Hindustani and Oriya languages. 
He of course did not discourage the study of English literature. He appealed 
to the students not to have any contact with the polluted system of education 
and demoralizing influence of the Government. The students were asked to 
handle the spinning-wheel for eight hours a day and spin out swaraj for 
themselves. He then invited questions from the audience. 

Q,. If the non-co-operation movement fails* what are we to do? 

A. Even if it fails it is sure that if you give up your studies 
you have then done your duty, by avoiding the contact of sin and 
Satan, 

Q,. If I give up my studies my father’s property will be forfeited m the 
native state. So should -I throw him into trouble, and be disobedient to the 
father? 

A. Ramachandra^ did his duty when he gladly went to the 
forest for 14 years. He did not care for Dasaratha’s^ anxieties. I 
canH comprehend how any Chief can forfeit a father’s property 
for the son’s conduct. The boy should take the risk upon himself 
even if such forfeiture be the case. Such arbitrary rules in the 
native states must come to an end by swaraj only. 

Q,. What about the medical students? 

A. We are preparing medicine for the healthy life of Mother 
India* Thirty crores of poverty-stricken people want medicine. 

Ci. English education has gone to the bottom of our national life, brought 
about unity among various Indian peoples and it can abolish untouchability. 
So is it an extra evil? Are not Tilak, Ram Mohan Roy, yourself products 
of English education?^ 

A. This is a representative view being expressed by several 
people. We must conquer the battle of swaraj by conquering this 
sort of wilful ignorance and prejudice of our countrymen and of 
Englishmen. The system of education is an unmitigated evil. I 

^ The hero of the Ramayana 

^ King of Ayoidhya and father of Ramachandra 

^ The answer that follows is from Toung India* 
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put my best energy to destroy that system. I don’t say that we 
have got as yet any advantage from the system. The advantages 
we have so far got are in spite of the system, not because of the 
system. Supposing the English were not here, India must have 
marched with other parts of the world and even if it continued 
to be under Mogul rule many people would learn English as a 
language and a literature. The present system enslaves us without 
allowing a discriminating use of English literature. My friend has 
cited the case of Tilak, Ram Mohan and myself. Leave aside my 
case; I am a miserable pigmy. 

Tilak and Ram Mohan would have been far greater men if 
they had not had the contagion of English learning. (Clapping.) 

I don’t want your verbal approval by clapping but I want the 
approval of your intellect and reasoning. I am opposed to making a 
fetish of English education, I don’t hate English education. When 
I want to destroy the Government I don’t want to destroy the 
English language but read English as an Indian nationalist would 
do. Ram Mohan and Tilak (leave aside my case) were so many 
pigmies who had no hold upon the people compared with Chai- 
tanya^, Sankar, Klabir and Nanak. R^ Mohan, Tilak, were pig- 
mies before these saints. What Sankar alone was able to do, the 
whole army of English-knowing men can’t do. I can multiply 
instances. Was Guru Gobind a product of English education? 
Is there a single English-knowing Indian who is a match for Nanak, 
the founder of a sect second to none in point of valour and sacri- 
fice? Has Ram Mohan produced a single martyr of the type of 
Dalip Singh? I highly revere Tilak and Ram Mohan. It is my 
conviction that if Ram Mohan and 'lilak had not received this 
education but had their natural training they would have done 
greater things like Ghaitanya. If that race has even to be revived 
it is to be revived not by English education. I know what trea- 
sures I have lost not knowing Efrndustani and Sanskrit. I ask you 
to consider an value the glamour of education at its true worth. 
English education has emasculated us, constrained our intellect and 
the manner of imparting this education has rendered us effeminate. 
We want to bask in the sunshine of freedom, but the enslaving 
system emasculates our nation. The pre-British period was not a 
period of slavery. We had some sort of swaraj under Mogul 
rule. In Akbar’s time the Inrth of a Pratap was possible, and in 
Aurangzeb’s time a Sivaji could flourish. Has 150 years of 

1 A sixteenth-centary HBndu. religious reforroer of Beiigal who tau^t that 
caste was suborcfinate to in Lord ELii^ma 
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British rule produced any Pratap and Sivaji? You have got 
several feudatory Native Ghiefi everyone of whom bends the 
knee before the Political Agent and admits his slavery. When I 
find young men complaining against Native Chiefs, my sympathy 
goes to them. They are doubly oppressed. When the Native 
Chiefs do so I ascribe it to the British conquerer not to the Ghieh. 
They are victims to the slave-owning system. So my appeal to 
you all is : “Fly from this monster.” Never mind if you beg from 
door to door. Rather die begging than live in bondage. We 
must be able to hold the country. Who holds the country now? 
It is not the English. It is we the Indian people who have accepted 
bondage. I refuse to shed a single tear if the English retire at 
this moment. I ask them to help us as our servants, equals and 
friends. I shall not allow them to lord it over us with our con- 
sent. They may use aeroplanes, army, navy, but not our consent. 
Realize your own dignity even though India was infested with 
robbers. You must do your duty. What can be nobler than to 
die as free men of India? It is a Satanic system; I have dedi- 
cated my life to destroy the system. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31-3-1921; Toung India, 13-4-1921 


247, Mr NOTES 
The Congress Constitution 

My experiences in the course of my travels over the country 
have increasingly convinced me that even if, in accordance with 
the constitution of the Congress, we could but form a committee 
in every village and in this way establish Congress authority, we 
would not be far from swaraj. No one will think this a difficult 
task; if it is considered so, we should give up all talk of attaining 
swaraj this year. Wherever new life has come into the people 
and a few leaders have started working honestly, these things are 
being done. In the district of Jabalpur alone, 50,000 people are 
said to have enrolled themselves. In some villages, almost 90 
per cent of the men and women have got themselves enrolled on 
the Congress register. Those who saw this done were not lawyers, 
but two young sons of wealthy zemindars. They have been sacri- 
ficing their time and money for the service of the people. In fact, 
the lawyers, by and large, have kept away from this activity. 
Where ffie people still cling to ideas of position and status, look 
to lawyers and other old workers and do not have the courage to 
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break away from them and go ahead witb the work, the movement 
makes no progress. In Gujarat, 25,000 members of the Congress 
had been enrolled by February 28. This is in no way an im- 
pressive record. Just as by June end we should have collected 
from aU. over India a crore of rupees, we should within the same 
period have enrolled one crore Congress members. That is to say, 
we have still to collect one and a quarter crores and to malm 
arrangements for enrolling a crore of members and for such 
other work. The total population of Gujarat is placed at 96 lakhs. 
At the rate of a crore for 30 crores, we should have enrolled three 
lakh members by the end of June and the Provincial Committee 
should have Rs. 75,000 as membership fee from these three lakhs 
in addition to the contributions to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. The 
enrolment of members will be of some advantage only if the work 
is properly organized. We should have on our record die full 
name, occupation, address and age of every member. He should 
have a general idea of the Congress constitution and should also 
be familiar with the main principle of non-co-operation. A worker 
should be specially appointed to supervise this work and he should 
watch all the time how it is progresang at each place. Detailed 
and authentic information should be published every week on 
behalf of every district. To attend to this, some persons will 
have to give all their 24 hours to swaraj work. Not only that, 
they should use intelligence and judgment, and be truthful, in all 
that they do. I still find everywhere personal jealousies, standing on 
prestige, excessive sdf-r^ard and love of power. My feith is 
sTiaTfftn when I think of all these things. As I look, however, at 
the general awakening and the purification of the people, it re- 
turns. Nevertheless, it is nece^ary for us to learn to attend to 
the minutest detail. There is a saying in English, “Take care of 
the pence and the pound will take care of itself.” Drop by drop 
fills the lake. 

Spinning-wheel and Khadi 

I sawin Jubbalpore these [two] young zemindars do this work; 
they have not been doing only this work hut have also taken up 
energetically the work of swadeshL They are introducii^ the 
spinning-wheel in village after village. They have bought a stock 
of cotton, got it made into slivers and distribute! these among the 
people. Where six months ago not a sin^e qnnning-wheel was 
bdng plied, hundreds are now working and khaxli is bang pro- 
duced- Both the cousins wear khadi and, for the reqmred yam, 
they themselves si^ daily. 
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Prohibition 

Prohibition work has been going on in full swing. In some 
places, there was no applicant for a liquor licence. If we can show 
courage and see that consumption of liquor is stopped, we can 
retain 17 crores of rupees in the homes of the poor in India. The 
Government has at present an annual income of Rs. 17 crores 
and this comes from our own homes. 

Appeal to Women 

If the women of Gujarat undertake this sacred work, we shall 
succeed before June in rooting out this evil of drink from Gujarat 
at any rate. They should go to the liquor booths in every district 
and appeal first to their owners and, if they do not oblige, to the 
customers. I am sure women at any rate will not use any harsh 
words. “You are like a brother to us, and our brother should 
not drink liquor in God’s name, therefore, give it up.” This is 
all the speech I would expect from them. I am sure many addicts 
will feel ashamed and turn away. Even if they do not go away, 
or do not show respect to the ladies but abuse them, it does not 
matter. Our sisters should bear a few abuses for the sake of 
Bharatvarshah If women in any town give the lead, I am sure 
women elsewhere will take up the work. 

But What about Education? 

If, however, an income of 17 crores is thus written off, what 
would happen to our education? For the Government asserts, and 
we foolishly believe, that our education is financed out of the 
revenue from liquor. If this is really so, I would in fact say that 
we have two reasons to reject the education provided by the 
Government. One reason is the general Satanic policy of the 
Government and the other the fact of that education being financed 
with income from tainted sources. Gan we provide pure edu- 
cation to our children with income from liquor and opium? 
As is the source of money, so is its fruit. If it is the owner of the 
liquor booths who finances our children’s education, do what we 
wUl, shall we ever succeed in getting his booth closed down? 

Why should the Government credit the income from liquor 
to the head of education? Why should it not credit land revenue 
to that head? Let it credit the income from liquor to the mili- 
tary account so that, when it stops, the army will be proportionate- 
ly reduced. When we have swaraj, we shall certainly not spend 


1 India 
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crores on the army. A saving of 17 crores can da^y be efiFected 
firom the expenditure on the army. We should not, therefore, be 
alarmed by the possible disappearance of the income from liquor 
and opium. 

Resources for Education 

Under swaraj, the resources for education cannot come either 
from liquor [revenues] or from land revenues. The beautiful 
spinning-wheel is the right source. If the spinning-wheel and the 
loom are introduced in every school, our education will never be 
a burden to us. Today, of course, we should expect children to 
give all their time to the , spinning-wheel, but even after indepen- 
dence, they should give at least an hour daily to it. Swaraj will 
be swaraj only if its effect is felt in every department of life. To- 
day education is intended only to train slaves — to produce servants- 
Education under swaraj should aim at making the pupils self-reliant 
right from thdr early years. Hence we would necessarily teach 
them spinning and weaving. If desired, they may also be taught 
some other trade or profession besides this, but spinning and 
weaving should be made compulsory. The spinning-wheel should 
become the “refuge of the hapless and support of the poor”. No 
other profession can serve our needs as well as this, for it is the 
only work which can be made universally available and an alter- 
native or a supplementary employment to agriculture. All cannot 
be carpenters or blacksmiths, but all should know spinning and 
should spin a little for the sake of the nation or for supplement- 
ing thdr inenme- All need food and clothing and that is the rea- 
son why the spinning-wheel can be adopted as a universal employ- 
ment. Our national education should be plann^ on the lines 
above su^ested, right from today. Otherwise this will be the 
of the very first conflict among us under swaraj. It may 
be argued by some that there should be no teaching of crafts as 
part of education. Irfst us make the learning tff a craft a part of 
education right from now on in order that public opinion be 
sufficiently moulded to leave no room for argument at a later 
stage. 

Beginning of the Era of Action 

I have been observing evorywhere that the era eff talking is 
over. We still love to hear speeches and speakers love to speak but, 
all the gatnpij the people have realized that what is required now is 
action, that swaraj cannot be won by talMng. If those who are 
eager for action do not take advantage of this age of action, 

XIX-31 
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they will miss the opportunity which has offered itself. The 
Government has started gagging us. Why not we ourselves shut 
our mouths? What do we hope to gain by talking? Instead of 
maligning the Government, would it not be more interesting to 
engage ourselves wholly in the concrete task of devising ways and 
means of destroying a political system which has become an evil? 

Is it necessary now to probe what kind of a Government this is? 

It is, therefore, my earnest advice to all who go about maVing 
speeches to stop speaking and engage themselves wholly in work. 

If they must speak, let them criticize the people for their lethargy, 
their selfishness, or inspire them to greater effort by admiring, 
wherever seen, their courage and their self-sacrifice. We are slowly 
bringing about a situation in which the Government will not 
punish people for criticizing it, but will treat it as an offence to 
ply the spinning-wheel and to refuse to drink liquor. In fact, the 
arrests which are taking place everywhere these days are on ac- 
count of our work to stop consumption of liquor. It just does not 
suit the Government that we should not use foreign cloth or con- 
sume liquor. It did not fear our speeches, but it fears the effects 
which our speeches are now producing. We may be sure that 
the day the Government starts arresting us for plying the spinning- 
wheel or for refusing to drink liquor, we shall have won a complete 
victory. We must give it no other excuse than our giving up of 
liquor and acceptance of the spinning-wheel. The earlier we take 
up this work, the sooner shall we get swaraj. 

Ban on White Cap 

I understand that in some places an order has been issued, 
asking employees not to attend office in white khadi caps. I 
would welcome such offences. Under the rule of Ravana, keep- 
ing a picture of Vishnu in one’s house was an offence. It should 
not be surprising if in this Ravanarajya wearing a white cap, or not 
going to law courts or not drinking liquor or not using foreign 
cloth, or plying the spinning-wheel came to be considered as offences. 
We shall have swaraj only when all of us take to committing 
these offences; or, maybe, this Government will then change its 
policy. For, if we learn to follow truth, only one of three things 
can happen: (1) the Government may change its policy and res- 
pect public opinion; (2) rather than not change its policy, the 
Government may look upon [advocacy of] policies favoured by the 
people as a crime and make the futile attempt of sending count- 
less men to jail; or (3) unable to accept such policies and also un- 
able to suppress the people, it may leave India. 
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Any of the three possibilities should be welcome to us. One 
more, the fourth, is beyond my imagination. It is that, on the arrest 
of the handful of leaders, the people will give up their moral stand- 
point, and submit to the Government’s policy which they are de- 
noimcing today. I hope that the time when this could happen has 
gone for ever. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^aoajivan, 27-3-1921 


248. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


Port, 

March 28 [1921]^ 

UY DEAREST CHARLIE, 

I have just received your letter. I do hope you are better. You 
must not get ill so often. Kallenbach used to tell me that it was 
a crime for a German soldier to have a bad foot. Must it not 
be a crime for a God’s soldier to be bed-ridden? I wish you would 
agree with me that such is the Law. I know what you said when 
I got iU. But I willingly agreed that I must have committed some 
breach of the Law. 

That brings me to Gurudev. Even if I agreed unreservedly 
that my illness was a just punishment for my recruiting campaign,^ 
I am unable to agree with the implications of Gurudev’s letter re- 
produced in the Tribune and sent to me fay a ftiend for reply in 
Young India. I have glanced through it once and I could not help 
tliinlfing that he had not understood the simple beauty and the 
duty of non-co-operation. 

I heard from a Fiji man all about the recent arrivals. Yes, I 
have seen the recommendations of the S[outh] A[fiican] Commis- 
sion. Nothing good czm come without radical amelioration in 
India. This rampaign against the temperance crusade on the 
part of the Government officials makes me sick. I see nothing but 
Aam and humbug behind everything. 

Did you see how I dealt with the Sikh letter and the objection 
raised by you? I feel that that letter was quite perfect. But your 
caveat enabled me to drive the point of forgiveness sdll farther. 

* From the postal cancellation mark on the envdope 

* From Jime to August 1918, to help the cause the ADiea in World 

Wm I 
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I wish you were with me when I met the famine-stricken 
people of the Puri District yesterday. It was a heart-rending 
sight. I assure you that there is nothing but the spinning-wheel 
for their deep distress. 

Yoursy 

Mohan 

G. F. Andrews, Esq,. 

Shantiniketan 
Bolpur, E. I. Ry. 

From a photostat : G.N. 2608 


249. SPEECH AT MUNICIPAL RECEPTION, BERHAMPUS> 

March 29, 1921 

[Gandhiji said that] he was unprepared for receiving an address in English 
which was considered out of place in our national evolution except as a medium 
for international commerce and diplomatic relations. He commended Surat, 
Nadiad and Ahmedabad as model municiprilities and said that a well-con- 
ducted municipality must bear the seeds of swaraj. He said that mere rejec- 
tion of Government grant or control was not enough and the national form of 
education was not complete without the spinning-wheel and Hindustani. He 
said that the noble traditions of Gokhale should be copied and that Gokhale’s 
supreme work consisted in spiritualizing the politics of the country. He said 
that we were also now introducing the religious spirit in all our national affairs. 
He referred to the sweating industry of Gokhale, who, born economist that 
he was, wanted to economize every moment of the nation* He wished all 
prosperity to the Berhampore Municipality ahd hoped it would give all its best 
towards national uplift. 

The Hindu, 1-4-1921 


^ Delivered in reply to an address of welcome presented by the Munid- 
pality of Berhampur 



250. SPEECH AT MASS MEETING, BERHAMPUR 


March 29 , 1921 

He fOandhiji] reiterated his regret that the Madrzisis were not able to follow 
Hindustani, an elementary knowledge of which ought not to be diflScult. He 
saw that Hindustani should permeate the masses from the classes. He referred to 
the district problem between the Andhras eind Oriyas and said that it should 
be solved in a statesmanlike manner and in the Indian wayJ He asserted that 
the masses were untouched by this problem. Though he was for linguistic 
(hstribution and provincial development he was determinately oiQ)osed to them 
at the expense of the national advancement- The batde for freedom was the 
battle for real legal equality with the strongest on earth. He was aware of the 
difi&culties that faced him in obtaining swaraj but conskiered that in the few 
months of probation we were now undergoing, we should have thrown away 
the want of faith in ourselves. He should have the capacity to die for India, 
not live as witness to her shame. He eochorted that we should in the twink- 
ling of an eye set our houses in order amd settle matters like the district ex- 
cision question, by living for others and not for ourselves. He asserted that we 
should get swaraj immediately. He referred to the Khilafat peril and reminded 
that Hinduism had been in peril all these years. He emphasized that the 
Punjab wrongs should be redressed and that as the national awakening had 
given a new courage, if there be again martial law, no Indian would crawL 
He asserted that non-co-operatkm was a means of attaining swaraj and that he 
was indifferent as to how the scheme of swaraj was evolved. IBs recent trip 
to Orissa showed him that the masses cared only foi: their food, that the 
masses must feel the benefit of swaraj. He said that the masses would not 
recognize us, if Englishmen allowed them rice free of idiaige. He enjoined 
that lawyers should suspend practice till the Govemmeat had repeated and 
till swaraj was attained. He held that those events which sent the xamemt 
people of Punjab to the Andamans were not fit for practice [sw]. 

Swaraj in his view hung on a thread, the spinning ‘thread*. He emi^asksed 
that if we could not effectuaHy boycott British goods within a year, the op- 
portunity would pass. He referred to the trap laid by the East India Goni|wy. 
He appealed strongly that we bad to purify ourselves and must not be Satanic 
to get out of an uns ympathetic, Satanic Govemmoit. He claimed to be a 


» A controversy was then going on regarding the ddimitation of Berham- 
pur district on a linguistic basis and, cai&rin the aftemocm, Gandhiji had 
met deputations representing the two language groups. 
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practical idealist. He was pleased that India was carrying on a mighty cam- 
paign against the drink evil and had forestalled even the Congress. He con- 
sidered that, to purify ourselves, we needed no university training. He referred 
to the accomplished fact of the Hindu-Muslim unity and urged strongly the 
elevation of the depressed classes. He pleaded that money was necessary to 
obtain swaraj, that the Tilak Swaraj Fund should be strengthened and that 
it should flow as it gave life to India. 

The Hindu, 1-4-1921 


251. JfOTES 
Repression and Its Lesson 

I had the pleasure, whilst at Nagpur, of studying Dr. Ghol- 
kar’s speech* which is the subject matter of prosecution against him 
Even as it stands reported' by the G. I. D. reporter, it is extremely 
inoffensive. It is, to use Lord Chelmsford’s expression, ‘pruned 
of epithet’. It is a reasoned speech. But it discusses a republican 
form of government. If that is the gravamen of the offence, then 
almost every Congressman is an offender. For he will not hesi- 
tate to think of, and work for, a republic, if he could not gam 
his birthright without complete independence. The fact is, that 
the temperance movement has told on the people in the Central 
and other Provinces, and the Government cannot tolerate it. 
Bhagvandinji whom the local men delight to call Mahatma, is the 
respected, superintendent of the Non-co-operation Ashram — a flou- 
rishing institution in Nagpur. He is an effective speaker and 
worker. He must also be silenced in the cause of the Abkari 
revenues. That is my reading of the prosecutions in the Central 
Provinces and elsewhere. By all means prosecute for violence 
those who incite people to do, or who themselves do, violence 
to liquor dealers or visitors to liquor shops, but why at this late 
stage prosecute people under sedition sections? The answer is 
simple. There is no violence used by responsible persons in con- 
nection with drink. Irresponsible violence can be checked in a 
moment. But that is not what the Government want. They 
dread the approaching disappearance of the drink and the opium 
revenue. And they are intent upon preventing (to them) 
the catestrophe by every means legitimate or otherwise. 

1 Vida “Spedi at Nagpur”, March 18, 1921. 
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Corner the Government 

If my reading be correct, the remedy is simple. Let us not 
give the Government even a colourable pretence for prosecudon. 
If sedition means disaffection towards the present system of Govern- 
ment, it is a virtue and a duty. But we do not need to preach 
it. There is no affection for the system even on the part of [titled] 
men. They hold their titles, as several have admitted, because 
they have not the courage to risk loss of their wealth. I know 
more than one who were threatened with confiscation of thw 
jagirs if they gave up Government favours. I know many 
more who would not give up their titles or other honours because 
they fear loss of banking custom. So far is the influence of the 
Government felt! But all these would welcome the destruction of 
a system under which, if they gain a few lakhs of rupees, crores 
are drained out of the coimtry without adequate return. I repeat, 
therefore, that we need not preach disaffection. We cannot paint 
the system blacker than it appears to the average audience t^ay. 
All we need do is to show the people the way to destroy it. That 
way is self-purification. We shall put the Government in an un- 
comfortable comer when we oblige them to treat temperance as 
a vice, and the possession of a spinning-wheel a crime. The sys- 
tem can last only so far as we can afford to clothe it with an air 
of respectability and being, or pretending to be, enamoured of it 
by giving the Government even a plausible excuse for prosecution. 

Who Gut the Thumbs? 

If the Gfevemment treats the possession of the spinning- 
wheel as a crime, it would not be for the first time in history. 
During the East India Company r^ime, spinning or weaving had 
become almost a crime. The labour of these artisans was so cmel- 
ly suppressed that they were obliged to cut off thdr own thumbs 
in order to avoid imprisonment. Many speakers mix up facts and 
say that the Company’s servaute cut off the thumbs of artisans. 
In my opinion, such cutting off would be less crud than the toxo- 
rism which resulted in self-mutilation. 

White Gap a Crime 

To make temperance a crime would be only a step removed 
from Tnaking the wearing of white caps a crime. And yet I heard 
whilst at Jubbalpore* that the servants of a railway department 
were prohibited from wearing white caps! 


» On March 21, 1921 
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Revolutionary 

And has not the U. P. Government pronounced the move- 
ment revolutionary?* Hitherto the word “revolution” has been 
connected with violence, and has as such been condemned by esta- 
blished authority. But the movement of non-co-operation, if it 
may be considered a revolution, is not an armed revolt: it is 
an evolutionary revolution, it is a bloodless revolution. The move- 
ment is a revolution of thought, of spirit. Non-co-operation is a 
process of purification, and, as such, it constitutes a revolution 
in one’s ideas. Its suppression, therefore, would amount to co- 
operation by coercion. Orders to kill the movement will be orders 
to destroy, or interfere with, the introduction of the spinning- 
wheel, to prohibit the campaign of temperance, and an incitement, 
therefore, to violence. For any attempt to compel people by in- 
direct methods to wear foreign clothes, to patronize drink-shops, 
would certainly exasperate them. But our success will be assured 
when we stand even this exasperation and incitement. We must 
not retort. Inaction on our part will kill Government madness. 
For violence flourishes on response, either by submission to the 
will of the violator, or by counter-violence. My strong advice to 
every worker is to segregate this evil Government by strict non- 
co-operation, not even to talk or speak about it, but having recog- 
nized the evil, to cease to pay homage to it by co-operation. 

The Original Circular 

The position taken up by the Government of India in its ori- 
ginal circular was sound.^ It conceded the right of free speech and 
firee thought. It threatened to put down by force only actual 
violence. But I expressed my distrust of it at the time of its 
publication.® The framers expected to be able to kill the move- 
ment by patronizing indifference or tolerance. But as soon as it 
began to take effect by demolishing the prestige of Government 
institutions and by real boycott of foreign cloth, and diminution 
in the drink revenue, the Government became alarmed, and 
began to stop free speech and propaganda. And this repression 
is only by way of rehearsal. The reality has yet to come. Let us 
be prepared for it. Our determination to continue silent self- 
purification must remain fixed and unalterable. We must pass 

' * Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of the U.P., stated in a speech deli- 
*n March 1921 that the non-co-operation movement was now appearing 
as a revolutionajY movement, “playing on passions and pandering to ignorance”. 

P*(fo "Triumph of Non-violence”, 21-11-1920, 
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through the fire of terrorism even of the 0*Dwyer type, and prove 
our loyalty to our country, even as Sita proved hers to her lord 
by the fiery ordeal** 

Bihar GovERNiiENT 

If the Bihar Province promises to outdo the others in non- 
co-operation, its Government bids fair to stand first in devising 
methods of repression. It has now brought under the ban munici- 
pal councillors and servants. They are not to take part in 
non-co-operation meetings. I have not seen the circular, but I 
hear that that is its effect. If so, I advise the municipal council- 
lors and servants to ignore the circular and challenge the Govern- 
ment to disband municipalities. The electors, if they have grit in 
them, will continue to elect the same councillors and force the 
Government either to supersede municipal government or with- 
draw the offending circular. 

PRAcmsiNG Lawyers 

The Patrika^ devotes a leading article to an examination of 
the position taken up by me regarding lawyers, and strongly 
dissents from it. The Patrika thinks that practising lawyers may 
continue to lead public opinion on Congress platform. I respect- 
fully suggest that any such deviation from the Non-co-operation 
Resolution will be a serious mistake. I am aware that the Pairika 
thinks that the Congress has not called upon all lawyers to suspend 
practi(;e. I venture to differ firom the interpretation. The reso- 
lution calls upon all lawyers to make greater effort to suspend 
practice. And, in my opinion, those lawyers who have not yet 
succeeded in suspending their practice, cannot expect to hold 
office in any Congress organization or lead opinion on Congress 
platforms. Will titled men be elected as office-bearers, although 
they may not have given up their titles? If we do not face the 
issues boldly, we stand in danger of corrupting the movement. We 
must exact correspondence between precept and practice. I hold 
that a lawyer preadent of a Provincial Committee cannot lead his 
province to victory if he does not suspend his practice. He simply 
will not carry weight. I have noticed this again and again during 
my tours. Lawyers who have hitherto led public opinion have 
either renounced practice or public life. 

1 Rama, the hero of the Ramayana^ made Sita, his wife, pass through 
the ordeal to prove her chastity. 

2 Amrita Bazar Patirlka 
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The Patrika errs in comparing practising lawyera to mer- 
chants. Not many merchants have yet led public opinion, but 
where they have come forward, they have certainly renounced 
dealing in foreign cloth. The public will not, I am glad to be able 
to say, tolerate divorce between profession and practice. But not 
to seek, or give up, public position is one thing, and to help the 
movement as a weak but humble follower is another. Thousands 
are unable to carry out the full advice of the Congress and are yet 
eagerly helping as silent camp-followers. That is the position that 
practising lawyers should take up. It will be honourable, dignified, 
and consistent. We may not, in our progress towards swaraj, 
consider the lead of any class or individual as essential to success. 

The Patrika goes beyond the scope of the paragraph of 
Tomg India when it presents as an alternative to suspension, deri- 
sion and insult. He would be an unworthy non-co-operator who 
would deride or insult a lawyer, or anyone else who is too weak 
or otherwise unable to respond to the Congress call. Because we 
may not elect such persons as office-bearers, we may not be in- 
tolerant and insulting to them. On the contrary, those who are 
honestly unable to follow the Congress resolution, are in every 
way worthy of sympathy. 

Nor is the Patrika right in thinking that, before practising law- 
yers cease to be leaders, there should be a complete boycott of law 
courts; and as that is impossible without a rebel government, and 
as' we do not contemplate rebellion, practising lawyers may safe- 
ly lead opinion as hitherto. There is an obvious fallacy underlying 
this suggestion. Carried to its logical extent, it would mean that no 
leader need practice what he preaches. The fact is that, although 
law courts may not be completely boycotted, by the sacrifice of 
Messrs Nehru and Das,* and by our refusal to give any public 
status to practising lawyers and others who have not carried out 
the Congress resolution, we have successfully demolished the pres- 
tige of these institutions, and, therefore, to that extent, of the Gov- 
ernment. If we restore titled men, lawyers, and others, to their 
status even though they have not responded, we commit 
national suicide. Lastly the Patrika is wrpng in arguing that the 
Congress has called for suspension in order to secure the lawyers’ 
services. The motive, as the preamble of the original resolution 
clearly states, is to undermine the Government’s prestige by the 


* Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das had given up their princely practice as 
lawyers. 
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non-co-operation of parties to the institutions on which the pres- 
tige is built. 

Toung India^ 30-3-1921 


252. THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

The last Congress has given a constitution^ whose working is 
in itself calculated to lead to swaraj. It is intended to secure in 
every part of India representative committees working in con- 
junction with, and under willing and voluntary submission to, a 
central organization — the All-India Congress Committee. It 
establishes an adult suffrage open to men and women, subject only 
to two qualifications: signing of the creed and a nominal payment 
of four annas. It is intended to secure due representation of ail 
parties and communities. If, then, it is honestly worked, and com- 
mands confidence and respect, it can oust the present Gfovem- 
ment without the slightest difficulty. For, the latter has no 
power except through the co-operation, willing or forced, of the 
people. The force it exercises is almost through our own people. 
One lakh of Europeans, without our help, can only hold less 
than one-seventh of our villages each, and it would be difficult, for 
one man, even when physically present, to impose his will on, say, 
four hundred men and women — the average population of an 
Indian village. 

The problem before us, therefore, is one of opposing our will 
to that of the will of the Government, in other words to withdraw 
our co-operation firom it. If we are united in purpose, the Govern- 
ment must obey our will or retire. It is the disturbing factors of 
which the Government avails itself for the consolidation of its 
power. When we are violent, it resorts to terrorism; when we are 
disunited, it resorts to bribery; when we are united, it resorts to 
cajolery and conciliation; when we are clamant, it puts tempta- 
tions in the way of those who cry out mc^t. All, ther^^>:^, we 
need do is to remain non-violent, united, and unresponsive to 
bribery and cajolery. 

Surely, there is not much education requir^ to accomplish 
this much among a people who are cultured and intelligent. It is 
not difficult to present to them a common purpose and a comrma 
platform which they can appreciate and understand. But this 
means not talking, but acting and organizing. I st^est that we 


I Vids pp. 190^ 
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concentrate on registering before the 30th June, in an accurate 
manner, at least one crore of members in the Congress organiza- 
tion. No registration is to be deemed complete without the pay- 
ment of four annas and the acceptance of the creed. We must 
aim at enlisting every adult member of every family. It should 
be our boast to have as many women as men on our registers. We 
should have all the Mussulmans, all the castes, all the artisans, and 
all the pariahs, whom we can induce to come to our register. 

It will then become a most democratic register of voters that the 
world can show. If the suggestions made by me are acceptable,, 
we have to concentrate our attention up to the 30th June on 
getting: 

1. One crore rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 

2. One crore members on the Congress register, 

3. The spinning-wheel introduced in twenty lakhs of homes. 

In order to register one crore members, I estimate that we 

shall have canvassed at least twenty lakhs of homes, counting 
five members to a family. Workers can certainly persuade Con- 
gress families to take up one wheel per family. Twenty-five lakhs 
of spinning-wheels in twenty-one provinces’, is not an ambitious 
scheme. 

Let us not waste our resources in thinking of too many 
national problems and their solutions. A patient who tries many 
nostrums at a time, dies. A physician, who experiments on his 
patient with a combination of remedies, loses his reputation and 
passes for a quack. Chastity in work is as essential as chastity inf 
life. All dissipation is bad. We have hitherto all pulled our own 
way, and thus wasted away national strength in a most extravagant 
manner. To boycott foreign cloth within the year is a practical 
feasibility. To bring into being a working organization for the 
Congress is an easy thing for honest workers. The collection of 
one crore of rupees in a methodical manner will at once create 
confidence and will be a tangible token of our earnestness and 
determination. 

This programme does not mean cessation of the other activities 
of non-co-operation. They go on. Drink and untouchability must 
vanish. The education movement is steadily going forward. The 
national institutions that have sprung up will, if they are efficiently 
managed, make headway and attract students who are still hesi- 
tating. The pleaders, always a cautious and calculating class by 
training, will, as they see the movement progressing more and 


* Congress circles formed on linguistic basis 
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more, fall in line with the rest of the country. Boycott of law 
courts by the public is making fair progress. Tliese things do not 
now require concentration of universal effort. They apply to 
special classes. But the three things mentioned by me are the 
most essential; they might be done now, and without them the 
movement, as a mass movement must be pronounced a failure. 

Toung India^ 30-3-1921 

253. SPEECH AT VIJATAJiAGARAM^ 

March 30, 1921 

He began by saying that the study of English was not absolutdy neces- 
sary except for the purpose of carrj^g on our international trade and acquir- 
ing a knowledge of modern sciences. He emphasized that the study of Hindi 
was essential inasmuch as it ensured a feeling of national brotherhood in the 
country. It must be made the lingua franca of India, Continuing, he said 
that Hindi which is the language of Kasi Viswanatha^ ought to be the language 
of the masses. They are longing to be a united and comimct nation and so 
they should discard provincial pride. Hindi can be learnt, he said in durce 
months. Referring to the lavish praise bestowed upon him by the people he 
remarked that he did not like it. He wanted his principles to be carried out 
in practical life. He believed that the charkha or the spinning-wheel would 
bring about the salvation of the country. In his opinion the spinning-wheel 
would serve the purpose of machine-guns and dreadnoughts. When the East 
India Cbmpany calne into existence, it gave a death-yow to sjnnning. From 
that time, he said, the moral aiKl economic degradation of India b<^an* He 
advised the audience not to take to the flashy and gorgeous robes manufactured 
in the West but to satisfy themselves with the simplicity of homespun fabrics, 
however coarse they might be, for home-made cbth had a history briiind it, 
would have a soul of its own, would possess its own aroma. He next ^>dEC of 
the miserable condition of Orissa. In passing he exhorted the valdb and 
students to noa-co-operate. If, however, they failed to follow his advice, 
they would be grievously neglecting a duty vMch they owed not only to th&oor 
selves but to the country at large. By the way, he deplored tluj halxt of 
drinking so prevalent in India. In concluskm, he ®iid that the follovring thii^ 
would achiefve swaraj for them— purity of mind and body, Hindu-Muriim 
unity, and the use of swadeshi goods. 

The Hindu, 1-4-1921 

1 Delivered in reply to a public reception held in the Tuple's 

2 Gandhiji refers to the famous Hindu tempk of Viswanatha, situated 
at Kashi (Banaras). 



254. SPEECH ON FIRST RESOLUTION AT A.LaC. MEETING^ 

Bezwada, 

March 31, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi in proposing the first resolution for adoption made a lucid 
and clear statement of the present situation. He pointed out that in respect of 
those aspects of propaganda upon which they had so far concentrated, namely, 
giving up of titles, Councils, educational institutions and courts, there was no 
need for further concentration as the success already achieved therein was in 
every way satisfactory. Whatever be the number of students who had given 
up college or of lawyers who had given up practice, the Congress had achieved 
the real object of propaganda, namely, the demolition of prestige of these insti- 
tutions of the bureauctatic Government of this country. Most of those who yet 
continued in schools or in courts were fully convinced of the principle for 
which the Congress had fought although for a variety of reasons they were not 
able to give CffFect to the resolutions immediately. The Congress might there- 
fore well trust to time for the movement to work its way fully. He therefore 
pointed out that in order to achieve the programme of swaraj within the time^ 
mentioned in the Nagpur Congress resolution, they should now concentrate 
upon those parts of it which would directly lead the masses of this country 
to its realization. 

The awakening of the masses was phenomenal and while the masses were 
fully alive to the urgent need of realization of swaraj the leaders were lagging 
behind. It was therefore necessary to give form and shape to the aspirations 
of the masses. Their aspirations for swaraj were based upon the very definite 
perception that without swaraj their condition could not improve and the direct 
means of improving their condition was to enable them to clothe and feed 
themselves. It was for this purpose that he felt the charkha movement was 
full of the utmost potentialities in the winning of swaraj. If the masses were 
enabled to perceive that situation and to realize it by receiving their economic 
independence through the use of the spinning-wheel in their houses so as to 
obtain the maximum of production and wherewithal to feed and clothe them- 
selves, it would immediately have the effect of making them feel that they 
were no longer dependent on foreigners for their livelihood and progress. It 
would also effect a complete economic boycott of the most important of 

1 At this meeting of the All-India Congress Committee Gandhiji moved 
four resolutions which were adopted; for their text, vide ‘‘Resolutions at A.I.C.C. 
Meeting, Bezwada*’, March 31, 1921. 

^ The time limit of one year mentioned in the resolution on non-co-opera- 
tion adopted by the Congress at Nagpur in December 1920 
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foreign imports of this country. If this was achieved swaraj could be con- 
sidered to have been realized. That was why he desired that the charkha 
movement should be encouraged. 

In order that the propaganda might succe^, workers were needed. 
Congress organizations should be thoroughly put into operation. If, as the re- 
solution insisted, one crore of rupees were collected before the 30th June, as 
he was quite hopeful it would be, and one crore of manhood and womanhood 
of the country were registered as Congressmen, there could be no more patent 
proof of the fitness of the people for swaraj than of their ability to achieve 
it through the Congress orgnaization itself. 

The Hindu, 1 - 4-1921 


255. SPEECH ON SECOND RESOLUTION AT A.LC.C. 

MEETING^ 


Bezwada, 

March 31, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi pointed out that in deference to the ruling of the chair that 
civil disobedience as such was not recommended in express terms by the 
Nagpur Congress and was not within the four comers of the resolution 
non-co-operation, he proposed that the A.I.G.G. in this matter should only 
express its opinion on the matter in the form of advice, in order that the 
country might have a lead from the Committee. The question of civil dis- 
obedience had been raised in several quarters in consequence of the action of 
the Government against non-co-operators. He referred at length to the entirely 
unjustifiable character of several proceedings taken by the authorities in several 
provinces and he pointed out how wonderfully the people had conformed to 
non-violence even under grave provocation. Nevertheless, he felt that the Com- 
mittee should not recommend civil disobedience suggested in the form whidh 
was understood by those who advocated it. Though it was true that non- 
payment of taxes was one form of civil disobedirarce contemj^ted by the Con- 
gress resolutions, yet it was not initiated as part of a programme of civil dis- 
obedience against the Government in respect of particular laws or orders, 
lawful or otherwise. The scheme of civil disobedience which he had practised 
in South Africa and developed in his own mind was tme which could not yet 
be put into operation. Ifthe country was organized and restrained so thorough- 
ly as he desired it would then be time to put it into operatkm. As it was he 
considered that notwithstanding the great progress of non-violence &jximg the 


^ For the text of the resolution mde the following item. 
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people, there was still an element of what he would, for want of a better term 
call mob law, not in the wrong sense but in tlie idea that the people had 
not yet so thoroughly disciplined themselves to the restraint that was needed 
when their dearest wishes were violated or when their great leaders were snat- 
ched away to prison under most provocative circumstances. Until, therefore 
they were able to exercise self-control perfectly, they should not initiate civil 
disobedience. Of course, he was glad to note that the people were in a fair 
way to it. If any person took upon himself the responsibility of offering civil 
disobedience to particular orders or laws, which he conscientiously thought he 
could not obey, as for example in the case of Mr. Yakub Hassan,* he was at 
liberty to do so. But he might do so only on his own responsibility and not in 
the name of the Congress. 

The Hindu, 1-4-1921 


256. RESOLUTIONS AT A.LC.C. MEETING, BEZ^ADA^ 

March 31, 1921 

Resolution I 

In the opinion of the A.I.G.G. all Gongress organizations and 
workers should concentrate their attention chiefly upon: 

(a) bringing the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to 
one crore of rupees and before 30th June next each 
Congress province to coillect in the ratio of its popula- 
tion. 

(b) putting in Gongress registers one crore of members in 
pursuance of the Constitution and before 30th June 
next each province to contribute the number of members 
in the ratio of its population. 

(c) . introducing into villages and houses 20 lakhs of char- 

khas (spinning-wheels) in good working order before 
30th June next, each province to introduce the num- 
ber of charkhas in the ratio of its population. 

Resolution II 

(a) The All-India Gongress Committee is of opinion that 
the orders of the officials in various provinces against 
non-co-operators in pursuit of the policy of repression 

1 Vide “Speech at Gujranwala”, February 19, 1921. 

* These four resolutions moved by Gandhiji were presumably drafted by 

him. 
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are totally unwarranted by the situation in the coun- 
try and are in most cases pronounced by the highest 
legal opinion to be illegal. 

(b) The Committee believes that the country has respon- 
ded in a wonderful manner and in the face of grave 
provocation by Government to the principle of non- 
violence enjoined by Congress in the country’s pursuit 
after swaraj and redress of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. 

(c) This Committee is of opinion that apart from the fact 
that civil disobedience is not expressly comprised in the 
Congress resolution relating to non-co-operation, the 
country is not yet disciplined, organized and ripe for the 
immediate taking up of civil disobedience. 

(d) This Committee by way of preparation, therefore, ad- 
vises all those upon whom orders may be served to 
conform to them and trusts that new workers will take 
the place of those who may be disabled by the Govern- 
ment and that the people at large instead of becoming 
disheartened or frightened by such orders, will continue 
their work of quest, organization and construction sket- 
ched by the Congress resolution. 

Resolution III 

The A.I.G.C. congratulates the country^ on the rapid progress 
made in the organization of panchayats and trusts that people will 
make still greater efforts to boycott Government law courts. 

Resolution IV 

This Congress Committee congratulates the country in its 
spontaneous response to the principle of self-purification tmderlying 
the movement of non-violent non-co-operation by taking up the 
campaign against the drink evil and trusts that the habit of 
taking intoxicating drinks and drugs will totally disappear from 
the land by the persistent and continued efforts of self-sacrificing 
workers. 

The Hindu, 1-4-1921 


^ “Committee” in the source 


XIX-32 



257. SPEECH TO MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS, BE^WADA^ 


April i, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi gave a suitable reply in which he emphasized the need 
of the municipal councils adopting the policy of the Congress for the attain- 
ment of swaraj. He showed how valuable the support and work of the munici- 
pal councils would be in the programme of work now before the country for 
the realization of swaraj and referred to the example of Nadiad, Ahmedabad 
and Surat.2 He exhorted them to help in the collection of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund and the organization of the Congress Committees. 

The Hindu, 4-4-1921 


1258. SPEECH ON CONGRESS SABHAS RESOLUTION, 

BEZWADA 


April 1, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi in urging the proposition observed that though the 
enforcing of such a resolution^ might be difficult and unpleasant, it was a duty 
that had to be faced and overcome by those who had to bring into being the 
new constitution. It seemed to him that while the mass of the country and 
Congressmen were overwhelmingly in favour of non-co-operation, it was right 
that those who were not prepared to give effect to it in their own person 
and conduct should not be asked to control the working of the Congress or- 
ganizations having regard to the resolution of the Nagi^ur Congress. 

The Hindu, 4-4-1921 


1 Delivered in reply to the address presented by the chairman of the 
Municipal Coimcil at the Museum Hall, the venue of the A.I.C..G. meeting 

2 The municipalities of these three towns in Gujarat had defied Gk)vcm- 
ment control. 

3 The resolution was to the effect that in the organization of Congress 
Sabhas under the new constitution, no person who did not conform to the 
resolution on non-co-operation, specially applicable to himself, should hold 
any office therein. 



259. LETTER TO MAGANLAL GANDHI 


[COCANADA,] 
Saturday [April 2, 1921Y 

cm. MAGANLAL, 

I was pleased to read in Navajivan your comments on the 
Gandiva spinning-wheel. May not the same^ be true of the cal- 
culations made by Shankarlal? I asked him. 

He said he had remained unconvinced by your argument. 
He had done, he said, and also got others to do, a good deal of 
spinning on his model and it had been giving him the same results 
as the Ashram model. All that he wanted was that we should 
not condemn his model. 

His spinning-wheel worked quite .well. He said this in all 
humility. I advise you to consider the size of the Punjab spin- 
ning-wheel. It seems the ideal wheel to me. I am simply astonished 
to see the results they obtain here. You will marvel at the speci- 
mens of fine cloth which I shall bring along with me. A boy 
brought to me a spinning-wheel the weight of ten rupee coins,^ 
sat down to spin on it and produced extremely fine yam. But all 
this some other time. 

I shall arrive there on the 12th, going to Bombay on the 10th. 
Read the letter to Chi. Chhaganlal and reflect over it. 

It is pledn to me that the economic condition of India depends 
on the capacity we show. But I cannot write anything more at 
the moment. I am writing this surrounded by crowds. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original; G.W. 5792. Courtesy: Radhabehn Ghoudhri 


^ The comments on the Gandiva spinning-wheel referred to in the ktter 
appeared in the Namjwan of March 27, 1921, and, as stated in the letter, 
Gandhiji arrived in Bombay on April 10 and in Ahmwiabad on April 12. 

^ Maganlal Gandhi had revised his opinion about it and said that, after 
further triab with it, he had found it useful. The model cost only one and 
a half rupees. 

^ About a quarter pound 



260. SPEECH AT COCANADA^ 


April 2, 1921 

MV HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRYMEN AND WOMEN, 
COUNCILLORS OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF COCANADA, 

You will please forgive me for not standing up to speak to 
you for the reasons offered, known to you probably by this rimp 
in common with the rest of India, namely my physical incapacity. 
You will also forgive me for I have not been able to bring- my 
brother Maulana Shaukat Ali with me. You know that in 
order to represent to India what the real Hindu-Mussulman unity 
meant both Maulana Shaukat Ali and I travelled throughout the 
length and breadth of the land for about one year. It has not 
been possible recently to travel together. You and I are eager 
to attain swaraj in this year. You and I are eager to secure 
redress for the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs during this year. 
And so, after having travelled for one year, we divided our energies 
and decided to travel in different parts of the country separately. 
If one year of object-lesson that we both have presented to India 
has not been enough to convince you of the absolute necessity of 
the Hindu-Mussulman unity, and if one year of close insight of 
[jic] our countrymen contributing to human happiness has not 
been sufficient to show what that unity meant, I for one spurn 
the idea of convincing you of the necessity of Hindu-Mussulman 
unity. Maulana Shaukat Ali is a staunch Mohammedan. I claim 
to be a staunch sanatani Hindu. And each in his own views and 
conviction, we both have been able to live together as no two 
blood brothers can live. But I am aware that by this time India 
has realized that Hindu-Mussulman unity is as essential for our 
national life as eating, drinking and sleeping. And I hope you 
have also by this time realized that, given certain conditions, swaraj 
is attainable within one year. 

And, as an aid to the advancement of swaraj, I have much 
pleasure in accepting this address from this Municipality, because 
it shows that the municipalities of India are now as ready to re- 
ceive and welcome a humble servant of theirs as they have been 


V Delivered in reply to an address of welcome presented by the Municipal 
Council 
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hitherto ready to receive and extend welcomes to governors and 
viceroys. It is the fear, it is the want of faith in ourselves, which 
are real obstacles in our progress towards swaraj. I am not likely 
to lead myself into the belief that this address is a testimonial to 
anything in my personal self, but I know that it constitutes an 
endorsement of an idea — that I for the time being represent the 
nation. The municipalities have now commenced to shed their 
fear which used to possess them and to shed the belief that 
municipalities were but appendages to the Government. I venture 
to ask this great Municipality to take a step farther and copy the 
example of Ahmedabad, Nadiad and Surat. I ask this Munici- 
pality to nationalize education in this Municipality. If only the 
municipalities all over India will recognize their power and do 
their duty, I venture to suggest to you that these municipaliti^ 
bear with them the promise of swaraj. Because, after all, swaraj 
is nothing but an extension of municipal government. And if 
every village and every town of India is found capable of looking 
after its own affairs, surely it follows that the villages and towns 
of the whole of India are necessarily capable of conducting 
national affairs. 

The All-India Congress Committee have given us the lead 
and have put before the whole of India a very simple test. K 
the Congress is our national assembly, if the Congress is an instru- 
ment in our hands for establishing swaraj in India, it is natural 
that every man and woman, every Hindu and Mussulman, Chris- 
tian, Parsi and Jew bom in India should place themselves on the 
Congress register. And so the All-India Congress Committee has 
suggested that by the time the 30th of June arrives at least one 
crore of men and women should find thdr names on the Congress 
register. In a nation which has been showing the wonderful 
energy and wonderful cohesion that has been shown during the 
past months at least one-thirtieth of the men and women of India 
should find themselves on the Congress register before the SDth 
June, which is surely not a great thing. 

You revere the memory of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Hlak 
Maharaj. Wherever I go I find the people naturally expoang 
his portrait in the home, in the windows, at public meetings. Ttc 
Congress, therefore, asked you to signify yom respect, your venera- 
tion, for the great departed patriot by subscrilfing one crore of 
rupees before that date in order to revere that great jKitriot. This 
one crore of mpees is not to be spent on any marble statues or 
memorial halls. It is to be spent as capital investment for the 
attainment of swaraj. And if only the men and womm of Andhra 
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Desh* were to discard only a portion of the ornaments they wear 
I know that Andhra Desh will find a quota within a week. I 
suggest to you that if you are really determined to attain swaraj 
during this year and redress the Khilafat and the Punjab grievan- 
ces we can sacrifice everything. 

And the third thing that the Congress requires the whole of 
India to do is that by the end of June we shall introduce into our 
homes not less than 20,00,000 spinning-wheels. I assure you that 
the foreign cloth that I see on the persons of these beautiful sisten 
of mine, the foreign cloth that I see on the persons of so many 
of you, is nothing but a badge of our slavery and for once it is 
my honest conviction that the men and women of India clad in 
foreign cloth look not handsome but ugly. And ugliness will only 
be termed as beauty when slavery passes for freedom. India was 
a free land — India was a land flowing with milk and honey when 
every home in India sang fireedom with the spinning-wheel. 
Hundreds of sisters whom I have seen throughout the length and 
breadth of India have told me that they remembered the time when 
their mothers used to tell them that the spinning-wheel was a 
sign of plenty. It is an emblem of purity, simplicity, freedom; it 
is an emblem of peace to the whole world. As Mr. Das rightly 
said yesterday the spinning-wheel proved to us and to the 
whole world that we did not want to engage in the killing com- 
petition of the West. The spinning-wheel, its revival, constitutes 
notice to England, France, America, Japan and every other country 
that India cannot be subdued for their exploitation. It sends across 
the seas a message to the other nations of the world that India is 
determined to be absolutely self-contained and independent for her 
food and clothing. It takes a message of goodwill to the 3 crores 
of our countrymen who are living from day to day on only one 
meal per day and that containing a piece of dried bread and a 
pinch of salt. It is the one cement that binds the whole of India 
and makes it into one nation. Take away, destroy this cement, the 
only cohesive force that can possibly support, and the building of 
swaraj falls to pieces. Remember that India lost her freedom and 
lost very nearly her nationality when India yielded either to the 
force or to the rupee of the East India Company. I hope, there- 
fore, that you, the enterprising citizens of Cocanada, will not rest 
content until you have put one spinning-wheel working in every 
home in this great town. I hope that boys, girls, men and women 
do not consider it beneath their dignity to turn the spinning- 
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wheel for some hours during the day. It will be a slight penance 
that you and I will have performed when we have turned the 
spinning-wheel. I hope that when my friend or any of you 
invite me again to the town, you wiU not forget to give me this 
assurance that there would not be a boy or girl, a man or woman 
who is dressed in a foreign cloth, not a boy or girl who is not 
dressed in khaddar. And I assure you that if the whole of India 
satisfies this very simple test — 1 call it a very simple test — by the 
end of June, you will find a new life pulsating through the whole 
of India by the 1st of July. 

The National Week, the week of purification, will be soon 
upon us. The 6th of April, 1919, awakened India from its sleep. 
The 13th of April of that same year made India a witness to a 
msLSsacre not known in modern times. It is a holy week; it will 
be crime, it will be sin for a angle Indian to forget it. I hope 
that there will be a complete hartal, purely voluntary, on the 6th 
and 13th. The hartal must be purely voluntary; if a single man 
wants to open his shop we must protect him fix>m any harm. 
Purification is purification only when it is voluntary. And the way 
to freedom lies not through compulsion, but sweetness, persuaaon 
and humility. I hope that those who can will devote these two 
days specially to fasting and praying. For remember that this is 
a battle of fireedom. In this we do not invoke the assistance of 
gunpowder but the assistance of God. During that week you 
will search your hearts firom within. You will fight with all your 
might against the drink curse. 

One indispensable agn of purity is that every man conaders 
every woman as his own sister and mother and every woman 
considers every man as her brother and father. Having been 
bom in a port town* myself I know what temptations the popula- 
tion of a port is always exposed to. I was told only yesterday 
by a fiiend that the life of our people in Rangoon — ^and I know 
that many are in the habit of going to Rangoon — is not all that 
can be desired. If we want dhamaraj^a and not rakshasard^a^ you will 
agree with me that personal purity is as e^ential as national purity. 
Our swaraj consists not in selE-indulgence but in sdf-restraint. I 
hope that you will devote the National Week to expediting the 
programme that has been laid to you by the All-India Congress 
Committee. I hope that during that week you will make sdll 
greater efibrts to make Hindu-Mussulman unity a solid thing. And 

1 Porbandar 

^ Rule of demons 
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I hope that during that week you will for every one of yourselves 
and for others make it absolutely certain that India’s freedom is 
dependent purely on non-violence. And you will understand that 
an angry word uttered against our own countrymen who may not 
hold the same view as we do, and every word uttered against an 
Engishman, a stick waved aginst a single person who might have 
harmed us, is also violence, contrary to the precept laid down for 
us by the Congress. And unless we remove the fear of violence 
from the meanest of our countrymen and from the least of the 
foreigners that may be residing in our midst we may not be called 
a nation fit for democracy. And we commit a Satanic breach of 
non-violence when we consider a single man as untouchable, 
when we consider about a single man in India, even though 
he may be a leper or a pariah, that his touch pollutes, that ids 
shadow takes away Vaishnavik^ or Shaivite^ purity. The teaching 
of the Bhagavad Gita is absolutely as clear as daylight. It enjoins 
upon us to treat Brahmin and Chandala^ with the same love, with 
the same spirit of brotherhood. A Brahmin ceases to be a 
Brahmin when he considers a single man as inferior to him. One 
of the sweetest names for God that human loftiness has invented 
is — Dasanudasa, servant of the servants. And it is time that India 
got rid of this curse of untouchability. 

And now a word specially to the dear sisters who have assem- 
bled. Wherever I have travelled the women of India have treated 
me with affection. And wherever I have gone I have asked 
from you sisters a blessing for myself and for Maulana Shaukat 
Ali. And I ask you to give us the blessings that other sisters have 
given us. And you know what we want the blessings for. We 
are fighting the battle of freedom and of India’s religions. We are 
trying to replace this Rcmamrajya by Ramarajya. And you know, 
in that Ashokavatika the divine Sita rejected the finer ornaments. 
She rejected the spices and tempting foods that Ravana sent to her. 
She was satisfied to live on the fruits that the trees of Ashokavatika 
yielded to her. I ask you, the descendants of that same Sita, to 
follow in her footsteps. Our shastras have given me the assurance 
that the blessings of a pure woman can never go wrong. And I 
want you to be armed with the same purity that Sita possessed. 
And if you are fired with that same spirit of Sita you will not 
hesitate to tell your husbands or fathers that you don’t want 

^ Of a Vaishnava 

* Of a devotee of Siva 

3 A low-caste Hindu 
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ornaments for your pleasure, either their pleadings in the courts 
or services in high offices. And tell them that your strong arms 
and nimble fingers will work at the spinning-wheel. You will tell 
them that the firuits of your labours will supplement the earnings 
that your husbands, brothers and fathers may bring home. And 
you will refuse to send your children to Ravamrajya schools^ And, 
if with a heart pure and bodies undefiled by foreign garments you 
give us blessings, I know I have every confidence that we will get 
dharmarajya during this year. I want you to give me out of the 
fulness of your hearts, not out of shame, whatever ornaments you 
would, whatever money you would. This money will be spent 
in taking spinning-wheels to poor homes and in educating poor 
boys. You and I may not deck oumelves with ornaments or with 
fine dress so long as there is a single man or woman who has to 
get his or her food or clothing. I thank you for giving me such 
a patient hearing. 

You understand now that all our speeches and our rela- 
tions are addressed to ourselves. Unlike as of old, our speeches, 
our resolutions now require us to do something, rather than the 
Government. I would ask you to give me at least one ocular 
demonstration that you are all intent upon attaining swaraj. I 
will ask you to give whatever you can to the volunteers who will 
presently go into your midst, whether it is a pie or one rupee car 
whether a bangle or ornament — all these things will be helpfiil fOT 
wiiming swaraj if voluntarily given and with a determination to 
get swaraj. I want nothing out of shame, nor out of compulsion. 

I am satisfied with a pic as I am satisfied with milhons. May 
God grant you courage and ability to go through the discipline 
that is required of you during this year. 

The Hindu, 6-4-1921 


1 Schools run or aided by the Govemmait 



261. MORE ABOUT PARSIS 


A Parsi gentleman, Mr. Burjorji Ratanshaw Bhuri, comments 
from Colombo on the criticism that is being levelled against the 
Parsis. Here are some extracts. His Parsi Gujarati has been 
turned into standard Gujarati and his sentences have been short- 
ened. 

You have become known for your truthfulness .-md simplicity. Be stead- 
fast in the hopes you cherish. The non^co-operatiori you have started 
is quite different from the method of violence. If that is so, I am pre- 
pared to support it. But do all men subscribe to your views? Already, 
violence has broken out. I am grieved at this, and do not agree with you. 

We have to learn from this criticism. As we learn the lesson 
of peace, we become more successful and people think more highly 
of the struggle. Reading some news about violence, Mr. Buijoqi, 
being far away, assumes that violence has already started. But it 
can be said that there never reigned greater peace in India than 
what has prevailed, so far at any rate. All the same, it is essential 
for us to acquire [sufficient] control [over the people] for preserv- 
ing peace throughout the country. Peaceful conditions are the 
foundation on which the struggle rests. The struggle will be 
weak to the extent that this foundation is weak and strong to the 
extent that it is strong. 

Proceeding, Mr. Burjorji says : 

Our ancestors came from Iran. They came and settled in India for the 
sake of their holy and beloved religion. It is through that same India 
that we have become well known in the world. In return, we have served 
our fellow-communities, the Hindus and the Muslims, as much as it 
lay in our power. No other community has given away as much in 
charity as the Parsis have done. They are but a grain in a heap of 
wheat . . . The Parsis are certainly not against swaraj. But your hope 
of winning it in seven months will never be realized. If there is no unity 
in the country, it will be diflScult to win it at all. 

No one in the world is unfamiliar with Parsi charities. Un- 
doubtedly, no other community in the world has donated in 
charities as much as the Parsis have done. There is also no doubt 
that, though small in number, the Parsis can render great assis- 
tance in winning swaraj for India, if they only decide to. I have 
already recorded that a number of Parsi gentlemen have been 
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helping [the movement]. There is no doubt that as the holy 
nature of the movement is demonstrated more and more clearly, 
the Parsis will join it in increasing numbers. The best way, I 
believe, to hasten the Parsis and others joining the movement is 
to refrain from criticizing them or using bitter language about 
them. It is our duty respectfully to point out a mistake when- 
ever we notice one, but it is a sin to abuse anyone or use im- 
proper language about him. 

Mr. Burjoiji and some other Indians of his way of thinking 
believe that it will be difBcult to win swaraj within seven months. 
It is because of such persons that even a period of seven months 
has had to be fixed. If all of us, acquiring seK'-confidencc and 
courage, start doing our duty, we can get swaraj even today. 

I have been talking about winning swaraj before the end of this 
year because I believe that those thousand of Indians, who have 
pledged themselves to non-co-operation, will abide by their pledge 
with determination. Our want of feith in ourselves constitutes the 
biggest obstacle in our path. 

Our Parsi brethren have served India. They possess good 
sense. They have made India thdr home. All that is theirs is 
in India. Their mother tongue is Gujarati, though one cannot 
but say that they have not done justice to this mother tongue of 
theirs. Had I published Mr. Buijoiji’s letta: in his own Gujarati, 
many Gujaratis would perhaps not have understood it fully. Every 
reader of a Parsi newspaper knows that many of the Parsi news- 
papers simply murder the Gujarati language. If they wish to 
write ordinary Gujarati, it is not as if they will not be able to 
do so. Malbari* could write pure Gujarati. Khabardar has 
adorned Gujarati [language] by his poetry. But how can one 
be satisfied with that much? Will they not think it desirable that 
they should have love for Gujarati and, seeing that it is their mother 
tongue, serve it? 

Some Parsi writer may ask why the Gujarati that the Pairis 
write should not be accepted zs genuine Gujarati. It is easy to 
meet this argument. That Gujarati which is spoken and written 
by hundreds of thousands of educated people who have their home 
in Gujarat is true Gujarati. Having been derived from Samkrit 
and being its daughter, Gujarati must necessarily lean on Sanskrit 
— ^no one can question that. Parsi writers and teachers can serve 
Gujarati, if only they mean to. As we grow in patriotism, chit love 
for our mother tongue should also grow. When our love of our 

1 Behramji Malbari (1854-1912); poet, joumalht and social reforaarar 
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language has grown, when all our regional work is carried on in 
Gujarati, what sort (5f Gujarati shall we use then? In what sort 
of Gujarati shall we frame our laws? In what sort of Gujarati 
sh? 1l we write our text-books? Our casual attitude to Gujarati 
bespeaks want of love on our part for our country and language. 
It is improbable that there should be patriotism but no eagerness 
to cultivate love of the language. All the three communities, 
Hindus, Muslims and Parsis, speak Gujarati. Being traders, all the 
three travel about in the whole of India and go abroad as well. 
The tHin g in virtue of which they are known as Gujaratis is their 
language. It is the duty of all the three communities to serve it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 3-4-1921 


262. J/OTES 

Growing Prestige of Khadi 

Khadi propaganda has had such a great effect that, when a 
young Muslim, a water-carrier, died in Bulandshahr, his relatives 
used khadi for the shroud and their pancha resolved to use only 
khadi in future for the purpose. When such holy sentiments spread 
among the people, why should there be delay in India getting 
Swaraj? It is our own weakness and want of faith which cause 
delay. We do not do our duty because of them. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^ctoajivan, 3-4-1921 


263. SPEECH AT RAJAHMUNDRY 


April 3, 1921 

I know and you should know also that the time for talking 
and listemng is gone. The All-India Congress Committee demands* 
that India should supply the nation with a crore of rupees before 
June 30th. It asks you to put one crore of men and women on 
the Congress register, and it asks you to introduce twenty lakhs 
of spinning-wheels in working order in Indian homes. I hope 
you will do your full share, and if we succeed in doing this, we 
shall have brought swaraj within easy reach. But even that work 

* As per its resolutions passed at Bezwada; vidt “Resolutions at A.I.C.G. 
Meeting, Bezwada”, March 31, 1921. 
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cannot be done unless the Hindus and Mohammedans combine 
in that effort. Hindu-Mushm unity is as necessary for national 
evolution as breathing is necessary for life. Maulana Shaukat 
Ali and myself have been presenting to India what we mean by 
Hindu-Muslim unity. We are both staunch in our respective 
faiths — ^he to Islam and I to Hindu Sanatana Dharma. Just as 
Hindu-Muslim unity is essential for national lit^rty, swaraj, and 
settlement of the KJhilafat and Punjab wrongs, so also it is nece^ 
sary for the maintenance of non-violence. Hindu-Muslim unity 
and non-violence means controlling of passion, clearing of minds 
and hearts of mean jealousies, and therefore I called this move- 
ment a movement of self-purification and self-restraint. You 
cannot drink and cannot womanize. 

Nothing has given me, therefore, greater joy and pleasure than 
the manifestation of purity that India is conducting spontaneously 
against stable drinkers. 

Addressing the women in the audience he said: 

You, my dear sisters, I want to warn you and to bring you to 
a sense of duty and religion. If there is a dancing girl amidst you, 

I askiyou to make her life not one of shame.^ Take up the spin- 
ning-wheel and take the few pies that the work brings you, and it 
will bring pies and God into your house. Do you suppose that 
Rama and Sita would rest for a angle moment if they knew a 
single woman might have to sell her honour for lust of men and 
for a mess of pottage? I ask you to discard all your fine garments 
and ornaments, if only for the protection of these dancing girls. 
Take up the spinning-wheel for their sake, if not for the sake of 
India. Take up the spinning-wheel for the sake of the purity of 
India. Take, up the sari that the charlAa can pve you. Let the 
spotless sari of India be the protection of the virtue of man and 
woman in India. I ask you to consider that to wear fine foreign 
saries is a sin. 

Gontmuiag his address he said: 

Remove equally the curse of untouchability bom your midst. 
Let my voice reach the leaders of Andhra Desh. Do not lead a 
free nation into perdition. I believe you to be men and wennen 
of faith. I believe you to be capable of all sacrifice for the sake 
of India. I believe you are all fired with the ambition of sarvice. 
I afgV every one of you to search withm and fially appreciate the 


^ On the previous evening in Gocanada, a group of danong girls had 
visited Gandhiji and described to him their life d shan^:. 
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significance of this movement and understand but not brag and 
bluster; nor is eloquence necessary for winning in this battle. 
Absolute personal purity, humility, understanding and ceaseless 
activity are the things necessary for attaining swaraj and redressing 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. May God grant you the 
necessary widsom, courage, discrimination and spirit of service. 

The Hindu, 8-4-1921 


264. SPEECH AT ELLOR£ 

It was my intention to reproduce some of my Andhra Desh 
speeches in Toung India. But that has not been possible. I was 
most anxious to reproduce my Rajahmundry speech. But I have 
no notes of it. The industry of a co-worker enables me to give the 
speech at Ellore which deals somewhat with the special matter of 
the Rajahmundry speech, and as it is otherwise not a bad effort, 
I take the liberty of giving it to the readers of 2^./.' 

April 3, 1921 

You will please forgive me for not standing up to spe*k to 
you. You know that I am physically very weak. 

You will please also forgive me that I have not with me this 
evening Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

We have given to India an object-lesson in Hindu-Muslim 
unity by travelling as full-born brothers throughout the length 
and breadth of India for one year. He claims to be, and is, one of 
the staunchest of Muslims and I claim to be a staunch sanatani 
Hindu. But we find no difficulty in living and serving together. 

But you and I are in a hurry to establish swaraj or dharma- 
rajya in India during this very year. You will not expect us any 
longer to be travelling together. 

It has given me the greatest pleasure to be able to unveil 
the portrait of Lokamanya Tilak. Swaraj to him was the breath 
of his nostrils. He lived for swaraj and he died muttering the 
swaraj mantra. It is, therefore, but right that you treasure the 
portrait of that great patriot, and I consider it a privilege and 
an honour having been called upon to unveil the portrait. I 
congratulate the local artist on his creation. But you know that the 
unveiling of portraits of great men and women, and reciting the 
names of gods and personages carry with them certain duties, if they 

* This introduction, signed by Grandhiji, prefaces the report of the speech 
published in. Towig /ndia, 11-5-1921. 
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confer certain privileges. I assume that you have realized your 
duty in having asked me to perform this sacred ceremony. I 
shall assume that this unveiling of the portrait of Tilak Maharaj 
marks your fixed determination to redress the Punjab and Khiiafat 
wrongs and to establish swaraj. We can only earn the title to be 
the heirs of the fame of this great patriot if we sacrifice everything 
for the attainment of swaraj and succeed in the attempt. I regard 
it also as a happy augury that I have been called upon to perform 
the opening ceremony of a club for women in EUore. It delights 
my heart to see brave sisters, dressed in khaddar going alx)ut 
from door to door and asking for money for the national fund. 

It is equally a happy augury that you have asked me to per- 
form the opening ceremony of the national college for which you 
have collected the handsome sum of Rs. 67,000. And I have much 
pleasure in declaring open the national college. May God grant 
that institution a long life and all that the professors and workers 
may entitle it to. I consider that the profession of the school- 
master is one of the noblest professions in the world. Schoolmasters 
are trustees for the future generations. I hope that the school- 
masters of this great institution will remember that only that edu- 
cation is true which fits boys and girls for complete self-expression. 
Let me in all humility tell the schoolmasters that the only art that 
boys and girls can learn this year is the fine art of spinning, the 
art of carding cotton and the art of weaving. 

It is on the slender cotton thread that the honorur of Islam 
and India and the redress of the enormity of the Punjab wrong 
rest. I am absolutely convinced after years of search and ex- 
periment (and now that experiment has been supplemented by 
experience), that the introduction of spinning in every home is 
the solution for the grinding poverty of the masses. We have no 
right to call ourselves the sons and the daughters of India so kmg 
as we remain silent witnesses to the plight of lakhs of our semi- 
starved countrymen. Our d^radation and the grinding poverty 
of India began with the destruction of the spinning-wheel, and 
it is but small penance for us men, women, boys and girls to sfto 
during all our leisure hours in order to win swaraj fOT India. 
I regard it as a sin, and I would ask every one of you to regaid 
it as a sin to wear a single piece of fradgn doth- I regard as 
foreign doth even that which comes from Bombay and Ahme^- 
Our spinning mills must be in our homes, mir weaving 
milk must be in our villages. And just as it will be anfiil ftnr you 
to have your bread baked in Bombay, so is it sinf u l fiw yem to 
have your cloth manufactured in Bombay. Let Bombay and 
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Ahmedabad manufacture for the poorest for whom it is not pos- 
sible to take the gospel of swadeshi. For you who know better, it 
must be a crime not to spin your own yarn and get it woven. It 
has given me the greatest pleasure to find that in this province you 
are able to spin very fine superior yarn and weave better cloth 
in your weavers’ sheds. I hope also that the professors and trustees 
of the national college will bear in mind that the Tamils and the 
Telugus have cut themselves off from India by not learning 
Hindustani. I feel humiliated to have to speak in English before 
a vast audience like this which understands not a word of English 
and I wish you would consider it shameful that not a single one ctf 
you can translate my simple, broken Hindustani. 

But I must now hasten to other matters. I had my full say 
at Rajahmundry on an important matter and I hope that some 
Telugu friend will reproduce that speech, translate it, and spread 
it broadcsist among hundreds of our countrymen. It was at about 
ten o’clock last night in Cocanada when dancing girls paid me 
a visit that I understood the full significance of what they were. I 
felt like sinking in the earth below. I ask you to blot that sin out 
of us. It is not right that for our lust a single sister should have 
to live a life of shame and humiliation. In this movement of puri- 
fication we are in duty bound to regard these girls as our sisten 
and daughters. Let us who feel the pricks of violence that this 
insolent Government inflicts on us not commit worse violence by 
ruining the life of a single girl in India. I ask you, brothen and 
sisters, to send me assurance, as early as possible, that there is not 
a single dancing girl in this part of the land. I charge these sisters 
who are sitting behind me to go about firom place to place, find 
out every dancing girl and shame the men into shunning the 
wrong they are doing. 

We call this a movement of purification, we call it a religious 
movement, we dare to call this Government Satanic, we compare 
it to Ravanarajya, we think of our future Raj in terms of religion and 
gladly call the swaraj to come, dharmarajya. Let us not deceive 
ourselves and [our] gods and deserve the curse of God for deceiv- 
ing them. We may not regard a single being as untouchable. We 
have become lepers of the Empire by regarding a class of Hindus 
as lepers. I speak with the authority of experience and I assure 
you .that in Hinduism there is no sanction for treating a single 
human being as untouchable. In the estimation of a Brahmin, 
knowing and living his religion, ,a Sudra is as good as himself. 
The Bhagavad Gita has nowhere taught that a Chandal is in any way 
inferior to a Brahmin. A Brahmin ceases to be a Brahmin, im- 
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mediately he becomes insolent and considers himself a superior 
being. India owes a deep debt to the Brahmins, who voluntarily 
sacrificed themselves for the betterment of all. It was Brahmins 
who have called God servant of servants, the purifier of the fallen. 
It was Brahmins who taught that the prostitute and the Chandal 
could attain moksha if she or he only purified her or his heart. 

But unfortunately for the human race the Brahmin shares 
with mankind the firailties of all. In common with others he has 
neglected his duty of giving knowledge to mankind, of guiding 
them in the right and truest path. We glibly charge Englishmen 
with insolence and haughtiness. Let us, before we cast the stone 
at them, free ourselves from liability to reproach. Let us put our 
own house in order. 

I believe in Varnashrama Dhama. But what we know today 
by that name is nothing but a' trav^ty of it. VamashFmm Dhama 
is the truest road to equality, it is a religion not of self-indulgence 
but of self-sacrifice. It is a religion not of insolence but of humility. 
Whilst therefore, some of our weaknesses make me shudder and 
despair, I see many a silver lining to the cloud of despair. 

The spiritual character of the movement is one of the most 
soul-stirring phenomena that India could pass through. I ask you 
to put a stop to gambling, the use of intoxicating drinks and drugs, 
and other kindred vic^. Believe me that when we have done this 
there is no power on earth whidi can stand in our way. 

It is now commonplace for me to draw your attenfion to 
Hindu-Muslim unity and to ncm-violence. I hope that these things 
have become articles of faith for all of us. 

For a Hindu to quarrel with a Mohammedan or for a Moham- 
medan to quarrel with a Hindu is to destroy the prospect of swa- 
raj. This union between the Hindus and Ihc Mussulmans means 
the redress of Khilafat wrongs and of the Punjab wrongs. 

For us to draw the sword is to perish by it. Let not an angry 
word slip against our opponents or Eii^lishmai. It is not neces- 
sary to criticize Englislunen or our own countrymen who differ 
from us. For the best and the truest cririemn consi^ in living 
according to our faith. 

Let us concentrate our attention on three things that the 
Congress Committee has placed before us. You invited the All- 
India Congress Committee to your capital*, you lavished bcmndle^ 
affection on the members, you held a spontana)iJs dememsfra- 
tion as if it was a religious festival, as if it was a Congress gather- 

* Gandhiji has in mind Bezwada where the Ck>mmittee met. 

XIX-33 
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ing. The demand for men, money, and munitions, as Mr. Das 
put it, was bom at Bezwada. And I hope that you will put your 
shoulders to the wheel and work ceaselessly so that eve^one is 
registered in the Congress ledger. 

Long before the 30th June dawns upon you, I hope that you 
will have collected your quota, and long before the same dLe 
you will place the spinning-weel in every home of this Andhra 
Desh. 

I hope that in three months’ time there will be not a man or 
woman, calling himself or herself the son or daughter of this land 
using foreign cloth. Your energy and faith had captivated me 
even in South Africa. My best fellow prisoners were Tamil and 
Telugu countrymen. They were the first to come to the field and 
never left it. But the energy, the devotion, the faith, the simpli- 
city, the industry that you are exhibiting amaze me. Your natural 
fireedom and natural self-restraint have enchanted me. With all 
such magnificent qualities it will be nothing but a misfortune if we 
do not attain swaraj during one year. I ask every one of you to 
remain on the watch-tower, to watch and check yourself in 
everything you do. It is no exaggeration to say that all that you 
have let me see of you convinces me that you have in you the 
making of iiaffiarafya. Frankness and generosity are written in your 
faces, and I pay the sisters of Andhra Desh the highest compliment 
when 1 say that they have shown the same noble bearing whidi 
I have seen in Maharashtra. 

Go on as you have begun and I have no doubt that when 
the Congress Secretary presents the balance-sheet you will be 
found on the top. If there are any lawyers in Ellore who have 
not yet suspended their practice, I ask them to throw in their 
lot with the masses of India and take the opportunity of serving 
the motherland. 

May God grant power to your elbow, courage to suffer, abi- 
lity to go through any sacrifice for the motherland. 

Presently, volunteers will go amongst you, and I ask you to 
give me all that you can now for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Men of 
Ellore, part with all the luxuries and ornaments and you will 
find that you will get the dharmarajya in an incredibly short time. 

I thank you, I congratulate you, for the considerate arrange- 
naent which has enabled me to go through this heavy programme 
without much inconvenience. I thank you also . for the patience 
with which you have listened to my remarks. 

Tom^ India, 11-5-1921 



265. LETTER TO G. A. :^ATESAN 


Bezwada, 

April 4 [19211^ 


DEAR MR. NATESAN, 

I shall be for the day in Madras on the 8th and yet I may 
not stay with you. I may neither put the strain on you of all the 
non-co-operators, real or so-called, flooding your house or on them 
of having to come to your house to freely discuss thin^ they know 
are distasteftd to you. I may not be able to pay you a call but 
I shall expect you to just let me have a look at you wherever I 
may be housed by my Madras gaolers. 

Tburs stMeer^jr, 

M. K. Gandbi 


Froni a photostat : G.N. 2233 

266. LETTER TO MANIBEHN PATEL 


Bbzwada, 

SUence Dt^ [April 4, 1921]^ 


CHI. MANI, 

It is 5 a.m. just now. I am waiting for the car which is to take 
me to Masulipatam. 

I came here from EUore at 1 a.m. Look up these three places 
on the map. 

I got your letter and read it unmediately on my arnval here. 
What Dr. Kanuga^ has done is excellent work DahyaHi^ 
is doing a very good thing in going out for picketing. Give him 
my congratulations. 

You are doing the right thing in spinning r^ularly for four 
hours daily. Try to produce yam which is strong and of imifonn 
thickness, and also keep an accoimt of the quantity spun drily. 

1 It was in 1921 that Gaadhiji was at Bezwada on April 4 and in Madras, 

as the text mentions, on April 8. , ■ -ir 

2 Gandhiji went from. EUore to Bezwada on this d^e and was m Masn- 

lipatam on April 5, 1921 . x. j 

3 Balvantrai Narsinhlal Kanuga, a Congress woricer of AhmedabaU 

4 Addressee’s brother 
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My conviction grows stronger every day that swaraj can he 
won only through spinning. 

I am a busy man and constantly on the move, and so may 
write with a pencil. But you should make it a practice to write 
in ink and with an indigenous pen. 

You should serve father^ and see that he has fewer worries on 
account of you, brother and sister. 

Improve your Gujarati day by day. By reading Mcmajwm 
carefully one can improve one’s Gujarati. 

I shall arrive in Ahmedabad on Tuesday, the 12th. Inform 
father, and tell him that I hope he has in this interval raised quite 
a good amount.^ 

Blessings from 

Mohandas 

Chi. Manibehn, 

C/o Vallabhbhai, Bar-at-Law 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro — Manibehn Patelne 


267, THOUGHTFUL LIVING 

In the course of my tours, I get experiences, both sweet and 
sour. I shall remember my tour through the Central Provinces 
for a long time. We reached Wardha on the 17th morning. The 
same day we were to proceed to Arvi and Ashti. It was a distance 
of nearly sixty miles. We had to start at 1 p.m. and return at 10 
p.m. But God had willed otherwise. On qur way, our car stopped 
abruptly but somehow we managed to reach Ashti. On our return 
trip, even the second car broke down and this time at a place 
where no help whatever could be had. At last we reached the out- 
skirts of a village. It was decided to proceed thence in a bullock- 
cart. The journey commenced at 1 a.m. I was tired and felt sleepy 
too. Why should I bother to see what manner of bullocks they 
were and who the driver was? Even in my drowsiness I could 
judge that the bullocks were running at the speed of horses. At 
times, they would move slowly, but mostly they kept running. 
Who does not like to see bullocks running? I said to myself: 

^ Vallabhbhai Patel 

^ Presumably for the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
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Good. We shall reach home so much the earlier. The builocks 
of this region must be good.“ 

Mormng broke and I woke up. To my dismay, I found that 
the driver’s goad had a sharpened nzdl fixed in it and he made the 
bullocks run by frequently piercing their backs with it- Because 
of this torture, the bullocks had been shedding liquid excreta all 
along the route. 

Let the reader imagine, if he can, my pitiful condition at this 
sight. I wished to get down from the cart that very moment- I 
felt that a journey by car was a thousand times better than this. 
But, then, I thought: ‘'Who knows what the English and American 
workers in automobile factories suffer? Could it not be a lesser 
sin to ride in a bullock-cart than drive in a car?” I was reasoning 
out the matter thus in my mind and watching the torture inflic- 
ted on the bullocks. I put up with it for about two minutes. Then I 
asked for the goad from the owner of the bullocks, whkh he 
handed over to me. 

He imderstood. He did not know me and addressed me as 
Bawaji^, I liked Bawaji better than “Mahatmaji”. From my dress 
he had taken me for a bawa. It is easy to wear a bmmfis 
dress, but difficult to acquire the virtues (rf* one. But the simple 
masses of India have always been, and will always be, taken in 
by the simplicity of the sannyasi’s dresL 

I returned the wooden goad to the owner, suggesting that be 
might use its blunt end. I told him that there was no need to 
make the bullocks run for my sake and asked him not to worry if 
I should reach my destination an hour late. I requested him to 
remove the nail [from the goad]. He promised to do so. Whether 
he will keep his word or not is a different question. 

This incident affected me deeply. I realized how thoughtless 
£tnd devoid of pity our way of life was. Every action of ours ou^t 
to be informed with thoughtfulness and compasskm and I clearly felt 
there should be more compasdon where there axe more weakness, 
helplessness and dumbness- That we fed sympathy for our own 
species is nothing to admire particularly. We certainly ought to 
feel it. But are not cattle even more hdple^ mJOTable and 
dumb than victims of famine? The famine-stneken, when made 
desperate by their suffering, may even fight with us, hut what 
can the bullock do? It can ndther speak uot rcbeL 

I remembered the dialogue of beasts of the text-book. I Wt 
convinced of the truth of its central idea. How devmd of tlmught 

1 A respectful fonn of address applied to saanyasis 
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our life is! If I had only thought about it, I would have exa- 
mined the bullocks and the driver and would have got the nail 
removed from the stick right at the commencement of the journey. 

Had the cart-man thought he would have realized how he 
himself would have felt if someone had prodded his body with a 
goad. He would not then have fixed a nail in his stick and made 
the bullocks run by piercing them with it. 

The more I think, the more numerous grow the conditions 
for our winning swaraj. If it is our desire to win swaraj through 
self-purification, where shall we fix a limit to the process? Wm 
the limit be reached when we have come to treat our Bhangj, 
brethren as we do our own blood brothers? What of our other 
brothers and sisters — the animals? What is the difference bet- 
ween the soul in them and in us? They eat and sleep, feel happi- 
ness or suffer, just as we do. At most, we may be their elder 
brethren. What else can there be, besides this? 

We ask the other fellow to do his duty by us; if he refiises, we 
get angry. “Send Dyer to the gallows,” we shout. He who hears the 
complaint of the beasts against us, what must He be thinking of us? 

We Hindus hold cow protection to be as important as safe- 
guarding one’s life. We fight the Muslims as enemies in order to 
save the cow. What right have we to ask them not to kill cows, 
when we ourselves prod our bullocks with a goad, load them ex- 
cessively, give them as little to eat as possible and extract milk 
from the cow until she bleeds, resorting to blowing for the pur- 
pose? Muslims consider it no sin to kill a cow for food. Will the 
Hindus contend that there is no sin in piercing the bullocks with 
a goad? We commit a sin, knowing it as such. God, it is said, par- 
dons sins committed unknowingly. Only such sins can be atoned 
for as are committed in ignorance. Having committed a sin in 
full knowledge that it is a sin, 'can we purify ourselves by going 
through the motions of atoning for it? 

Thus, if we only think we shaE see that there is no limit to 
the degree of self-purification to be achieved for winning swa- 
raj, The earlier we achieve it, the sooner shall we get swaraj. 

Swaraj means the rule of dharma. If the present method of 
government is replaced by another of the same description, it will 
not be swaraj, it will not advance people’s welfare. As there are 
conditions for winning swaraj, so there are signs which are evi- 
dence of swaraj. I referred to these in my speech at Nadiad. Some 
day I shall put them down in an article. 

Meanw^e, we must understand this at any rate, that if 
our claim that we are striving for self-purification is true, we must 
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go on improving our conduct [day by day]. We shall have to 
examine and concede the r^hts of all from the smallest ant’s to 
the biggest elephant’s. Let no one doubt that, when we have 
done so, the world will grant us our rights unasked. 

Before we call this Government — or its ways of governing — 
Satanic, we must eschew similar ways. As soon as we do so, the 
Government’s ways will cease to be what they are. That is why I 
have been saying that it is possible for us to 'win swaraj in seven 
months, because all that needs to be done is to be done by our- 
selves, and that is to bring about a change in our way of think- 
ing^ If we but change our ideas, it wiU take us only a second 
to effect a change in our conduct accordingly. 

I hope no reader ■will accuse me of making daily addificHis 
to the conditions for swaraj. The thoughtful reader will understand 
that I have been showing these conditions to be lifter and eaaer. 

We must end the Satanic way of the Government dther by 
being more Satanic than it is or by eschewing such ■ways altogether. 
Sin and injustice can never exist by themsdves. TTiey always re- 
quire something behind which to sHeld themselves. Hence the 
injunction in all religions is that it is one’s highest dharma to non- 
co-operate with a dnful policy and get it abandoned; vfe must re- 
flect every moment of our life and save it from an, so that the 
evil policy will collapse of itself. 

[From Gujarad] 

Xaoajwaa, 5-4?-1921 


268. DOUBTS ABOUT UNTOUCHABIUTT 

Untouchability is a subject which raises all manner of 
doubts in the min^ of different people. Some try to defend it one 
way, some another. That is so with every custom which has tato 
deep roots. No custom had ever been abolished all at <mcc with- 
out oppoation. We find even use of alcoholic drinks and other 
addictions being defended. There are some -who beKeve that drink- 
ing is a part of their dharma, not to speak of untouchability. A 
Mend has suggested that I should answer the following three 

questions: , 

1. The very profesaon of BAasgir and Chaman is dirty. Vfbo- 
ever follows this profesaon gets so subtly affected by it that even if 
he should clean hims elf r^ularly by bathing, he becmnes unclean 
to his very bones. Hence phyactd contact with him should be 
totally avoided. 
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2. Though doctors and otlicrs are engaged in unclean work, 
the Bhangih work is not unclean in the same sense. The former 
are not always engaged in such work and, when they do it, they 
clean themselves immediately afterwards. 

3. So long as the Dheds and Bhangis have not given up their 
work altogether, they simply ought not to be touched. 

These arguments are somewhat novel. One party argues tliat 
no objection will remain if the untouchables learn to bathe and 
wash. But the party advancing the arguments given above tain*;; 
the position that the Bhangi is unclean to the marrow of his bones 
and so he cannot be touched, no matter how clean we wash 
him. * 

I for one can clearly see the error of both the parties. We have 
grown used to not touching Bhangis and others like them. What is 
more, this has been given a religious garb. We cannot, therefore, 
bring ourselves now to touch them and hence we feel disposed to 
defend our habitual behaviour anyhow. In my humble opinion, 
the uncleanness which defiles the Bhangi is only physical and can 
soon be removed. But the uncleanness of untruth, hypocrisy and so 
on which defiles some is so subtle that it is extremely difficult to 
remove it. If any persons can ever be considered untouchable, it 
is those filled with the uncleanness of untruth, hypocrisy and the 
like. We dare not look upon such persons as untouchables because 
such uncleanliness is present in all of us in greater or lesser degree. 
If we start behaving thus, we shall have made ourselves judges of 
the world and shall end by ourselves coming to be treated as un- 
touchables. For this real uncleanness, we have no other remedy 
except patience and our own internal cleanliness. The Bhangfa 
uncleanness, however, not only does not soak into his very bones 
but is actually something for which there is an easy remedy. Let 
us treat him as our own and he will surely keep himself clean. 

The doctor’s profession is one which certainly always in- 
volves rummaging In unclean things all the time. If any doctor 
gets cases for operation which will keep him busy 24 hours, he will 
certainly not decline them. Moreover, he, too, does unclean work 
for a living. And yet we consider his work philanthropic and res- 
pect him. My argument is that the doctor’s profession helps only, 
patients, but the Bhangi’a benefits the whole world and is, therefore, 
mmre usefiil and sacred than the former’s. If the doctors stop prac- 
tising, the sick will perish but should the conservancy services 
stop, the world will be destroyed. It is, therefore, not at all un- 
reasonable to hold that it is a great sin to consider anyone doing 
such essential work as unholy and to treat him with contempt. 
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Any movement by Bhangis and Ckamars to give up their 
work would, I think, do great harm to society. 

There is only one thing for us to do. We should look upon 
the Bhangis^ and Chamars^ professions as not less sacred than the 
doctors’. We should urge the Bhangis to be cleaner in their habits, 
draw them nearer to us, instead of pushing them away, and 
render them service. We should make a point of keeping our 
latrines clean, be ready to clean them ourselves, when nectary, 
and learn how to do so. Our latrines, which today Eire like the 
pit of hell, will be as clean as oiir kitchens or our drawing-rooms 
when we have realized the sacredness of the Bhangp^ profession. 
It is my firm belief that, holding the Bhangi and his work in con- 
tempt, we have invited many diseases. I have seen Brahmins’ 
houses which were dirtier than those of Bhangis. A Bkmgi\ 
house has no latrine near it and so it appears dean. It is the opi- 
nion of many well-informed doctors that the plague, cholera and 
other diseases, when they appear among us, spread rapidly be- 
cause of the filth in our latrine and our bad habits in these mat- 
ters. I have myself noticed this. We can maintain our latrines in 
such a condition that one feels no revulsion while cleaning them 
and every time we enter them, we find them clean and odourless. 
Thanks to the sin of untouchability, not only have we ourselves 
become the Empire’s untouchable Bhangis but we have also be- 
come victims to many diseases and our bodies have grown lack- 
lustre and weak. We have absolutely no idea of how our habits 
with regard to latrines, etc., have the effect of polluting the air and 
how very harmful that polluted air b for our health. I shall dis- 
cuss thb subject when I have time. 

I am not enamoured of uncleanliness. Nor am I in love with 
the Bhangu I am not given to exaggeration. I believe in the holy 
books of the Hindus and am proud of Hinduism. My [love oi] 
truth, however, keeps me unattached and saves me from a blind 
acceptance of all that goes on in the name of the shastras. The 
more I tbinkj in aU humility, the more I feel that in the name of 
rehgion the Hindus have inflicted upon the Bhm^ and other castes 
the same Dyerism which the Empire let loose [upon us]. As I call 
the Empire’s Dyerism Satanbm, so do I look upon untouchability 
as a form of Satanbm^ I have been working hard to free Hindu- 
ism of thb evil and I pray to Giod to make me fit for still more 
rigorous tapashhaaya for the purpose. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mcwajivany 5 - 4-1921 



269. MY NOTES ' 

White Marred by Black Spot 

A friend, quoting instances of several people who, taking ad- 
vantage of the Swadeshi movement, are practising dishonesty, 
writes: 

I for one desire honesty in the country first and then propaganda for 

Swadeshi. 

The idea springs from sincerity but is one-sided. I have learnt 
from Jain philosophy a great many things which were worth 
learning, one of them being the idea of the many-sidedness of 
truth. Stated in an extreme form, nothing is true. There are two 
sides to every question. In the assertion “I for one desire honesty 
first” is an extreme position. Honesty is, indeed, desirable, now and 
always. If we say, however, that the propaganda for swadeshi 
should be postponed until such time as we learn honesty, we may 
have to lose both honesty and swadeshi. Truth and such other 
virtues do not of themselves develop in one. They develop as one 
acts.- Our rulers have withheld the grant of swaraj to this day by 
saying that India can have self-rule when it becomes fit for it and 
we have allowed them to do so. India is already fit. If the country 
had been perfect, it would never have been enslaved. But the 
fitness for swaraj develops as we enjoy swaraj. In the same way, 
honesty will come through the practice of swadeshi. The idea that 
swadeshi cannot flourish without honesty is perfectly true and does 
not contradict the principle of the many-sidedness of truth. By 
holding that view, we can progress in both things simultaneously. 
A firm faith that nothing can succeed without honesty helps to 
develop that quality and we shall then feel no mis^vings in con- 
ducting any beneficial activity. It is my view that, if we had not 
abandoned swadeshi through infatuation [for foreign article] 
we would have been saved from our present plight and the dis- 
honesty which has crept in among us. I am convinced that the 
spread of swadeshi means the spread of truth, of the idea of devo- 
tion to one’s own dharma and of that of swaraj. It is, therefore, 
my advice to believers in swadeshi, not to be disheartened by die 
inertia prevailing in the country but to go on spreading swadesM, 
We give an object-lesson in truth by propagating sWadeshi, intto- 
ducmg^thelspinning-wheel, by wearing khadi ourselves and in- 
ducing othep to do so. 
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DisHONEsnr 

The instances that this friend cites are about the sale of khadi 
and the fraud concerning spinning-wheels. He says that khadi- 
sellers either palm off khadi made from mill-spun yam as hand- 
spun khadi, or make big profits on genuine khadi. Thc^se who sell 
spinning-wheels charge high prices, regardless of quality. I, 
too, have been noticing both these malpractices. Every movement 
has its crooks. The test of the efficiency of the organizers of the 
new movement lies in their ability to defeat the tricks of swindlers, 
and the success of the movement depends upon their po^essing it. 
Charging higher prices for khadi will not be possible for long, be- 
cause, when its production go^ up, the sellers will compete with 
one another and reduce the prices. It is difficult to counteract the 
sale of spurious khadi. I have been trying to arrange for the tot- 
ing of pure khadi and to discover the means of doing so. It is 
difficult to find testers immediately because it is not very easy to 
detect hand-spun yam once it has been woven [into cloth]. 
Meanwhile, all should decide to buy khadi from a place they can 
rely upon. If even then one is cheated, the sin will be upon the 
person who cheats, never on the person who gets cheated. Despite 
such deception, the love of khadi will grow, its dread wiU dis- 
appear [and] Iffiadi will come to be regarded as civilized dress — 
the country will have this benefit at any rate. 

Testing of Spinning-wheels 

There is, indeed, danger in the sale of bad spinning-wheels; 
the spinning-wheels sold are such that one cannot spin well on them 
or their output is extremely low or they break down soon, and 
there is every likelihood of people coming to feel disgust for 
the spinning-wheel as such. But it is my hope that a remedy for 
this will soon be found. Experiments on the spinning-wheel are 
going on. As the number of fficse who can judge a spinning-vffieel 
grows, the sale of bad spinning-wheels will cease. In Bombay they 
have a standard “balance of honesty’* for toting gold. I have 
been thinking if it is not possible to devise a siimlar means for tot- 
ing a spinning-wheel. It is only in this way that the use of any 
good thing spreads. I hope we shall soon be able to judge a good 
spinning-whed, just as we can a typewriter, a sewing-machine, 
etc. The people’s frith in the spinning-whed has been growii^ 
so much that I believe we shall soon see good, strong and cheap 
spinning-wheels in the country’s markets. Meanwhile, it will be 
good if, at every place where the spinning-whed movement 
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is going on, the organizers themselves learn to distinguish bet- 
ween good and bad spinning-wheels. I shall set down here just this 
little test: 

1. The wheel of the spinning-wheel must turn noiselessly 
and without stopping. 

2. Every part of the spinning-wheel must be well set. 

3. The handle of the wheel should be so fixed that it does 
not slide. 

4. The spindle of the spinning-wheel must rotate without 
noise. For this, the spindle-holders should have been made of 
straw or leather. 

5. A good spinner should be able to turn out from the spin- 
ning-wheel at least two-and-a-half tolas of yarn in an hour. 

No spinning-wheel should be approved which does not 
satisfy the last test, i.e., which could not be worked for one hour 
with this result. 


Carpenter Volunteers 

It has become a fixed practice among us to enrol only stu- 
dents as volunteers. I have said before now that it is necessary, 
instead, to start the practice of enlisting all good young men in 
volunteer bodies. If yve really want to conduct our national acti- 
vities on a large scale, we should engage many artisans also in 
such work. When carpenters, blacksmiths and others begin to work 
for the national good, we shall also succeed in producing cheap 
and good spinning-wheels. Our condition today is so pitiful 
that, if we are ready to spin, we do not get carpenters who will 
make good spinning-wheels in a short time. If we find such car- 
penters, we do not get blacksmiths to make spindles. If we find 
blacksmiths and carpenters, we do not get honest and patriotic 
carders. If, however, we have with us organizations of carpenters, 
blacksmiths, carders, and others, all working for swaraj, we can 
help the people to rise to a great height. A letter from a carpenter 
fiiend shows how easy it is to do this.. He writes: 

What you have written in your article* about the construction of the 
Swaminarayan temple by free labour is correct. The artisans needed 
for building the temple of swaraj should be supplied by us from amemg 
ourselves. We shall estimate the number required for this pinpose or 
for building big schools and have a meeting of the community to distri- 
bute the work among ourselves. We shall fix monthly turns and help 
in the name of the country without asking for wages. 

* Vltb “The Spinning-wheel Movement”, 6-2-1921. 
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There must be in the country many others like the carpenter 
who has written this and, if we but try, we can easily engage them 
in national work, and associations of artisans who will build the 
temple of swaraj will spring up everywhere. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivariy 5-4-1921 


270. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, MASULIPATAM 

April 5, 1921 

HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN BRETHREN AND SISTERS, 

I thant the Municipality for the address given to me and the 
sentiments expressed therein* For me it is a matter of great plea- 
sure and joy that I have been able to fulfil the promise I made 
to myself and to some fidends that I would visit Ajidhra Jatheeya 
Kalasala^, Masulipatam, at the earliest possible opportunity. Al- 
though I have previously passed through Bezwada twice, for some 
reason or other I was unable then to visit Masulipatam. And my 
joy is therefore all the greater that my hope of visiting it was de- 
ferred and realized at this late period. I call it late, because when 
I first had the idea of visiting the national institution in Masuli- 
patam, non-co-operation was not bom. I have now passwi two 
quiet, and what shall always remain with me, sacred days on the 
sacred grounds of this great educational institution. And I am 
here to inform you that the expectations that I had formed of 
this institution have been more than realized after the ol^erva- 
tions that I was able to make of it during these two privileged days. 
I see method, organizing ability, and sacrifice written in every 
inch of that ground. As an Indian I feel proud of it. As the inha- 
bitants of this great Andhra province, I hope that all the Andhra 
friends are equally proud of it, and I hope that you, the citizens 
of Masulipatam, consider it a privilege that you have an institu- 
tion in your midst which is manned by men who arc filled with the 
spirit of sacrifice. I do not hastily b^tow praise upon any institu- 
tion, But I would have been false to myself and I would have 
been false to you, if I did not convey to you the smtiments that 
have been fired within me during these two days. I ask you th^e- 
fore to make that institution your own. Strengthen whem you may 
find it to be weak. Strengthen it further where you find that there 


1 Andhra National College 
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is a Strength in it. Look up to it as an ideal, and try to perfect 
it in order to perfect your own ideals. I was surprised and pained 
to find that although you have two big educational institutions 
in your midst not one of them had supported this great institu- 
tion. I had hoped that as the result of non-co-operation the 
students of Masulipatam High School and College were tired and 
disgusted as the students all over India have felt tired and dis- 
gusted with the institutions dominated by the spirit of this Govern- 
ment. I had hoped that such students at least would have gone to 
this institution. In other places I have been asked by the student 
world where they were to go, as there were no national institutions 
in existence. The student world of Masulipatam have absolutely 
no such excuse in view of the fact that this institution has been 
in their midst for the last nearly fifteen years. If you are brave 
boys you would take my advice. You should go to this school, and 
as scholars in this institution, if you find that there is anything that 
does not satisfy your head or your heart, you should insist upon the 
teaching staff to correct those defects. 

We are entering tomorrow upon the sacred National Week. 
The sixth of April, 1919, witnessed India awakened. The sixth of 
April, 1919, witnessed an awakened India when her Hindu and 
Mussulman peoples showed a real desire to be united. True Swa- 
deshi spirit was also born on that day. The 13th of April, seven 
days after that great awakening, witnessed a black Sunday. 
Nearly 1,500 innocent men were butchered at Jallianwala Bagh. 
The dying were neglected by the butchers and I want the students, 
I want the pleaders and I want all the sisters who are surround- 
ing me to imagine in their minds the picture of that one solitary 
figure of a brave and noble woman, Ratan Devi, weeping over 
the corpse of her dead husband and fearlessly and in defiance of 
the order of General Dyer taking in her lap the head, the cold 
head, of her dear husband. Ratan Devi was your sister and mine. 
I ask you to imagine what you would have felt if you had been in 
Ratan Devi’s place in that desolate field of Jallianwala Bagh. I 
do not want you to become irritated against Englishmen. But I 
want you to turn your searchlight inward. We observed the sacred 
week by commencing with fasting, prayer and hartal and we 
closed the week likewise. I hope that you, the citizens of Masuli- 
patam, will tomorrow fast, pray and observe hartal. Fasting is an 
age-old institution. We fast when we do not feel pure, we fast 
as a penance for our past sins, and pray to God for making us 
stror^. We pray to God for forgiveness of our sins, and after pra- 
yer we turn over a new leaf. I hope therefore that every one of you 
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who has come here will not forget these two necessary cere- 
monies. I treat the hartal also as a religious observance for to- 
morrow and tomorrow week. It is not to be deemed as expres- 
sing a political demonstration, but it should be interpreted as ex- 
pression of India’s determination to find herself. I would ask you 
tomorrow and during the whole week to dispel every thought of 
ill will and malice against any member of this Government, 
whether he be English or Indian. 

The fear with which we are filled is the first an. We fear 
Englishmen, we fear the Japanese, we fear every other man but 
God. And believe me, it is only a man who has no faith in God 
and who has no faith in himself, only such a man fears his fellow 
beings. The second great sin that we committed against India, 
against humanity and against God was the destruction of the 
spinning-wheel. I wish I could convince the whole of India that 
it was due to this great sin of ours, national sin as I call it, 
that India became degraded and a slave nation. The least expia- 
tion we can do is to banish every inch of foreign doth fiom our 
midst, and therefore I ask you men and women of Masulipatam 
firom tomorrow tQ make up a fixed determination not to wear 
foreign cloth any more, but to wear only that doth which is -vroven 
and spun by yourselves and not by others. Another sin that we have 
committed is selfishness. We have thought not of the nation but 
ourselves, and when we have gone beyond the fiunily we have not 
been able to progress beyond the dty or village. Amd the least 
expiation we can do is to cease to live for oursdves only, b^in 
to live for India. The rupture between Hindus and Mohamemdans 
is another of our sins. We have extended our horizon from the 
Himalayas to Rameswar, from Bengal to Sind. Hindu-Mudim 
uni ty is an established fact. Therefore there remains the spin- 
ning-wheel for us to concentrate upon. I wouM ask you further 
to think of the things that the All-India Congress Committee has 
commended to our attention, to find a crore of rupees for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. The Andhra Desh proportion comes to 
7^ lakhs of rupees. I hope that men and women of Masulipatam 
will give their best to this Fund. Presently volunteers will go over 
to you. Several sisters of Masulipatam have been to me already 
arid given their ornaments and money. I hope that the response 
from Masulipatam will be no less than elsewhere. 

The Hindu, 8-4-1921 



271. NOTES 

Inmans in South Africa 

Despite the mission of Sir Benjamin Robertson, the South 
Aliican Commission* has delivered an adverse finding. Com- 
missions, Lord Morley^ has often said, serve no useful purpose. 
They raise false hopes, and, for the time being, divert public at- 
tention from matters they are appointed to deal with. They give ' 
time for passions to cool down. But they rarely do justice. Indeed, 
it is notorious that Commissions avoid abstract justice. They 
offer, or effect, compromises. But the South African Commission 
has offered, or effected, no compromise. It has delivered the 
Indian in the hands of his white rival in trade. It has reaffirmed 
the principle of white supremacy, as Mr. Andrews so often puts 
it. The principle has almost become a passion and a religion. 
In 1901, the late Sir Pherozeshah* rated me for ‘wasting my 
time,’ as he put it, on South Africa, During the satyagraha cam- 
paign, he was the last, as he said himself, to be enthused. And when 
he was enthused, it was not the justice of the cause (which he 
never doubted) but it was the incarceration'* of Mrs. Gandhi which 
roused his chivalrous spirit, and threw him into the struggle. He 
used to say that I should return to India and work for the freedom 
of the whole of India, rather than for a handful of Indians in 
South Africa. 

I thought then, as I think even now, that whilst the un- 
crowned king of the Presidency of Bombay was right about 
concentrating on India’s freedom, he was wrong in thinking that 
I should have withdrawn from South Africa. We dare not neglect 
our countrymen abroad. The battle of India’s freedom involves 
the protection of the rights of the least of our countrymen, no mat- 
ter where they might be situated. But at the present moment, I 
must invite our countrymen in South Africa to carry on their 
battle bravely and single-handed, and help us here in the best 

* The Asiatic Enquiry Commission appointed by the Union Government 
of South Africa which sat from March to July 1920. It was assisted by Sir 
Benjamin Robertson on behalf of the Government of India. 

* John Morley, Viscount Morley of Blackburn (1838-1923); Secretary of 
State for India, 1905-10 

® Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 

♦In South Africa in 1913; oidt Vol. XII, p. 209. 
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they can. India’s fate must be decided one way or the other 
(and so far as I know only one way) during this year. We shall 
be better able to protect them then, than now. 

The South African problem bears the same character as the 
problem at home. We too are fighting the religion of white supre- 
macy. The refusal to recognize the Muslim claim, the pnrirrling 
of the Arabs, the negotiations with the Ameer*, the refusal to stop 
the pensions of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer, and 
firankly to dismiss men who maltreated the Pimjabis in 1919, are 
symptoms of the same disease. Either that supremacy must go in 
its entirety, or those of us who recognize the tubercular nature 
of the disease must perish in the attempt to combat it. The Gov- 
ernment of India can, if they wish, put up an energetic and open 
fight against the proposed breach of faith which the Commission 
implies. The spirit of the settlement of 1918 was that the posi- 
tion of the Indian all over South Africa must be levelled up, not a 
single right then existing should be in any way endangered. The 
Commission has not only put its iutpritimtur on the encroachments 
already made on existing rights, but it has itself suggested further 
and egregious curtailment thereof. Between firee nations such an 
authoritative pronouncement would lead to open rupture. Ihe 
Report of the Commission can only spur my non-co-operation 
spirit to further effort. 

The Meaning of Swaraj 

A fidend firom South Afiica writes to say that several Euro- 
peans there are prepared to help the struck for swaraj, but they 
want to be assured on certain points. As the points raised are of 
general importance, I gladly deal with them here. 

1. Does Mr. Gandhi’s swaraj mean sovereign independence, or full res- 
ponsible Government within the Empire on the Dominion lines? 

I should certainly be satisfied with full responsible Govmi- 
ment on Dominion lines if - the Khilafat and the’ Punjab wroi^ 
are redressed. India cannot remain within the Empire if the 
latter cannot redress the two wrongs; for full r^ponsible Govern- 
ment will have no meaning for India, if she cannot refuse to give 
pensions to officers who have wronged her, or if she cannot secure 
a settlement of the Khilafat terms. England then becomes an 
‘enemy country’ for India. 

1 The King of Afghanistan. The negotiations ultimately led to the sign- 
ing of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty on November 22, 1921. 
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2. Do the Muslims claim Palestine, or will they restore it to the Jews who 

are the original owners? 

The Muslims claim Palestine as an integral part of Jazirat-ul- 
Arab. They are bound to retain its custody, as an injunction 
of the Prophet. But that does not mean that the Jews and the 
Christians cannot freely go to Palestine, or even reside there 
and own property. What non-Muslims cannot do is to acquire 
sovereign jurisdiction. The Jews cannot receive sovereign rights 
in a place which has been held for centuries by Muslim powers 
by right of religious conquest. The Muslim soldiers did not shed 
their blood in the late War for the purpose of surrendering Pales- 
tine out of Muslim control. I would like my Jewish friends to 
impartially consider the position of the seventy million Muslims 
of India. As a free nation, can they tolerate what they must re- 
gard as a treacherous disposal of their sacred possession? 

The New Viceroy 

I think the duty of non-co-operators is clear regarding Lord 
Reading. Whilst we may not take part in any demonstrations of 
welcome, we may not also undertake, or countenance, any counter- 
demonstration. We have no quarrel with Englishmen, or even 
with officials as such. We seek to, and we must, destroy the system 
they are called upon to administer, because wc regard it as wholly 
evil in its totality. We must dissociate ourselves from individual 
officials, who, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer, have 
wronged India, and have been untrue to her salt. Lord Reading 
has a golden opportunity. He belongs to a race which has a fine 
imagination. He knows what a ‘pariah’ means and how he feels. 
If he examines the non-co-operators’ case with impartiality, and 
if he fails in his advocacy of her claims, he must himself become 
a non-co-operator. He may not ask them to forgive, where there 
is no frank and full repentance. Nor must he ask the Muslims to 
^ve up their just claims or the Hindus to sell their fellow-country- 
men. Lastly, His Excelfency may not ask India to postpone the 
attainment of her birthright, whether for the sake of Lancashire 
or any other consideration. His Lordship therefore will have [to] 
have -an exceptionally strong will to resist an environment which 
is almost wholly antagonistic to the Indian case. Non-co-operators 
must do nothing to add to his difficulties. We must give His Ex- 
cellency the fullest credit for meaning to do well. But I would 
also warn them against building hopes on Lord Reading doing 
anything. This is a battle of self-help and self-reliance. We must 
create the environment we need for our free nourishment. And, 
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among the things we must do, one is to secure the goodwiU of 
true men and women by our exemplary behaviour. 

Some Tests 

Mr. T. B. Purohit asks several pertinent questions about 
non-co-operation. Before answering, it will be,, perhaps, better to 
lay down some general tests. The primary motive of non-co- 
operation is self-purification by withdrawing co-operation firom an 
unrighteous and unrepentant Government. The secondary ob- 
ject is to rid ourselves of the feeling of helplessness by being in- 
dependent of all Government control or supervision, i.e., to 
govern ourselves in all possible affairs; and, in fulfilling both the 
objects, to refrain from doing or promoting injury, or violence, to 
any individual or property. ’ 

Let us apply the tests to Mr. Purohit’s questions which are 
as follows: 

1. Whether a non-co-operator can remain a member of a registered 

library or reading-room? 

If I were a member, I would first move miy fellow members 
to disregister the library, and if I cannot, I would resign my mem- 
bership and agitate for its disregistration, so as to make the 
people feel self-reliant and independent. 

2. Whether a non-co-operator can remain a member of existing registered 

co-operative credit societies or banks which are solely managed by the 

public for the general public interest? 

I have some experience of these societies. And I have no 
hesitation in saying that registration interferes with their free 
growth and increases people’s dependence upon the Govern- 
ment. The idea of such societies is excellent and should be 
nursed, but we need not think that we cannot promote such socie- 
ties without Government aid or inspection. I know the usual aigu- 
ments in favour of registration. But on an analysis, they will all be 
found to betray want of faith in ourselves. I would, therefore, in 
this instance, too, first try to convince my fellow members of the 
inutility of registration, and, on failure, secede from the society 
or bank, and educate the public to boycott such societies or 
banks. I know that, at least in one instance, registration has been 
removed, and everyone knows that India has thousands of un- 
registered flourishing banks whose honesty and busine^like 
methods are still among the wonders of the world. 

Toung India^ 6-4-1921 
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I would love to feel that I was an M. A. of the University 
of Non-co-operation. But my examiners show me that, whilst I 
have matriculated in that University, I have yet to fill many a 
term in the college course. Of all my many correspondents, the 
Sindhi friends are the most searching and, even, provoking. What 
I present to the readers of Young India is but a sample of examina- 
tion papers set to me. Here is one such from Sind: 

1. Do you expect that violence will ensue from your movement of non- 

co-operation ? 

If I did, I would not have advised it. 

2. Explain fully the doctrine of non-violence. 

Non-violence is not doing, voluntarily, any injury to person 
or property. Thus, I would not punish or procure punishment even 
of General Dyer for his massacre, but I would not call it volun- 
tarily dnin g injury to him to refuse to give him pension, or to con- 
demn his action in fitting language. It is no part of my duty to pro- 
tect a murderer even thtmgh he may be my son or father. I hold 
it to be my duty to withdraw my support from him. I will not 
kill a snake, neither may I harbour it. 

3. If violence ensues from your movement, will you retire to the moun- 
tains? 

I 

If violence results from non-co-operation, or if non-co-opera- 
tors resort to violence, i.e., if India makes violence her creed, and 
I have survived, I would not care to live in India. She will cease 
to evoke any pride in me. My patriotism is subservient to ray 
religioH. I cling to India like a child to its mother’s breast, because 
I feel that she gives me the spiritual nourishment I need, she has 
the environment that responds to my highest aspirations. When 
that faith is gone, I shall feel like an orphan without hope of ever 
finding a guardian. Then the snowy solitude of the Himalayas 
must ^ve what rest it can to my bleeding soul. Needless to say, 
the violence that would drive me to the Himalayas is not the violence 
of language or rowdyism which my critics oftefi fling in my face 
whilst reminding me of the Himalayas. It is violence not due to 
non-co-operation, nor is it violence of the real non-co-operators. 
These outbursts are a legacy of our undisciplined past. It is being 
brought under check day by day. It is so insignificant as to be 
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itself a mighty demonstration of the peace that reigns supreme in 
India today. This peace, in the face of provocation attempted 
by officials, knowingly or unknowingly, in the shape of their 
vexations and often illegal notices must, if continued, in itself 
ensure swaraj within the year. For it shows unity of purpose and 
determination among the people. 

4. What should other non-co-operators do, if such violence breaks out? 

Should they stop the preaching of non-co-operation? 

When (if ever) that tempestuous violence breaks out, true 
non-co-operators would have died in the attempt to prevent vio- 
lence. i^estion 3 presupposes my sole survivorship. But assume, 
that I have scuttled to the Himalayas, (as it would then be to 
escape death), the remaining non-co-operators would certainly 
be expected to remain true to their faith in spite of my cowardly 
retreat and be living witnesses to their faith till the flames over- 
whelm them. The voice of the preacher will then be drowned 
in the onrushing torrent of blood. 

5. If you retire to the mountains, what will be the fate of the pocMr 

students who have boycotted aided or Government institutions? 

The questioner forgets that when violence reigns supreme in 
India there will be no schools, aided or unaided, for students to 
attend. Only those students are called upon to leave Government 
schools who consider it to be sinful to remain in them. The ques- 
tion of returning to such schools do^ not arise in their case. And 
what has my retirement to the mountains to do with the stu- 
dents* withdrawal? Every student is expected to judge for him- 
self what is best for him and his country. The movement of self- 
government cannot — ^must not — ^be made to depend upon one 
man. I have but presented India with a new and matchless 
weapon, or rather an extended application of an ancient and tried 
weapon. She must reject or accept it for her own use. I cannot 
use it for her. I can use, have used, it for myself md feel firee. 
Others have done, and fed, likewise. K the nation i^es the 
weapon she becomes free. 

6. How far has your movement of non-co-operation progressed? 

So far that I feel swaraj runnii^ to us. If we keep up the 
same velocity, we shall be a free nation within this year. 

7. Are you aware that most of the non-co-operating workers are irrespoa- 

sible? Have you ever condenmed them? 
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I am not. On the contrary, I am aware that most of them 
are responsible, sober, honest and brave workers. I hope I have 
condemned irresponsibility wherever I have found it. 

8. Under what circumstances do you expect to get swaraj in October? 

I have often mentioned the conditions in these columns. The 
correspondent must look up the back numbers. 

9. Will the spinning-wheel solve the problem of India’s poverty? If it will, 

how? 

I am more than ever convinced that without the spinning- 
wheel the problem of India’s poverty cannot be solved. Millions 
of India’s peasants starve for want of supplementary occupation. 
If they have spinning to add to their slender resources they can 
fight successfully against pauperism and famine. Mills cannot 
solve the problem. Only hand-spinning — and nothing else— can. 
When India was forced to give up hand-spinning, she had no 
other occupation in return. Imagine what would happen to a man 
who found himself suddenly deprived of a quarter of his bare 
livelihood. Over eighty-five per cent of her population have more 
than a quarter of their time lying idle. And, therefore, even 
apart from the terrible drain rightly pointed out by the G. O. M.' 
of India, she has steadily grown poorer because of this enforced 
idleness. The problem is how to utilize these billions of hours of 
the nation without disturbing the rest. Restoration of the spin- 
ning-wheel is the only possible answer. This has nothing to do with 
my special views on machinery or with the boycott of foreign 
goods in general. India is likely to accept the answer in full 
during this year. It is madness to tinker with the problem. I am 
writing this in Puri^ in front of the murmuring waves. The 
picture of the crowd of men, women and children with thdr 
fleshless ribs, under the very shadow of Jagannath, haunts me. 
If I had the power, I would suspend every other activity in 
schools and colleges, and everywhere else, and popularize spin- 
ning; prepare out of these lads and lasses spinning teachers; inspire 
every carpenter to prepare spinning-wheels; and ask the teachers 
to take these life-giving machines to every home, and teach them 
spinning. If I had the power, I would stop an ounce of cotton from 
being exported and would have it turned into yarn in these homes. 
I would dot India with depots for receiving this yam and distri- 
buting it among weavers. Given sufficient steady and trained 

* Grand Old Man, i.e., Dadabhai Naoroji 

^ On the coast of Orissa, -which. Gandhiji visited on March 28, 192 1 
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workers, I would undertake to drive pauperism out of India 
during this year. This undoubtedly requires a change in the angle 
of vision and in the national taste. I regard the Reforms^ and 
everything else in the nature of opiates to deaden our conscience. 
We must refuse to wait for generations to furnish us with a patent 
solution of a problem which is ever growing in seriousness. 
Nature knows no mercy in dealing stem justice. If we do not 
wake up before long, we shall be wiped out of existence. I invite 
the sceptics to visit Orissa, penetrate its villages, and find out for 
themselves where India stands. They will then believe with me 
that to possess, or to wear, an ounce of foreign cloth is a crime 
against India and humanity. I am able to restrain myself firom 
committing suicide by starvation only because I have faith in 
India’s awakening, and her ability to put herself on the way to 
freedom from this desolating pauperism. Without faith in such 
a possibility I should cease to take interest in living. I invite the 
questioner, and every other intelligent lover of his country, to 
take part in this privileged national service in making spi nn i n g 
universal by introducing it in every home, and make it profitable 
for the nation by helping to bring about a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth during this year. I have finished the questions and 
endeavoured to answer them. The most important from the prac- 
tical stand-point was the one regarding spinning. I hope I have 
demonstrated the necessity of home-spinning as the only means 
of dealing with India’s poverty. I know, however, that innume- 
rable difficulties face a worker in putting the doctrine into exe- 
cution. The most difiSicult, perhaps, is that of getting a proper 
wheel. Save in the Punjab where the art is still alive, the diffi- 
culty is very real. The carpenters have forgotten the construction 
and the innocent workers are at their wit’s end. The chief thing 
undoubtedly, therefore, is for the worker to make himself ac- 
quainted with the art and the handling of spinning-wheels. I lay 
down some simple tests for testing them. No machine that fails 
to satisfy the tests should be accepted or distributed. 

1. The wheel must turn easily, freely, and noiselessly. 

2. The turning handle must be rigidly fixed to the axle. 

3. The posts must be properly driven home and joints well 
fixed. 

4. The spindle must turn noiselessly and without a throb 
in its holders. Jarring sound cannot be avoided unless the holders 

1 Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms embodied in the Government of Indie 
Act of 1919 
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are made of knit straw as in the Punjab, or of tough leather. 

5. No machine is properly made unless it manufactures in 
the hands of a practised spinner at least 2i tolas of even and pro- 
perly twisted yarn of six counts in an hour. I know a youngster, 
who has not had more than perhaps three months’ practice 
having been able to spin 2i tolas of the above quality of yarn 
in 35 minutes. No machine should be given out until it has been 
worked for at least full one hour in the manner suggested, and 
found satisfactory. 

Tomg Indicy 6-4-1921 


273. SPEECH AT CHIRALA 


April 6, 1921 

He said he was overwhelmed with joy for the unique kindness shown him 
throughout the Andhra Desh. He said he himself had gone to jail a number 
of times in South Africa and each time he was discharged he felt sorry. He 
was jealous of those who had the privilege of going to jail because he found 
greater freedom within the prison walls than under a system of Government 
which destroyed the spirit and manhood of man and denied him the ordinary 
rights. He hoped that those who had gone to jail deserved the distinction. 
He congratulated the women of Ghirala on producing one lady at least who 
could go to jail.^ He congratulated them on the spirit of non-violence that 
had marked their struggle. His reading of the papers of the case*— he had 
read every line of it — led him to the conclusion that it was a good case. In 
his opinion the Government grievously erred in imposing a municipality against 
the unanimous opinion of the people. He knew their diHiculties had just be- 
gun. Only two courses were open to them as honourable men and 
women — either to offer non-co-operation with civil disobedience or to 
perform hijrat as the Mussulmans would say, or as Tulsidas would say 
desaijag^. Both weapons were in his opinion equally powerful and 
equally effective. He asked them not to depend upon the support of the 
Congress, but rely on their own strong arm, that is, self-suffering. After paying 
a glowing tribute to their trusted leader, Mr. Dugirala Gopalakrishnayya®, 
he efichorted them to realize the matchless beauty of non-violence. After re- 
ferring to the spinning-wheel as the life-giver of India, he said': 

1 This lady and eleven other patriots of Ghirala* were sent to jail for 
refusing to recognize the municipality imposed on the people by the Govern- 
ment. 

2 Exodus from one’s own land 

^ The founder of the Ramanagar Ashram 
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I shall follow the career of the men and women of Clhirala 
with reverence. You are on the threshold of a new age in the 
history of India. The whole of India is looking on you. It 
will be a shame if you go back on your word, if you make a 
single, vital blunder. Observe non-violence and with God as youf 
witness defy the whole world. May God bless you, men and 
women of Ghirala. 

The Hindu, 9-4-1921 


274. SPEECH AT TILAK VIDTALATA, NELLOm 

April 7, mi 

While declaring the institution qpen, Mahatmaji exhorted the trustees 
of the institution that they should concentrate their attention and energy on 
the one important issue of the day, the attainment of svy?araj, and said that 
spinning and weaving were the central factors of the Congress resolution. He 
did not like the idea of the trustees raising subscriptions for this institution se- 
parately inasmuch as it would aSect the important Tilak Swaraj Fund, which 
was recently started and which retjuired a crore of rupees. There should be 
only one activity for which there should be hewing. Therefore he advised 
the trustees to consult the president of the Provincial Congress Committee 
before embarking on any scheme. Swar^ was not to be attained by any hero- 
ism but by disciplined thought and disciplined action. He warned the trustees 
against the danger of putting fantastic educational schemes before the country. 
There was no educational scheme before the country crept one and that was 
the attainment of swaraj. He wished prosperity to the new institution. 

The Hindu, 12-4-1921 


^ Delivered at the opening of the Tilak Jateeya Vidyalaya, a natjon^ 
school founded by V. V. S. Gam who had suspended his legal practice m 
obedience to the Congress mandate. On this occasion, two pfeccs of hand-gjun 
cloth, prepared during the previous nig^t by the puj^ of the Vidyalaya, woe 
presented to Gandhiji. 
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April 7, 1921 

MY DEAR HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN BRETHREN, 

You will please excuse me for my inability to speak to you 
standing. I have also to ask for your forgiveness as I have not been 
able to come here in time; but I do not feel guilty about it. Our 
sisters detained me longer than I had expected.^ It was quite 
possible for me to have come here directly from the ladies’ meet- 
ing, omitting my evening meal. But I flattered myself with the 
belief that you would not have me to make such an indifferent 
choice. I ask also for your forgiveness that I have not been able 
to visit Nellore earlier than now. 

As soon as I heard that the Hindus and Mussulmans of Nel- 
lore were at sixes and sevens, I thought of coming and remaining 
in your midst for some time. I wanted to know who those Hin- 
dus and who those Mussulmans were who would rather quarrel 
amongst themselves and retard the attainment of swaraj and the 
redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. You claim to have 
an ancient town, and I hope that you will not lag behind other 
parts of India and have it said of you and against you that the 
Hindus and Mussulmans of Nellore cannot live together as bro- 
thers. But many things interfered with my desire to come here 
earlier than now. I have endeavoured to ascertain the cause of 
the quarrel and you will forgive me for saying that the causes were 
not worse than rupture between the two great communities. I 
understand that the Mussulmans of Nellore, or let me put it, the 
majority of the Mussulmans of NeUore, would not allow the Hin- 
dus to perform musical functions, to have musical processions 
passing by their mosques. The Mohammedans contend that but 
a few years ago there was no such demand made by the Hindu 
population. I have not known the Hindu case. I have not come 
here to judge between my Hindu and Mussulman brethren. But 
as an expert on, Hindu and Muslim unity, I propose in all humi- 
lity to place, for your consideration and acceptance, certain funda- 
mental principles on which, and on which alone, such a unity 

1 Delivered in reply to an address presented by the Nellore Municipality 

2 Gandhiji had' earlier attended a women’s meeting held in the Town 
HalL 
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can remain everlasting. As a Sanatana Dharma EEndu, feeling for 
my own faith, hoping that if the Faith was on its trial, I would be 
found in the front rank to give my life for its sake as a Sanatam 
Hindu, I wish first of all to address myself to my Hindu brethren, 
and would say: ‘If you would live in amity and fiiendship with 
the Mohammedan countrymen, the only way you can do so is never 
on any account to put a strain upon their religious fervour and 
always yield to them even though you may cor^der that their 
demands are unreasonable and unjust. But there is a condition 
attached to that submission even to unreasonable demands and that 
condition is that their demands do not encroach upon the vital 
part of your religious tenets.’ I will take a homely illustration. 
If my Mohammedan countrymen demanded that I should cease 
to go to my temple, I would rather perish than concede that 
demand in order to buy that fiiendship. Protection of the cow, I 
hold as dear as life itself and if my Mussulman brother asked me 
to waive protection of the cow, I again would perish rather than 
buy his friendship with the blood of my cow. But when he tells 
me not to play music past his mosque wthin a few yards, I would 
not condescend to argue with him but immediately yield to him. 
Hindus may take it from me that it is no part, no essential part, 
of Hinduism that we should play music at any time. It is much 
less an essential part of my religion that I should play music, 
instrumental or vocal, passing by a mosque. I would not hesitate 
to agree to every such demand, to every such sentiment, to every 
such prejudice of my Mohammedan brethren. And so, if I were 
a Hindu living in Nellore, I would not even allow a case of this 
character to go to arbitration; and only by agreeing with our 
Mussulman brethren on all non-essentials and ceasing to subject 
them to pinpricks, we will be able to keep their friendship for 
ever. And there can be no bargaining in fiiendship. I yield to my 
Mussulman brethren in every non-essential, because it is natu- 
ral for me to do so, because my religion demands that I should 
live at peace with the whole world even at the sacrifice of my life. 
And therefore, if the Hindus of Nellore were to ask me what 
they should do because they consider that the dernand of the 
Mussulman brethren is unreasonable and unjust, I would say: ‘Do 
not argue but yield to that unreasonable and unjust demand.’ 
For if we were to engage in a discussion of such trivial quarrels, 
the world will set us down as children unfit to govern themselves, 
and you wiU, therefore, see quite clearly that it would be relevant 
for the Hindus to tell me that such a thing is really the case, that 
I have been misinformed, that only a few years ago the Hindus 
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never claimed to play music, passing by mosques. Such pleasures ■ 
of religious life — ^because I call these things pleasures, agreeable 
pleasures— such pleasures of religious life I would hold at the 
mercy, at the grace of my Mohammedan brethren. What is more 
you Hindus are probably 42 to 45 thousand in Nellore. Mussul- 
mans are but seven thousand. Hindus therefore as the elder 
brother are bound to hold the Mussulman interests as trustees. 
Your nobility or title to swaraj demands that, as the stronger party, 
you should assume the privilege of protecting the weak. To my 
Mohammedan brethren I would urge: ‘Never think of making 
any unreasonable demands. Make it your business to study the 
prejudices and sentiments of your Hindu brethren. Make allow- 
ances for what you may consider to be their weaknesses. God will 
not hold you answerable on the Judgment Day if He finds that you 
allowed yourself in your prayers in the mosque to be interrupted 
by some music that you heard. I have not the shadow of a doubt 
that God Almighty whom you call also Rahim', will under- 
stand your humble and gentle plea when you tell Him on the 
Judgment Day that you could not help it, because you wanted 
to respect your Hindu brothers* prejudices. The test for friend- 
ship, the test for brotherhood is that each party always makes al- 
lowances for the weaknesses of the other and I know that on the 
Judgment Day that party will win the day which will be able 
to show that it has always surrendered on non-essentials. The 
life of the great Prophet is for you as a living example of a perpe- 
tual surrender of non-essentials.’ But I say to the Hindu and 
Mussulman brethren of Nellore, whether’ they can agree about 
their differences or not, whether they can make concessions to one 
another or not, whether they can come to an agreement on es- 
sentials and non-essentials or not, it is not given to them, not to 
a single Hindu or to a single Mussulman to fly at each other’s 
throats, to throw stones at one another, and to inflict violence on 
one another. They must have trusted, chosen leaders of each 
community to form a Board of Arbitration to settle all religious 
disputes between the two, and if they are not satisfied, they can 
either go to the Congress or to the Khilafat Committee for a 
settlement. And finally I would repeat the advice that Maulana 
Shaukat Ali has been giving times without number both to the 
Mussulmans and Hindus. When a Mohammedan feels irritated 
and angry with his Hindu neighbours and when he cannot restrain 
himself and feels that he must inflict condign punishment on his 


* The Oompassioiiate One 
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Hindu brethren, then he must go to Mahatma Gandhi and cut 
off his head. Similarly he advised the Hindus that if the Hindus 
felt irritated against the Mussulman neighbours and wanted to 
pick a quarrel with them, they should not lay their hands upon 
the Mussulman neighbours but they should go to Shaukat Ali 
himself; although he is strong and burly, he makes that definite 
promise that even a Hindu child may take his head firom his 
shoulders. Let Hindus and Mussulmans understand firmly that 
the cornerstone of swaraj, the cornerstone of the firecdom of 
India is Hindu and Muslim unity. Let both understand that the 
defence of Islam with reference to the Khilafat through 'the 
power of India is only possible if Hindu-Muslim unity becomes 
a liv ing factor in their life. Let Hindus imderstand that their 
full contribution, their imconditional hearty contribution to the 
defence of Islam automatically carries with it the defence of 
Hinduism itself. And so my dear countrymen of NeUore, I be- 
seech both of you, whether you arc Hindus or Mussulmans, sink 
your petty differences, never quarrel again, make a firm deter- 
mination during the sacred week*, bend down to your knees to pray 
that He may give you both power and wisdom to remain at 
peace with one another and make a firm determination to use 
all that united, matchless power for the fireedom of India, for the 
freedom of Islam, for retrieving the honom of the Punjab. 
Both Hindus and Mussulmans have told me in the course of the 
day that this wretched petty quarrel has resulted in jail nrm-co- 
operation activity and Khilafat activity not being conducted and 
carried through to the extent that it was possible for NeUore to 
do. I hope, therefore, that you wiU not allow the sun to rise 
upon you before you have settled your differences ^d I hope 
that firom tomorrow morning you wiU set about as t hinki ng, wise 
business men to work out the programme that has been sketched 
for you by the AU-India Congress Gomnuttee, that you wiU conti- 
nue to contribute to the TUak Swaraj Fund that you have com- 
menced today; that you wiU not rest satisfied until you have 
placed on the Congress register every adult male and female, 
Hindu or Mussulman. 

It is timp that you began to consider it to be a tin to wear 
an inch of foreign cloth. Let the Mohammedans understand that 
the wearing of foreign cloth is a badge of the d^radation of 
y slam and let both Hindus and Mussulmans understand that the 
wearing of foreign cloth is a badge of our slavery. I would ask you 

1 The National Week, from April 6 to April 13 
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not to fall back upon Ahmedabad or Bombay for your clothes but 
make it a point of honour to become self-sustained by manu- 
facturing all the cloth for your local needs. Take it again from 
me, as an experienced spinner and weaver, that it is entirely pos- 
sible for the 52,000 men and women of Nellore to produce all 
your cloth in the course of a month. Within one night one 
weaver was able to produce sufficient cloth for me to last for one 
year and that sacred cloth produced last night is in my possession 
and I am proud of it.‘ And so I ask you to divert your atten- 
tion from your internal Hindu and Muslim dissensions or any 
other dissension and concentrate that attention on the main issue 
before the whole nation. Banish all drink, gambling and false- 
hoods and all vices in your midst and live up to the profession 
made in your name and my name in that, this battle of non- 
co-operation is a battle of self-purification. I would ask you finally 
to remember that the National Week is not yet over. We finished 
the second day this evening. There arc full five precious days in 
store for us. Let us make the best use of these five days. I would 
ask you during these five days specially to cultivate friendship 
between yourselves, Hindus and Mussulmans. I would ask 
every Hindu to go out of his way whenever he meets a Moham- 
medan brother and to greet him with a pleasant and smiling 
salaam. Similarly I would ask every Mohammedan brother of 
mine here, when he meets a Hindu, to go out of his way and greet 
him with a pleasant smile or salaam or Vande Mataram. And so 
during these 5 or 6 days, you will put forth extraordinary energy 
so that you may get rid of all mutual distrust and mutual suspicion 
and of uncleanliness and rise at the end of the week purified and 
fitter for swaraj, for the defence of the Khilafat, fitter for the re- 
trieving of the honour of the Punjab. 

May God help you to carry out the holy purpose which I 
know you will all set before yourselves. 

I will ask you to remain silent and seated, as you are, in this 
admirable peaceful attitude and allow the volunteers to collect 
your very best donations for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. I thank you 
for the great patience and the courtesy with which both Hindus 
and Mussulmans have listened to me. 

The Hindu, 12-4-1921 


* Fkfe footnote on p. 537. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN^ AND FRIENDS, 

As usual you will extend your forgiveness to me for my in- 
ability to speak to you standing. You have just now witnessed the 
ceremony of Poornakumbham^ performed. It carries blessings and the 
prayer that the mission on which India has embarked may be 
successful. I am thankful to those fnends who assisted in per- 
forming this ceremony and those who conceived the thing. It is a 
significant fact that in this struggle Hindus and Mussulmans, Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmins, Christians, Parsis, Jews, all who claim this 
country as theirs are united. But I wish to invite the attention 
of this meeting and of the authors of this ceremony to the foreign 
touch that attached to that ceremony. You saw the floral decora- 
tion surrounding the Kumbham, It was of paper flowers. You 
might have noticed also the garment in which the Kumbham was 
wrapped; it was foreign cloth. I hope that it is time India will 
recognize that foreign cloth is a badge of our slavery, that foreign 
cloth is a badge of the degradation of Islam in India. The more 
I think of the salvation of India — economic, political, moral, reli- 
gious — the more I think of the Khilafat question, the more I am 
convinced that if the Khilafat wrong is to be redressed through 
India, through the Hindus and Mussulmans of India, if India is 
to gain Swaraj during this year, at least we owe it to the motha:- 
land that we discard the use of fdteign cloth, no matter at what 
cost. As Maulana Mahomed Ali in one of his recent speeches 
in Calcutta remarked : "A himdred years ago or more we sold 
away the spinning-wheel and we purchased our slavery.” And I 
want therefore to invite your attention to the most potent part of 
the resolution arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee^ 
after the programme of Non-co-operation had worked for so many 
months. 

If we want one crore of rupees before the 30th June, we^ want 
it not in order to promote deputations to England or America or 
any part of the world, not for any foreign propaganda, but we 


1 S. Kasturiranga Aiyaagar, who presided over the meeting 
^ Pitcher filled with consecrated water, offered to welconw a guest 
^Vide “Resolutions at A.I.C.G. Meeting, Bezwada’*, March 31, 1921- 
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want that money and more for introducing the spinning-wheel into 
every home in India. Wc want that money in order to pay a 
mere livelihood to the workers who will come out throughout the 
length and breadth of Dravid land* to introduce the spinning-wheel. 
Only the other day I was in Masulipatam and I had the honour 
of visiting a few villages where even today our sisters arc spinning 
beautiful fine yarn not for money but for love. (Cheers.) I there- 
fore hope that if you arc going to be instrumental in attaining 
Swaraj during this year, in redressing the Khilafat wrong and 
the Punjab wrong, you will make during this sacred National 
Week a fixed derermination to throw away all the foreign cloth 
that you may possess. I hold it to be a crime to see an inch of 
foreign cloth in our temples, in our mosques. But I must pass on 
to some other topics. 

I am glad to note that the more we progress the more con- 
vinced our countrymen are that the success of our battle depends 
mainly, if not solely, upon non-violence. In my opinion our non- 
violence is the greatest part of our non-co-operation. But our non- 
violence will have to stand the severest stress and the greatest 
strain that might be put upon it. I have just heard that some- 
where in Malabar a non-co-operating father had to witness un- 
provoked violence done to his son by some policemen. I shall 
still hope that the story is untrue, that there is some defect, some 
error about the evidence collected by friends who brought the 
thing to my notice. But let us understand that such a thing is not 
imposfflble under this Government or for that matter any other 
Government. (Laughter.) We had too much of it at the time of 
the Martial Law in the Punjab two years ago. The greatest time 
of our triumph will be only whe!! we can stand the tortures without 
returning any violence whatsoever. This Government must either 
repent of the wrongs, the violent wrongs done to India, or it must 
hold India by a system of terrorism. It was only when I came 
to the conclusion that Dyerism, O’Dwyerism, was not an isolated 
phenomenon, but that it was a settled policy of the Government 
bent upon holding India at any cost that I called it a Satanic 
system of Government. But to non-co-operators there is only one 
road left open and that is to turn the searchlight inward, to purify 
ourselves, to exercise the greatest restraint under the gravest pro- 
vocation. Therefore, I ask fathers of boys who are doing any 
non-co-operation work and I ask non-co-operators themselves who 
are actively engaged in propaganda to understand that if they 


* South India 
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continue this work they should do so knowing that they might be 
subjected to violence and even then they ought not to retort. If 
India can only exercise self-restraint during this year of proba- 
tion, of purification for her, I assure you I can see nothing that 
can prevent our onward march and establishment of swaraj in 
India during this year. If you believe in God— and no non-co- 
operator can be a real non-co-operator who does not believe in 
God — ^if you believe in God during this week of prayer, of puri- 
fication and sacrifice, you will concentrate your prayer to God 
that He may give every one of us, the whole of India, the power 
to bear all violence that this Government make use of and sub- 
ject us to. 

It is infinitely more necessary that we non-co-operators control 
our speech, control our movements and firce them even firom any 
danger or any smell of violence. Let our speech and our pen be 
free of any violent thing. If we would but continue along this course 
of purification, to use an expr^on of the late President Kruger, 
we shall stagger humanity during this year. For what is it ^at 
we have seen in the repression, not marely in the Madras Presidency, 
but in the Central Provinces, in the United Provinces and other 
parts of India? In spite of the denial of Sir V^fiUiam Vincent I 
am here to say that the temperance crusade in the Central Pro- 
vinces has become a crime, and when they talk of putting down 
non-co-operation by all possible means, they talk of putting down 
home-spinning, putting down the teetotalism. We are showing step 
by step through the course of our self-purification that this Govern- 
ment can hold India in bondage only on the strength of its 
Abakan revenue, only on the strength of the exploitation of India 
through Lancashire. Therefore I would urge every one of you 
to sterilize the activity of this Government by showing to the whole 
of India, by showing to the Moderates and the liberal party that 
when they associate with this Government and support the policy 
of repression inaugurated by this Government they do not want 
non-co-operationists to carry on the campaign of temperance, to 
carry the message of goodwill, the message of happiness and the 
message of chastity of the womanhood of India which the spinning- 
wheel carried. Day by day we are having ocular demonstration 
of the fact that this Government has no inherent strength cx 
vitality. (Laughter.) It derives its strength out of our weakncBes. 
(Hear, hear!) It thrives upon our dissensions. 

The Hindu-Muslim disunion, the Hindu-Muslim quarrels, no 
longer supply food for this Government. (Lau^ter.) Now this 
Government, I see and imderstand, is trading upon the diaiaimi 
XIX-35 
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between Brahmins and non-Brahrains. (Cheers.) If this Non- 
co-operation Movement is a Brahmin movement, and I hope it is 
a Brahmin movement, the remedy is incredibly simple, because the 
Brahmins want no loaves and fishes, if they are non-co-operators. 
But let us make haste to patch up quarrels as we have patched up 
the Hindu-Muslim quarrel amongst ourselves. I wish to repeat 
what I said to a select audience of lawyers some time ago in 
Madras. I have not a shadow of doubt that Hinduism owes its 
all to the great traditions that the Brahmins have left for Hinduism. 
They have left a legacy for India, for which every Indian, no 
matter to what varna he may belong, owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
Having studied the history of almost every religion in the world 
it is my settled conviction that there is no class in the world that 
has accepted poverty and self-effacement as its lot. I would there- 
fore urge — a non-Brahmin myself — I would urge all non-Brahmins 
who may compose the audience and all non-Brahmins to whom 
my voice may reach that they will make a fundamental error if 
they believe that they can better their position by decrying Brah- 
minism. Even in this black age, travelling throughout the length 
and breadth of India, I notice that the Brahmins take the first 
place in self-sacrifice and self-effacement. It is the Brahmins all 
over India who silently but surely are showing to every class in 
India their rights and privileges. But having said so much I wish 
to confess too that the Brahmins together with the rest of us have 
suffered of all [jic]. They have set before India, voluntarily and 
deliberately, the highest standard that the human mind is capable 
of conceiving; and they must not be surprised if the Indian world 
exact that standard firom them. The Brahmins have declared 
themselves, and they ought to remain, custodians of the purity of 
our life. I am aware that the non-Brahmins of Madras have 
many things to say against Brahmins, for which there is some cause. 
But let non-Brahmins realize that by quarrelling with Brahmins, 
by being jealous of them and by mud-slinging they will not better 
their lot, but will degrade Hinduism itself. I hold that it behoves 
non-Brahmins, shrewd as they are, to understand the beauty and 
secret of this movement. This movement is specially designed to 
dethrone insolence of office. He who has eyes may see what is 
happening in India today is a process not of levelling down but of 
levdling up. Let non-Brahmins' beware of attempting to rise upon 
the ashes of Brahminism. And, therefore, I would urge non- 
Brahmins, if they cannot throw themselves heart and soul into this 
movement, at least to refirain firom interfering with this movement 
by intriguing with the Government. 
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The grievances of non-Brahmins against Brahmins are a mere 
nothing compared to the grievances of Adi-Draoidas^ and Pcmchamas^ 
against Hinduism. Hinduism has made them a sort of lepers; 
and we have become lepers of the Empire in turn. (Laughter.) 
Non-Brahmins are equally guilty with Brahmins in making the 
Panchamas crawl on their bellies. It is my deliberate conviction that 
we are suffering this yoke of slavery for the sake of the sins that 
we have committed against our brothers whom we arrogantly con- 
sider to be untouchables. I claim to be a sanatani Hindu; I 
claim to have read our shastras to the best of my ability; I claim 
to have understood the spirit of Hinduism; I claim to have under- 
stood the message of the Vedas and the Upamshads; I claim to 
have Hved the life of a sanatani Hindu deliberately, knowingly and 
voluntarily for a period of thirty years; and notwithstanding any- 
thing that may be said by any Hindu to the contrary, I ask you 
to accept the authority of my experiences that there is no warrant 
in our scriptures for considering a single human being as un- 
touchable. I am content to be a Hindu; I am content to die a 
Hindu and I am ready and I hope to die for the defence of my 
reUgion at any moment; but I should cease to call myself a Hindu 
if I believe for one moment that Hinduism requires me to consider 
it a sin to touch a single human being. Therefore, I invite the 
Brahmins and the non-Brahmins of this Presidency to battle against 
this curse of untouchability and rid themselves of it. I ask you not 
to mix up intermarriage and interdining with untouchability. And 
thus if, as Hindus and Mohammedans have done, lEndus among 
themselves will but close their ranks, we shall conader in the 
language of the Bkagavad Gita that when in our heart occupy an 
equal place both Brahmin and Chandala,^ that very day you will 
see there is no non-Brahmin problem remaining for solutiom 

Non-co-operation in the language of medicine is a kind of 
aseptic treatment. Antiseptics are necessary only when we first 
gather dirt and we want to introduce other germs to destoy that 
dirt; but aseptic treatment presupposes purity firom within. Our 
non-co-operation with the Government, therefore, amply means 
we have done away with dirt and uncleanliness. We do not want 
to pretend to have dispelled darkness by making darkness deeper. 
We do not want to meet or neutralize violence of the Government 
by greater violence on our part. Our swaraj must not conast of ex- 
ploitation of any human being on earth. I therefore urge you 

2 Different names for so-called untouchables 
^ Oita^ V, 18 
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simply to concentrate your attention upon the three things that 
the All-India Congress Committee have placed before you. I 
would like you never to give the slightest excuse to tlie Govern- 
ment for imprisoning us in regard to our speeches. But I would 
leave open the gates of prison without a drop of tear from my eyes 
and send the whole of the womanhood of India to prisons for 
possessing the spinning-wheel. Let us not be impatient either with 
the Government or with our friends who arc opposed to us today. 
Rather let us be impatient with ourselves. All our speeches and 
all our resolutions arc now mostly, or should be, addressed to our- 
selves. And if we can only carry through the simple programme 
that is mapped out by the Congress, by the Khilafat Committee 
and by the Muslim League, I repeat my conviction that swaraj 
we shall attain and the Khilafat wrong and the Punjab wrong 
we shall redress during this year. 

One word to the educated men of Madras and I have finished. 
You will accept the evidence that I tender that, throughout my 
long travels, I have noticed that the masses and the women of 
India are absolutely with us. I ask the educated Indians to accept 
my testimony that they are neither so unintelligent nor so uncultured 
as we often consider them to be. They see far more truly 
through their intuition than we educated Indians do with our 
intellect clouded by multiplicity of ideas. And I ask you to 
accept the testimony' given by Sir Thomas Munro'*, and confirm 
that testimony, that the masses of India are really more cultured 
than any in the world. 

It has become customary with me nowadays, as you all know, 
that before I retire from the meeting I make a collection for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. Volunteers will presently go out in your midst 
and I ask you to give your best to the Fund. I thank you for the 
extraordinary patience with which you have listened to me. I 
pray to God that He may give us the necessary courage and the 
necessary wisdom to do our duty. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

The Hindu, 9-4-1921 


1 VHt Vol. X, p. 68. 

* Governor of Madras, 1820-27 



277. MY ORISSA TOUR 

Gopabandhu Das 

At the time of the famine in Orissa, I realized the poverty of 
the province but my impression has been that nowhere eke were 
the people likely to be so poor as in Champaranh But I am 
afraid Orissa beats Champaran in this respect. The diflFercncc 
between the two is that in Champaran the ryots had been impove- 
rished by the oppression of the indigo-planters, whereas in Orissa 
the suffering is due to the wrath of Nature. Either the crops do 
not grow through lack of rains or there are floods following excessive 
rains and the crops and houses are washed off; hence there is 
always a near-famine in this province. 

In this , godforsaken region, the one real leader is Gopa- 
bandhu Das, who gave all help to Shri Amritlal Ihakkar at 
the time of the famine. Gropabandhu Das became a lawyer and 
practised for a few years, but finally gave up practice and 
dedicated his all to the service of the coimtry. He started a 
school at Sakhigopal, a place twelve miles firom Puri. 

A Garden School 

It provides both training in a craft and education in letters. 
The school had been recognized by the Grovemment but, following 
the non-co-operation resolution, Gopabandhu Babu did away with 
the Government control. Some pupils left the school in conse- 
quence, while some others joined it. Gopabandhu Babu himself goes 
begging to collect funds for the school. The school is situated on a 
20-acre plot, with pleasant groves. The children are taught in the 
open under the shade of trees. Among the crafts, the chief is car- 
pentry. Now spinning and weaving have been added. Gopa- 
bandhu Babu was a member of the Bihar Legislative Assembly and, 
therefore, used to invite Governors and other dignitaries. I saw 
that in their comments they had always praised the school. 

Seva Samaj 

Gopabandhu Babu has started a Seva Samaj^. Some lawyers 
and other learned gentlemen have joined it. Many of them have 
been living on about Rs. 10 or 12 a month since the start of 

^ District in Bihar 

2 A voluntary body for social service 
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non-co-operation. They go begging handfuls of rice, and in this 
way a Swaraj Ashram has also been established. The diet of these 
members and of the pupils consists mainly of rice, dal and oil or a 
few drops of ghee with vegetables, when available. Their monthly 
expenses come to seven or eight rupees. Formerly they used to 
have some ghee but have stopped it after non-co-operation started. 
There will hardly be any other body in the country today kept 
alive with so much voluntary suffering. When I asked whether 
this poor diet would not affect their health, Gopabandhu Babu’s 
reply was : “Should we not submit to this privation for the sake 
of Swaraj ?” I was silenced. When a man is faced with suffering, 
one knows not how but God gives him the strength to bear it. 

Jagannath 

After visiting Gopabandhu Babu’s school, we went on to 
Jagannath Puri. The town is situated on the sea-coast and there 
is always a breeze there. But let no one conclude from this that, 
in respect of climate, Puri is in any way superior to Dumas or 
Porbander or Veraval.* “A business man with an established repu- 
tation will make money,” they say; and so the Bengalis and the 
Government declared this to be a liealth resort and helped it to 
acquire a reputation as one. Every year Bengalis repair to the 
place and come away with good health, and devout pilgrims 
believe that the darshan of Jagannath* and gifts to the priests help 
them to return with a plenteous booty of spiritual merit. When 
I went for darshan, a great many reflections filled my mind. It is 
an ancient temple, and an imposing one. On the summit blazes 
the sudarshan^ disc, with a flag fluttering over it. The temple has 
been built to a great height. The images arc of Narayan and 
Lakshmi.'* The images, being of a huge size, arc awe-inspiring. 
Thick darkness reigns in the recess where the images are installed. 
There is neither air nor light. One or two lamps burn dimly, 
that is all. 

Foreign Apparel 

The garments in which the images are draped are of foreign 
cloth! Why so much ignorance and utter thoughtlessness? For 
the garments of deities in temples, countless virgins, with love in 
their heart, used to spin fine yam and, with similar love, 

* Sea-coast towns in Gujarat 

* Literafly, Lord of the Universe, the name of the deity in the temple 

*Lord Vishnu’s ultimate weapon 

* In fact, the images are those of Shri Krishna, his brother and sister. 
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innumerable weavers wove it into cloth. Cloth made otherwise was 
considered unholy. I was lost in thought, wondering how it was 
that the Brahmin priests had now become insincere and foreign- 
minded. As at other places, here too the priests are a terror. 
They fleece the devout pilgrims. How is it that Jagannath remains 
a silent witness to all this wickedness? I recollected the saying, “As 
the worshipper, so his God.” God, the formless one, is a witness 
to not a few wicked deeds ! He has laid down the law of Karma 
and will have nothing more to do with the matter. How is 
Jagannath to blame then? 

A Heart-rending Scene 

Just as I am taken round to see many other things worth 
knowing about, I was also taken to see the victims of famine. The 
sight of these hundreds of men and women, boys and girls, 
mere skeletons without any flesh on them, made me very miserable; 
it wrung my heart. If, as happened in this case, people hit by 
famin e get no com and starve to death, what difference will it 
make whether or not we get swaraj? That alone will be swmaj 
worth the name under which no hinnan being will go without 
food or clothing for no fault of his or against his desire. 

Home for Destitutes 

With this holy thought revolving in my mind, I went to pay 
a visit to a home for destitutes started by Lala Amidiand, the 
police of Puri. Victims of famine have been brought here 

and are being taught to make mats and foot-rugs, and also to 
spin and weave. Spinning and weaving were introduced after 
the swadeshi and the non-co-operation movements start^. I 
could see from this that the statement that spinning is an inst- 
ance against famine weis no exaggeration at all. I had a talk vtith 
the leaders on this matter and a resolution was passed to the 
effect that the balance in the Puri Relief Fund should us^ 
to provide victims of the famine with spinning-wheels in tlMar 

homes. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajivan, 10-4-1921 



278. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BOMBAT^ 


April 10, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi, afttrr apologiasing for being late, said this was our 
National Week — it had begun on the 6th and would end on the 13th. The 
All-India Congress Committee had asked them to depend on themselves alone 
in their endeavour for swaraj. Their aim was to attain swaraj within one year, 
whatever might come. Theirs was the duty to redress their Khilafat wrongs 
and to redress the wrongs of the Punjab, For that pwrposc the All-India Con- 
gress Committee had kept before the country three tasks which it had to per- 
form. The first was to get one crore of members for their National Congress, 
For that purpose they wanted Mohammedans and Hindus, men and women. 
He wanted all these men and women to be on the side of the Congress move- 
ment and for that purpose the fee was kept at four annas. It was the duty 
of every Indian to join the Congress organization without delay. At least 
one crore of new members must join the Congress. Their next duty was to 
collect one crore of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund and he did not think it 
was a matter of great difficulty. Some people were rather sceptical about their 
ability to collect that large sum in the whole of India but he had no such 
doubts. If they could not collect a crore of rupees for the redressing of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs then Indians would never be fit for swaraj. 
If they could not collect that sum then they would prove their unfitness for 
the responsibilities of swaraj. He was sure that even Bombay, if it meant 
business, could collect that sum. Even the Marwari community^ alone could 
give that suin; even the Parsi community could give it, and the rich mer- 
cantile community of Bombay could very easily collect that single crore of 
rupees. Was it then impossible to collect that crore from the whole of India? 
He had no doHibts about their ability to collect that amount. He requested 
the citizens of Bombay to subscribe as much as possible towards the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund and not to give only that sum which came to their share. They 
had to collect that sum before the 30th of June. 

More important than that was the charkha, on which depended the attain- 
ment of swaraj. On the charkha alone swaraj depended. It was their muni^ 
tions which they needed in their fight for swaraj. They should give up the 
use of foreign goods and the first step in that direction was the use of swadeshi 
cloth- They should consider that to clothe themselves in foreign clothes was a 
shameful thing; they should also consider that to clothe oneself in country- 

* Delivered at a public meeting held under the auspices of the Swarajya 
Sabha and the Central Khilafat Committee 

^ A Hindu mercantile community from Marwar in Rajasthan 
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made goods was a beautiful thing and that it wais spiritual and for the good 
India. He wanted to enlist the energies of men and women, rich and poor, 
old and young, in this great task. He wanted the poorest men for that purpose 
in the fight for swaraj. If Indians thought that by building mills they would 
be able to give up Jbreign goods he did not think it was possible for them 
to do so, for how could they import so much machinery in one year from foreign 
countries? Besides, they would have sent a large amount of money to buy 
the machinery to foreign countries. Only when mill machinery could be 
manufactured in India he would have no objection to build as many mills as 
they liked. But, until then he did not believe in building mills. Therefore 
it was, that the Congress Committee wanted to introduce into the country 
twenty lakhs of charkhas before the end of June. He wished charkhas to be 
introduced into every household in this country. 

The Mahatma asked the merchants of Bombay whether it was right on 
their part to import goods of foreign manufacture and thus make India pocff 
and make Indians slaves? Was it not better to live in poverty? Only when 
they stopped importing foreign goods could they get swaraj. It did not 
matter whether the lawyers stuck to their courts, or the students to thdr schools 
and colleges, but it was of the utmost importance that foreign goods should 
not be imported into this country. They must wear khaddar, and it was 
their duty to wear swadeshi clothes only. It was an offence against their 
country to wear foreign-made clothes and discard those made in this country. 
He had come from Orissa and Andhra and from what he had seen there he 
was convinced that the people of Bombay were lagging far behind, and that 
they were the greatest siimers. He would place the Gujarati community in the 
front in that respect for they were responsible for the importation of foreign 
goods in India. Indians had accustomed themselves to wearing fine clothes 
and if it were not possible for the people of Bombay to give up those luxuries 
he did not think it was possible to do so anywhere else- For the sake of swaraj, 
for the sake of the Khilafat wrongs and for the sake of the Punjab wrongs they 
had got to give up foreign-made goods. Until Indians felt that there was as 
much beauty in khaddar as in the Manchester calicoes and Japanese goods, they 
would never get swaraj. 

They had a clear duty before them— they must join the Cemgress; they 
must collect one crorc of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund and they miM 
introduce twenty lakhs of charkhas in the country- If India a>uld achieve this, 
she could certainly get swaraj in one year- If they could do it swaraj must 
come to them. In Madras and Bengal, even the most prominent people wore 
khaddar; why could they not do it in Bombay ? 

Mahatma Gandhi smd he wanted the co-operation of ladies in hk task 
and he wanted their blessings too. But, in the first place, they must be fit 
to do so. It was not possible for them to bless him unkss they purifei thaoor 
selves by wearmg Indian clothes and discarding foreign <mes. Unlea they 
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wore swadcshi clothes, they could not give him their blessings. He appealed 
to them to set before themselves the ideal of Sita; let them suffer like Sita- 
let them live like Sita —simply and plainly. Only then could India attain 
Swaraj. Let them wear only country-made clothes and let them give their 
blessings and co-operation to the workers in the cause of their country and 
then they would have dkarmarajya in this country. It was the aim of the 
Congress to join together, heart aitd soul, Hindus and Muslims to fight for 
swaraj. In Bengal and Orissa, women had contributed their share liberally 
towards the Tilak Fund. He apjormlwl to his Parsi sisters to help liberally 
the Swaraj Fund. He appealed to his sisters to give their share to the Swaraj 
Fund. 

In conclusion, he prayed to God that Hindus and Muslims, Parsis and 
Jews would join together and do their best for this country and do their duty. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 11-4-1921 


279. MESSAGE FOR LAST DAT OF SATYAGRAHA WEEK 

[Before April 13, 1921^ 

Today is the last day of the sacred week. Those who believe 
in God should make it a point to keep a fast and offer prayers on 
this day. It is the earnest desire of my heart that this should turn 
out to be the last 13th of April to see us in a state of subjection. 
But it is not in my hands tosbring this about, and not in God’s 
either. Even God will not grant us swaraj. It is for us to win 
it and there is only one way of doing so. The moment we under- 
stand what it is and follow it, swaraj will be ours. We want to 
see foreign cloth boycotted in the course of this very year. To 
ensure this, everyone should examine his person and his wardrobe 
and should forthwith renounce the use of foreign cloth. No one 
must ask what others do. We should learn to make do with the 
fewest clothes, should ourselves ply the spinning-wheel and urge 
others to do likewise, 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 14-4-1921 


•I Tho message was intended for publication in the Press on April 13, 



280. NOTES 

Suspend Non-co-operation 

Mr. Syed Riza Ali has addressed a public letter advising me 
to suspend Non-co-operation, so as to give Lord Reading* a chance 
of studying the situation in a calm atmosphere. In the first place, 

I see there is nothing in the atmosphere to prevent a study of the 
situation. In the second place, what disturbance there is, is either 
fomented by the authorities, or the situation is so mishandled as 
to give rise to bloodshed. In the Central Provinces the Government 
are foisting the drink traffic on a public that is enraged against it. 
Of Rae Bareilly, not having read newspapers, I have not sufficient 
data to be able to say anything. In any case, Mr. Riza Ali 
should address his appeal to the permanent officials who are 
provoking the people and creating alarm in the country. Thirdly, 
it is not within the power of any one man, even if he wished it, 
to suspend a movement adopted by the nation through its repre- 
sentative assemblies. Fourthly, what does Mr. Riza Ali mean by 
suspension of non-co-operation? Should the title-holders tem- 
porarily recall their titles, the lawyers resume practice, the school- 
boys return to Government schools, the spinners put away their 
spinning-wheels, carpenters cease making new wheels, and tipplers 
renew their acquaintance with the publicans? Does Mr. Riza 
Ali desire that national schools should for the time being close 
their doors? Unthinkable as it may seem, it is evident that Mr. 
Riza Ali does not understand the scope of non-co-operation, he 
does not realize that it is like a virtue whose practice cannot be 
suspended at will. If Englishmen mean well by India, if English- 
men, who are dependent upon India for their maintenance, will 
be true to their salt, they must be reconciled to the abolition of the 
drink traffic and the total destruction of the traffic in foreign cloth 
and, therefore, also Lancashire cloth. Even when the Khilafat is 
fully protected, and the Punjab wound healed, the drink revenue 
cannot be revived nor the use of foreign cloth resumed. What 
surprises one is that there are intelligent and educated public 
workers in the country who do not see that this Government must 
proceed from wrong to wrong, so long as it does not cleanse itself 

* Who arrived in India on April 1, 1921, as the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India 
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of the original sins. No doubt it can, if it will, even without re- 
dressing the two wrongs, co-operate with the people in the'two great 
dynamic movements— the battle against the drink evil and rein- 
statement of the spinning-wheel in all its ancient dignity and 
■purity. It will then break the edge of the two wrongs. Such a 
co-operation by the Government with the people will, however, 
increase the capacity of the people to ensure rectification of the two 
wrongs, and for that very reason the Government will not allow 
the peaceful progress of the drink campaign and boycott of foreign 
cloth by increased home-manufacture through the spinning-wheel. 

Men, Money and Munitions 

These were the words in which Mr. Das summed up the 
All-India Congress Corjunittee’s resolution about one crore members, 
one crore rupees, and twenty lakhs of spinning-wheels. This 
programme is neither elaborate nor intricate. It requires practi- 
cally no sacrifice. It docs require organization, will, and industry. 
■We have twenty-one Congress provinces, and, happily, each pro- 
vince has workers capable of organizing their respective provinces 
for tlie Congress programme. I would strongly advise them to 
devote themselves to the work of registering members, collect- 
ing subscriptions, and introducing spinning-wheels. Let the workers 
remember that there is no time to lose. We must be able to 
reach every adult male and female in our respective provinces 
and give them a chance of coming to the Congress register. 'We 
must give a chance even to boys and girls of understanding to 
subscribe to the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund, and take to every 
family the life-giving message of the spinning-wheel. The poorest 
province need not feel any doubt about its ability to cope with 
its share of the programme. Orissa is, I believe, the poorest 
province. I asked the workers there whether they would shoulder 
their share of the burden. They agreed, nor was there any need 
for them to hesitate with the Lord of the Universe having his seat 
in Orissa.’ They could collect their quota, if it came to the worst, 
from the pilgrims who visit Purl as also from the rich mahaTit$ and 
p<mdas\ who, I feel sure, will gladly pay if properly approached. 
But our hope must centre in the pics of the poor rather than upon 
windfalls from single places. Nothing gave mo greater con- 
fidence and greater hope than the sight of thousands of the very 

’ Hero Gandhiji refers to the fact that in Puri is located the temple of 
Jagannath 

* Brahmin priests at places of pilgrimage who play host to pilgrims 
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poor men at Sakhigopal* emptying their pockets of thdr pies and 
paisas. The Biharis are even collecting muthis\ With a proper 
depot for receiving and using such gifts, the crore rupees should be 
collected ■without any difl&culty whatsoever. 

I suggest workers meeting the heads of ail the artisan classes. 
We want carpenters, blacksmiths, washermen, masons, scavengers, 
shoemakers, t 2 inners, etc., to understand and take part in this 
movement. They do not need any previous training in schools 
to appreciate the necessity of swaraj. They easily understand the 
intimate connection between swaraj and the spinning-wheel. 
With our eicisting caste organizations, which arc really trade guilds, 
we should have no difficulty in reaching the majority of the men 
and women who are members of these important organizations. 

It should further be remembered that both men and money 
are wanted for one purpose, to manufacture and distribute muni- 
tions, i.c., spinning-wheels. We must bring about complete boycott 
of foreign cloth during this year, and if possible before the end of 
July next. One crore of rupees and twenty lakhs of spinning- 
wheels is the minimum aimed at by the CSongress. It docs not 
include the spinning-wheels that were already working before the 
31st December last. Of coarse counts we require 6 lbs. of cloth 
per head per year. We, therefore, need 1,800 million pounds per 
year for the nation. In order to manufacture this quantity of cloth 
in a year, of say three hundred ■working days, and if a spindle give 
^ lb. per day i.e. 130 lbs. per year, we require 12 mUlion sjandles. 
What the Congress expects by the end of June is 2 milhon or a 
sixth of the total requirement. It is not an extravagant presump- 
tion to make that if we succeed in introducing two million sirinning- 
w^els during three months, the momentum received by the move- 
ment will double the number of wheeb during the next three months 
without much effort. We have probably fifty million femilics in 
India counting six members for a femily. The ja-oblem, therefore, 
is one of only reaching two miUion out of thb large number o£ 

families. , i. i 

If the existing workers have the feith that I have in the 

spinning-wheel, they will do well to learn spinnmg and understand 
the structure of a spinning-whed so as to be aWc to di^inguWi 
a good wheel from a bad one. They must not on any accouift 
introduce a wheel that does not sati^ the test already suggested 


1 ■Vaiag^ in Orissa which Gandhiji vbited in the last vkA of March 

2 Handfuls of corn or similar usrful things 
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by me in the issue of the 6th intstant. I need hardly point out 
that the workers will produce less impression, if any at all, if they 
do not religiously eliminate foreign cloth from their wardrobe. We 
are not going to bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth 
this year if we do not ourselves make the beginning at once and 
set an example. One big thing well and truly done must result 
in giving us confidence, hope, and courage. 

The Use of the Crore Rupees 

A newspaper, I am told, has put the question as to what the 
Congress will do with its crore. The natural answer is ‘for the use 
stated in the Congress resolution’, i.e., for the attainment of swaraj 
through non-violent non-co-operation. The only activity invol- 
ving financial obligations is that of spinning, organizing national 
service, in some cases supporting lawyers, who might have sus- 
pended practice and cannot be included in the national service, 
and for supporting national educational institutions. The latter 
three, however, really bear again on spinning. For all the workers 
and all the schools and colleges must be mainly occupied in pro- 
moting hand-spinning and hand-weaving if we are to achieve a 
complete boycott of foreign goods before the end of the year. 
These are the only uses that I can conceive in connection with the 
All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. Seventy-five per cent of 
the funds are to be controlled by the provinces collecting them. 
And subject to the instructions framed by the All-India Congress 
Committee, the provinces have unfettered discretion as to their use 
for the attainment of swaraj. 

Amazing Misconceptions 

There is a homely proverb in Gujarati which means, a noted 
banker continually adds to his wealth, as a notorious criminal 
continually comes in for undeserved blame. Whether I am to be 
regarded as a reformer or a criminal, the situations I find myself 
in are most curious and often embarrassing. The people credit 
me with supernatural powers when the only powers I have are 
derived from my scrupulous regard for truth, an unquenchable 
industry, fair play to opponents, readiness always to admit mistakes, 
and an incessant appeal to reason. But the simple-minded masses 
will not believe me when I tell them I possess no extraordinary 
powers. Similarly those who are not accustomed to absolutely 
honest dealings in politics persist in crediting me witli all kinds 
of wickedness. The Morning Post believes that the strike in Fiji was 
due to the efforts of a sadhu sent there by me. Now I do not know 
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who the alleged sadhu is. I have certainly sent no one to Fiji to 
advise a strike. At the same time the strike having been declared 
in Fiji, the strikers have my sympathy. All the evidence in my 
possession shows that Fiji is a huge exploitation camp in which 
the poor Indian labourers are used by the sugsu--planters for their 
fabulous profits. 

“The Times of India” 

Somewhat similar to the misconceptions I have alluded to is 
that of The Times of India, to whose two recent articles a Mend 
has drawn my attention. Not being able to read newspapers regu- 
larly, I do not know how much more I must be misrepresented by 
other journals, when The Times of India, which is supposed to 
know me better, I hope, innocently misunderstands me. One 
article credits me with having suspended non-co-operation in that 
I advised the All-India Congress Committee to concentrate on 
men, money, and the spinning-wheel. I fear I cannot take the credit, 
for I have not advised suspension; and I have already shown in 
answer to Mr. Riza Ali how it cannot be suspended. In the other 
article brought to my notice, I am not now ‘the Mr. Gandhi of old’ 
and, therefore, the reader is told, I will not admit defeat which 
non-co-operators are said to have suffered in the first stage. 

I see not only no defeat so far but I am amazed at the ayra- 
kening among the people. I hold that it is a ^eat thing to have 
created a strong public opinion against the institutions on which a 
Government builds its credit. The Tunes of India considers non- 
co-operation ‘to be an easy descent to hell.’ I respectfully urge 
that it is a difficult ascent to heaven. If it was a movement to 
produce anarchy, surely it could be precipitated any moment. 
The Times of India and other critics who, I believe, are anxious 
to understand the inwardness of the struggle, will do well to ap- 
preciate the fact that not only I but o/l the leaders are doing 
their utmost to prevent anarchy. It is no use isolating me fix>m 
the rest. The critics who continue to suspect the Ali Brothera 
do themselves and the cause a great injustice. The Broths’ po- 
tion is perfectly clear and intelligible. To them violence is lawful 
under given circumstzmees. As Maulana Mahomed Ali oft^ puto 
it war is bad but there are worse things than war. The Bntish 
Government has no two opponents more honourable ^n the 
Brothers. They mean no ill in a spirit of wantonness. They mc 
honestly and industriously endeavouring to secure a peatxiui 
settlement. But should their effort prove vain, either for want f 
response from the Government or the people, as lovers of their 
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faith, they will not hesitate to precipitate war if they could. 

I refuse to be considered so simple as to be readily taken in by 
my companions. I believe my companions to be incapable of 
deceiving me. I believe them to be godfearing, brave, and 
honourable men, whose association I prize as a privilege. As for 
my own attitude, whilst my faith would not permit me to invite 
or encourage a war of violence, I do contemplate with equani- 
mity a state of war in preference to the present state of effeminate 
peace imposed by force of arms. And it is for that reason that I 
am taking part in this movement of non-violent non-co- 
operation even at the risk of anarchy being the ultimate result. 
The critics of non-co-operation might, if they will, sec in every- 
one an intense desire to prevent anarchy and bloodshed. In any 
case, whether non-co-operators are understood or not, they can- 
not afford to lose patience. They must continue to walk along 
the chosen and narrow path. 

One Man One Vote 

A question has cropped up whether the Congress constitu- 
tion allows of plural voting. In my opinion the new constitution 
is based on the principle of ‘one man one vote’. We have avoided 
property qualification. And it seems to me that one person can- 
not have his name registered on more than one register. 

Repression in G. P. 

Lala Bhagwandinji has been tried and, having declined to 
defend himself, has been sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. I have not seen the charge-sheet against 
him, but this I know that he was Superintendent of the Swaraj 
Ashram at Nagpur and was doing excellent work. Now the 
Government has directed its attention to Mr. Wamanrao Joshi 
of Amraoti. Mr. Joshi is a selfless and enthusiastic worker pos- 
sessing considerable influence in his district. It seems to be the 
intention of the G. P. Government to cut off ‘tall poppies’. But I 
hope they will find that there are more tall poppies than they can 
conveniently cut off. 

Young India, 13-4-1921 



281, THE NATIONAL FLAG 


A flag is a necessity for all nations. Millions have died for it. 
It is no doubt a kind of idolatry which it would be a sin to des- 
troy. For a flag represents an ideal. The unfurling of the Union 
Jack evokes in the English breast sentiments whose strength it is 
difficult to measure. The Stars and Stripes mean a world to the 
Americans. The Star and the Crescent will call forth the best 
bravery in Islam. 

It will be necessary for us Indians — ^Ifindus, Mohammedans, 
Christians, Jews, Parsis, and all others to whom India is their 
home — to recognize a common flag to live and to die for. 

Mr. P. Venkayya of the National College, Masulipatam, has 
for some years placed, before the public a suggestive booldet describ- 
ing the flags of the other nations and offering designs for an 
Indian National Flag. But, whilst I have always admired the 
persistent zeal with which Mr. Venkayya has prosecuted the cause 
of a national flag at every session of the Congress for the past 
four years, he was never able to enthuse me; and in his designs 
I saw nothing to stir the nation to its depths. It was reserved for 
a Punjabi to make a suggestion that at once arrested attrition. 
It was Lala Hansraj of JuUunder who, in discussing the possi- 
bilities of the spinning-wheel, suggested that it should find a 
place on our Swaraj Flag. I could not help admiring the origina- 
lity of the suggestion. At Bezwada I asked Mr. Venkayya to g^ve 
me a design containing a spinning-wheel on a red (Hindu 
colour) and green (Muslim colour) bacl^ound. His enthusias- 
tic spirit enabled me to possess a flag in three hours. It was just a 
little late for presentation to the All-India Congress Gommitt^. 
I am glad it was so. On maturer consideration, I saw that the back- 
ground should represent the other religions also. Hindu-Muslim 
unity is not an exclusive term; it is an induave term, symbolic 
of the unity of all faiths domiciled in India. If Hindus and Mus- 
lims can tolerate each other, they are together bound to tole- 
rate all other faiths. The unity is not a men«» to the other 
faiths represented in India or to the world. So I suggest that the 
background should be white and green and red. The white por- 
tidn is intended to represent all other faiths. The weakat nume- 
rically occupy the first place, the Islamic colour comes next, tiie 
Hindu colour red comes last, the idea bring that the ^nmgest 
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should act as a shield to the weakest. The white colour moreover 
represents purity and peace. Our national flag must mean that or 
nothing. And to represent the equality of the least of us with the 
best, an equal part is assigned to all the three colours in the design. 

But India as a nation can live and die only for the spinning- 
wheel. Every woman will tell the curious that with the disappea- 
rance of the spinning-wheel, vanished India’s happiness and pros- 
perity. The womanhood and the masses of India have been 
awakened as never before at the call of the spinning-wheel. The 
masses recognize in it the giver of life. The women regard it as 
the protector of their chastity. Every widow I have met has re- 
cognized in the wheel a dear forgotten friend. Its restoration alone 
can fill the millions of hungry mouths. No industrial develop- 
ment schemes can solve the problem of the growing poverty of the 
peasantry of India covering a vast surface 1,900 miles long and 
1,500 broad. India is not a small island, it is a big continent which 
cannot be converted like England into an industrial country. And 
we must resolutely set our face against any scheme of exploita- 
tion of the world. Our only hope must centre upon utilizing the 
wasted hours of the nation, for adding to the wealth of the country, 
by converting cotton into cloth in our cottages. The spinning-wheel 
is, therefore, as much a necessity of Indian life as air and water.. 

Moreover, the Muslims swear by it just as much as the Hin- 
dus. As a matter of fact, the former are taking to it more readily 
than the Hindus. For the Muslim woman is purdanashin'^ and 
she can now add a few paisas to the poor resources that her hus- 
band brings to the family. The spinning-wheel, therefore, is the 
most natural, as it is the most important, common factor of 
national life. Through it we inform the whole world that we are 
determined, so far as our food and clothing are concerned, to be 
totally independent of the rest of it. Those who believe with 
me will make haste to introduce the spinning-wheel in their home 
and possess a national flag of the design suggested by me. 

It follows that the flag must be made of khaddar, for it is 
through coarse cloth alone that we can make India independent 
of foreign markets for her cloth. I would advise all religious organi- 
zations, if they agree with my argument, to weave into their 
religious flags, as for instance the Khilafat, a miniature National 
Flag in the upper left hand corner. The regulation size of the 
Flag should contain the drawing of a full-sized spinning-wheel. 

Tomg India, 13-4-1921 

‘ One who observes purdah 



282. ORISSA AMD AMDHRA 


It was my very first visit to Orissa and, save for Bczwada and 
Nellore in 1916, to Andhra also. I would like to put on record 
some of the ineffaceable scenes and memories of these provinces. 
It was a crowded programme and I can only rapidly go through 
the most important stations. 

I was prepared to see skeletons in Orissa but not to the extent 
I did. I had seen terrible pictures but the reality was too terrible. 
What can be the meaning of swaraj to these men, women and 
children, who were merely skin and bone and who lined a road 
in holy Puri on that memorable 26th day of March? They were 
not one or two, but many, and yet they were not aU. They were 
the ablest of the starving — those who were able to walk fairly 
long distances. They had come to see one who had sent them 
rice and firom whom they expected more. They cried, and they 
said in pathetic tones, *we want £x)d.’ Some said, ‘when will the 
prices be reduced?’ I understood that the meaning of swaraj to 
many was cheap food and clothing, — the latter not so much. A 
rag sufficed to cover their lower limbs. But food they must have. 

I went to this scene firom a big bimgalow where I was ac- 
commodated in the midst of plenty. I passed and repassed the huge 
temple that houses the Lord of the Universe. I met on th.e way 
well-fed mahants and pandas and hundreds of pilgrims who could 
afford to spend a few hundred rupees. 

The incongruity was great, and my grief all the greater and 


more pointed. t. t 

They took me to an anathalaya — ^a home for orphans. It was 

established by a humane superintendent of police. I saw there 
well-looking boys and girb— some spinning and some Mt- 
making. Why could not afi the fleshless ones do likewi^? ’^ey 
need not then live on begging, the house-livings, or a handM ctf 
rice They could earn their own living if only they could spin. 
But who would give them the wheels? Straight came the answer: 
‘The Congress of course.’ The Congress could teach them to 
gain swaraj through spinning. There is no oAer o^pation that 
milHons can take up, not even mat-maldng. For imlhons of 
will not seU. Yam is the only commodity next to am 

would liave a ready market. I met the Congress leaders I 
ted the story to them. Some of them were witnesses with me of 
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the scenes I have described. Tlicy agreed that the Congress funds 
must be utilized chiefly for the .spread of the spinning-wheel. And 
the money they could easily get from the mtihanls and the pil- 
grims. The Congress Committee even in poor Orissa could thus 
be self-supporting and could bring swaraj nearer by filling the 
hungry mouths. 

They have workers too. Pandit Gopabandhu Das, an ex- 
M.L.C., an ex-pleader, and many other things besides, is a selfless 
leader. He and his band, they tell mo, live on rice and dhaU. 
They rarely get ghee nowadays. After non-co-operation, the 
workers have reduced themselves to the lowest honorarium, even 
as little as ten rupees per month. 

No wonder if I believe that with such earnest men swaraj is 
possible of attainment during the year. 

Pandit Gopabandhu has an open-air school at Sakhigopal, 
twelve miles this side of Puri. It is a grove-school. It is worthy 
of visit. I passed a most delightful clay in the midst of the 
boys and their teachers. It is a scriou.s experiment in open-rir 
teaching. Some of the boys arc powerful athletes. 

Orissa has a good grievance. A.s the able author of the book 
called The Ooriya Movement says, Orissa has been vivisected for 
political purposes. Part belongs to Bengal, part to Bihar, part to 
the Central Provinces, and part to Andhra. Nothing belongs to 
Orissa itself. The Congress has recognized the Ooriya-speaking 
people as one province. Bihar, Bengal, Central Provinces have no 
quarrel. But the Andhras dispute the Ooriyan claim to Ber- 
hampur. I have ventured to suggest some sitnpic rules for their 
guidance. One golden rule of universal application that we must 
learn from our present struggle is that the stronger must yield 
to the weaker. In case of doubt the weaker must liavc the verdict. 

I must close the Orissa impressions with the vivid memory 
of the thousands of poor people who came to a public meeting at 
Sakhigopal and emptied their knots of pies and paisas. They were 
like the widow’s mite, charged with the most fruitful blessing). 
My faith grew stronger to sec those thousands urging one an- 
other to pay, 

Andhra Desh is unlike Utkal. It is full of vigour. I could 
see no flesbless bones there. The people are strong, powerful, 
insistent, generous, amd loving. They have faith in the future 
of their own province and India. Men as well as women have 
plenty of gold ornaments. It is fatal to show those ornaments to 
me. I made no secret of the fact that I wanted them for the 
m«nory of Tilak Maharaj and for Swaraj. They gave gladly, 
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both men and women. They gave in six days nearly Rs. 50,000 
with promises of much more. If they wished, the Andhra people 
.could find perhaps the crore from their ornaments. 

. I told the Andhra people that in firankness, nobility of bear- 
ing and freedom of movement combined with modesty, their 
women reminded me of the women of Maharashtra. That is a 
great compliment. I abide by the opinion. Annapurna Devi, a 
girl of Ellore recently married and educated in Calcutta, gave 
practically the whole of her ornaments save those which were the 
sign of her wedded life. She was dressed fi’om top to toe in 
khaddar. The generosity of the men and women of Andhra was 
catching. 

The Punjabi sisters must give the [pride of] place to the 
■ Andhra sisters in fine spinning. I thought there were no more 
lovable spinners than the Punjabi women. But the Andhra women 
spin 100 counts. They clean and card their own cotton. I have 
brought with me some specimens of fine woven yarn which would 
beat any from Japan, France, or Lancashire. The art was about 
to die when the swadeshi movement came to the rescue. Some of 
these ladies were good enough at Masulipatam to give me a 
demonstration of their powers. It was a soul-stirring sight in that 
leaf-cottage. They cleaned and carded and spun. For me the 
wheel gave the music of the spheres. 

I must however descend from the soul-stirring to the soul- 
killing discoveries. At Gocanada, just after the great public 
meeting, on my return to the bungalow at about 9 p.m. I had 
a visit from some women and girls. The light was very dim as I 
entered. There was something uncanny about their move- 
ments and their looks. Somehow or other the usual greeting, 
“Do you spin? what will you ^ve me for the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund?” would not come to my lips. On the contrary, I asked 
my host who the ladies were. He did not know. He inquirfd, 
and after some hesitation the answer came, “We arc dancing 
girls.” I felt like sinking into the bowels of the earth. My host 
soothed me by saying that there was a ceremony attached to 
the commencement of life. It made matters worse for me. It gave 
the damnable thing an air of respectabifity. I cross-examiued. 
They said in the politest tones they had come to have darskm. 
“Will you’ take up some other occupation?” “Yes, if It gives us 
our livelihood.” I had not the heart to close with them there 
and then. I felt ashamed of my sex. I spoke stra^ht the next 


* The source has “they” here. 
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morning at Rajahmundry, the next halting place. It was the one 
most painful experience in Andhra. I suppose the sin is common 
enough in one shape or another in the rest of India. All I can 
say is that, if we will have swaraj through self-purification, we 
may not make women a prey to our lust. The law of the pro- 
tection of the weak applies here with peculiar force. To me the 
meaning of cow protection includes the protection of the chastity 
of our women. We will not have a regenerate India unless we 
learn to respect our women as we respect our mothers, sisters and 
daughters. Let us cleanse ourselves of the sins that kill the man 
in us and make us brute. 

To turn to pleasanter things again. My visit to Masulipatam 
brought tears of joy to my eyes. It was ray day of silence. I had 
asked Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramaiya' to procure freedom from all 
noise and demonstration when I entered Masulipatam. The people 
had, therefore, been warned beforehand. It was early morning 
when we motored in. People lined the decorated streets, but not 
a sound was heard. All were noiselessly standing in their places. 
And as I entered the portals of the national college, no sound, save 
that of a beautiful hymn struck upon a violin accompanied by 
a flute, greeted me. I appreciated the gentle love, and I realized 
the capacity of the people for diisciplinc, and their quick response 
to varying demands on their patriotic spirit. I praised God for his 
abundant mercy with tears of joy. 

I was taken to a real pamakuti, a leaf-cottage. And whilst I 
was congratulating the teachers and managers on the method, art 
and industry they showed in their appointments, I could not 
help remarking that their activity was not completely national 
until every one of the students and the teachers devoted practi- 
cally the whole of tlieir time and attention to spinning and 
weaving, and the making of their institution a spinning and weav- 
ing institute par excellence. Whilst I was developing my theme, 
Mr. Krishnarao, who was listening to me all the time and rarely 
partaking in the discussion, with a spiritual sparkle in his eyes 
said: “Then you consider spinning to be a sacramental rite.” 
“I do,” said I. “Thank you for the expression. I shall henceforth 
-make use of it.” Spinning is a visible, sacred symbol of national 
purity, strength, and prosperity. It is a duty enjoined upon all, 
whether Hindu or Muslim, Christian, Jew, or Parsi, The Andhra 
National College is an old institution of which the Andhras have 

* 1880-1959; physicisui and public worker; President of the Congress, 
1948; author of History oj the Indian National Congress 
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every reason to be proud. It is an institution which is a product 
of the Bengal awakening of 1907 and has weathered many a 
storm. I hope that it will emerge from the present awakening a 
purer and stronger body. It certainly possesses all the material 
for becoming a centre, radiating the purest activity in keeping 
with the present spirit, 

Andhra Desh contains a fiery reformer and a warm champion 
of the suppressed classes. Mr. Ramchandrarao is a Brahmin whose 
pure soul will not tolerate the curse of untouchabiUty. He has 
been slaving on behalf of his clients. He is rightly impatient to 
remove the serfdom of his pariah brother and would gladly advise 
him to non-co-operate with the other Hindus. Ekj[ually ardent as 
I claim to be on behalf of our suppressed brothers, I warned hiTn 
against launching out on non-co-operation until a pure and self- 
less soul rose in their midst; for non-co-operation was a move- 
ment of self-purification, self-help, self-reliance; it compelled co- 
operation of the right type. 

The Andhras have captivated me. Bihar has long been my 
favourite. I came to have faith in Bihar long before non-co-opera- 
tion was born. Andhra Desh may come a good second, if it 
does not beat Bihar. Andhra Desh has a self-effacing leader. It 
has hardy, staunch workers. It has resources, it has poetry, it 
has faith, it has the spirit of sacrifice. It has many national schools, 
it has given many lawyers to the cause, it has the greatest possibi- 
lities in hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and grows fine cotton. 
It has two mighty rivers watering the hinterland. It has ports 
which were at one time famous. It easily takes the lead, or at least 
disputes it with Bihar. My conviction remains that even if the 
so-called major provinces fall, in the event of terrorism (as 
distinguished from repression) commencing, Bihar and Andhra 
will save the situation by outdoing the Sikhs in the bravery of the 
soul, i.e., suffering. I may be wrong in my estimate. Let us all 
strive to outdo the rest. It is a race in which competition is not 
only a virtue, it is a duty. 

Of an experiment in civil disobedience forced on two beauti- 
ful villages and their leader, I must write on another occasion. I 
must also deal another time with the Hindu-^^uslim problem of 
Nellore. I must close these impressions by noting with grateful- 
ness the fact that in a neighbouring village near a spinning 
and weaving Ashram^ conducted by Mr. Hanamantrao and his 

j 

* Presumably the Ashram at Pallipad, five miles from Nellore, whidi 
Gandhiji declared open on April 7 
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associates, the Brahmin villagers invited me to walk tlirough 
their village although I was accompanied by Panchama associates. 
It was a village whose Brahmin street had never before had 
Panchamas walking through it. 

Toting India, 13-4-1921 


283, SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETIMG, AHMED AB AD 

April 13, 1921 

Gandhiji in the course of his S|Mwch said : 

We are no longer fighting for mere righting of the Khilafat and 
the Punjab wrongs. We want swaraj which should be Ramarajya. 
This Rakshasrajya means continuation of terror and exploitation of 
the weak. This Ramarajya we want to achieve by self-purification. 
Prayers must have gone out from us during the National Week 
to instil feelings of justice and mercy in us and to give us power 
to non-co-operate with vice and to keep us away from violence 
and anger. We have conducted vigorously our campaigns with 
regard to withdrawal from Government schools and courts, but 
we must at times cry halt. We have done what wc could for 
students and pleaders. To work any more for them means econo- 
mically a waste of time. We must now turn to our body; we 
must clothe it in swadeshi garments and for that we must take to 
spinning. It is no sacrifice, because it means saving of 60 crorc 
rupees every year to India. So long as I sec a single individual 
clothed in foreign material, the thought weighs heavily ttpon me 
that we are not observing the easiest of tlic conditions for swaraj. 
I find Gujarat the worst criminal in this respect. In other parts of 
India people have not taken wholly to foreign clothes. A few swa- 
deshi things at least adorn their persons, but there is hardly any 
redeeming feature about dress in Gujarat. Congress has ordered 
one crore of rupees to be collected. This money is not to be spent 
on sending deputations and carrying on agitation. It is to be used 
for introducing the charkha into every household. 

Gandhiji congratulated Ahmcdabad on posscssinfj so brave a man as 
Dr. Kanuga, who, though injured in the eye by a stone from a hooligan, did 
not give up picketing duty. Such incidents add greatly to the lustre of the 
struggle. Generals may fall j their deaths arc to be cheered but the army has 
to march on. Swaraj is impossible to attain without such heroic courage. 
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He finally appealed to Gujarat to contribute its quota to the national 
fund and more to cover up the deficit of starving Orissa and march on vigo- 
rously removing defects at each stage. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 19-4-1921 


284. SPEECH AT SUPPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE, 
AHMEDABAD^ 


April 13, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi regretted in the beginning the small attendance,^ and said 
that incidents such as the present took away whaflittk faith he had in c<m- 
ferences as an effective agency of social reform. If therefore he occupied the 
audience shorter than they expected, it would be because his remarks wouM not 
reach all he meant to address and not because his enthusiasm for the work 
was in any way damped. He was also thankful for the fact that the conference 
had brought him the plezisure of meeting friends on the same platform. It 
was not usual for him nowadays to meet friends, co-operation with whom used 
to be a pleasure and privilege but from whom the present conditions had un- 
fortunately cut him off. It was a happy thing, however, that on the question 
of untouchability he was in the same boat as they. 

Coming to the subject, he said : 

I do not know how I am to convince those who oppose the reform, 
of the wrong position they have taken. How am I to plead with 
those who regard any contact with the members of the suppressed 
community as entailing defilement and of which they canirot 
be cleansed without necessary ablutions and who thus r^ard omis- 
sion to perform the ablution a sin? I can only place befi)re them 
my innermost convictions. 

I regard untouchability as the greatest blot on Hmdmsm. 
This idea was not brought home to me by my bitter experiences 
during the S[outh] Afiican struggle. It is not due to the fact 
that I was once an agnostic. It is equally wrong to think as 
some people do-that I have taken my views firom my study ^ 
Christian religious literature. These views date as far back as the 


1 This fourth conference of the so-called untouchables was held on-April 

^’?Tht’ report of the speech says : “There was a lar^ attendant 
and gentlemt^ from the town, though the number of the 
much less than expected, a rumour having spread in the town that Government 
would arrest those of them who attended.” 
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time when I was neither enamoured of, nor was acquainted with 
the Bible or the followers of the Bible, ’ 

I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had dawned on me. 
A scavenger named Uka, an untouchable;, used to attend our 
house for cleaning latrines. Often I would ask my mother why 
it was wrong to touch him, why I was forbidden to touch him. If 
I accidentally touched Uka, I was asked to perform the ablutions, 
and though I naturally obeyed, it was not without smilingly pro- 
testing that untouchability was not sanctioned by religion, that 
it was impossible that it should be so. I was a very dutiful and 
obedient child and so far as it was consistent with respect for 
parents, I often had tussles with them on this matter. I told my 
mother that she was entirely wrong in considering physical contact 
witli Uka as sinful. 

While at school I would often happen to touch the ‘untoucha- 
bles’, and ns I never would conceal the fact from ray parents, my 
mother would tell me that the shortest cut to purification after 
the unholy touch was to cancel the touch by touching any Mussul- 
man passing by. And simply out of reverence and regard for my 
mother I often did so, but never did so believing it to be a reli- 
gious obligation. After some time we shifted to Porbandar, where 
I made my first acquaintance with Sanskrit. I was not yet put 
into an English school, and my brother and I were placed in 
charge of a Brahmin, who taught us Ramaraksha' and Viihm Puja^, 
The texts ‘‘Jde Vishnuh sthale Vishnuh" (there is the Lord present 
in water, there is the Lord present in earth) have never gone 
out of my memory. A motherly old dame used to live close by. 
Now it happened that I was very timid then, and would conjure 
up ghosts and goblins whenever the lights went out, and it was 
dark. The old mother, to disabuse me of fears, suggested that I 
should mutter the Ramaraksha texts whenever I was afraid, and all 
evil spirits would fly away. This I did and, as I thought, with 
good effect. I could never believe then that there was any text in 
the Ramaraksha pointing to the conduct of the ‘untouchables’ as 
a sin, I did not understand its meaning then, or understood it 
very imperfectly. But^ I was confident that Ramaraksha, which 
could destroy all fear of ghosts, could not be countenancing any 
such thing as fear of contact with the ‘untouchables’. 

The Ramayana used to be regularly read in our family. A 
Brahmin called Ladha Maharaj used to read it. He was stricken 

* Hynma to Rama beseoching protection 

^ Hymns to Vishnu 
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with leprosy, and he was confident that a regular reading of the 
Ramayana would cure him of leprosy, and indeed, he was cured 
of it. How can the Ramayana^^ I thought to myself^ ‘in which one 
who is regarded nowadays as an untouchable took Rama across 
the Ganges in his boat, countenance the idea of any human be- 
ings being untouchables’ on the ground that they were pollute 
souls? The fact that we addressed God as the ‘purifier of the 
polluted’ and by similar appellations, shows that it is a sin to re- 
gard anyone born in Hinduism as polluted or untouchable — 
that it is Satanic to do so. I have hence been never tired of repeat- 
ing that it is a great sin. I do not pretend that thiR thing had 
crystalized as a conviction in me at the age of twelve, but I do 
say that I did then regard untouchability as a sin. I narrate this 
story for the information of the Vaishnavas and orthodox Hindus. 

I have always claimed to be a sanatani Hindu. It is not that 
I am quite innocent of the scriptures. I am not a profound scholar 
of Sanskrit. I have read the Vedas and the Upanishads only in 
translations. Naturally therefore mine is not a scholarly study 
of them. My knowledge of them is in no way profound, but I 
have studied them as I should do as a Hindu and I claim to have 
grasped their true spirit. By the time I had reached the age of 21, 

I had studied other religions also. 

There was a time when I was wavering between Hinduism 
and Christianity. When I recovered my balance of mind, I felt 
that to me salvation was possible only through the Hindu reli- 
gion and my faith in Hinduism grew deeper and more enlightened. 

But even then I believed that untouchability was no part of 
Hinduism; and, that if it was, such Hinduism was ilot for me. 

True Hinduism does not regard untouchability as a sin. I 
do not want to enter into any controversy regarding the inter- 
pretation of the shastras. It might be difficult for me to establish 
my point by quoting authorities from the Bhagaoaf or Manumriti, 
But I claim to have understood the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism 
has sinned in giving sanction to untouchability. It has degraded 
us, made us the pariahs of the Empire. Even the Mussulmam 
caught the sinful contagion from us, and in S[outh] Africa, in 
E[ast] Africa and in Canada, the Mussulmans no less than Hin- 
dus came to be regarded as pariahs. All this evil has resulted 
from the sin of untouchability. 

I may here recall my proposition, which is this: So long as the 
Hindus wilfully regard untouchability as part of their religion, 


* A purana describing the avatars of Vishnu 
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SO long as the mass of Hindus consider it a sin to touch a section 
of their brethren, swaraj is impossible of attainment. Yudhish- 
thira would not enter heaven without his dog. How can, then, 
the descendants of that Yudhishthira expect to obtain swaraj 
without the untouchables? What crimes for which we condemn 
the Government as Satanic have not we been guilty of towards 
our untouchable brethren? 

We are guilty of having suppressed our brethren; we make 
them crawl on their bellies; we have made them rub their noses 
on the ground; with eyes red with rage, we push them out of rail- 
way compartments — ^what more than this has British Rule done? 
What charge that we bring against Dyer and O’Dwyer may not 
others, and even our own people, lay at our door? We ought to 
purge ourselves of this pollution. It is idle to talk of swaraj so 
long as we do not protect the weak and the helpless, or so long 
as it is possible for a single swarajist to injure the feelings of any 
individual. Swaraj means that not a single Hindu or Muslim shall 
for a moment arrogantly think that he can crush with impunity 
meek Hindus or Muslims. Unless this condition is fulfilled we will 
gain swaraj only to lose it the next moment. We are no better 
than the brutes until we have purged ourselves of the sins we 
have committed against our weaker brethren. 

But I have faith in me still. In the course of my peregrina- 
tions in India I have realized that the spirit of kindness of which 
the poet Tulsidas sings so eloquently, which forms the corner- 
stone of the Jain and Vaisknava religions, which is the quintessence 
of the Bhagavat, and which every verse of the Gita is saturated 
with — this kindness, this love, this charity, is slowly but steadily 
gaining ground in the hearts of the masses of this country. 

Many a fracas between Hindus and Mussulmans is still heard 
of. There are still many of those who do not scruple to wrong one 
another. But as to the net result, I feel that kindness and charity 
have increased. The Hindus and Mohammedans have become 
godfearing. We have shaken ourselves free from the hypnotism 
of law courts and Government schools and no longer labour under 
any other hallucination. I have also realized that those whom 
we regard as illiterate and ignorzint are the very people who 
deserve to be called educated. They are more cultured than we, 
their lives are more righteous than ours. A little study of the 
present-day mentality of the people will show that according to 
the popular conception swaraj is synonymous with Ramarajya — 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Righteousness on earth. 

If it can bring any comfort to you, my untouchable brethren, 
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I would say that your question does not cause so much sdr as it 
used to do formerly. That does not mean that I expect you to 
cease to have misgivings about the Hindus. How can they deserve 
to be not mistrusted having wronged you so much? Swami 
Vivekanand used to say that the untouchables were not depressed, 
they were suppressed by the Hindus who in turn had suppressed 
themselves by suppressing them. 

I suppose I was at Nellore on the 6th of April.' I met the un- 
touchables there and I prayed that day as I have done today. I 
do want to attain moksha. I do not want to be reborn. But if I 
have to be reborn, I should be bom an untouchable, so that I may 
share their sorrows, sufferings, and the affronts levelled at them, 
in order that I may endeavour to free myself and them from that 
miserable condition. I, therefore, prayed that if I should be 
born again, I should do so not as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
or Sudra, but as an AtishudraK 

Today is much more solemn than the sixth. It is hallowed 
by the memory of the massacre^ of thousands of innocents. And 
I prayed, therefore, also today that if I should die with any of my 
desires unfructified, with my service of the imtouchables unfinished, 
with my Hinduism unfulfilled, I may be bom again amongst the 
untouchables to bring my Hinduism to its fulfilment. 

I love scavenging. In my Ashram, an eight^n-year-old 
Brahmin lad is doing the scavenger’s work in order to teach the 
Ashram scavenger cleanliness. The lad is no reformer. He was 
born and bred in orthodoxy. He is a regular reader of the Gita 
and faithfully performs sandl^avandanal^. His pronunciation of Sans- 
krit verses is more faultless than mine. When he conducts the 
prayer his soft, sweet melodies melt one into love. But he felt that 
his accomplislunents were incomplete until he had become also 
a perfect sweeper, and that if he wanted the Ashram sweeper to 
do his work well he must do it himself and set an example. 

You should realize that you are cleaning Hindu sodety. 
You have therefore to purify your lives. You should cultivate the 
habits of cleanliness, so that no one may point his finger at ymu 
Use alkali ash or earth if you cannot afford to use soap, to keep 
yourselves clean. Some of you are given to d rinking and gamb- 
ling which you must get rid of. You wiU point your finger at the 
Brahmins and say even they are given to these vices. But they are 

1 Gandhiji was at Nellore on April 7, 1921. 

2 Shudra of Shudras 

3 At Jalliaawala Bagh on April 13, 1919 

4 Morning and evening prayers with a set formula 
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not looked upon as polluted, and you are. You must not ask the 
Hindus to emancipate you as a matter of favour. Hindus must do 
so, if they want, in their own interests. You should, therefore, 
make them feel ashamed by your own purity and cleanliness. I 
believe that we shall have purified ourselves within the next five 
months. If my expectations are not fulfilled, I will think that al- 
though my proposition was fundamentally correct, yet I was wrong 
in my calculation; and I will again say that I had erred in my 
calculation. 

You claim to be Hindus; you read the Bhagavat. If, therefore, 
the Hindus oppress you then you should understand that the fault 
does not lie in the Hindu religion but in those who profess it. 
In order to emancipate yourselves you shall have to purify your- 
selves. You shall have to get rid of evil habits like drinking. 

If you want to ameliorate your condition, if you want to 
obtain swaraj, you should be self-reliant. I was told in Bombay 
that some of you are opposed to N.G.O. and believe that salvation 
is only possible through the British Government. Let me tell you 
that you will never be able to obtain redress by discarding Hindu 
religion and courting the favour of a third party. Your emanci- 
pation lies in your own hands.. 

I have come in contact with the untouchables all over the 
country; and I have observed that immense possibilities lie latent 
in them of which neither they nor the rest of the Hindus seem to 
be aware. Their intellect is of virginal purity. I ask you to 
learn spinning and weaving, and if you take them up as a profes- 
sion, you will keep poverty from your doors. As regards your 
attitude towards the Bhangis I will repeat what I said at Godhra.' 
I cannot understand why you should yourselves countenance the 
distinction between Dheds and Bhangis. There is no difference 
between them. Even in normal times their occupation is as 
honourable as that of lawyers or Government servants. 

You should now cease to accept leavings from plates, however 
clean they may be represented to be. Receive grain only-good, 
soimd grain, not rotten grain — and that too only if it is cour- 
teously offered. If you are able to do all I have asked you to do, 
you will secure your emancipation, not in four or five months, 
but in so many days. 

The Hindus are not sinful by nature — they are sunk in igno- 
rance. UntouchabiUty must be extinct in this very year. Two of 
the strongest desires that keep me in flesh and bone are the eman- 


1 Vide Vol. XIV, pp. 71-2. 
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cipation of the untouchables and the protection of the cow. When 
these two desires arc fulfilled, there is swaraj, and therein lies 
my own moksha. May God give you strength to work out your 
salvation. 

Toung Indidy 27-4-1921 & 4-5-1921 
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CONGRESS RESOLUTION ON NON-CO-OPERAriON^ 

Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Government of India 
has forfeited the confidence of the country; and 

Whereas the people of India are now determined to establish swaraj; and 

Whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the last 
Special Session of the Indian National Congress have failed to secure due re^ 
cognition of their rights and liberties and the redress of their many and grievous 
wrongs, more speciidly witli reference to the Khilafat and the Punjab; 

Now this Congress while rcaifirming the resolution on non-violent non- 
co-operation passed at the Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta declares 
that the entire or any part or parts of the scheme of non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion, with the renunciation of voluntary association with the present Govern- 
ment at one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the oilujr, should be put in 
force at a time to be determined by either the Indian National Congress or the 
All-India Congress Committee and that in the meanwhile, to prepaie the coun- 
try for it, eifective steps should continue to be taken in that behalf: 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guai'diaiJis of schoolchildren (and 
not the childrm themselves) under the age of 16 years to make 
greater efibrts for the purpose of withdrawing them from such schools 
as are owned, aided or in any way controlled by Government and 
concurrently to provide for their training in national schools or by 
such other means as may be within their power in the absence of such 
schools; 

(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw with- 
out delay, irrespective of consequences, from institutions owned, aided 
or in any way controlled by Government, if they feel that it is against 
their conscience to continue in institutions which are dominated by 
a system of government which the nation has solemnly resolved to 
bring to an end, amd advising such students cither to devote them- 
selves to some special service in connection with the non-co-operation 
movement or to continue their education in national institutions; 

(c) by calling upon, trustees, managers and teachers of Government affi- 
liated or aided schools and municipalities and local boards to help 
to nationalize them; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts to suspend their prac- 
tice and to devote their attention to national service including boy- 

1 Passed at the Nagpur session on December 30, 1920 
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cott of law courts by litigants and fcUow lawyers and the aetticnient 
of disputes by private arbitration; 

(e) in order to make India economically independent and aelf<on- 
tained by cal lin g upon merchants and traders to carry out a gradual 
boycott of foreign trade relations, to encomagp haxrd-apinning and 
hand-weaving and in that behalf by having a scheme of conomic 
boycott planned and formulated by a committee of experts to be 
nominated by the AU-India Congress Committee; 

(f) and generally, inasmuch as sclf-sacri£ce is essential to the success of 
nou-co-operatioD, by calling upmi every section and every man nxkd 
woman in the country to make the utmost poaible contribution of 
self-sacrifice to the national movement; 

(g) by organizing Committees in each vilh^c or group of villages with a 
provincial central organization in the principal citks of each Pro- 
vince for the purpose of accelerating the progress of non-co-opera- 
tion; 

(h) by organizing a band of national workers for a service to be called 
the Indian National Service; and 

(i) by taking effective step to raise a national fund to be called the 

ALL-INDIA TILAK MEMOIUAL SWARAJ FUND for thc pUipOSe iff 

^ financing the foregoing National Service and thc non-co-operation 
movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates thc~nation upon thc progress made so far in 
working thc programme of non-co-opration, spcially with regard to thc boy- 
cott of Councils by the voters, and claims in the circumstances in which they 
have been brought into existence, that the new Councils do not represent thc 
country and trusts that those who have allowed themselves to be elected in 
spite of thc deliberate abstention from the polls of an overwhelming majo- 
rity of their constituents, will see their way to resign their scats in the Coun- 
cils, and that if they retain their scats in spite of thc declared wish of their res- 
pective constituencies in direct negation of thc principle of democracy, the 
electors wdll studiously refrain from addng for any plitical service from such 
Gotmcillors. 

This Congress recognizes the growing friardlincss between thc police and 
thc soldiery and thc people, and hopes that the former will refuse to subordinate 
their creed and country to the fulfilmwit of orders of their ofiEceis, and, by 
courteous and considerate behaviour towards thc poplc, will remove the 
reproach hitherto levelled against them that they are devoid of any regard 
for thc feelings and sentiments of their own pople. 

And this Congress appeals to all people in Gkivermnent employment pend- 
ing thc call of the nation for resignation of their service, to help the natkmal 
cause by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their de^gs with 
their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all ppular gatherings whilst 

XIX-37 
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refraining from taking any active part therein and, more specially, by openly 
rendering financial assistance to the national movement. 

This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on non-violence being 
the integral part of the non-co-operation resolution and invites the attention of 
the people to the fact that non-violence in word and deed is as essential 
between people themselves as in respect of the Government, and this Congress is 
of opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the growth of a 
true spirit of democracy but actually retards the enforcement (if necessary) of 
the other stages of non-co-operation. 

Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the I*unjab wrongs may be redressed 
and swaraj established within one year, this Congress urges upon all public 
bodies, whether affiliated to the Congress or otherwise, to devote their exclusive 
attention to the promotion of non-violence and non-co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment and, inasmuch as the movement of non-co-operation can only succeed 
by complete co-operation amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls 
upon public associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and the Hindu dele- 
gates of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins, wherever they may be existing, and to 
make a special effort to rid Hinduism of the reproach of untouchability, and 
respectfully urges the religious heads to help the growing desire to reform 
Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes. 

Report of the Thirty-fifih Session of the Indian National Congress 
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VICEROrS SPEECH ON KHILAFAT^ 


GENTLEMEN, 

I am very glad to have had this opportunity of meeting you here this after- 
noon and at having had laid before me one more representation on behalf of 
the Muslim community with regard to the present situation. I need hardly 
remind you, though perhaps it is worth while doing so, that I and my Govern- 
ment have repeatedly brought your contentions to the notice of His Majesty*s 
Government and of the Peace Conferences which have been sitting in Europe 
on this q[uestion. May I remind you that early in the stages of the Peace Con- 
ference the Secretary of State, Lord Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikaner, who 
were then representing India at the Peace Conference, stoutly fought your 
case before the Peace Conference. But inasmuch as none of these gentlemen 
could be said to represent strictly your community, I asked certain other 

^This was delivered in Calcutta on February 24, 1921, to a deputation 
representing elected Muslim members in the Bengal Legislative Council and 
Assembly, who had urged modification of the Turkish Peace Terms. 
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gentlemen to go actually before the Peace Conference itself and plead the Mohain- 
medan cause, and they were His Highness the Aga Khan, Mr. Aftab Ahmad 
and Mr. Yusuf Ali, and these gentlemen were heard. Now not only have we 
done this, but every memorial which any sections of your community have for- 
warded to me has been forwarded to the Secretary of State and has been sup- 
ported in the most strenuous terms, not only by official documents from my 
Government, but by personal telegrams from myself- So that I can amire 
you, from first to last and long before the non-co-operation movement began, 
that we, as a Government, and I, as the head of the Gk)vemment, strongly 
supported your contentions, not only before His M^esty’s Grovemment but 
also before the Peace Conference. And lately in ‘order that we should leave 
no stone unturned for your case to be represented, not only adequately, but to 
your own satisfaction, we have again asked certain gentlemen uirnffidally to 
go to Europe and present your case there — ^His Highness the Aga Khan, 
Mr. Hasan Imam, and Mr. Ghhotani, and Mr. Chhotani is accompanirai 
by Dr. Ansari, who will be acting as his secretary. 

I should think that a recapitulation of what we have done and what we 
have attempted to do, such as I have Imd before you this afternoon, oi^t to 
convince you and, I hope, does convince you, that we have left nothing imdonc 
which we could do in order to support your case. I am not acquainted with 
what is going on in London at the present moment; I have no knowledge, either 
official or private, of the Conferences which are taking place; but I can as- 
sure you that, from first to last, we have espoused your cause and wc have 
fought it in a way which, if I was at liberty to place before you the communi- 
cations which we have sent home, I think would satisfy every individuaL 

In conclusion I must again express my great symf^thy with you and 
my determination to the last moment to press every point which we can in 
favour of your representations. 

Speeches by Lard Chelmsford, VoL II 

APPENDIX m 

VICEROrS SPEECH OH mS-QO-OPERATION^ 

MR. GHMRNAN and gentlemen, 

This is the fourth time on which I have had the privily and i^easme 
of being the guest of the Calcutta Club. Naturally at the end five years 
one looks back upon sins of omissioa and co mmis sion and it is a m^Rbr oC 
regret to me that in 1917 when you were so good as to invite me to be your 
guest, the preoccupations of the work which I was domg with Mr. Memt^u 

1 Delivered on. February 23, 1921, at a dinner given in his hmmsx 
by the Calcutta Club. 
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at the time prevented me from accepting your kind invitation. Otherwise I 
should have been your guest every year that I paid a visit to Calcutta. I hope 
that this practice which you have followed in my ease will be followed in the 
case of my successors because I can conceive no more convenient method of 
bringing the Viceroy into contact with prominent men, and prominent men 
into touch with the Viceroy, than these annual dinners. In April 1916, on my 
assumption of ofHce, I paid a short informal visit to Calcutta to leave, as I said 
at that time, my card at the former capital. Today I have been able to do 
no more than spare a few days in order to leave my l\ 1^, G, card, I hope, 
however, that you, gentlemen, who belong to Calcutta, will liave realized 
from my constant visits to Calcutta my fondness for your great city and my 
regret that fate has rendered it impossible for me to live amongst you as all 
my predecessors have done. 

Now, as I look back upon the past five years, I realize the great changes 
that have taken place. There is an old Latin tag coelum non animurn mutat qui 
trans mart currunt. They change their sky and not their mind who cross the 
sea. I do not believe myself that this was true even of the days when the 
poet wrote, because environment has a great influence upon the mind of those 
who arc subjected to change. The principle of it is undoubtedly not true of 
those who have crossed the floor of a House from the Opposition to the Minis-- 
tcrial Bench, because, naturally, for the first time they cease to be critics and 
become the criticized. This is inherent in the nature of Parliamentary institution 
everywhere, but it is inevitable that a man who, for the first time, is made 
acquainted with the reasons for Government action should see greater justi- 
fication for, what the Government docs than in the old days when he was 
not so well acquainted with facts and was inclined to think that nothing that 
the Government could do was right. 

Now I am sure you will forgive me, on this last occasion of a visit to 
your Club, if I dwell for a few moments on the unrestful times through which 
we are passing. I think I may assume that the mere fact of your presence here 
tonight proves you to be co-operators with Government. We are not the only 
country which is subject to unrest at the present moment; indeed, look 
where you like over the world, unrest is almost the order of the day. But you 
may naturally ask: Granted that this is so, what is your policy with regard to 
the present situation? Let me summarize the position as I see it. I understand 
that those who have refused to co-operate with Government do so on the broad 
ground that I and my Government arc Satanic I I am glad to think I still 
a sense of humour. I have had many epithets applied to myself in my 
timcj^lit the epithet of ‘‘Satanic*’ has broken entirely new ground. Apart, 
however, from what I conceive to be its peculiar inappropriateness to myself, it 
surely must appear singularly iU-chosen when Indians are at the present moment 
forming the bulk of the Provincial Governments and a large proportion of the 
Government of India, I pass on however. The Reforms have been inaugurat g. 
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and responsibility has been, in large measure transferred to TTif^Tary hands. 
How amazing it is then that at such a time those who have for years been 
asking for greater share in the Government should now, like children, be rcfi^ 
ing to play! It reminds me of an American quatrain which I came across in 
the course of my reading the other day: 

“Mother, may I go and swm? 

Yes, my dearest daughter 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb. 

But don’t go near the water. 

I cannot help feeling that this quatrain sums up the situation so far as the 
non-co-operators are concerned. And now as to oxu: policy with regard to the 
non-co-operation movement. The Reforms and the Reformed Councils are 
the keynote of our policy. Indians now share responsibility with the Government. 
Therefore I think the Government may well claim from Indians help in cembat- 
ing this agitation. Non-co-operation is spread by propaganda: it behoves m 
then, British and Indians, to counter it by propaganda. Non-co-opera^m 
takes hold of grievances where they may exist: it behoves us, so far as in m 
lies, to remedy these grievances. Non-co-operation has failed in many of the 
objects which it set out to attain. An answer in the Imperial Legislature the 
other day showed how poor the respcmsc had been to the demand for the 
surrender of titles. The c^dstence of the Imperial Legislature and the Provin- 
cial Councils shows in this respect too the authors of ncHi-co-c^>eratioii have 
not had their way. I much regret that there arc many who have felt themr 
selves obliged to stand out from the Councils. The Councils would have .been 
the better for their help and their views in their deliberations, but the out- 
standing fact remains that the Councils have been wtabli^ed, are competed 
of admirable material and are doing their work. Non-co-operation was attemp- 
ted in the movement into Afghanistan. The trail of death and suifering 
imposed by that exodus upon the unfortimatc misguided people who todc 
part in it has, I believe, killed any attempt to revive any such exodus from 
India. Non-co-operation succeeded temporarily in inducing cmotiGnal boys 
to leave their schools and colleges — but here again as soon as the emodoiial 
ebullition had passed, the students have returned in large numbers to their 
class-rooms. We have then every reason to take heart with regard to the suc- 
cess of the policy which we have adopted. But the n<m-co-operatois havmg 
failed with the classes, especially the educated classes, are now devotij:^ their 
attention to the masses. Here ag^, we must endeavour by co-ordinated 
to teach the masses aright. 

There is a Muslim aspect of the present situation. No one cmild have done 
more thaa I to bring Mtislim views and sentiments of the community to the 
Peace Conferences which have been considering the Turiish Peace Terms, 
no one— not a Muslim— could have shown more disEke tiiaa I to the terms 
of the Turkish Peace Treaty. I say then that we haw every reaam to be cs- 
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pecially tender and sympathetic to those Mohammedans who have been led 
into the non-co-operation movement by their views with regard to the Tur- 
kish Peace Treaty. But a moment may come when our policy fails, and when 
the two alternatives of order on the one hand, or anarchy on the other, alone 
face us. In such an event there can be only one course for the Government to 
pursue and that is to uphold the cause of order. We shall then ask all responsible 
men to range themselves on the side of order, and here I am confident 
that the Reformed Councils will play their part. We, as a Government, will 
place all the facts before them and all our cards on the table, and I am con- 
fident that when we prove to them that the alternative is between order and 
anarchy, there will be only one response made and that is that “we will sup- 
port you in any action that you may consider necessary to maintain order in 
the country,** 

This is my last visit to Calcutta, and I feel that X cannot leave without 
paying an acknowledgment to Lord Ronaldshay and his colleagues. X should 
like to acknowledge the loyal co-operation of the Bengal Government with my 
Government. I should like to recognize the wisdom and sagacity which 
have marked their administration, and personally thank Lord Ronaldshay for 
the friendship and support which he has always accorded me. Differences 
there may have been from time to time, but these differences do not detract 
from that general policy of loyal co-operation which I have always expe^ 
rienced at the hands of Lord Ronaldshay and his colleagues. 

Spmkffs by Lord Chelmsford^ Vol.j^H 
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documents relating to Gandhiji’s South African period and 
Indian period up to 1933; vid$ Vol. I, p.349. 

(T)4«) Searchlight : English daily published from Patna. 

Speeches ly lard Chelmsford, Vol. II, the Government Monotype 
Press, Simla, 1921 

The Tribune : English daily published from Ambala, 

Toung India {1918-31) : English weekly founded by Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas at Bombay; from May 7, 1919, published as a 
bi-weekly under Gandhiji’s supervision and from October 8 
1919, as a weekly from Ahmcdabad with Gandhiji as Editor. * 



CHRONOLOGT 

[Novmbtr 19, 1920— April 13, 1921) 

MovtmbeT 19 : Gandhiji, in letter to The Bombiff Chronicle, denied 
report that he favoured adoption of Urdu as national script. 

November 20 : Spoke at public meedng in Jhansi. 

November 21 : Gave interview to Associated Press of India. 

November 23 : At Agra, addressed public meedng and students’ 
meeting. 

November 26 : Spoke to Benares Hindu University students and 
at public meedng. 

November 27 : Spoke to Benares I£ndu University students and 
at public meeting. 

November 28 : At Allahabad, spoke at public meeting. 

November 29 : Addressed women’s meedng at Allahabad. Later, 
in public meeting, asked ICndus not to suspect the Ali Bro- 
thers. 

November 30 : Addressed students’ meeting at Allahabad. 

December 1 : In Allahabad, spoke at opening of Hlak Vidyalaya. 

December 2 : Addressed public meednga in Phulwari Shaiiff and 
in Patna. 

December 3 : Spoke at students’ meedng in Patna. 

December 4 : Spoke at women’s meedng in Patna and at public 
meeting in Arrah. 

December 5 : Spoke at pubhc meeting in Gaya, 

December 6 : Spoke at public meedng in Ghapra. 

December 8 : Spoke at Muzaffarpur. 

At Bettiah, spoke on cow-protccdon. 

Writing in Toung India, discussed Lord Ronalddiay’s com- 
ments on Hind Swaraj and defined his conception of swar^ 
as being synonymous with moksha. 

December 9 : News received that Judidal Gonunittw of_ Wvy 
Council had rejected Kalinath Roy’s appeal against his ooa- 
viction by Martial Law Court in the Puiyab. 

Gandhiji spoke at Motihari. 
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December 11 : Spoke at public meeting in Monghyr, enumerated 
constituents of non-co-operation. 

December 12 : Spoke at Bhagalpur. 


December 13 : In Calcutta, spoke at opening of National Madrassa 
and at public meeting. 


December 14 : In Calcutta, spoke at students’ meeting. 
December 15 : In Dacca, spoke at public meeting. 


December 18 : In Nagpur, spoke at public meeting. 

December 22 : Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru assumed charge as Law 
Member of Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

In Nagpur, Gandhiji presided over Weavers’ Conference and 
Antjiaj Conference. 


December 26 : Thirty-fifth session of Indian National Con- 
gress commenced at Nagpur under the presidentship of 
G. Vijayaraghavachariar, 

December 28 : Gandhiji moved resolution on new Congress creed 
in meeting of Subjects Committee. 

Later, spoke on above resolution in plenary session. 

December 29 : Lord Sinha assumed office as Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Gandhiji, in speech on foreign propaganda at the Congress 
session at Nagpur, said that the British Committee and the 
journal India be wound up. 

December 30 : Spoke on non-co-operation resolution in Con- 
gress session. 

December 31 : Spoke on Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund in Con- 
gress Session. 


1921 

January 1 Surendranath Banerjea knighted. 

At Nagpur, Gandhiji attended AU-India Congress Commit- 
tee and Working Committee meetings. 

January 5 .* Gandhiji, in speech at public meeting in Chhindwara, 
explained Nagpur Congress resolution. 

January 9 ; Lord Reading’s appointment as Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General announced. 

Jatmwry 10 ; The Duke of Connaught arrived in Madras. 
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January 12 : Model rules of Provindal Congress Committee, 
dratted by Gandhiji, published in Young In£a. 

In Madras, the Duke of Connaught opened new Legislative 
Council. 


January 13 : Gandhiji spoke to students of Gujarat Maha- 
vidyalaya at Ahmedabad. 

January 15 : Col. and Mrs. Wedgwood left Madras for Colombo 
en route to England. _ 

January 19 : At Nadiad, Gandhiji addressed meetings of students, 
teachers and merchants. 

At Vadtal, spoke at pubHc meeting and meeting of sadhus. 
In open letter in Young India addressing ‘Tfoung Bengalis”, 
asked them to practise tolerance Mid non-co-operation and to 
take to spinning. 

January 20 : In Bombay, spoke at students’ meeting. 

January 23 : In Calcutta, spoke at students’ meeting under 
presidentship of C. R. Das, and at a women’s meeting at the 
residence of G. R. Das. 


January 26 : In Calcutta, spoke at meeting of merchants. 

Writing on his book Hind Swart^ in Yotmg India, said that just 
then he was not aiming at the swaraj described therdn. 

January 27 : Spoke at opening of Tilak National School in 
Calcutta. 


January 28 : The Duke of Connaught arrived in Calcutta. 

January 29 : Gandhiji spoke to post-graduate and law stu- 
dents at Calcutta. 


January 30 : At Gujranwala, Punjab Students Conference pa^ed 
resolution welcoming Congress resolution on non--c^perati(Mi. 
Gandhiji, G. R. Das and Mahomed AH sent a joint message 
of congratulations to above conference on thOT resolutioau ^ 
Gandhiji attended birth amuversaxy cdebiations of Swaam 
Vivekananda at Belur Math, near Calcutta. 


Februa^ 1 : At Calcutta, the DiAe of Connaught inaugurated 
new Bengal Legislative CoundL 

Gandhiji spoke at meetings held in Mirzapim Squ^ and 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, to egress disapprantment 
with Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

Before February 2 .* Gandhiji, in letter to of Co^an^ 

explained that non-partidpation in wel«>me to bun was 
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a demonstration not against him but against the system he had 
come to uphold and asked him to study and appreciate the 
view-point of non-co-operation. 

February 4 : Spoke at opening of National Gollcge in Calcutta. 

February 6 : In Patna, spoke at opening ceremony of Bihar Na- 
tional University and National Gollcge and at public meeting. 

February 10 : At Banaras, spoke at founding of Kashi Vidyapith. 
Spoke at Fyzabad. 

February 13 : At Delhi, spoke at opening ceremony of Tibbia 
College. 

February 15 : At Bhiwani, spoke at Hariana Rural Conference 
presided over by Lala Lajpat Rai. 

February 16 : At Rohtak, addressed Rural Conference, visited 
Jat School and laid foundation-stone of Vaishya High 
School. 

February 17 : At Calicut, Yakub Hasan and three others were 
arrested and sentenced to 6 months* imprisonment. 

February 19 : Gandhiji spoke at mass meeting in Gujranwala. 

February 20 : At Nankana Saheb, near Lahore, 160 Akali Sikhs 
were massacred on the gurudwara premises by faction led by 
Mahant Narandas. 

February 25 : At Shri, near Lyallpur, Gandhiji spoke on Nan- 
kana Sahib tragedy and counselled patience in acquiring 
control over gurudwaras. 

February 26 : In Lucknow, spoke at District Khilafat Confe- 
rence. 

February 28 : The Duke of Connaught left India. 

March 3 : Gandhiji along with Shaukat Ali visited gurudwara 
at Nankana Saheb and appealed to Sikhs to dedicate their 
bravery to service of the country. 

March 4 : Gandhiji addressed message to Lahore Sikhs on Nan- 
kana tragedy. 

March 5 : Spoke at Multan. 

March 8 : At Jullundur, received address from municipality. 
Spoke at meetings in Hoshiarpur, Hariana and Ambala. 

March 16 : In Bombay, spoke at mass meeting and at National 
College; gave interview to TTie Daily Herald. 
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Writing in Toting India, fixed one crorc of rupices as the sum 
to be collected for Tilak Memorial Swaxai Fund by Tune 30, 
1921. 

March 17 : Spoke at Arvi. 

March 18 : Spoke at Nagpur mass meeting. 

March 19 : Spoke at Amraoti. 

March 20 : Discussing the forthcoming Satyagraha Week, in 

' JIavajivan, advised people to spend it in pure tapask- 
charya. 

March 23 : Spoke at two meetings in Cuttack. 

In open letter to Parsis, in Toung India, asked them to asso> 
ciatc themselves with the temperance movement in the country, 

March 24 : In Cuttack, spoke at meeting of Muslims and at 
mass meeting. 

March 29 : In Berhampur, replied to welcome address presented 
by munidpadity and spoke at mass meeting. 

March 30 : In Vijayanagaram, spoke at public meeting and plea- 
ded for Hindi being made lingua firanca of India. 

Wrote in Toung India that the Congress Constitution, if honest- 
ly worked, could oust Government. 

March 31 : In Bezwada, moved four resolutions at A.I.C.G. 
meeting. 

April 1 : Lord Reacting arrived in Bombay. 

In Bezwada, Gandhiji spoke in reply to address presented 
by Munidpal Coundl. 

Later spoke at A.I.G.G. meeting. 

April 2 : Lord Chelmsford left India. 

In Cocanada, Gandhiji spoke in reply to address of welcome 
presenfed by Munidpal Gotmdl. 

April 3 : Spoke at Rajahmimdry and at EUore. 

April 5 : In Masulipatam, spoke in reply to address prcs«ated 
by mimidpality. 

April 6 : National Week commenced. Gandhiji spoke at Chirala. 

April 7 : In Nellore, declared open Tilak Vidyalaya; spoke at 
public meeting. 

April 8 : In Madras, spoke at public meeting and appealed for 
uni ty between Brahmins and non-Brahmins. 
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April 10 : In Bombay, spoke at public meeting held under aus- 
pices of Swarajya Sabha and Central Khilafat Committee. 

April 13 : In article in Toung India, recommended adoption of 
a National Flag “to live and die for”. 

In Ahmedabad, in speech at public meeting, declared: “We 
want swaraj which should be RamaraJIya” ; later, spoke at 
Suppressed Classes Conference. 
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275-6, 284-5, 311, 339, 347, 418, 
433, 464-5, 478, 487; non-co-ope- 
ration only way t<f mend, 32, 
43-4, 76-9, 252-3, 273, 487 
Buddha, 179, 39S 
Buller, Gren., 382 
Burma; swaraj for, 292 
Butler, Har court, 66, 135 

c 

Carlyle, 178 

Caste Systm; and India, 174-6; 

defended, 83-4 
Ghaitanya, 477 

Chakra varti, Shyam Sunder, 134 
Charkha, see sknning-wheel 
Ghaterji, 215 

Ghaturvedi, Baaarasidas, 172 
Chelmsford, Lord, 65, 356 Jn^ 412 
429, 440, 449, 486 
Ghhotani, Mian Mahomwi Haji Jan 
Mahomed, 373, 377, 431, 447, 
475 

Ghimandas, 290 
Ghintamani, G. Y,, 23 
Cholkar, Dr-, 413, 446, 450, 486 
Gikfwt>harani, Saraladfivi, 3, 40, 
69, 93, 107, 137-^ 

Ghowdhari, Dipak, 40, 41 
Ghowdhar^ Rambbuj Butt, 3; 

arbitrary order against, 415-6 
Christ, Jesus; 178, 179; non- 
co-operation, 244-5 
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Churchill, 334 

Civil Disobe/DIenge; meaning of, 
466; only for individuals, 495-6 
Cleanliness; importance of, 573-4 
Connaught, Duke of, 66, 134, 359, 
371, 391, 410; boycotting visit 
of, 53-4, 210, 293-4, 310-2 
Corbett, G. L., 290, 376 
Cow Protection; 91-2, 105-6, 230, 
304-5, 307, 518, 566, 575; and 
Hinduism, 327; and Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, 254, 431-2; and Khila- 
V fat, 282-3; and non-co-operation, 
39, 252-3 
Craddogk, 349 

D 

Dabholkar, 438 
Dail^ Herald; interview to, 442-4 
Das, G. R., 121, 123, 124, 127, 135, 
158, 159, 234, 268, 269, 295, 319, 
322, 344, 404, 428, 490, 502, 
514, 556; and non-co-operation, 
264-5, 268-9 

Das, Gopabandhu; his services, 549- 
50, 564 

Das, P. R., 335 
Dasaratha, 476 
Daulatram, 341 

Dayanand, Swami, 50 /n, 408, 409 
Demogragy; and caste system, 84 
Desai, Mahadev, 292, 373, 396, 463 
Dbskpande, Gangadharrao, 3 
Dharwad; mob-violence at, 57-8 
Dhiru, 3 

Discipline, 251; at public meet- 
ings, 354-5, 382-3, — to attain 
swaraj, 70, 104 

Dishonesty; and swadeshi, 522-3 
Drinkino; prohibition of, to attain 
swaraj, 101,260,308, 312, 450, 462, 
468, 482, 497, 555-6, 574; moral 


pressure to abolish, 285-6; Par- 
sis asked to help eradicate evil of, 
470-1; people asked to give up, 
and smoking, 222, 369-70 
Dudhabhai, 154 
Dunighand, 405 
Dutta, Dr., 14 

Dyer, Gen., 50, 179, 187, 203, 255, 
328, 339, 371, 424, 440, 450, 
464, 518, 526, 529, 530, 532, 
572; stoppage of his pension 
from Indian treasury demanded, 
371, 391, 407, 428 

E 

East India Company, 147, 225, 239, 
485, 487, 493, 502 

Education; defined, 27, 30-1; in- 
complete without knowledge of 
spinning and weaving, 481, — 
and Hindi, 484; knowledge of 
English not necessary for primary, 
22; modern, deplored, 132-3; 
non-co-operation best means of, 
269; resources for, 480-1 
Emigration; from India, 376, people 
warned against, 432 
English; and mother tongue, 349; 
hindrance to national growth, 
293; its legitimate use, 406, 484; 
not Indians common language, 
272; not necessary for primary 
education, 22; place of, 103, 
314-5, 406, 493; unmitigated 
evil, 476-7 

Englishmen; and India, 14, 130-1, 
212-3, 312, 334, 380, 429, 530; 
asked to support non-co-opera- 
tion, 119 
Escombe, 177 

Europeans; in free India, 36 1 
Express^ 1 
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F 

Fasting; its use, 318 
Fazalbhai, 147 

Fearlessness, 16, 47, 527; a condition 
to fight for swaraj, 251, 371-2, 375 
Fiji; Indians in, 172, 559 
Fdy, Edward, 212, 276 
Freemantle, a. F., and non-co- 
operation, 379-81 
{The) French Revolution^ 52 

6 

Gait, Sir Edward, 64 
Gandhi, Ghhaganlal, 499 
Gandhi, Devdas, 3, 41, 51, 52 ; ask- 
ed to study Ashram work, 323-4 
Gandhi, Harilal, 290 
Gandhi, Kasturba, 51, 289, 323, 528 
Gandhi, Maganlal, 129, 438, 499 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
and animal sacrifice, 181; and 
hrahmacharya, 178; and cow-pro- 
tcction, 539, 575; and cruelty 
to animals, 517-8; and Khilafat, 
301, 304-7, 332, 398; and Laj- 
pat Rai, 205-6; and Malaviya, 
298-300; and non-violence, 102, 
336; and Lord Reading, 530; and 
Saraladevi Ghowdharani, 93, 137- 
8; and Tilak, 62; and truth, 328; 
and untouchability, 288-90, 457, 
537, 569-71, 573-5; answers criti- 
cism against non-co-operation, 
362-7, 379-81, 415-6, 417-9, 489- 
91, 555-6, 559-60; defends caste 
system, 83-4; his idea of swaraj, 
79-80, 529; not against the English 
but only against their system in 
India, 107, 123, 212-3, 310-2, 
334, 356, 530; on English edu- 
cation, 476-7; on machinery, 241 ; 
on medicine, 357-8; on Western 


civilization, 177-8;, (a) sanatani 
Hindu, 327-32, 398, 547, 571^ 
and true Vaishnava, 98 
Gandhi, Narandas, 23 
Ganoaram, 205 
Gauri Shanker, 377 
George, King, 126, 134 
Girdharilal, 121 

Ghose, Rash Behari; tribute to, 436-7 
Gidumal, Dayaram, 181 
Gillespie, G., his criticism on non- 
co-operation answered, 244-5 
Gladstone, 160 
Goat-sacrifige, 290 
God; and Satan, 63, 100, 430; if 
Truth, 286 

Gokhalb, Gopal Krishna, 29, 65, 
148, 149, 177, 394, 484 
Goodfellow, 69 

GsOpalakriShnavya, Dugirala, 536 
GofeAKH, 69 
Gjray, 211 

Gujarat Vidyapito; admission of 
Anpajas to, 7-9, 19-20, 141-2; stu- 
dents of, asked to spin, 224-39 
Gujarati; and Parsis, 507-8 
Gujarati^ 74, 98; and untouchability, 
289 

Gupta, D. R., 275 
Gupta, Sivaprasad, 4 
Gurkha^ s.s., 130 

H 

Hanamantrao, 567 
Hansraj, 405, 561 
Hardinge, Lady, 356, 429 
Hardenge, Lord, 356, 429 
Hargreaves, 147 
Ham, 306 
Harishghandra, 47 
Harkishenlal, Lala, 42, 121, 206 
HA^i, Fazlul, 214 

Haq,, Mazharul, 66, 70, 75, 79, 115, 
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332, 333, 335, 392 
Hasan, Imam, 48 
Hasan, Yakoob, 391, 413, 496 
HiashMi, Zakariah, 76 
Hind Swaraj, 177; misuse of passages 
from, 277-8 

Hindi; as national language, 63, 
101-2, 156, 259-60, 271-4, 308, 
321-2, 351, 485, 493; for Bengal 
and Madras, 314 

Hindu-Muslim Unity, 5-7, 19, 33, 
39-40, 60, 61-3, 96, 101, 105, 
184-5, 199, 204, 208, 253, 351, 
356, 369, 384-5, 446, 467, 475, 
500, 509, 513, 527, 572; and cow- 
protection, 254, 431-2; and na- 
tional flag, 561; and national 
script, 1; and non-co-operation, 
43, 71, 92, 139-40, 304-7; essen- 
tial for Swaraj, 61-3, 78-9, 87, 

448, 474; necessity to strengthen, 
45-6, 538-42 

.HitynuiSM; and untouchability, 100, 
141-2, 149-55, 242-3, 288-90, 

346-7, 547, 569, 571-2, 572-3; 
explained, 327-32; not against 
spirit of democracy, 84; reforma- 
tion of, 186, 199; truth and non- 
violence essentials of, 328 
Hobhouse, Miss, 119 
Humiuty; necessary for success of 
non-co-operation, 220-1 
Husain, 48 
Hydehi, 70 

I 

Imam, Hassan, 65, 71, 386 
India; 182, 235-6 

Indian Interpreter; and non-co-opera- 
tion, 170-1 

Indian National Congress; and 
native States, 138-9; and un- 
touchability, 289; and violence, 


184; constitution of, 190^8, 491- 
3, 495, 560; enrolling members 
for, 552, 55b, —“to work in all vil- 
lages for Swaraj, 317-8, 383-5, 
461-2, 478-9; resolution of, on 
non-co-operation, 182-5; resolution 
of, on swaraj, 159-68, — addressed 
to people and not to Government, 
294-5; practising lawyers not to 
hold olfice in, 489-90 

— National Flag; its need, design, 
etc., 561-2 

Indian Opinion, 177, 277 

Indisoipline; in public meetings, 
334, 343 

IftBAL, Muhammad, 34 
Islam, 48-9, 60-1, 104, 230, 338-9 
Iyengar, Rangaswami, 1 

J 

Jaoannath, 534, 550, 551 

Jairamdas Daulatram, 19, 223, 323 

Jail; none should fear, 345, 370, 536 

Jamnadas, 323 

Janaka, King, 27 

Jayakar, M. R., 121, 292 

Jews; and Palestine, 472, 530 

Jinnah, M. a., 292 

Joseph, 291 

Joseph, George, 324 

Joseph, Mrs. George, 324 

JosHi, Wamanrao, 560 

K 

Kabir, 477; and Hindu-Muslim 
Unity, 306 
Kaekbyi, 245 
Kalb, 130 
Kalidas, 333 
Kallenbaoh, 463 
Kanji, 342 

Kanuoa, Balvantrai Narsinhlal, 515, 
568 
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ICashi Vioyapitii, 34-7-51 
Kedar Nath, 35|2 
Kelkar, Narasiiih Ghintamaa, 2 
Kevalkrishna, 458 
Khabardar, Atdcshar Faramji> 155, 
507 

Khadi (Khadhar); abuse of, 337, 
345-6; and swaraj, 406, 455-6; 
growing prestige of, 508, 523; 
use of, in National Flag, 562, 
—in temples, 550-1, — to help the 
poor, 281-2 

— Gap; ban on use of, 482, 487 
Khan, Hakim Ajmal, 34, 356, 377,429 
Khan, Zafar AU, 53, 113 
Khaparde, Ganesh Krishna, 82, 

140, 440 

Khatri, Mian Haji Ahmed, 431 
Khilabat, 108, 444; and free India, 
297; and Hindu-Muslim unity, 
304-7; and Indian Muslims, 119, 
471-2; merchants asked to sup- 
port, 283; sadhus asked to work 
for, 254; Viceroy and, 417-8 

— Committee, 463 

— Conference, 387 
Kitchener, Lord, 382 
Kitghlew, Dr. Saifuddin, 459; 

prohibitory order against, 415-6 
Koran, 28, 45, 64, 67, 77, 95, 105, 
111, 129, 253, 254, 349, 350 
Kripalani, Girdhari, 323 
Krishna, 422, 455 
Krishnarao, 566 
Kruoer, S, J» Paul, 109, 545 

L 

Laghhmansinoh, 386 
Ladha Mahraj, 570 
Lajpat Rai, Lala, 113, 159, 187, 344, 
372, 396, 404 to 406, 409, 453; 
asked to organize non-co-operation 
movement in Punjab, 205 


Lakshmi, 154, 550 
Lakshmidas, 439 
Lalohand, 246, 291, 396, 463 
Lawrence, 289 

{The) Leader \ and spinning, 414-5; its 
attack on Mahomed AH and 
Motilal Nehru; 54-5 
Levetus, 279 
Lloyd George, 108, 334 
Lyle, 243 

M 

Macaulay, 64 
Maghhander, 69 
Maclagan, Sir Edward, 113 
Majithia, Sardar Sunder Singh, 422 
Malaviya, Madan Mohan, 4, 22, 25, 
26, 28, 31, 37, 38, 41, 51, 64, 71, 
78, 121, 123, 134, 165, 206, 297 
to 300, 347, 348, 350, 440; and 
Gandhiji, 35-6; andKhilafat, 307; 
and non-co-operation resolution, 
186; services of, 429 
Malbari, Behramji, 507 
Mandodari, 49 
Manusmriti, 98, 571 
Max Muller, 40, 265 
Medicine; modern system of, criti- 
cized, 357-8 

Mehta, Narasinh, 72, 73, 97, 100, 
179, 327 

MehtA) Sir Pherozeshah, 460, 528 
Mehta, Dr. Pranjivan, 129, 438 
Merchants; asked to support non- 
co-operation, 281-3, and swa- 
deshi, 248-9, 553 
Meyer, 130 fn 
Mill, 26, 64, 103 
Milton, 103 
Mira, 306 
Mitra, 130 /n 
Mohani, Hasrat, 1, 185 
Montagu, 236 
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Mool Chand, Bhai, 457, 458 
Mooldas, Diwan, 456 
Morlev, Lord, 528 
Morning Post, 558 
Mother Tongue, 349, 351, 362 
Mulghan'D, 404 

Municipalities; asked to support 
non-co-operation, 498, 500-1 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 548 
Muslims'; and Khilafat, 119; and 
Palestine, 530; British Govern- 
ment’s injustice to, 120-3, 202; 
unity between Hindus and, (siee 
HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY) ; USC of 

khadi by, 455 

N 

Naidoo, 154 

NanA'K, Guru, 305, 408, 421, 423, 477 
Nankana Saheb Gurudwara; in- 
cident at, 386, 396-402, 403-4, 
406, 407, 420, 422-5 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 28, 121, 371, 
469, 534 
Narandas, 423 

Narasinhrao; his charge that 
Gandhiji is under moha answered, 
176-81 

Narayana, 30, 550 
Natbsan, G.A*, 154, 426, 515 
National College (s) /School (s) ; 
admission of Antyajas in, 98; in 
Bombay, 441; in Calcutta, 319- 
22; in Ellore, 511-2; in Nagpur, 
446; in Patna, 313, 332-5 
Week; observation of, 451-2, 
503-4, 542; message for, 554; 
programme for, 467-9 
Xavajioarif 140, 155, 156, 274, 296, 
302, 373, 432, 499, 516 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 31, 46, 351, 403 
Netou, Motilal, 4, 34, 50, 121, 135, 
296, 297, 344, 404, 490; his action 


regarding Home Rule League 
gathering in Punjab defended; 54-5 

Nehru, Shyamlal, 59 

Newman, Cardinal, 173 

Nivbdita, 330 

Non-co-operation, 10-2, 13, 15-6, 
32-3, 36, 42-4, 56-8, 62, 77, 86, 
95-6, 102-7, 114, 119,' 122, 219, 

220- 1, 265-6, 269, 300-2, 309, 
310-2, 333-4, 354, 369-70, 381-2, 
387-8, 407-8, 410-1, 439-40, 442, 
466-7, 473-5, 485-6, 491-3, 531, 
547-8; abuse of, condemned, 346; 
and cow-protection, 39; and 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 5, 139-40i; 
and Parsis, 347, 469-70; 506-7; 
and Passive Resistance, 238-9; 
and religion, 245, 250, 252-3, 
266,32 2, 350, 367-8; and women, 
143, 389-90; and untouchability 
346-7; and Viceroy, 417-8; criti- 
cism against, answered, 2 13-4, 
215-6, 244-5, 354, 362-3, 379-01, 
555-6, 559-60; fund to finance, 

221- 2; is self-purification, 20, 171, 

284-7, 385, 488, 509, 542, 567; 
non-violence essential for, 55, 58, 
214, 354-5, 361, 382-3, 430, 532- 
3, 544-5, — not anti-English, 80- 
1, 381, 429; resolution on, 

at Nagpur Congress, 182-5, 
— GandlxijPs speech on, 185-7 

Non-co-opbratorb; duty of, 23-4, 
220-1, 304, 355, 414 

Non-violence; a creed with Gandhiji, 
10-1, 102, 336; essential for non- 
co-operation, 55, 58, 474, 544-5, 
— ^for awaraj, 308-9, 336, 343-4, 
359-61, 363, 383, 385, 536-7; for 
Sikhs, 398 ; its triumph over 
Government’s armed might, 9-13; 
meaning of, 12; only for the 
brave, 117-8 
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o 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael, 50, 113, 302, 
339, 405, 440, 450, 529, 530, 572 ; 
stoppage of pension to, demanded, 
371,391,407,428 

Orissa; impressions of, 463-4; non- 
co-operation in, 474-5 
Ormuzd, 303 

P 

Pal, Bipin Chandra, 127, 214 
Palestine; and Jews, 472, 530 
Panohayats; how they should work, 
430-1 

Pandavas, 232 

Paranjapye, R.P., 334, 343, 353, 359, 
382, 413, 432, 440, 446 
Parasram, 323 

Parsis; and Gujarati, 507-8; and non- 
co-operation, 347, 506-7; asked 
to join non-co-operation, 469-70; 
asked to help eradicate evil of 
drinking, 470-1 

Passive RESisTAwqE, 466; and non- 
co-operation, 238-9 
Patel, Dahyabhai, 515 
Patel, Manibehn, 353, 515 
Patel, Vithalbhai J., 2 
Patwardhan, Yadwarkar; his 
services, 2J1, 23.1-2, 264, 449 
Pearson, William Winstanley, 246 
Pennington; and non-co-operation; 
213-4 

Persumal Taraohand, 2 
Phillips, 118 to 120 
PiR Sahxb, 60 

Plague; remedies to control, 457-8 
Pledges ; should always be honoured, 
46-8 

Police; duty of, 88-90, 308, 369 
Politics; and religion, 300 
POPLBY, 118 to 120 


Pomrty and Un^British Ruh in India^ 28 
I>RABHUDAS, 323, 324 
Prahlad, 50, 245, 252, 456 
Prasad, Bindeshwari, 76 
Prasad, Braj Kishore, 333 
Prasad, Jagannath, 333 
Prasad, Janakdhari, 113 
Prasad, Rajendra, 64, 66, 75, 79, 
313, 333, 348, 392 
Pratajp, 306, 478 

Press; must be independent and 
fearless, 146 

Punjab; and non-co-operation, 408-9; 
atrocities in, 106, —and Andrews, 
132 

— * Students’ CoNPBRBNaB ; decides to 
boycott schools and colleges, 296 
Purohit, T.B,, 531 

R 

Raghupati Sahay, 416 
Rahim, 540 

Rajagopalachari, Ghakravarti, 135, 
145 

Raju, 215, 216 

Rama, 27, 30, 49, 72, 73, 97, 252, 
274, 422, 455, 476, 509, 571 
Ramayana, 77, 570-1 
Rambinod, 393 
Ramchandrarao, 567 
Rammurtv, 188 fn 
Ramraksha, Brahmachari, 393, 394 
Ratan Devi, 451, 526 
Ravana, 27, 28, 36, 43, 44, 49, 64, 
97, 98, 123, 245, 252-3, 256, 
274, 389, 482, 504 
Reading, Lord, 235, 463; advice to, 
530 

Religion and non-co-operation, 
252-3; and politics, 300 
Repression, 144, 390-4, 415-6, 442, 
488-9; in Bengal, 112; in Bihar, 
411-2, 443, 489; in Central Pro- 
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m 

vinces, 560, in Ghampararij 115'"8j 
in Madras, 414; in Nagpur, 414; 
in Punjab, 113; how to meet, 414 
Roberts, Lord, 382 
Robertson, Sir Benjamin, 52,8 
Rohidas, 47 

Rona^ldshay, Lord, 79, 80, 103 
Roy, Ram Mohan; and English edu- 
cation, 476-7 

Rubra, Sushil Kumar, 132 
Ruskin, 178 

Rustomjee, Parsce, 438, 469; his 
contribution, 157-8 

s 

Sabhus; and non-co-operation, 250; 
asked to reform thieves and rob- 
bers, 255-6, 262; asked to serve 
the country, 257-, 8; asked to work 
for Khilafat, 254 
Safi, Maulana, 393 
Sahajanand, Swami, 253 fn 
Sanitation, 357 
Saraswati Pathshala, 5 
Sarkar, Jadunath, 133 
Sastri, V. S. Srinivasa, 22, 215, 297, 
334, 342, 343, 353, 359, 372, 382, 
432, 440; and Gandhiji, 307 
Satyagr^ha, 302; moaning of, 465-6; 

remedy for all ills, 89-91 
— Ashram, 287; admission of Dheds 
in, 153-4 

— * Week, see national Week 
{The) Searchlight^ 115 
Self-gontrol, 373-5 
Self-defence; against robbery and 
theft, 260-3 

Self-purification; condition for 
Swaraj, 518 
{^The) Servant^ 134, 173 
{JThe) Servant of India; and non-co- 
operation, 362-3; and hand- 
spinning, 364-5 


Sethna, 347 
Shafi, 301 

Shafi, Mian Mahomed, 411 
Shah, Nazruddin, 455 
Shakespeare, 103 
Shankaraoiiarya, 142, 175, 328, 477 
Shankarlal, 438, 499 
Sharma, Gangaram, 22, 23, 377 
Sharma, N.V., 300 
SiiASTRAs; and reason, 97-8, 328 
ShIROMANI GuRXTDWARA l^itABANDHAK 
Committee; its members asked to 
non-co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, 420-1 
SmvFRASAD, 350 , 351 
Shravana, 17 
Sikh Conferenge, 386 
Sikhs; and swaraj, 398; awakening 
among, 421-5. See also nankana 
SAHEB Gurudwara 
Singh, Dulip, 409, 423, 424, 477 
Singh, Guru Govind, 408, 421, 477 
Singh, Lachhman, 409; death of, 
423-4 

Singh, Kesar, 406 
SiNHA, Satyendra Prasaniui, 28, 64, 
76, 429, 443 ; his policies 

criticized, 392, 394 
SiTA, 27, 44, 245, 252, 349, 389, 
455, 504, 509, 554 
SiTARAM, 276 

SiTAKAMAiYA, Dr, Pattabhi, 566 
SiVAji, 478 

Smoking; condemned, 216, 285-6 
Smuts, Gen., 177 

Social Bovgott; and non-co-opera- 
tion^ 367-B 

Soldiers; their duty to country, 187, 
203-4 

Soul-forge s and brute force, 89-90 
South Africa; Indians in, 528-9 
South African Commission; its 
report criticized, 528-9 
Spinning, 129, 130, 381, 443, 445, 
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479, 537, 566; and prosperity of 
India, 234, 271, 335, 389, 395, 
511-2; and students, 240-2, 247, 
258-60, 269-71, 273-4, 287-8, 295, 
316-7, 322, 344, 365, 371, 441, 
481; and swaraj, 224-30,237-42, 
258-60, 309, 310; and untouch- 
ables, 574; and women, 45, 
240-1, 275, 295, 309, 310, 364, 
509; insurance against famine, 
364, 435-G, 551; {The) Leader^s 
criticism of, 414^5 
Spinning-wheel, 369, 487, 557-8; 
and swaraj 454, 493-5, 502-3, 
552-3, 562; improving model of, 
499; on national flag, 454, 561- 
2; testing of, 523-4, 535-6 
States; and Congress, 198-9 
Stead, William Thomas, 119 
Stokes, 170; and non-co-operation, 
173-4 

Strikes, 365, 366 

Students; and boycott of schools 
and colleges, 24-31, 35-.8, 45, 
110-1; asked to develop self- 
control, 18, 24, 127-8; asked to 
learn Hindi, 271-2, 314, 378, 
441; asked to spin, 232-4, 240-2, 
247, 258-60, 269-71, 287-8, 295, 
314, 316-7, 322, 344, 350, 365, 
371, 378, 441 
SUDHANVA, 252 
SuEDAR, Aga, 113, 134, 459 
SVLEMAN THE MaONIPIOENT, 471 
SURENDRA, 323 

Swadeshi, 33, 39, 60, 78, 87, 184, 
204, 308, 350, 384-5, 468; and 
swaraj, 248-9, 344-5, 384-5, 448; 
dishonesty in, 522-3 
Swaraj; and Hindu-Muslim unity, 
448; and Khilafat, 297; and 
awadeshi, 248-9, 384-5, 448; 

through spinning, 224-30, 239-42, 


309, 310, 454, 516, 563; through 
non-violence, 11-2, 308-9, 336, 
343-4, 354-5, 447-8, possibility of 
securing in one year, 11, 13, 16, 
29, 78, 103, 105, 106, 123, 142, 
187, 188, 204, 209, 221, 226, 240, 
250, 257, 293 to 295, 298, 308, 
325, 336, 343-4, 367, 369, 387, 407, 
439-40, 443, 451-2, 474, 500, 507, 
519, 533, 543-5, 548, 552-3, 564; 
conditions for attaining, 157, 246, 
260, 339, 349, 353-4, 359-60, 375, 
363-5; resolution on, at Nagpur 
Congress session, 159-68 
Flag; design for, 454 
— Sabha, 79, 312 

T 

Taoore, Dwijendranath, 14, 94, 246; 

and non-co-operation, 396 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 290, 378, 
395, 483 

Tata, Ratanji jamshedji, 65 
Teachers; advice to, 248; their duty 
to countj(y, 320-1 

Thakkar, Amritlal Vitlialdas, 172, 
247, 549 
Thoreau, 466 

Tibbia College ; opening of, 356-8 
Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 16, 59, 62, 
300, 301, 510, 564; and English 
education, 476-7 ; fund for amemo- 
rial to, 448-9, 460-1, 474, 501-2 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, see all-india 
Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 
Times of Assmf 137 
{The) Times of India^ 19, 168; and 
non-co-operation, 559-60 
Tribune^ 483 

Truth; is God, 286; many-sidedness 
of, 522 

Tulsidas, 27, 36, 95, 178, 250, 253, 
322, 349, 455, 536, 572 
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tJ 


Uka, 570 

Union JAQK, 561; must be removed 
from ladia, 64-5; saluting of, 95, 
408-9, —an insult, 76, 369-70 
UNTOUCHABiLirv, 85, 185, 199, 204, 
376; 384-5, 468; and Hindu- 
ism, 141-2, 288-90, 346-7, 445-6, 
512-3, 547, 569, 571-2; doubts 
about, clarified, 519-21; should be 
removed, 7-9, 20, 90-100, 149-55, 
209, 242-3, 312, 360, 504, —for 
swaraj and success of non-co- 
operation, 331-2, 346-7, 571-2, 

Ramachandrarao's work for re- 

moval of, 567 

Urdu; andDcvnagari script, 1; for 
Hindu and Muslim boys, 283; 
for national language,- 63; students 
of National schools asked to learn, 
59-60 

V 

Vaishmvasi 72-3; and Antyajas, 97-100 
Vakil, 396 
Valmhm, 253 
Varma, 403 

FarnoiArawa; and caste discipline, 329- 
31; has nothing to do vJ-ith un- 


ViNOENT, Sir William, 290, 433, 545 
ViOLENcm; condemned, 56-7, 321, 
342-3, 352, 372; has no place in 
non-co-operation, 214, 532-3; not 
for India, 102-3, 184, 277-8, 338-9; 
to be avoided to win swaraj, 447^ 
Vishnu, 482 

ViVRKANANDA, Swami, 308, 573 

W 

Wadia, 147 
Wedgwood, 80, 315 
Western Civilization; must be re- 
jected, 177-8; not for India, 266-7, 
277-8; 286-7 

WiLLiNODON, Lord, 46, 311 
Women; and non-co-operation, 143, 
389-90, 553-4; and swadeshi, 44-5, 
282; and swaraj, 106; asked to 
give ornaments for swaraj fund, 39, 
68, 222, 275, 335, 504-5; asked 
to take to spinning, 67-8, 240-1, 
275, 295, 562, to protect their 
honour, 364, 509; asked to work 
for Hindu-Muslim unity, 67, 340; 
awakening among, 156-7; rehabi- 
litation of fallen, 512. 565-6 

Y 


touchability, 150-1 
Vasantram, 90, 100, 142 
Vasumati Bbhn, 52, 438 
Velabbhn, 3 
Vbnkayya, 1?., 561 
ViOEROVjbis criticism ofKbilafat and 
noa-co-operation, 417-9 
ViDYASAGAR, Ishwarcbaudra, 275 

VlJAVARAGHAVAOHARlAR, C-, 198 fit, 

426 

ViLjLAOBS; reconstruction of, 215 


r India, 57, 132, 135, 145, 211, 
16, 231, 291, 323, 338, 37B, 361, 
J6, 436, 463, 463, 490, 510, 582 


Z 

Zaratkustra, 253 

Zaveri, Revashankar Jagjivan, 3, 
130, 438 




